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TO  ms 

CRITICAL  STUDY  AND  Em)WLEDQE 

or 

THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


SUMBfAKY  OP  BIBUCAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ANnaUITIES. 


PART  I. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  Aia>  PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


CHAPTER  L 

HISTOKICAI.  eEO«KAPHT  OP  THB   BOLT  LAlfO» 

I.  Names. — H.  BimniarieB.^JSL.  InhabitanU  hdbrt  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  hy  the  Israelites, — ^IV.  Division  by  Josma.'^^Uotments  of 
the  twdve  tribes. — ^V.  T%e  Kingdom  under  David  and  Solomon.^-^ 
YI.  Tft€  ESngdonuafJudah  and  hrad. — ^VII.  Divisions  in  the  time 
ofJesns  Ckrut. — ^Vul.  Account  of  the  City  o^  Jerusalem  : — 1.  lis 
situation  ; — 2.  Names  ; — 3.  Fortifications  and  walk  ,^—-4.  Remark" 
able  Buddings; — 5.  Notice  of  the  successive  captures  of  the  dty; — 
6.  SketA  of  its  present  state. — \X»  BistoricdC Epochs. 

L  J.  HIS  country  has  in  different  ages  been  called  by  various 
names,  which  have  been  derived  either  from  its  inhabitants,  or  from 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  attached  to  it.  Thus,  in  Jer.  iv.  20, 
it  is  termed  generally  the  land:  and  hence,  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  the  word  T%  which  is  sometimes  rendered  earthy  is  by 
the  context  in  many  places  determined  to  mean  the  promised  land 
of  Israel ;  as  in  Josh.  ii.  3.  They  be  come  to  search  out  all  the 
country  (Sept.  niv  pv);  Matt.  v.  5.  The  meek  sha^l  inherit  the 
earth  (ynvf  the  laiuh ;  and  in  Luke  iv.  25.  where  a  great  famine  is 
said  to  have  prevai^sd  throughout  aU  the  land  (sn  irotfov  ci|v  ynv). 
b  like  manner,  ooeovfAsvti,  which  primarily  means  the  mhabited  world, 
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• 
and  b  often  so  rendered,  is  by  the  connection  of  the  discourse  re* 
strained  to  a  particular  counti^y  as  in  Isa.  xiii.  5.  (Sept) ;  and  lo 
the  land  of  Judsa,  as  in  hake  n.  1.  xxi.  26.  Acts  xi.  28.  and  James 
V.  17.  But  the  country  occupied  by  the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  and 
Jews,  is  in  the  sacred  volume  more  particularly  called, 

1 .  The  Land  rf  Canaan^  from  Canaan,  the  youngest  son  of  Ham, 
and  grandson  of  Noah,  who  settled  here  after  the  ooBfiiaoo  of  Babel, 
and  divided  die  country  among  his  ele\'en  children,  each  of  whom 
became  the  head  of  a  numerous  tribe,  that  ultimately  became  a  dis- 
tinct nation.  (Gren.  x.  15.  et  $eq.) 

2.  The  Land  of  Promise  (Heb.  xi.  9.),  from  the  promise  made  by 
Jehovah  to  Abraham,  diat  his  posterity  should  possess  it  (Gen.  xii.  7. 
and  xiii.  15.) ;  who  being  termed  Hebrews,  this  region  was  thence 
called  the  Land  of  the  Uehrews.^  (Gren.  xl.  15.) 

3.  Tie  Land  of  Israel^  from  the  Israelites,  or  posterity  of  Jacob, 
having  settled  themselves  there.  This  name  is  of  most  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament  (as  in  Matt.  iL  20,  21.);  and  in  its  larger  acceptation 
comprehended  all  that  tract  of  ground  on  each  side  the  course  of  the 
river  Jordan,  which  God  gave  for  an  inlieritance  to  the  children  of 
Israel.  Within  this  extent  lay  all  the  provinces  or  countries  visited 
by  Jesus  Christ,  except  Egypt,  and  consecpiendy  almost  all  die  phces 
mentioned  or  refened  to  in  die  foor  Gospeb.   - 

4.  The  Land  of  Judah.    Under  diis  appellation  was  at  first  com- 

Jrised  only  that  part  of  the  region  which  ivas  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
udah ;  though  me  whole  land  of  Israel  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally  thus  called  in  subsequent  times,  when  that  tribe  excelled  all 
the  others  in  dignity.  After  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  that  por- 
tion of  the  land  which  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
who  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  the  land  of  Judah  (Psal.  bcxvi.  1 .)  or  of  Judsa ;  which  last  name 
the  wliole  country  retained  during  the  existenqe  of  the  second  temple, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 

6.  The  Holy  Land;  which  appellation  Is  to  this  day  conferred 
on  it  by  all  Christians,  because  it  was  chosen  by  God  to  be  the  im- 
mediate seat  of  his  worship,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  presence, 
actions,  miracles,  discourses  and  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  also  because  it  was  the  residence  of  the  holy  patriarchs,  pro* 

Ehets,  and  apostles.  This  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
y  the  Hebrews  themselves,  until  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity, 
when  we  find  the  prophet  Zechariah  applying  it  to  his  country, 
(ii.  12.)  After  this  period  it  seems  to  have  become  a  common  ap» 
pellation :  we  meet  witfi  it  in  the  apociyphal  book  of  Wisdom 
(xii.  3.),  and  also  in  die  second  book  of  Maccabees,  (i.  7.)  The 
whole  world  was  divided  by  the  antient  Jews  mto  two  general  parts^ 

o  J*^  y^"^  ^  ^^^  "^  ^«  IW**w»)  is  NeoffQiMd  by  Ftiutfiw  (Ib.Ti. 
c.»4.m^;.  By  Jwuhw  wril«gliiaH*lj  Lwdtvimiy  twBrtd,  flj^ta 
ratortine,  Byna,  ud  PhenicU ;  bat  «•  these  eppeUetioiie  ere  not  toplied  genenUlw 
m  tue  Benptureeto  thit  caimtrf,eny  fturtlwr  notice  of  them  is  den^eiQy  omittof . 
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Ae  itmd  cfhrad^  and  the  Umd  wt  a/"  hrad,  that  is,  all  theeoontiies 
ioliabited  bj  the  noAmi  ^  the  werldy  or  the  Gentiles :  to  .thi»  dia- 
tiocckm  tbore  aeema  to  be  an  aHuaion  in  Matt,  fi*  33.  AU  the  rest 
df  th0  wofMy  together  with  its  inhabitaiita  (Judsa  eneepted),  was  ac* 
comled  as  profane,  poUutedf  and  tmcfeott  (see  Isa.  xxzv.  &  lii,  1. 
widi  Jod  ill.  17.  Amos  vit.  17.  and  Acts  x.  14.) ;  but  tboiy^  die 
irixdfr  knd  of  Israel  was  regarded  as  Aoly,  as  being  the  place  conse^- 
crated  to  the  worship  of  Uod,  and  the  inheritance  of  his  peoplci 
whence  they  are  coUeCtiTely  styled  40i«tr,  and  a  holy  nation  or  peo- 
ple in  Exod.  six.  6.  Deut.  vii.  6.  xiv.  2.  xxyi.  19.  xxxiii.  3. 2  Cbron. 
vi.  41.  Psal.  xxxiv.  9.  L  5.  7.  and  lxxix*2. ;.  yet  the  Jews  imagiiied 
paitrqlar  parts  to  be  vested  with  more  thui  ordinary  sanctity  ae* 
cording  lo  their  respective  situations.  Thus,  the  parts  situated 
beyond  Jordan  were  considered  to  be  less  holy  than  those  on  this 
aide :  walled  towns  were  supposed  to  be  more  clean  and  holy  than 
other  places*  because  no  lepers  were  admissible  into  tbem^  and  the 
dead  wete  not  allowed  to  be  buried  there.  Even  the  very  dust  of 
the  land  of  Israel  was  reputed  to  possess  such  a  peculiar  mgree  of 
sanctiQry  diat  when  the  Jews  returned  from  any  headien  countryi 
they  stopped  at  its  borders,  and  wiped  the  dust  of  k  from  theii 
shoes,  lest  die  sacred  inheritance  should  be  pduted  with  ki  nor 
woidd  they  suffer  even  herbs  to  be  brought  to  taem  from  the  ground 
of  their  Genule  neigUwurs,  lest  Uiey  should  bring  any  of  the  mould 
with  dieoi,  ttid  thus  defile  their  pure  hnd.  To  this  -notion  our 
Lord  unquestionably  alluded  when  he  commended  his  disciples  to 
shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  (Matt.  x.  14.^  on  returning  from  any 
house  or  dl7  that  would  nather  receive  ws  hear  them  ;  thereby  in* 
timating  to  uiemi»  that  when  the  Jews  had  rejected  the  Gospel,  they 
were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  peo(rfe  of  God,  but  were  on  a 
levd  with  heatheas  and  idolaters.^ 

6.  The  appellation  o(  PaleHinef  by  which  die  whole  land  appears 
to  have  been  called  in  the  days  of  Moses  (Exod.  xv.  14.)»  is  derived 
from  the  Philisdnes,  a  people  who  migrated  from  Egypt,,  and,  having 
expelled  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  where  they  became  so  considerable  as  to  give  their 
name  to  die  whole  country,  though  they  in  fact  possessed  ob^  asmall 
partcf  ic 

n.  The  extent  of  die  Holy  Land  has  been  variously  estimated 
fay  geographers ;  some  making  it  not  to  exceed  toe  hundred  and 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  m  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  one 
kmdred  and  fifi^  miles  from  east  to  west  in  its  broadest  parts  (ot 
towards  the  south),  and  about  seventy  miles  m  breaddi,  mtere  ntf<- 

li^dbol.  Hot.  Heb.  m  Matt  x.  14. ;  lUlaiid,  Aotioutalet  Habruev,  pp.  1. 17. 


1  Cor.  i  as.  wk«TO  the  tpostJe^  tpeildngof  the  OBllinff  of  Um  G«ntilm  and  the  i«* 
jeoUaA  of  the  Jews,  Miyar  that  Goi  hath  choaen  Aese  tA^«  <ef  <A«  iMrM,  atU  tAti^ 
<Ut  mrt  lufi$td,  ««#,  and.  thinrt  which  are  not,  (tliot  is,  tho  Gentiles,)  to  hnv^  to 
m0mgkk{Q%.  teeMrJO  things tkatmn;  in  other  worda,  to beceme  €kd%efaBrr^  and 
peoplB,  tnd  eo  to  eaose  the  Jewish  chttrch  and  oponomy  to  ceaae.  Bee  Whitbj  in  k»c. 
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towest,  towards  the  north.  From  the  htest  and  most  accurate  ni«p|B, 
however,  it  appears  to  have  extended  nearly  two  hundred  miles  m 
length,  and  to  have  been  about  ei^ty  mHesm  breadth  about  the  mid- 
dle, and  ten  or  fifteen,  more  or  less,  where  it  widens  or  oontrads. 

By  the  Abrahamic  covenant  recorded  in  Gen.  xv.  18.  the  origiBal 
mnt  of  die  Promised  Land  to  the  Israefites,  was  Jrom  the  river  cf 
^g!fpt  unto  the  rwer  Eimhrates.  The  Bmindarie$  of  it  are  thus  ac- 
curately described  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  1 — 16.),  before  the 
baefites  entered  mto  it :  ^  Whm  ye  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan^ 
fthU  is  the  land  Aat  ihoM  fatt  unto  you  for  an  tfaAerktonce,  even  Ae 
iand  of  Canaan^  with  ihe  coasts  thereof)  your  south  ^vaxtzm  Aaitt 
be  from  the  vnUerness  of  Ziuj  along  by  the  coast  of  Edom^*^  crld^ 
Tms  was  its  general  description.  The  boundary  itsdf  is  next 
traced :  **  Jlnd  your  south  border  shall  be  Ae  ntmost  coast  of  the  Salt 
Sea  eastward ;"  or  as  explained  by  Joshua's  description  afterwards, 
(xv.  2—4.)  ^'  Ae  south  border  ijf  the  tribe  of  Juduh  be^mfrom  the  bay 
ofAe  Salt  Sea  that  looketh  southward;"  or  by  combuung  bodi,  from 
me  south-east  comer  of  the  Salt  Sea,  or  Aqphahite  lake.  *'  From 
thenccj  your  border  shdU  turn  southwards  to  the  ascent  of  AknAbim^^ 
or  the  mountains  of  Accaba,  (sieoifying  ^'  ascent"  in  Arabic)  which 
run  towards  the  head  of  the  Eluutic,  or  Eastern  gulph  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  passing  (we  may  presume)  tlntHi^  the  sea-ports  of  Ekth 
and  Easiongebor,  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  bebnced  to  Solomon  (1  Kings 
ix.  26.),  though  they  are  not  noticed  in  this  fHace.  '*  Thence  it  dwM 
pass  on  to  [the  wilderness  of]  Zin,**  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Hor, 
including  that  ^riiole  mountainous  renon  within  the  boundary ;  **  and 
the  going  forA  Aereqf  shall  be  to  Kadetk  Bamea  southwards;  and 
it  shall  go  onto  Bazar  Addar^^  and  pass  on  to  Azmon."  **  And 
the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass,**  or  form  an  an{^,  '^fiom  Asnoo,'* 
or  turn  westwards  *'  towards  the  river  of  Egypt,**  or  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  Nile ;  **  and  its  ongoings  shall  be  at  the  sea,**  the  Mediterranean.' 

**  And  as  for  the  wxstebn  bobdcb,  ye  shall  have  the  Oreat  Sea 
fora  border.  This  shall  be  your  westltorder."  The  Great  Sea  b 
the  Mediterranean,  as  contrasted  widi  the  smaller  seas  or  lakes,  &e 
Red  Sea,  the  Sah  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  or  Galilee. 

And  Ais  shaB  be  your  north  bobdkr  :  AtMM  the  Oreat  Sea  you 
shall  point  out  Hot  horhor^  (not  ^^  Mount  Hor,**  as  rendered  in  our 
Englini  Bible,  confounding  it  with  that  on  the  southern  border,  but) 
'*  the  moumtain  of  the  motnitoffi,*''  or  '^  ^  double  memttem,**  or 
Mount  Lebanon,  which  fcmned  the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine, 
dividing  it  from  Syria ;  consisting  of  two  great  parallel  ranges,  ciAed 

1  Joabua  (zy.  3.)  interposes  two  additional  stations,  Hezron  and  Kirkaa,  befim 
and  after  Addar,  or  Haser  Addar,  wkich  are  not  noticed  by  Moses. 

a  This  termination  of  tbe  southern  border  westwards,  is  encdy  GODfttnnble  t* 
the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Pliny :  the  fimner  represents  Mount  Casius  lyniff 
between  Pehiaium  and  the  Sirbonic  lake,  as  the  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Pa- 
lestine Syria,  (3, 6.)  the  latter  reckoned  the  Sixbonic  bke  itself  ■•&  bonndair. 
(Nat.  Hist.  5. 13.) 

3  The  Seplnagini  Version  has  judiciously  roDdered  it,  sr«ipar0Sfosrs«^sf»«th« 
moOBUin  b«rido  the  mountain.''  * 
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LSwmis  and  Antfliliaiitis,  and  nmnmg  eastwards  from  the  neighbotir- 
hood  of  SidoD  to  that  of  Damascus. 

^  fVom  Hot  horhor  ye  duM  poini  your  border  to  the  entrance  cf 
Hamaihf*  which  Jodnia,  speaidng  of  die  yet  unconquered  landy 
describes,  ^AIl  LAohon^  towardi  Ae  tunfinng^from  (die  valley  of) 
Baal  Gad,  under  Mount  Hermon,  unto  the  entrance  of  Hamath. 
(Josh.  xiii.  5.)  Thb  demonstrates,  diat  Hor  ha*hor  corresponded 
ID  aB  Lebanon,  including  Mount  Hermon,  as  judiciously  remarked 
by  WeDs,^  who  observes,  that  it  b  not  decided  which  of  the  two 
ridges,  the  nordiem  or  the  southern,  was  properly  Libanus;  the 
natives  at  present  call  the  southern  so,  but  die  Septuagint  and 
PSdemy  called  it  Antilibanus. — **  From  Hrnnath  it  shall  go  on  to 
Zedadj  and  from  ihenee  to  Zipkron^  and  the  goings  out  oftt  shaU  be 
at  Rizar  RutUj  (near  Damascus,  Ezek.  xlviii.  1«)  This  shall  be 
yoor  north  border." 

And  ye  shall  point  out  your  sast  bobdkr  from  Hazar  Enan  to 
Shephan,  and  the  coast  shall  go  down  to  Riblah,  on  the  east  side  of 
Am  (**  die  fountain"  or  springs  of  die  rhrer  JordanJ  and  the  border 
shaU  descend,  and  shall  reojch  unto  the  [east]  side  cj  the  sea  of  Chin- 
nereA.  And  Ae  border  shaU  go  down  to  Jwdan  on  the  east  side, 
and  Ae  goings  out  of  it  shdllfc  at  the  Salt  Sea."  There  it  met 
the  soiimem  border,  at  die  south-east  comer  of  diat  sea,  or  die 
Asphahite  lake. 

"Utts  shall  be  your  land  with  the  coasts  thereof  round  about"  in 
circuit.' 

Such  was  the  admirable  geographical  chart  of  the  Liand  of  Pro- 
mise, dictated  to  Moses  by  the  God  of  Israel,  and  described  with  aD 
Ae  accuracy  of  an  eye-witness.  Of  this  region,  however,  the  Isra- 
efiles  were  not  put  into  immediate  possession.  In  his  first  expedi- 
ticxi,  Joshua  subdued  all  die  southern  department  of  the  Promised 
Laiui,  and  in  his  second  the  nordiem,  having  spent  five  years  in 
bodi  (Josh.  xi.  18.) :  what  Joshua  left  unfinished  of  the  conquest  of 
the  whole,  was  afterwards  completed  by  David  and  Solomon.  (2 
Sam.  viii.  3 — 14.  3  Chron.  ix.  26.^  In  the  reign  of  the  latter  was 
realised  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  its  full  extent.  And  Solomon 
reigned  over  aU  the  kingdoms  Jrom  Ae  rher  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land 
ef  the  PhSistines,  and  the  border  of  Egypt  :^-for  he  had  dominion 
over  aB  the  reffon  on  Ais  side  of  the  river  tEuphrates)  from  Tipsah 
{of  Thapsacus  situated  thereon)  even  to  Azzah  (or  Gaza  with  her 
towns  and  villages,)  ^'  unto  the  river"  of  Egypt,  southward,  *^and  the 
Great  Sea,"  westward,  (Josh.  xv.  47.)  even  over  all  the  kings  on  this 
side  the  river  (Euphrates).     1  Kings  iv.  21 — ^24.* 

But  the  Israelites  did  not  always  retain  possession  of  dns  tract, 
as  is  shown  in  the  succeeding  pages.  It  lies  far  within  the  temperate 
zone,  and  between  31  and  33  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  was 

1  Sacred  Ghoography,  toI.  li.  p.  S71. 

«  Dr.  Hmles'B  Ajnlyaui  of  Chxonohgr,  vol.  i.  pp.  414—410. 

3  Ibid.  Tol.  i.  pp.  416,  417. 
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bcNnded  w  tke  west  1^  the  MtditotmiMm  or  Gfeut  Set,  as  it  is 
often  called  in  the  Scriptures ;  on  tbe  east  by  Anhk ;  im  the  aomh 
by  tbe  river  of  E^rpt  (mMfptmed  to  be  not  tbe  Nile,  bat  the  Skbor, 
£fib.  xiii.  3.  Jar.  u.  lB.),.and  the  Deaort  of  Sioy  or  Beerabeba,  the 
aotttbem  shore  of  tbe  I>ead  See,  and  diie  river  Amoa;  and  on  the 
north  bf  the  chain  of  monntaiDs  termed  Antilibanus,  near  which  stood 
idbe  city  of  Dan:  hence  in  the  sirred  writings  we  frequently  nieet 
with  die  expression,  frem  Dtm  to  BrenAeiir,  in  order  to  denote  tbe 
whole  length  of  the  land  of  Israel^ 

UL  The  Land  of  Canaan,  previously  to-  its  oeciqpation  by  tbe 
loraelites,  was  possessed  by  tbe  descendants  of  Canaan,  the  yotngesi 
son  of  Ham,  and  grandscni  f^  Noah;  who  <fivided  die  country 
amoi^  his  eleven  sons,  each  of  whom  was  tbe  bead  of  a  mimeroua 
dan  or  tribe.  (Gen.  x.  15—19.)  H^re  they  readed  iqiwardsof  sevcA 
centuries,  and  founded  numerous  republics  and  kingdoms.  In  the 
days  of  Abraham,  this  region  was  occupied  tqr  ten  nations;  the 
Kenites,  Kenixzites,  and  the  Kadraoaites,  to  tbe  east  of  Jordan ;  and 
westward,  die  Hitt^les,  Perizzites,  Rephaims,  AmcHrites,  Caaaanites, 
Girgashites,  and  the  Jebusites.  TGen.  xv.  18 — 21.)  These  latter 
in  £e  days  f^  Moses  were  called  uie  Hittites,  Girgaahifes,  Amorites, 
Canaanites,  Perizskes,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites  (Deut.  vii.  1.  Josh.  iii. 
10.  xxiv.  11.);  tbe  Hivites  being  substituted  for.  the  Rqihaims. 
These  seven  nations  were  thus  distributed  : — 

The  Hittites,  t»  sons  of  Heth,  the  Perizzke$j  the  JebusiieSy  md 
the  Amorites,  dwelt  in  the  mauntainsy  or  hill  country  of  Judaea^  south- 
ward ;  the  Canaanites  dwek  in  the  midland  iy  the  sea,  westward, 
and  hf  the  coast  of  Jordsm  eastward ;  and  the  Girgnshites,  or  Ger- 
gesenesi  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee ;  and  the  SRfites 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  under  Hermon,  m  the  fend  of  Mizpeh  or  GKlead, 
northward.  (Compare  Numb.  xui.  29.  Josh.  xi.  3.  Judges  iii.  3. 
and  Matt.  viii.  38.)  -Of  all  these  nations  the  Amorites  became 
tbe  most  powarful,  so  as  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond  tbe  river 
Jordan  over  the  Kadmoaites ;  whence  they  are  someumes  put  far 
tbe  whole  seven  nations,  as  m  Gen.  xv.  16.  Josh.  xxiv.  15.  and 
2  Sam.  xxi.  2; 

These  nations  were  the  peo^  whom  the  cbil(faren  of  Israel  were 
commanded  to  exterminate.  Within  the  period  of  seven  years 
Moses  conquered  two  powerful  kingdoms  on  the  east,  and  Joshua 
thirty-one  smaHer  kingocHns  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  and  gave  their 
land  to  the  Israelites ;  though  it  appears  that  some  of  the  old  in- 
habitants were  pennitted  bf  Jehovah  to  remain-there)  to  prow  their 
conquerors,  whether  they  would  hearken  to  the  commandments  tf  Ae 
Lord,  wiiA  he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hmnd  of  Moses :  and 
tbe  nationi  tbus  spared  were  afterwards  suffered  to  o|)press  the  Is- 
raelites with  great  Severity.  (Numb.  xxi.  21 — 35.  xxxu.  and  xxxiv. 
Deut.  ii.  26—37.  iii.  1 — 20.   Josh.  vL  21.  Judg.  L  4.)    Nor  were 

1  Tcr  a  ftiB  MwaaUgtioa  of  the  limadirieBof  the  pfwif4  knd,  aee  Michaelig'g 
CommenttxiM  on  tbe  Law  of  Moaee,  toL  i.  pp.  55—87. 
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ikej  finals  aabchied  vbA\  the  reignfl  of  David  and  Sokmoo,  who 
mkiced  then  to  the  conditkm  of  slavos :  the  latter  empkqred  l&i3,600 
of  then  in  the  most  aervile  parts  of  his  work,  io  builditK  his  teiii|)le, 
pabce,  &e.  (2  Sam.  v.  6~8«  1  Qmni.  xi.  4 — 8.  1  Kings  ix«  £0* 
i  Oaaiu  n.  17,  18.  and  viii.  7,  8.) 

Besides  these  devoted  DatiQQS  mere  were  others,  either  settled  in 
Ae  famd  tt  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites,  or  in  its  immediale  enviroosy 
with  wiMMB  the  htter  had  to  maintain  many  severe  eonflicts :  th^ 
Here  six  in  nunpdber. 

1.  Tlie  Philistihss  were  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,the  second 
soil  of  Ham ;  who,  migrating  from^  Caphtor  or  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Egypt,  very  early  setded  in  a  small  strip  of  territory  along 
the  sea-shove,  in  die  south-west  of  Canaan,  having  expelled  the 
Antes,  who  had  before  possessed  it.  (Deut.  ii«  23.  Amos  ix.  7. 
Jer.  xhii.  4.)  The  district  occupied  by  the  PhiKsdnes  was  b  the 
time  of  Joshua  distinguislied  into  five  lordships,  denommated,  from 
the  chief  towns,  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Askelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron.  They 
were  the  most  formidable  enemies  perhaps  whom  the  children  of 
Israel  had  to  encounter:  and  of  the  inveteracy  of  dieir  enmity 
^^^inst  the  latter,  we  have-^  abundant  evidence  in  die  sacred  writings. 
Though  they  were  subdued  by  David,  and  kept  in  subjection  by 
some  succeedii^  monarchs,  yet  they  afterwards  became  so  consider- 
able, that  from  them  the  Holy  Land  was  called  by  die  Greeks  Pales- 
tine, which  ippellation  it  retains  to  this  day.  The  coimtfy  was 
fioafly  subdued,  about  die  year  of  die  worid  3841  (b.  c.  159)  by  die 
iUostmus  raiera],  Judas  MaccabsBus;  and  about  sixty-five  years 
afterwards  Jamueus  burnt  their  city  Gaza,  and  incorporated  the  rem* 
nam  <tf  the  Phihsdnes  with  such  Jews  as  he  placed  in  their  country. 

2.  The  MiDiAiriTBS  were  the  descendants  of  Midian,  the  fourth 
son  of  Abraham  I^  Keturah.  (Gen.  xxv.  2.)  In  the  Scriptures  two 
difierent  phees  are  assigned  as  the  territor}'-  of  die  Midtanites :  the 
one,  almost  the  north-east  point  of  the  Red  Sea,  wliere  Jethro  the 
&tber-in4aw  of  Moses  was  a  prince  or  priest.  These  western  or 
southern  Mdtanites  were  also  called  Cuwites,  beoause  they  occu- 
pied die  country  that  origmally  belonged  to  Cush*  They  retained 
the  knowfef^  of  the  true  God,  which  appears  to  have  been  lost 
among  the  eastern  or  northern  Jdidianites  who  dweh  on  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  ^Geo,  xxv.  2 — 6.  xxxvii.  28.  Exod.  ii.  lii.  xvii.) 
Tliese  nortfaem  SGdianites  were  either  subject  to  or  allied  with  the 
Skidiites;  and  their  women  were  pardoiuariy  instrumental  in  se- 
ducing tbe  braeiites  to  idolatry  and  odier  erimes ;  which  widced- 
Dess  was  ponisfaed  by  Jehovah  widi  die  almost  total  desimction  of 
diw  natioD  (Numb,  xxii*  4^— 7«  xxv.  xxxi»  Josh.  xiii.  21.)  ;  akhough 
they  afterwards  recovered  so  much  of  their  former  strengdi  as  to 
render  die  kraehtes  tbdr  tributaries,  and  for  sav«tt  rears  gready 
opprased  diem*  ^  From  this  bcmda^y  Gideon  delivered  his  oouoiry* 
men  with  a  very  inferior  force,  and  almost  annihilaied  the  Midianilesi 
whose  surviving  temnanfis  are  supposed  to  have  been  iaottyrated 
widi  the  Moabites  or  Ammonites. 


3,4.  Hie  MoABms  and  AiunMfiTss.ware  die  dewcwidanfi of 
ibe  incestiioas  ofiprii^  of  Loc  (Gen.  nx.  30—%.)  The  Ifoft- 
bhes  dweh  on  the  east  of  the  Jofdan,  b  a  met  iriieiiee  tbej  had 
expelled  the  Emfans,  a  gigandc  aborigiiial  nM»«  Tlie  Anuaoiiites 
had  their  residence  north-east  of  the  Abahitesi  vrfsch  teirilofy  thejr 
had  wrested  from  the  Zamaumnum,  another  gigantic  tribe.  The 
country  occupied  by  these  two  trihea  was  exceedmgly  pleasant  and 
fertile ;  they  were  violently  hostfle  lo  the  laradites,  mam  they  at 
different  times  terribly  oppressed.  They  were  oooqiiered  by  David, 
and  for  about  150  years  continued  in  subjectico  to  the  IsraeliteB. 
On  the  division  of  the  kingdom  they  fell  to  the  shaie  of  the  len 
tribes ;  and  after  several  attempts  to  regain  their  KberQr  under  sod* 
ceedmg  kings  of  Israel  (some  of  whom  severefy'  ohasdsed  them,  wod 
imposed  heavy  tributes  upon  them^  they  are  suppoeed  lo  have  ef- 
fected their  compete  liberation  duni^  the  unhaf^y  reign  of  Abas. 

d.  The  Ajialekitbs  were  desc^ed  from  Amalek  the  son  of 
Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  and  were  very  fiMinidable  enemies  to 
the  Israelites.  They  were  setded  on  the  south  coast  westward  of 
Jordan,  and  first  opposed  the  Israelites  after  th«r  departure  from 
Egypt,  but  were  defeated  tx  doomed  and  destniction  (Exod.  xvii. 
8*-16.  Deut.  XXV.  17 — 19.) ;  which  was  commenced  by  Saul^  and 
finished  by  David. 

6.  The  EooiHTKtf  were  the  descendants  of  Esau  or  Edooi;  th^ 
possessed  themselves  of  the  country  southward  of  Jod»a,  which  was 
oriennally  occupied  by  the  Horites,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
finally  blended  with  their  conquerors.  It  was  a  mountainous  tract, 
including  the  mountains  of  Seir  and  Hor,  and  the  provinces  of  Dedan, 
Teman,  &c.  Inveterate  foes  to  Israel,  they  were  rendered  trftutaiy 
by  David,  and  for  150  years  continued  subject  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  After  various  attempts,  they  revolted  under  the  reign  of  Je- 
horam,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  rendering  themselves  indepen- 
dent.   (2  Chron.  xxi.  8 — 10.) 

IV.  On  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  children  of  Israel,  Joshua 
divided  it  into  twelve  parts,  whidi  the  twelve  tribes  drew  by  lot, 
according  to  their  families :  so  that,  in  this  divisbn  every  tribe  and 
every  family  received  their  lot  and  share  by  themselves,  distinct 
from  all  the  other  tribes.  Thus,  each  tribe  remained  a  distinct  pro- 
vince, m  which  all  the  freeholders  were  not  only  Israelites,  but  of 
the  same  tribe,  or  descendants  from  the  same  patriarch :  and  the 
several  families  were  placed  together  in  the  same  nei^hbouriiDod, 
receiving  their  inheritance  m  Ae  same  part  or  subdivision  of  the 
tribe.  Or,  each  tribe  may  be  said  to  live  togethor  in  one  uid  the 
same  country,  and  each  famSy  in  one  and  the  same  hundred :  so 
diat  the  inhd>itants  of  every  neighbourhood  were  rehtions  to  each 
other,  and  of  the  same  families.  Nor  was  it  permitted  that  an  estate 
in  one  tribe  should  become  the  propeitjr  of  moj  person  belonging  to 
another  tribe,  even  by  the  mamace  ol  an  heiress.  See  the  case  of 
the  daugfiters  of  Zekifdiehad,  in  Numb.  xxxvL  6,  7. 
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h  order  to  preserve  as  nearljr  as  possible  the  same  balance,  not 
srir  between  the  tribes  but  between  the  beads  of  families  and  the 
famifies  of  die  same  tribes,  it  was  further  provided  that  every  man's 
pSBesskm  should  be  unalienable. 

The  wisdom  of  this  constitution  had  provided  for  a  release  of  aU 
tins  and  sttvhudes  every  sevoith  year  (Deut.  xv.  1,  2.  12.),  that 
Ae  Hebrew  nalioD  might  not  moulder  away  from  so  great  a  num- 
kr  of  free  subjects,  and  be  lost  to  the  public  in  the  condition  of 
abfes.  It  was  moreoyer  provided,  by  the  law  of  jubilee,  which  was 
evenr  fiftieth  year,  that  then  all  lands  should  be  restored,  and  the 
estate  of  every  famihr,  being  discharged  from  aU  incumbrances, 
sbooid  return  to  the  frunily  agam.  For  diis  there  was  an  express 
kv.  (Lev.  XXV.  10.^  Ye  duM  hattow  tkeJUiieth  year^  and  proclaim 
Aerte  ikrtm^hont  all  the  land^  unto  all  Ae  idiabitanti  Hiertof:  it 
Ambe  a  jMlee  unio  you,  and  ye  shall  return  etfery  man  to  hispot^ 
temanj  and  ye  ahaU  return  every  man  unto  hie  famdy.  It  is  fuither 
enacted.  And  iha  land  AaU noihe  eold /or  ever;  (or,  as  m  the  mar* 
sin,  he  quite  cut  off^  or  alienated  fix>m  the  family;)  for  the  land  i$ 
Me, /or  ye  are  atrangere  and  e^oumere  with  me. 

By  tfab  agrarian  law  of  the  Hebrews,  all  estates  were  to  be  ke^ 
■I  die  same  ftmilies,  as  well  as  the  same  tribes  to  which  they  on- 
pnaUy  beVongied  at  the  first  division  of  the  land  by  Joshua;  so  that 
bow  often  soever  a  man's  estate  had  been  sold  or  aUenated  from  one 
jobitee  to  another,  or  throij^h  how  many  hands  soevar  it  had  passed, 
jet  n  SSyjeen  every  estate  must  return  to  the  heirs  of  the  persons 
who  were  mrst  possessed  of  it. 

It  was  at  first  an  excellent  constitution,  considering  the  design  of 
thb  goverament,  to  make  so  equal  a  division  of  the  land  among  the 
whole  Hebrew  nation,  according  to  the  poll ;  it  made  provision  for 
settling  and  maintaining  a  numerous  and  a  brave  militia  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  which,  if  their  force  was  ri^dy  directed  and 
used,  woold  be  a  sufficient  defence  not  only  i^ainst  any  attempts  of 
their  less  powerful  neq^bours,  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty  or 
rel^ioo;  bat  considerins  moreover  the  natural  security  of  dieir 
eountrv,  into  which  no  mroads  could  be  made,  but  throu^  very 
difficott  passes,  it  was  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the 
more  powerful  empires  of  Egypt,  Asqrria,  or  Babylon. 

Tlie  vnsdom  ol  thb  ccMisdtution  is  yet  further  observable,  as  it 
provided  against  all  ambitious  designs  of  private  persons,  or  persons 
in  authoriQr,  against  the  public  liberty ;  for  no  person  b  any  of  the 
tribes,  or  throughout  the  whole  Hebrew  nation,  bad  such  estates 
and  possessions,  or  were  allowed  bv  the  constitution  to  procure 
Aem,  that  could  give  any  hopes  of  success  in  oppressing  their 
breduren  and  fellow-subjects.  They  had  no  riches  to  bribe  indigent 
persons  to  assist  them,  nor  could  there  at  any  time  be  any  consider- 
able number  of  indigent  (persons  to  be  corrupted.  They  could 
have  no  power  to  force  their  fellow-subjects  into  a  tame  submission 
to  any  of  their  ambitious  views.  The  power  in  the  hands  of  s6 
many  freeholders  in  each  tribe,  was  so  unspeakably  superior  to  any 
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power  in  the  hands  of  one  or  of  a  few  men,  that  il  is  impfMiable  to 
conceive  how  any  such  ambitious  designs  should  succeed,  if  any 
person  should  have  been  found  so  weak  as  to  MBBXfl  ib&au  Be- 
sides, this  equal  and  moderate  provision  far  every  persoo,  wisefy'  cut 
qff  the  means  of  hixury,  with  the  temptations  to  it  from  example. 
It  almost  necessarily  induced  the  whole  Hebrew  nation  to  be  both 
industrious  and  frugal,  and  yet  gave  to  every  cme  such  a  property^ 
with  such  an  easy  state  of  liberty,  that  they  had  snfficiept  leasoD 
to  esteem  and  vahie  them,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  and  maintain 
them.^ 

In  this  divifflon  of  the  land  into  twdve  prartioos,  the  posterity  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (die  two  sons  of  Joseph)  had  then:  portioos, 
as  distinct  tribes,  in  consequence  of  Jacob  having  adopted  them. 
The  northern  parts  of  the  country  were  allotted  to  the  tribes  of 
Asher,  Nepthali,  Zebulcm,  and  Issachw;  the  middle  parts  U>  that 
of  Ephraim  and  one  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  the  eouAem 
parts  to  those  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon;  and  the 
Country  beyond  Jordan  (which  was  first  coDouered  by  the  Israelites, 
before  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  land  of  Canaan,)  was  allotted  to 
the  tribes  of  Keuben,  Gad,  and  the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
The  tribe  of  Levi,  indeed  (which  fiMined  in  efict  a  thirteenth  tribe), 
possessed  no  lands.  By  divine  command  there  were  aaagried  to 
the  Levites,  who  were  appointed  to  rainistar  in  hoty  things,  without 
aiiy  secular  incumbrance,  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  of  the  estates  of 
their  brethren.  Forty-eight  cities  were  approprialed  to  their  xeA* 
dence,  thence  called  Levidcal  cities :  these  were  dispersed  among 
the  twelve  tribes,  and  had  their  respective  suburbs,  with  land  sur- 
rounding them.  Of  these  ddes  the  Kohatfaites  received  twenftr** 
three,  the  Gershomtes  thirteen,  and  the  Meiarites  twdve ;  and  six 
of  them,  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan^  were  ajqpointed  to  be  Cities 
ofRefiigey  whither  the  inadvertent  man-slayer  might  flee,  and  find 
an  asyhim  from  his  pursuers,  and  be  secured  fixim  the  efikcts  of 
private  revenge,  until  cleared  by  a  legal  process.  (Numb.  xxxv# 
6 — 15.  Deut.  xix.  4 — 10.  Josh.  xx.  7, 8.)^  The  way  to  these  cities 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  make  good,  so  that  the  man- 
slayer  might  flee  thither  without  impediment,  and  with  all  imagui- 
able  expedition;  and,  according  to  the  Bobbins,  there  was  an 
inscription  set  up  at  every  cross  road— ^^  Asylum,  Aayhim."  It 
has  been  thought  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  practice  m  Luke 
iii.  4 — 6.,  where  John  the  Baptist  is  described  ae  ike  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  uHdemeUy  Prepare  ye  ike  VHXjf  of  tke  Lordj  nuuce  Au 
patkt  iiraight.    He  was  the  Messiah's  forerunner,  and  in  that 

1  Lowmaa  on  the  CiTil  GoTmunent  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  46-^9. 

S  The  cHiee  of  reibge  on  the  eastern  eide  of  Jordan  were,  Beser,  in  the  tribe  of 
Reuben ;  Ramoth-GUead,  in  that  of  Gad;  and  Golan,  in  the  half  tribe  cf  Manas- 
seh.  Thoee  on  the  western  nde  of  Jwdan,  were  Hebron,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
fiheohem,  in  that  of  Enhraim ;  and  Kedeah-Naphtali,  in  that  of  Naphtali. 

S  Moat  of  the  North  American  nationa  had  ainiilar  places  of  refnge  (either  a  house 
or  a  town),  which  afibrded  a  safb  aajfaun  to  a  manslayer,  who  fled  to  it  fton  tha 
tSTenger  of  bbod.    Adair's  history  of  the  AoMriean  Indiaas,  pp.  156, 150. 4l6w 
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character  was  to  remove  the  obstacles  4o  men's  fleeing  to  him  as 
their  asylum,  and  obtaining  the  salvation  of  Grod.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  sacerdotal  cities  lay  within  the  south- 
ern tribes,  eight  bekm^g  to  Judah  and  four  to  Benjamin,  and  onty 
one  to  Simeon,  i^ch  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
firontier  tj(  JudaJi,  and  to  have  remained  under  the  contrOul  of  the 
latter  tribe.  This  was  wisely  and  providentially  deseed  to  guard 
mdnst  the  evils  of  schism  between  the  southern  and  northern  trib^. 
For  by  this  arrangement  all  the  sacerdotal  cities  (except  (me)  lay  in 
the  faithful  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  to  maintain  the  naticmal 
worship  in  them,  in  oppositicm  to  the  apostacy  of  the  other  tribes. 
Otherwise  the  kingdom  of  Judah  mi^t  nave  experienced  a  scarcity 
of  priests,  or  have  been  burthened  with  the  maintenance  of  those 
who  fled  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xi.  13, 14.),  when 
die  base  and  wicked  pmicy  of  Jeroboam  made  priests  of  the  fewest 
of  the  people  to  officiate  in  their  room. 

Of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  which  was  dven  by  Moses  to  the 
ti3>es  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  to  the  huf  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Deiit.  iiL  12 — 17.  Josh.  xii.  1-^.  ziii.),  the  tribe  of  Reitbkn 
obtained  the  southern  pert,  which  was  bounded  on  the  south  from 
Ifidian  by  the  river  Arnon;  on  the  north,  by  another  small  river; 
on  die  east,  by  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Ae  river  Jordan.  Its  principal  cities  were  Aahdod-Rzgah,  Beth- 
abara,  Betb-peor,  Becer,  Heshbon,  Jahaz,  Kedemoth,  Medeba, 
Mephaath,  and  Sfidiaiu*  The  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  was 
bounded  by  the  river  Jordan  on  die  west,  by  the  canton  of  die  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  north,  by  the  Ammonites  on  the  east,  and 
hj  the  tribe  of  Reuben  on  the  south.  Its  chief  cities  were  Betharaa 
(afterwards  called  Julias),  Debv,  Jazer,  Mahanaim,  Mianpeh,  Penuel, 
Kabbah,  or  Rabbodi,  (afterwards  called  Philadelphia,)  Suocoth,  and^ 
Tehbeh.  The  region  aUotted  to  the  Halt  Tbjbe  or  Manasseb 
on  the  eastern  side  of  die  Jordan,  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad ;  by  the  sea  of  Cinnereth  f  afterwards 
called  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  and  the  sea  of  Galilee),  and  the 
course  of  the  river  Jordan  from  its  source  towards  that  sea,  on  the 
west;  by  Mount  Lebanon,  or  more  properlv  Mount  Hermon,  on 
die  north  and  north-east;  and  by  Mount  Gilead  on  the  east.  Its 
prindpal  ddes  were  Ashtaroth-Camaim,  Auran,  Beesh-terafa,  B^- 
nida,  Gadara,  Gerasa,  Geshur,  and  Jabesh-Gilead.  This  tribe  was 
peady  indebted  to  the  bravery  of  Jair,  who  took  ikree»e&re  eUieit 
Desides  sewenl  small  towns  or  villages,  which  he  called  Havoth-Jair, 
or  die  DwMings  of  Jair.  (1  Chron.  ii.  23.  Numb,  xxxii.  41.) 

1  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  78.  Jenning 'f  Jewish  Antifpiities,  book  ii,  eh. 
ff.p.996.  Ediitib.  1806. 

»  As  this  sketch  of  the  hisUnrioslgeognphir  of  the  Holj;Land  is  deagned  chiefly 
to  give  the  leader  an  idea  of  Uie  sererai  diyisiaiui  whioh  obtained  at  different 
times,  the  reader  is  referred  Co  the  Geographical  Index  at  the  end  of  this  Tolnme,  ^ 
§ag  an  aoeonnt  of  the  principal  phusas  lantiomd  in  the  sacred  writingi,  jwr<»««* 
Urif  m  the  New  TealaiBent. 
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The  remaining  nine  tribeB  and  a  half  were  settled  on  die  \ 
i^de  of  the  Jordan. 

The  canton  of  die  tribe  of  Jubah  was  bounded  oo  die  east  by  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  w^st  by  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Simeon,  boA 
of  vdiich  lay  between  it  ana  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Judah  was 
reckoned  to  be  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  all  the  twdve  tribes; 
and  its  inhabitants  were  the  most  Tafiant ;  it  was  also  the  chief  and 
royal  tribe,  from  which,  m  subsequent  times,  the  whde  kingdom  was 
denominaled.  The  most  remaricable  j^es  or  cities  m  this  tribe 
were  AduOam,  Azekah,  Bethlehem,  Bethzor,  Debir,  or  Kiriath- 
sepher,  Emmaus,  Engedi,  Kiriath-arba  or  Hebron,  Libnab,  Makke- 
dan,  Maon,  Massada,  Tekoah,  and  Ziph. 

The  inheritance  of  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  of  Simeon  was  withn 
the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  was  taken  out  of  the  portioo 
at  first  allotted  to  the  latter.  The  boundaries  of  these  two  tribes  are 
not  precisely  ascertained ;  though  they  are  placed  by  geographers 
to  the  north  and  south-west  of  the  canton  of  jTudah,  and  consequendy 
bordered  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  principal  cities  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan  were  Ajalon,  Dan  or  Leshem,  Eltekeh,  Eshtaol,  Gadi- 
rimm(»i,  Gibbethon,  Hirshemedi,  Joppa,  Modin,  Timnadi,  and 
2jorah.  The  chief  cides  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  wi^e  Ain,  Beer- 
sheba,  Hormah,  and  ^klag. 

The  eanton  aDotted  to  the  tribe  of  Bxnjaion  lay  between  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph,  contiguous  to  Samaria  on  the  nordi,  to 
Judah  on  the  south,  and  to  Dan  on  the  west,  which  last  parted  it 
from  the  Mediterranean.  It  did  not  contain  many  cities  and  towns, 
but  this  defect  was  abundandy  simplied  by  its  possessing  the  most 
considerable,  and  the  metropoiis  oi  all,  the  city  of  JerasdbBm.  The 
other  places  of  note  in  this  tribe  were  Anathoth,  Beth-el,  Gibeah, 
Gibeon,  Oilgal,  Hai,  SGzpeh,  Ophrah,  and  Jericho. 

To  the  north  of  the  canton  of  Benjamin  lay  that  aDotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Eprraiv,  and  that  of  the  odier  half  tribk  of  Manasshh. 
The  boundaries  of  these  two  districts  cannot  be  (ascertained  with  (de- 
cision. The  chief  places  in  Ephraim,  were  BethhcNYni  the  Nether 
and  Upper,  (Sezer,  Xiydda,  Michmash,  Naioth,  Samaria,  Shechem, 
Shiloh,  and  Timnath-Serah.  After  die  schian  of  the  ten  tribes, 
the  seat  of  the  kmgd<Mn  of  Israel  being  in  Ephraim,  this  tribe  is 
frequently  used  to  signify  the  whole  kingdom.  The  chief  places  ia 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  were  Abel-meholath,  Bethabara;  Bethr 
shan  (afterwards  called  Scythopolis),  Bezek,  Endcx*,  Enon,  Gath- 
jrimmon,  M^ddo,  Salim,  Ophrah,  and  Tinsah. 

To  the  north,  and  more  pardcidarly  to  the  north-east  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  lay  the  canton  of  Issachab,  which  was  bordered 
by  the  celebrated  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  its  northern  boundaiy  was 
Mount  Tabor.  Some  writers  make  this  tribe  to  extend  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea;  but  for  this  faypotheas  there  is  no  foundatkm. 
The  chief  cides  of  Issachar,  were  Aphek,  Beth-shemesb,  Dodiaii, 
Xishon,  Jezreel,  Nairn  or  Nain,  Ramodi*  and  Shunem. 
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On  the  north  and  west  of  Issachar  resided  the  tribe  of  ZebviajVp 
Its  chief  places  were  Bethlehem,  Cinneredi  or  Chinneretb,  Gath- 
hedber,  Jokneam,  Renunon-Methoar,  and  Shimioncheron. 

The  tribe  of  Asher  was  stationed  in  the  district  to  the  north  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  west  of  Zebulun :  consequently  it 
was  a  maritime  country.  Hence  it  was  said  (Judg.  v.  17.)  that  Asher 
continued  on  the  seorihorey  and  abode  in  hu  creeks,  its  northern 
boundary  was  mount  Libanus  or  Lebanon ;  and  on  the  south  h  was 
bounded  by  mount  Carmel,  and  the  canton  of  Issachar.  Its  princi- 
ral  cities  were  Abdon,  Achshaph,  Helkath,  Mishal,  and  Rehob. 
This  tribe  nerer  possessed  the  whole  extent  of  district  assigned  to  it^ 
which  was  to  reach  to  Libanus,  to  Syria,  and  Phenida,  and  in- 
cluded the  celebrated  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Lastly,  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  or  Nephtali  occupied  that  district 
in  the  aorthem  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  lay  between  mount 
Lebanon  to  the  north,  and  the  sea  of  Cinnereth  for  Gennesareth)  to 
the  south,  and  between  Asher  to  the  west,  and  tne  river  Jordan  to 
the  east.  Its  chief  places  were  Abel  or  Abel-Beth-Maachah,  Ha- 
moth^or,  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  Kedesh,  and  Kiriathaim. 

V.  The  next  remarkable  divisbn  was  made  by  king  Solomon, 
who  divided  his  kingdom  into  twelve  provinces  or  districts,  each 
under  a  pecuUar  officer.  These  districts,  together  with  the  names 
of  their  respective  presidents,  are  enumerated  m  1  Kings  iv.  7 — 19. 
From  the  produce  of  these  districts  every  one  of  these  officers  was 
to  supply  the  king  with  provisions  for  his  household,  m  his  turn, 
that  is,  each  for  one  month  in  the  year.  The  dominions  of  Solomon 
extended  ,^YMn  the  river  unto  the  land  of  the  PkilisiineSf  and  unto  the 
harder  ofE^upt:  the^f  brought  presents,  and  served  Solomon  aU  the 
dai/s  of  his  Sfe.  (2  Kmgs  iv.  21.)  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Hebrew 
monarch  reigned  over  idl  the  provinces  from  the  river  Euphrates  U> 
the  land  of  the  Philistmes,  even  to  the  frtmtiers  of  Egypt.  The 
Euphrates  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  his  dominions ;  the  Philis^ 
tines  were  westward,  on  the  Mediterranean  sea ;  and  Egypt  was  on 
the  souA*  Sobmon  therefore  had,  as  his  tributaries,  the  kingdoms 
of  Syria,  Damascus,  Moab,  and  Ammon ;  and  thus  he  appears  to 
have  possessed  all  the  land  which  God  had  covenanted  with  Abra-* 
bam  to  ave  to  his  posteri^. 

VI.  Under  this  division  the  Holy  land  contmued  till  after  the 
death  of  Sotomon,  when  ten  tribes  revolted  from  his  son  Rehoboam, 
and  erected  themsehres  into  a  a^arate  kingdom  under  Jeroboam, 
called  the  Kingdom  of  Israel.  The  other  two  tribes  of  Benjamin 
and  Judab,  continuing  faithful  to  Rehoboam,  formed  the  Engdom 
sfjudah.  This  kingdom  comprised  aU  the  southern  parts  of  the 
land,  consisting  of  the  aflotments  of  those  two  tribes,  together  with 
80  much  of  the  territories  of  Dan  and  Suneon  as  were  mtermixed 
with  that  of  Judah :  its  royal  city  or  metropolis  was  Jerusalem,  in  Ae 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  included  all  the  northern 
and  middle  parts  of  the  land,  occupied  by  the  other  ten  tribes;  and 
Its  capital  was  Samaria,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  situated  about  tburgr 
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%     . 
miles  nartb-east  of  Jerusalem.    But  this  divisioa  ceased,  on  tEe 
subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shahnaneser,  king  of  Avyna, 
afier  it  had  subasted  two  hundred  and  fifQr4bur  years. 

VH.  The  Holy  Land  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Syrian 
kings,  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  last* 
maitioned  people  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  v/h&k  it  was  divided 
into  five  separate  provinces,  viz.  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judea,  Peraea, 
and  Idumca. 

1.  GuLiLfis."— This  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  frequently 
mentioned  m  the  New  Testament :  its  limits  seem  to  have  varied  at 
diferent  times.  It  comprised  the  country  formerly  occupied  by  the 
tribes  of  Issachar,  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  and  by  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan ;  and  is  divided  by  Josephus  into  Upper  and  Lower  GaliUe. 

Upper  Galilee  abounded  in  mountains;  and  from  its  vicimQrto 
the  Grentiles  who  inhabited  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  £Kdon,  it  is  called 
Galilee  of  ike  Jfations  or  ^tke  Gentiles  (Isa.  ix.  1.  Matt  iv.  15.), 
and  the  Coasti  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  ^Mark  vii.  31 .)  The  principal 
eity  in  this  region  was  Cesarea  Philippi ;  through  which  me  main 
road  lay  to  Damascus,  Tyre,  and  SidoD. 

Lower  Galilee^  which  lay  between  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  the 
hdce  of  Gennesareth,  was  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  and, 
according  to  Jo^phus,  was  veiy  populous,  containing  upwards  of 
two  hundred  cities  and  towns.  This  countiy  was  most  honoured 
by  our  Saviour's  presence.  Hither  Joseph  and  Mary  returned  with 
him  out  of  Egypt,  and  here  he  resided  until  his  baptism  by  John. 

SiztL  ii.  22,  23.  Luke  ii.  39—51.  Matt.  iii.  13.  Luke  iii.  21.) 
ither  he  returned  after  his  baptism  and  temptation  (Luke  iv.  14.) : 
and,  after  his  entrance  on  his  public  ministiy,  though  he  often  went 
into  other  provmces,  yet  so  frequent  were  his  visits  to  this  countiy, 
diat  he  was  called  a  Galilean.  (Matt.  xxvi.  69.)  The  population  of 
Galilee  being  very  great,  our  Lord  had  many  oppiHtumties  of  doing 
good ;  and,  being  out  of  the  power  of  the  priests  at  Jerusalem,  he 
seems  to  have  preferred  it  as  his  abode.  To  thb  province  our 
LcNrd  commanded  his  apostles  to  come  and  converse  with  him  after 
his  resurrection  (Matt,  xxviii.  7.  16.) :  and  of  this  country  most,  if 
not  the  whole,  oi  his  aposdes  were  natives,  whence  they  are  aU  styled 
by  the  angels  men  of  Galilee.  (Acts  i.  11.)  The  Galileans  spoke 
an  unpolished  and  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Syriac,  compounding  and 
osine)^  (ain)  for  ((  (aUph),  3  (eaj^)  for  3  (bethl  fj  (tan)  for  ^ 
(daktk)  ;  and  also  fi^uently  changed  the  gutturals.^    This  probably 

1  Dr.  Lightfoot,  to  whom  we  are  iadebted  for  the  above  remark,  haa  giren  ae- 
veral  inaCancea  in  Hebrew  and  EngUah,  which  are  aolBcientlT  amwaing.  One  of 
Iheae  kaa  followa:  A  ceitam  woman  intended  to  aay  before  the  Judge,  Mfi  Ltrd. 
I  had  a  picture,  vkiek  they  stole;  and  it  was  so  great,  thai  if  yov  had  been  piaeed 
t»  it,  your  feet  would  not  have  touched  the  gromtd.  Bat  ahe  ao  apoiled  the  buai- 
neaa  with  her  pronimeiation,  that,  aa  the  gloaaer  interpreta  it,  her  worda  had  this 
•enae.  Sir,  stave,  /  had  a  beam  and  they  stole  thee  away;  and  it  was  so  great, 
that  if  they  had  hung  thee  on  it,  thy  feet  would  not  have  Unuktd  the  ground. 
laghtfoot'a  Chorographical  Centory  ofthe  land  of  larael.  eh.  Izzzrii.  (Worn,  Tol. 
ii.  p-  '^1^  additional  examples  in  Baitorf  *•  liWicoa  dmiMkmk,  TUmadi- 
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4.  The  district  of  Pesjea  ooimnsed  die  six  chbDoiib  of  ilMene, 
Traehooitis,  Itunea,  Gaukmitis,  mtanaea,  and  Penra,  snictljr  so 
called,  to  which  some  geographers  have  added  DecapoKs. 

(1.)  Abilkn£  was  the  most  northem  of  these  promcesi  being 
situated  between  the  mountains  of  libamis  and  Anti-iibainis,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the  citjr  AUla*  It  is  suf^iosed  to  have  been 
within  the  b(Nrders  of  the  tribe  oi  Nephtali,  aluKMi^  it  was  never 
subdued  by  them,  and  is  one  of  the  finir  tetrarchies  mentioned  bj  St. 
Luke.  (lii.  1.)  The  evaj^elist's  account  is  confirmed  bj  the  geogra- 
pher Ptolemj,  who  states  that  Abiia  Ixxe  the  name  o{  Lysanias. 

(2.)  TiucHoinns  was  bounded  by  the  desert  Arabia  on  the  east, 
Batanaea  on  the  west,  Ituraea  cm  the  south,  and  the  oonntiy  <tf 
Damascus  on  the  north.  It  abounded  widi  rocks,  which  afibrded 
dielter  to  numerous  thieves  and  robbers. 

(3.)  Iturxa  andendy  belonged  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manassdi, 
who  setded  on  the  east  of  Jordan  :  it  stood  to  the  east  of  Batamea 
ai^yo  the  south  of  Trachonitb.  Of  these  two  cantons  Philip  the 
so^Rof  Herod  the  Great  was  tetrarch  at  the  time  John  the  Baptist 
commenced  his  ministry.  (Luke  iii.  L)  It  derived  its  name  mm 
Jetur  the  son  of  Ishmael  (1  Chron.  i.  SIX  and  was  also  caHed 
Aurantis  from  the  city  of  Hauran.  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16.  18.)  This 
re^on  exhibits  vestiges  of  its  farmer  fertility,  and  b  most  beautifully 
wooded  and  picturesque.^ 

(4.)  Gaulonitis  was  a  tract  on  die  east  side  of  the  lake  of  Gen* 
nesareth  and  the  river  Jordan,  which  derived  its  name  from  Gaulan 
or  Crolan  the  city  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan.  (Josh.  xx.  8.)  Thb  can- 
ton is  not  m^itioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

(5.)  Batanjea,  the  antient  kmgdom  of  Badian,  was  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  Gaulonitis :  its  limits  are  not  easy  to  be  defined.  It 
was  part  of  the'  territory  given  to  Herod  Antipas,  and  is  not  noticed 
in  the  New  Testament. 

(6.)  Peiuea,  in  its  restricted  sense,  includes  the  southern  part  of 
the  country  bey(»id  Jordan,  lying  south  of  Iturea,  east  of  Judsa  and 
Samaria;  and  was  antiendy  po^ese^d  by  the  two  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad.  Its  principal  place  was  the  strong  fortress  of  Macluenis, 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Arabs.  This  fortress  though  not  specified  by  name  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  memorable  as  the  place  where  Jdm  the  Baptist  was 
put  to  death.  (Matt.  xiv.  3 — 12.) 

(7.)  The  canton  of  Decapolis  (Matt  iv.  25.  Mark  v.  20.  and 
vii.  31.),  which  derives  its  name  from  the  ten  cides  it  contained, 
is  considered  bv  Reland  and  other  emment  authorides  as  part  of 
the  region  of  Perea.  Concerning  its  limits,  and  the  names  of  its 
t^  cities,  geographers  are  by  no  means  agreed ;  but  according  to* 


1  Bnekingham'B  Tnirels  in  PalettiiM,  pp.  406,  409.  LoodoOy  16dl.  4to.  Mr. 
Burckbardl,  who  viaitod  Uus  region  in  the  jretn  1810  and  1818,  has  described  its 
preaent  state,  tofetber  with  the  varioaa  •ntiouitiea  whieh  etiO  remain.  See  his 
Travek  in  Syria  and  the  HoIt  Land.  do.  61—119. 811—310.  Londw.  1883. 4to. 
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InspiMis  (irixMe  iotimate  knowledge  of  die  country  eonstkntes  bim 
tfi  unexcepdonaUe  authority),  it  contained  the  cities  of  Damaacusi 
OlODos,  Pnikde^phia,  Rajjianm  Scythopolis  (the  capital  of  the  dis* 
trict),  Gadara,  HimMSy  Dios,  Pdla,  and  Ueraaa. 

5.  buMAA. — -liHs  province  was  added  by  the  Romans,  on  their 
cmquest  of  Palestine.  It  comprised  the  extreme'  southern  part 
of  ^dsa,  together  with  some  small  part  of  Arabia.  During  the 
Babylonish  captiviQr,  being  left  destitute  of  mhabitants,  or  not  suffi- 
cieady  inhabited  by  its  natives,  it  seems  to  have  been  seised  by  the 
nei^bouriDg  IdunuBans^  and  though  they  were  afterwards  subju- 
gated fay  the  powerful  arms  of  the  Maccabees  and  Asmoneati  jpiinces, 
and  embraced  Judaism,  yet  the.  tract  of  country,  of  which  they  had 
dan  poaseaaed  diemselves,  continued  to  retain  the  appellation  of 
fdrnnsa  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  indeed  for  a  oopsideMble  subse* 
fuemperiod. 

Vni.  Of  the  whole  country  thus  described,  Jebusauem  was  the 
metiopofis  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Sokxnon :  after  the  seces* 
900  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
but  during  the  time  of  Christ,  and  until  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish 
polity,  it  was  the  metropolis  of  Palestine. 

1.  Jenmlem  is  ftequendy  styled  in  the  Scriptures  the  Hobf  Cku 
(Isa.  xhiii.  2.  Dan.  ix.  24.  Nehem.  xi.  1.  Matt.  iv.  5.  Rev.  xi.  3.]) 
because  the  Lord  diase  U  out  of  aU  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  plaee^  hu 
name  there^  his  temple  and  his  worship  Deut.  xii.  5.  xiv.  23. 
xvi.  2.  xxvL  2.) ;  and  to  be  the  centse  ol  unicm  in  relidcHi  and  go* 
vemmeot  for  all  the  tribes  of  die  commonwealth  of  Israel.  It  is  held 
in  the  highest  yeneration  by  Christians  for  the  miracubus  and  impor- 
tant transactions  which  hfq|>pened  there,  and  also  by  the  Moham- 
medans, who  to  this  day  never  call  it  by  any  other  appeOation  than 
El^Kode,^  or  The  Holy,  sometimes  adding  die  ejndiet  El^Sherify  or 
The  NoUe.  The  original  name  of  die  city  w^s  SaUm,  or  Peace 
(Gen.  XIV.  18.) :  the  import  of  Jerusalem  is,  die  vision  or  inheritance 
of  peace ;  ana  to  this  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Saviour  alluded 
in  his  beautiful  and  pathetic  hunentadon  over  the  city.  (Luke  xix. 
41.)  It  was  also  formerly  called  Jebus  ftom  one  of  the  sons  of  Ca- 
naan. (Josh,  xidii.  28.)  After  its  capture  by  Joshua  (Josh,  x.)  it 
was  jcHiitly  inhabited  bodi  by  Jews  and  Jebusites  (Josh.  xv.  63.)  for 
about  five  hundred  years,  undl  the  time  of  David  ;  who,  havipg  ex- 
pelled the  Jebusites,  made  it  his  residence  (2  Sam.  v.  6—9.),  and 
eneted  a  noble  palaoe  there,  togedier  with  several  odier  magjoifi* 
cent  buildings,  whence  it  is  sometimes  styled  die  City  of  DaM.  (1 
Cfaion.  xL  5.)  By  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxix.  1.)  Jerusalem  is  termed 
Afidy  or  die  Lkm  of  God ;  but  the  reason  of  this  name,  and  its 
meaniag,  as  applied  to  Jerusalem,  is  very  obscure  and  doubtful.  It 
aioy  poadbly  signify  the  strength  of  the  pkce,  by  which  the  inhabit- 
ants  were  enabled  to  resist  and  overcome  thdr  enemies ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Peraans  term  one  of  diefar  cities  Shiruz^  or  the  Bewmr^ 

1  'Mb  k  aeontnotion  from  Medaut^KADmn,  Uiat  is,  tha  SttcrU  Ctty.    GifV 
Ligia's  Tiravvb  ia  Egypt,  Nabia,  dec  p.  177. 
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hg  Lim^^  Bern  aliiBted  on  tbecoi^Des  of  tetiio  tribes  of. Bo^ 
jina  and  Judah,  JerosalCTn  aoiuetuiics  lonned  a  part  of  the  one,  and 
adouaiiiiefliif  the  odier ;  but,  i^er  Jehovah  had  apiKMnted  it  to  be 
the  place  of  his  imbitatioD  and  ten^leiitwaseooaiderad  as  themeti^- 
polis  of  Ibe  Jemh  nation,  and  the  tommum  fntferty  of  the  chBdrea 
of  krael.  On  thb  acdMnH  it  wis,  that  the  houses  wei^  not  let,  aad 
ai  strangers  of  die  Jei^ufa  nation  had  the  19berCy  of  IodgHB|^  there 
gratis,  bf  richt  of  hoqutaHty.^  To  dua  custom  our  Laid  ptoboUf 
AideQ  in  MatL  zxvi.  18.  and  the  paraBel  passives. 

3.  The  name  of  the  whole  mountain^  on  the  several  luUs  and 
licrilows  of  which  the  citjr  stood,  was  caDed  MmAj-nt  Viaon ;  be- 
cause it  was  higt  land  and  could  be  seen  afar  cS^  eqiectaHy  from  the 
soudi  (Gen.  xxii.  2-^--4.) ;  but  afterwards  dun  name  was  appropiiated 
to  the  most  elevated  part  on  which  the  tem|[de  was  erected,  and 
where  Jehovah  appeared  to  David.  (2  Chroo.  iii«  1.  3  Sam.  xsiv.  16^ 
17.)  This  mountain  is  a  rocky  limestone  hiH,  steep  of  ascent  oa 
every  side  except  the  north ;  and  is  surrounded  on  the  other  sides 
by  a  group  of  hills,  in  the  form  of  un  ampfailheanre  (Psal.  eiocv*  3*), 
frtiicb  tituatian  rendered  it  secure  from  the  earth^piakes  that  appear 
to  have  been  frequent  m  the  Holy  Land  >  (PsaLxlvi*  2,  3^,  and  nave 
Jjrnished  the  prophets  widi  many  elegakit  alhisions.  On  the  east 
stands  the  JmwU  if  Olives^  fronting- the  temple,  of  which  k  oooh 
manded  a  noUe  prospeot^  (Matt.  xxiv.  2,  3.  Luke  six.  37«-41.)  as 
it  does  to  this  day  of  the  whole  city,  ^over  whose  strsets  and  walls 
die  eye  roves  as  if  in  the  survey  of  a  model.  This  mountaa,  wUch 
is  frequently  noticed  m  the  evangelical  histoiy,  stretohes  fiem  nortb 
to  south,  and  is  about  a  mile  m  lengdi.  On  li»  descent,  of  this 
moohtaiQ^  our  Saviour  stood  when  he  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over 
it ;  op  tlBs  mountain  it  was  that  he  delivered  his  prediction  coocern* 
ing  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  zix.  41—44.) ;  and  the  army 
of  T%is  encamped  upon  the  very  spot  where  its  destruction  had 
been  foretold.^  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  some  Pagin  remains  on  this 
mountain;  and  at  its  foot  he  visited  an  olive  grmmd  always  noticed 
as  the  garden  of  Geduemane.  <*This  place,''  says  be,  ''is,  nol 
without  reason,  diown  as  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  a§ooy  the  ni^ 
before  his  crucifixion  (MatL  xxvi.  Mark  sv.  Luke  xxii.  John'vui.), 
both  from  the  circumstance  of  die  name  it  still  rotajps,  and  its  sitii- 
Mion  with  reganl  to  the  city."  Here  he  foond  a  grave  c(  olives  of 
immense  size  covered  vrith  fruit,  ahnost  in  a  mature  state.*  B^een 
Olivet  and  the  city  lies  the  vall^  of  Kedron,  thioij^^  which,  flows  the 
brook  of  that  name  which  is  noticed  in  a^sotoequettt  page*    - 

On  the  south  side  stood  the  MmiU  of  Carruptian^  where  Selo- 
mofl  in  his  decfining  yean,  buik  temples  to  Mdoch,  Qiemosh,  uad 
Ashtaiodi  (1  Kiity  xj.  7.  2  Kngs  mn.  13.):  it  was  separated  fitmi 

I  JoMvfaus.  de  Bell.  Jfid.  lib.  Ti.  c.  6. 

ft  Dr.  CUrka's  Trftvek,  vol.  it.  w.  366.  965,  360.  8vd.  •«!.    la  1S18.  koiww^ 
tiM  .gudAiw  «f  OetbMBMne  wtra  aSrajeiaenMe  dascripti<Mif  MUToniidM  with  a  dry 
lAone  iwiM,  and  ^ptoridad  w^ai«]nr  olivd  trees,  without  either  M-lieite  or  iftJgeU. 
UMofemrkiiMl.    R&olwidMm'e  Tivrele «king  the  Medlt«RMMa Md  Psits  ail 
flwt,ni  1616-17-18,  irvl.u.  p.  see.    UndflaTaflSd,  dm.  ^ 


lie  ciqr  bj  Ae  nanoir  vday  of  Hioiiooi  (Jbak  xviii.  16;  Jer.  u.. 
2^,  where  the  Israelites  bimit  tbeir  children,  in  the  fere  to  Moiooh 
(Jec.  vi.  31.  and  xxxii.  35^.) :  tbance  madethe  emUem pChdl,  Gfetei* 
aayOrtherTilaoeoffhedaiBned.  (MatLv.^2.X}d^         Mark]z*43«) 

Towards  the  west»  and  wilhdat  the  waOa  «f  the  ekf^  agremibiy  |o 
dn  law  of  Moaee^  (Levit.  iy.),  lay  Celwmf  or  £t%o/Ao,  that  b»  the 
phoe  of  a  skull  (Miut»  xxvii.  33.),  ao  cdled  hf  some  from  its  &ociai 
icaemUanceto  a  skull,  but  more  pvobably,  either  because  cnniiQaii 
wete  exectited  there,  or  perinea  because  diis  place  ccMBSaiQed  s^i^ 
dral  caverns  for  the  dead.^ 

The  sootheni  cpwrter,  oriooaBy  <<  the  citjr  of  David,"  boSt  eta 
Mama  SUm?  Josepfaus  caik  me  umareStf:  and  Am  house  of  MUo 
arts  what  he  calk  the  Mppet  nu»mL  In  prooesa  of  tiqie  the  uppor 
fkf  spread  downwards  into  die  winding  hollow  wajr,  which  he  (»Us 
the  vaD^  of  the  cheesemongers  (Tpvpaium)t  and  CQinqposed  the 
lower  city,  by  him  termed^  Acra* 

3.  We  have  no  partioutars  recorded  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
faitificattioes  of  Jomsalem,  pi^viou8ly*  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah  $ 
dno^  sQch  there  undoublecmr  most  We  been,  from  the  importaneie 
and  saactky  of  die  dty,  as  me  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  thtf 
seat  of  >the  Jewish  wor^p.  ,  In  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
waQ,  under  die  directioii  of  that  pious  and  patriotic  (governor,  ten 
giles  are^sdnctly  enumerated,  vi&  three  on  ue  south,  four  on  the 
eaa^  wd  three  on  the  western  side  of  the  wall. 
_  Tbe  ibee  gates  on  the  ionih  side  weie,  1.  The  S^eq9  ChOe  (Neh* 
SL  IX  which  was  probably  so  eaBed  fiomthe  victims,  mtended  for 
sarmce,  bemg  conducted  through  it  to  the  second  tenmle.  Near 
das  gale  stood  the  towers,  of  Meab  and  HananeeL  The  Sheep  Gate 
was  aho  called  die  Gmte^^ Beffm^.-^^.  The  Fish  OtU^  (Neh.  iii.  3. 
IB.  39.),  vriuehwas  also  -called  die  font  gate.-^^.  The  (Hd  GaUi 


^  T»  this  St  Panl  delicataly  aQudei  in  his  episde  to  the  Hebrewv  (ziii.  12, 13.) 
whexe  be  ftays,  that  Ciirult,  u  a  laorifice  for  sm,  suffered  wUhaut  the  gate  ;  ai(d 
vben  be  exhorts  the  Hebrew  ChrUrtiaas  to  ^go  forth  vnto  Am  without  tAe  eomp,  tfaii 
a*,  oat  cfJer— atom,  this  ehy  beiM  regarM  bv  the  Jewa  aa  the  camp  of.  larael. 

S  Theae  eaverna  are  deacribed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  jwrticalarb  one  that  strikingly 
eoincides  with  all  the  ciroamstances  attachiAff  to  the  history  of  our  Savibiu-'s  tomb. 
Bee  Ub  TVvvehi,  t<^  it.  p.  987.  el  $eq.  8to.  e&t. 

»  Whea  l>r.  Itiehaidson  Yiaitod  this  sacred  s|iot  in  1B18,  he  iband  ote  part  flfMomil 
9kn  sf^portiag  a  crop  of  barioy,  another  was  nndergoii^  the  bbotir  of  the  plongh ; 
■od  the  ^oil  tamed  apx^msiBted  of  stone  and  lime  mixed  with  earth,  soch  as  is  nsuaOr 
Mtwitii  in  the  foundfttions  of  mined  cities.  <<ItiBne8rlyam]leinciMnmftfrenoe,fa 
h^hest  on  the  west  aide,  and  towardsthe  east  falls  down  in  broad  terrace^dnthenn^ 
pwtMTt  of  the  monntain,  and  narrow  ones  on  the  side,  as  it  slopea  down  towards  th0 
koQk  Kednm.  Each  terrade  is  divided  from  the  one  above  it  by  ajpw  wall  of  dry 
sU»e,  bnilt  of  the  rains  of  this  oelebrated  spot  The  tenaoes  near  the  bottom  of  th» 
hifl  am  stflliMedesmlens,  and  are  watered  from  the  ptM^  of  Siloam.  Theybelongi 
dueily  to  tfas  RnalTvUlaf  e  of  Siloa,  immediately  opposite.  We  have  here  another 
mmarka^le  inetanee  of  the  special  folfifanent  or  prophecy  x-^Thorefore  shall  Zion 
fsT  fowr  sokes  hs  plowed  osmfiM^  timd  JeruMUm  shall  bseomeheips.  (Mioah,  wa. 
m"    D».  RiohaardM»*s  travels  timg  the  Mediterranean,  &q.  voLii.  p.  .348. 

4  Dr.  HOe's  Aw4yiia  of  Chroiu^,  vol.  i.  n»*  43&-4S9.  Jq0^<i»  de  Belt, 
lad.  Ubl  T.  e.  4. 
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iho  cdM  Vhe  C&rmr  GaU.    (Neh.  iii.  6.  zn.  9§.  2  iGngs  sir.  13. 
Jer.  xxxi;  38.) 

The  gates  on  die  tattem  ade  were,  1.  The  Waier  Gate  (Neb.-iii. 
96.},  near  which  the  waters  of  Etam  passed,  after  hnriif  been  used 
in  the  temple-eervioe,  in  their  ww  to  the  biook  Kedmo  into  which 
Jhe;^  discfaiu^  themselves^— 3.  m  Hone  GaU  (NdK  iii.  28.  Jer. 
zxsi.  40.),  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called,  because  horses 
went  diroogh  it  in  order  lo  be  wat^redv— 3.  The  Primm  GaU  (zii. 
89.),  probably  so  caHed  from  its  vicimlylothe  prison^--4.  The  Gaie 
MuMad.  (Neb.  in.  31.) 

The  gates  on  die  vwtem  side  were,  1.  The  VaUeg  Gatt  (Neb. 
ni.  13.),  also  termed,  die  Chte  of  Ephramj  above  which  stood  the 
Tooer  ^  fWnaoei  (Neb.  iii:  1 1  .xS.  38.) ;  and  near  ic  was  the  JA^ 
WeU  (Neb.  ii.  13.),  which  may  have  defied  its  name  from  the  te* 
presentation  of  a  dragon,  out  of  iriiose  moudi  the  stream  flowed 
that  issued  from  die  well.^2.  The  Ikmg  Ool^  (Neb.  is.  13.),  wfaieh 
is  supposed  lo  have  received  its  name  from  the  filth  of  the  beasts 
diat  wtere  sacrificed,  being  carried  firom  the  temple  through  this 
^te.— ^.  The  ChU  tf  the  Fcvtam  (Neb.  iii.  15.)  had  its  name 
Mdi0r  bom  its  proximi^  lo  die  feuntajn-  of  Gihoo,  or  to  ^  spot 
}.iriiere  the  fountam  erf*  SQoam  Vxk  its  rise.  We  have  no  account  of 
any  gates  bdng  a-^ded  cm  the  northern  side.^ 

neviously  10  the  fatal  war  of  the  Jews  wkh  die  Romans,  we 
are  informed  by  Josephus^  that  the  ci^  of  Jerusalem  wee  sumnrnd- 
ed  by  three  walls  on  such  parts  as  were  not  encompassed-  with  inn 
passable  vaUies,  where  there  was  onfy  one  wall.  The  first  wd 
began,  on  the  nordi  side,  at  the  tower  called  Hippicns,  whence  it 
extend^  to  the  place  cdBed  the  JEwtet,  uid  the  coandMiouse,  and 
it  terminated  at  me  western  ckxsler  of  the  temple^  But^  proceed- 
ing westward,  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  historian  saysr  that  it 
b^aa  at  the  same  place,  and  extended  through  a  pUce  called 
Bethso,  ID  die  gate  of  the  Essenes,  then  taking  a  Uim  towards  the 
aooth,  it  reached  the  place  called  Ophla$,  wh^e  it  was  joined  lo 
die  eastern  cloister  of  me  tmiple.  The  tewnd  wall  commenced  at 
the  gate  Gennath,  and  encompassed  onty  the  northern  quarter  iA 
the  ciftr,  as  far  as  the  tower  Afitonia.  llie  third  wall  began  at  the 
tower  Hippicus,  whence  it  reached  4iis  fiu*  as  the  north  Quarter  of 
the  ci^,  vnaaed  by  the  tower  Psepbinus,  till  it  came  lo  tne  moou* 
ment  of  Helena  ^een  of  Adiabene.  Thence  it  passed  by  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  longs;  and,  taking  a  direction  roimd  the  south-west 
corner,  passed  the  Fuller's  Monument,  and  jomed  the  old  wall  at 
they  valtey  of  Kedron.  llis  third  wall  was  ccMomenced  by  Agrimia, 
lo  defend  the  new  part  ot  the  town;  but  he  did  not  finish  it  from 
apprehensions  oi  mcuning  ibe  displeasure  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
His  mtention  was  to  have  erected  it  with  stones,  twenty  cubits  in 
length  by  ten  cubits  in  breadi;  so  that'  no  iron  tpols  or  engjoies 

^■wniiQMt  Plukkipow  ae  Gwignphicv.    ^t'*-'*ti¥t^;  1747.  0to.  pp. 
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could  mi&e  any  impresaoii  on  them*  What  Agrippa  could  not 
aooompfish,  the  Jews  subsequently  attempted :  and,  when  Jerusalem 
was  beaeged  by  the  Romans,  this  wall  was  twenty  eidihs  high^ 
above  which  were  battlements  of  two  cubits,  and  turrets  of  three 
oibits,  making  in  all  an  ahitude  of  twenty-five  cubits.  Numerous 
towers,  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  were  erected  at  certain  dis- 
tances: in  the  third  wall,  there  were  ninety;  in  the  middle wallj 
there  were  for^ ;  and  id  the  old  ilrall,  sncty.  Tie  towers  of  Hippi- 
cos,  Phasaehis,  and  Marianme,  erected  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  de- 
feated to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  his  brother,  and  his  wife,  were 
pre-eminent  &r  their  height,  their  massh^  architecture,  their  beauty, 
and  the  conveniences  wkh  which  they  were  fumiidied.  The  cir- 
ciimfiataice  of  Jerusalem,  al  the  time  Josephus  wrote,  was  thir^ 
three  finloDgs,  or  nearly vfisur  miles  and  a  half:  and  the  wall  af  cir-  ^^ ; 
eomvaBation,  constructed  by  order  of  Titiis^  he  ^ates  to  have  been  ' 
tfairty«4itne  ^fiirkmgs,  or  four  miles  eight  hundred  and  sev^nly-five  . . 
paces.  At  {nesent,  a  late  traveller  states  that  the  circumfi^f^dce  pf  v; 
Jerusalem  cannot  exceed  tAre«  miles.^  ■  \r-  '*"^,.v 
4.  During  the  time- of  Jesus' Christ,  Jerusalera-was  adorJto^^with  ' ' 
numeroua  eAfices,  both  sacred  and  civil,  some  of  which  arKm^ii^, 
tioned  or  aUuded  to.  But  its  chief  gloiy  was  the  temple,  desci4be(L  jj . 
in  a  subsequent  port  of  this  volume ;  which ;  magnificent  structure 
occupied  the  northern  and  lower  top  of  Sion,  as  we  learn  from  the 
psalinist  (zMb.  2.)  BemOifidfor  situaiioni  thejaifOor  ddigkt)  ofAe 
niiok  earn,  i$  Mount  Sion.  On  her  nottk  side  u  me  city  of  the  gnat 
ku^.  '  Next  to  the  temple  in  point  of  splendour,  was  the  very 
sqierb  palace  of  Herod,  which  is  largely  described  by  Josephus  ;> 
it  afienrards  became  the  residence  of  me  Roman  procurators,  whe 
ibr  diis  purpose  generally  claimed  the  royal  palaces  in'  those  pro- 
vinces vi^cb  were  object  to  kings.'  These  dwellings  of  the  Ro- 
man procurators  in  the  provinces  wer^  called  Pratoria  :*  HerodV 
palace  therefore  was  Pilate's  petoriun^  (Matt,  xxvii.  27.  John  xviii. 
28.) :  and  in  some  part  of  this  edifice  was  the  armoury  or  barracics 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  that '  garrisoned  Jerusalem,^  whither  Jesiid 
was  conducted  and  mocked  by  tbem»  (Matt;  xxvii.  27.  Markxv.  16.) 
la  the  front  of  this  palace  was  the  tribwral,  where  Pilate  sat  in  a 
judicial  capacity  to  hear  and  detifrmine  weiduy  causes;  being  a 
raised  pavement  of  mosaic  work  (Xi%;6mnr),  me  evangeh^  informs 
ns  that  ra  the  Hebrew  language  it  was  on  this  account  termed 
GoMolfta  (John  xix.  13.),^  i.  e.  an  elevated  j^lace.  In  this  tribunal 
the 'procurator  Fbrus- sat,  a.  d.  66$  and,  m  order  to  punish  the 
Jews  finr  thdr  iseditibus  behaviour,  issued  orders  for  his  soldiers  t» 
phmder  the  u]qper  maricet-place  m  Jerusalem,  and  to. put  to  death 
'  I  » ■  • I.  ■ '  I      I        I    I    f  1 1  < .  ■   ■  ■    1 1  .  I  .  1    ,  ■ - 

1  JoIIiflfe't  Letten  ftom  PkOectmo,  p.  103. 
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mthJem  is  diev  met  with;  wUeh  eoMiwdi  irero  ox^^rted^widi 
nvfig«  barbtti^.^ 

Oft  a  steep  rock  adpoiiung  the  -  nortb-vest  comer  of  the  tenqple 
stood  the  Tower  nf  AnUmioj  on  the  she  of  a  citadd  dMt  had  Jkeem 
ereeted  by  Aaftochus  Kpiphanes^  b  cider  to  amio^  the  Jews ;  ^and 
vftkih  wr  beui|  destnijred  by  them^'  was  rebook  by  the  Maoca- 
bean  prince  John  Hyrcaaus,  b.  c.  136.^  Herod  the  Greet  repaored 
it  wkh  great  spfendour,  unitBag  m  its  btefior  all  the  oooveaieiices 
of  a  magDifieent  mhce,  wkh  asople  acooramodatkms  ior  scddiers» 
This  eitadel  (io  wmch  a  Roaian  legKn  was  alvr^  quaitered)  over- 
looke4  the  two  outer  comrts  ct  the  temple,  and  oommuaicaied  widi 
its  cloisters  by  means  of  secret  passages,  through  which  the  nuiitary 
cooU  descend  and  queB  liny  tumuli  that  midit  ense  daring  the 
great  festivals*  >  This  was  the  guard  to  which  Pilate  aUuded,  as  al« 
ready  noticed.  .  {Matt,  xxviii.  65.)  The  tower  of  Antooia  was  thus 
named  by  Herod,  in  iKmour  of  ms  firiend  Mark  Anhmr  3  and  this 
citadel  is  the  castle  into  which  St.  Paul  was  conducted  (Acts  xxi. 
34,  35.)  and  of  which  mentioD  is  made  in  Acts  xxii.  24.  •  As  the 
ten^Ie  was  a  fixtress  that  guarded  the  whole  cky  of  J^msdem,  so 
the  tower  <^  Antoaia  wes  a  fortress  that  entire^  commanded  the 
templet 

Besides  die  preceding  edifices,  Joseph\is  meouons  a  bouse  or 
palace  it  tfae-exfreaoity  d[  the  uppm*  ci^^  yMoh  had  been  created 
by  the  princes  of  the  Asmonean  fiunily,  fixim  whom  it  was  9ib6e- 
quendy  called  the  Asmonean  Palace.  It  appears  to  have  heesk  the 
residenoe  of  the  princes  of  the  Herodian  jmuly  (after  the  Itomaas 
had  reAiced  Juchea  into  a  province  of  the  empire)  whenev«&  tbey 
went  up  to  Jeraaalott.  In  mis  palace,  Josephus  mendons  Berenice 
and  AgrimM  as.residing,^  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  re*^ 
siAmce  of  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  vfben  he  went  to  ieefp  the 
solemn  fesdYab  at  that  ei^;  and  that  it  was  here  that  our  Savioor 
was  exposed'to  the  wanton  mockery  d*  the  soldiers,  who  had  aceom* 
patued  tierod  tUtbrar,  either  as  a.guard  to  his  person,  or  from  oaten- 
tation.  (Luke  xxiiL  7 — 11.) 

5.  During  the  r^gns  of  David  and  Solomon,  Jerusalem  was  the 
meuropois  of  the  land  of  Ismel ;  but,  after  the  defisction'of  the  ten 
tribes  under  Jeroboam,  it  was  *the  capital  of  the  kings  ct  Judabi 
during  vduse  gofvenmient  it  ^underwent  various  revohitiooB.  It  was 
captured  foiir  times  without  being  demolished,  viz.  by  Shiabak  so* 
vereign  of  Egypt  (2  Chron.  ibi.),  firem  whose  rava^^  it  never- reco* 
vered  its  former  spleodour ;  by  Antiochus  EpphaiieS)  ^riip  tr^teA 
die  Jews  with  si^iuaJr  barl]^siTQr ;  by  Pomjpey  the  Great,  whe  teat* 
dered  the  Jews  tributary  to  Rome;  and  by  Herod,  with  the  asqiat* 
ance  of  a  Rcxnan  force  under  Sosius.    It  was  first  entirety  destroyed 

1  JbMphtM,  !)•  Ben.  Jnd.  lib.  ii.  c.  xhr.  «  8. 

9  Jowplrat,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  lii.  c.  ▼.  $4.  S  WiL  lib,  slU.  e.  vi.  €6. 

«  Ibid.  Ub.  XT.  e.  zi.  $4.  9  De  BeQ.  JuC  lib.  v.  c.  6.  $8. 

«  De  BeU.  Jnd.  Bk iL  e.  IB.  §l.«iid  e.  IS.  $3. 
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^  NUmehadBenar,  and  again  by  die  Emperor  Titud,  die  repeated 
jnsisrecdeiis  of  die  tiirilnilent  Jews  having  filled  up  die  measure  of 
dior  iniqiBties,  and  drawn  down  upon  dierii  die  implacaide  ven* 
geafice  of  die  Homans.  Thus  inedectuafy  endeavoured  to  save  die 
temple:  it  was  involved  in  die  same  ruin  wtdi  die  rest  ^  die  oitjr. 
and,  nfier  it  had  been  reduced  to  adies,  die  foundations  of  tlut 
meted  edifice  were  ploughed  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Thus 
Steraily  was  fiilfilled  die  predicdon  oi  our  Lord,  that  not  ona  stone 
should  be  ^Mt  upon  anodier  thu  diould  not  be  Arown  down. 
(Mttu  xnv.  J.^)  The  Emperor  Adrian  erected  a  e^  on  part  of 
the  bftaer  site  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  called  JEHk,  Capitofana :  it 
was  afterwards  gready  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Constandne  die 
Oreat,  who  reslM«d  its  antieni  name.  During  that  Emperor's  reign 
die  Jews  made  various  effiirts  to  rebuild  their  temple,  which  however 
were  ahvays  fitntrated :  nor  tfid  better  success  attend  the  attempt 
madie  a.  n.  3M  l^  the  apostate  emperor  JuHan.  An  earthquake,  a 
whiflwmd,  and  a  fiery  eruption  compelled  the  woriunen  to  abandon 
their  design. 

From  the  destruddon  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  to  the  present 
time,  that  city  has  remained,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  ruin 
and  desolation  ;  ^  and  has  never  been  under  the  "government  of  the 
Jews  diema^es,  htft  oppressed  and  bn^en  down  by  a  succesncm 
of  foreign  masters-^^e  Romatis,  die  Saracens,  die  Franks,  the 
Mnnehikes,  and  last  by  the  Turks,  tb  whom  it  fo  still  subject.  It 
is  not  tfaer»lbre  only  in  the  histoiy  pf  Josephus,  and  in  other  antient 
wrilrn,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  accomplidimetit  of  our  Lord^s 
jwediodons  >— we  see  them  verified  at  this  moment  before  our  eyes, 
m  the  desolate  state  of  the  once  celebrated  city  and  ^mple  of  Jere- 
saiem,  and  in^ie  present  ccndition  of  the  Jewish,  people,  not  collect* 
ed  tog&Aer  mU>  any  one  coundy,  into  one  pc^eal  somty,  and  under 
one  form  of  government,  but  dispersed  over  every  region  of  the  globe^ 
and  every  where  treated  with  contumely  and  sconu"^ 

6.  The  modem  city  of  Jerusalem  contains  withm  its  walk  several 
of  the  hais,  on  which  the^  ancient  ci^  is  supposed  to  have  stood ; 
but  these  ar^  only  pooepdbte  by  die  aseent  and  descent  of  die 
streets.  When  seen  from  .the  Mount  of  dives,  dd  the  other  side 
ef  the  iFafley  of  ^dieshaphat^  it  presents  an  inclined  fJane,  descend- 
ing firom  w«Bt  to  east  An  embaitded  wall,  fordfied  widi  towers 
and  a  Godiie  castle,  'eacompaffies  the  city  all  round,  exchiding 
however  part  of  Modnt  Sion,  ^hich  it  fonrierly  inckned.  Notwhh- 
^Miding  Its  seeming  strong^  po^on,  it  is  incapable  of  susuiming 
a  severe  assaidt,  be^une,  on  account  of  the  topom(riiy  of  the  land, 
it  has  no  means  of  preventing  the  approaches  of  an  eneihy ;  and, 

t  l^afUlT]ewor«kepi«dkstioiis.of  leAittCAirikeoiiemn^ 
of  Ummimnf  and  Uwir  litwal  fbUlmert,  lee  Vol.  I.  Appendix  No.  IV.  pp.  615-« 
4M. 
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en  the  other  hasd,  h  is  ecmuiMaided,  ai  lb&  disMooe  (|f  a  gm-flbat, 
bgr  the  Djebel  Tor,  or  the  Mount  of  Olms.^  ImpottDg  aa  dit 
appearance  of  Jerusalem  is,  when  viewed  fron  that  .mounlaiBy— * 
and  exhibitii^  a  oonmactness  of  stniotnre  like  that  dhided  lo  ^ 
Ae  Psahnist,^i^-4fae  'muskm  vanidies  on  entrn^  Ae  town.  No 
^streets  of  palaces  and  walks  of  state,"— hoo  h%lHraised  ardies  (rf* 
triumph — no  Ibuntains  to  cool  the  ai^,  or  porticoes — not  a  smgb 
vestige  meets  the  travdler,  to  announce  its  former  mifitary  gpneat* 
ness  or  commercial  opidence :  but  in  the  {dace  of  these,  he  finds 
hinuelf  aicomnassed  by  walls  of  rude  roasaDry,  the  ddl  uni* 
fermity  of  wbicui  is  only  broken  bjr  the  occasioBed  protrusion  of  a 
small  grated  window.  tVmm  the  iaugkUr  of  Zitm  aU  her  beauig  ie 
departed.  (Lam.  i.  6*)  The  finest  section  of  thecitjr  is  that  ommk 
1)ited  by  the  Armenians ;  in  the  otb»  quarters,  the  streets  are  mudi 
narrower,  being  scarcely  wide  e&ou^  to  aAsut  three. camels  to 
stand  abreasL  In  the  western  quaiter  uid  in  the  centre  of  J«ii-> 
salem,  towards  Calvary,  the  low  and  iU-buih  bouses  (wlach  have 
flat  terraces  or  domes  on  the  top,  but  no  chimneys  or  windows)  stand 
v^  cfose  tt^ether ;  but  in  the  eastern  part,  Amg  the  hrcck 
Kedron,  die  eye  perceives  vacant  spaces,  mi  amoi^  the  rest  dud 
which  surrounds  the  mosque*  erected  by  the  KhaltT  Omar,  a.  d. 
637,  on  the  site  of  the  teiiq)le,  and  the  nearly  desoted  qx)t  where 
once  stcxxl  the  tower  of  Antonia  and  the  second  pakce  of  Herod* 
The  present  population  of'  Jc^oisalem  is  variously  esdmated.  Capt. 
Light,  who  visited  it  in  1814,  computed  it  m  twelve  thousand. 
Mr.  Buckin^am,  who  was  there  in  1816,  from  the  best  information 
he  could  procure  states^  that  the  fixed  midenii  (more  than  cite  half 
of  whom  are  Mohammedans)  are  about  eight  thousand :  but  the 
continual  arrival  and  departure  of  strangers  taske  the.  total  number 
of  persan$  preeent  in  die  city  from  ten  lo  fifteen  thousand  generally, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  proportions  winch  the 
numbers  of  persons  of  diflkrent  sects  bear  ta  each  other  in  this  esti- 
-mate,  be  found  it  difficult. to  ascertain.  The  Mohammedans  are 
unquestionably  the  most  numerous.  Next,  in  poiiat  of  numbers,  ajse 
the  Ore^  Chrisdans,  who  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  clergy,  and 
of  devotees.  The  Armenians  follow  next  m  order  as  to  numbers^ 
but  their  body  b  thought  to  exceed  that  ot  the  Greeks  in  influence 
and  in  wealth.  Of  Europeans  there  are  onbf  the  few  monks  of  the 
Contfento  ddla  Terra  Santa^  and  the  still  fewer>  Latin  :pi)grinis  who 
occasionally  visit  diem.  The  Copts,  Abysainians,  Nestorians,  be 
aro  scarcely  perceptible  ifi  the  '<;rowd  :  .and  even  the  Jews  ate  more 

1  Travels  of  Afi  Bey,  m  Morocco,. Egypt,  Aralua,  Syria,  Ao.  between  1803  uui 
1807,  vol.  tip. 345. 

a  JanuelemielraildeilaaacitytliitiseMRpM^toMtiiei.    Peel,  csjoi.  S. 

9  In  the  Travels  of  AU  Bey,  (vol.  ii.  pp.  214—337.)  there  is  a  minute  deeerip- 
tioa  ittiuirated  with  three  Urce  plates,  of  this  mos^e,  or  rather  group  of  noemee. 
erected  at  dil6»ent  periods  of  Islamism,  and  exhibiting  the  prevailing  taste  of  tbe 
various  ages  when  they  were  severally  constructed.  This  traveller  states  that  llwr 
form  a  very  harmqniona  whole :  the  edifice  is  coUeetiVel^  tenned|  in  Arabic,  £l 
Jiaram,  or  the  Teinp^. 
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lenMrkable  from  the  striking  peculiari^  of  their  features  and  dress, 
duin  from  diek  numbers  as  contrasteci  with  other  bodiesi  Mr.  Jol-> 
fifle,  w^  Vished  Jerusalem  in  1B17,  states  that  th^  highest  estimate 
makes  the  total  number  amount  to  twenty-fiye:  thousand.  Of  these 
there  are  supposed  to  be      . 

Mohammedans        ....  .     13,000 

Jews       -        -        -        -        -  .     -       from  3  to  4,000 

Greeks «        .        .      2,000 

Roman  Catholics  (inehiding  European  Catholics)     800 
Armenians      -        -        -        -        -        .        .         400 

Copts      -        •        --        ---        -        -  50 

Dr.  Richardson,  who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  1818,  estimates  die 
popolalion  at  20,000  persons,  of  whom  5000  are  Mussulmans,  5000 
Christians,  and  10,000  Jews. 

Tbla  is  a  very  slender  aggregate,  compared  with  the  dourishing 
pQpalaik>n  which  the  city  once  supported ;  but  the  numerous  sieges 
It  h^  undereone,  and  their  consequent  spoliations,  have  left  no  vestige 
of  its  <Migmu  power.  '^  Jerusalem,  under  the  government  of  a  Turk- 
ish aga,1s  still  more  unlike  Jerusalem  as  it  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Sobimm,  than  Athens  during  the  administration  of  Pericles,  And 
Athens  under  the  dominion  of  the  chief  of  the  blactc  eunuchs. .  We 
bwe  it  upon  judgment's  record,  that  before  a  mdrchins  arm^j  a  land 
ha$  been  at  the  garden  of  £den,  b^nd  it  a  dtsoiate  vnldemest. 
(Joel  ii.  3.)  The  present  appearance  of  Juda^  has  embo<hed  the 
aWfai  wammgs  of  the  propliet  m  all  their  terrible  reality.'*^ 

IX.  As  it  would  require  a  vohime  to  give  even  an  epitome  of  the 
hisloiy  of  the  Jews,  a  brief  enumeration  of  their  principal  historical 
epochs  must  terminate  this  chapter^    They  are  as  follow : — 

A.M.      B.C. 

1.  The  Exode  from  Egypt        -        -        -        -        -    2513  1491 

S.  The  Delivery  of  the  Law 2514  1490 

3.  The  Death  of  Moses ;  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites 

into  the  promised  limd,  under  Joshua          ->        •    2553  1451 

4  ^aul  appointed  and  consecrated  king    .        j        *    2909  1096 

5.  The  Accession  of  David  to  the  throne  -        -        ^    2949  1055 

4L  The  Reign  of  Solomon  alone         .        •        -        .    S990  1014 

7.  The  Dedication  of  the  Temple  -  -  -  -  3001  1004 
8L  Accession  of  Rehoboam,  and  the  secession  of  the 

ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam  -  -  -  -  ,  .,-  ?029  976 
9.  The  Kingdom  of  Israel  terminated  by  Shalmaneser, 

king  of  Assyria,  after  it  had  subsisted  two  hundred 

and  fifty-four  years    -        -        -        -        -        •    3283  761 

"X  ' 

1  JoDifib*!  Letters  from  Pftleetm^r  written  in  1817,  Land.  1820,  8to.  p.  JOS. 
The  iketdi  of  the  modem  stale  of  Jemsalem^  above  given,  has  been  drawn 
im,  from  a  earefiil  eomparison  of  this  intelligent  writer's  remarks,  with  the 
observatioiis  «f  M.  Chateanbriand,  made  in  \m  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  op.  63.  83.  84. 
179, 180.),  of  AH  Bey,  made  in  1803-18W  (Travels,  vol.  u.  ??J^^^--^^\f 
Capi.  Light,  made  m  1814.  (Travels  in  Egypt,  Ac.  pnU^TS-lOT.),  and  of  M^^ 
BveUngbam,  made  in  161Q.  (Travels  in  Palestine,  pp  260—262.)  See  abo  Dr. 
JUchai&on's  TMfttb  along  the  Bieditsmiiflan,  4ko.  vol.  ii.  pp.  236—368. 
TOL.  UI.  d  I 
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10.  Tlie  I>eftructio&  of  the  kingdom  of  Jwldi,  after  it 

had  sabnsted  four  boodred  and  nxty^e^Jit  years 
from  the  cottmencenient  of  David's  rein ;  and 
three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  from  tlie 
separation  between  Jndah  and  the  ten  tribes     -    3416      588 

11.  The  Dedication  of  the  second  temple  at  Jerusalem  3489      515 

▲.^ 

12.  The  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ 4004  1 

13.  The  Crucifixion,  death,  resurrection)  and  ascension 

of  Jeftts  Christ         -^ 4080        33 

14.  The  Siege  and  Capture  pf  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and 

the  utter  subversion  of  the  Jewish  poUty  -        -    4073        70 


(    27    ) 


MouBt  Tabor,  as  seen  from  the  Plab  orEsdraelon. 


CHAPTER  n 

PHYSICAL   GEOORAPHT   OF  THE    HOLT   I«AN9. 

I.  Climate.— n.  Seasons.— I.  Seed  Time.-'-Ji,  FTtnter— S.  The 
CM  Seaton,  or  Winter  Solstice. — 4.  Harvest. — 5.  Suasmer.^- 
^.  Tl^  Hot  Season.— Heavy  Dews.— m.  Rivers^  Lakes,  Wells, 
and  Fountains. — ^IV.  Mountains.— V.  VaJUes. — ^VI.  Cdv^s. — 
Vn.  PUnns. — ^Vni.  Deserts.^^Horrors  and  dangers  of  travelling 
w  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia.— IK.  Productions  of  the  HS/ 
Land. — Vegetables^  Animals,  and  Mines. — Testimonies  ofantieni 
and  fsodern  authors  to  its  fertility  and  population. — Its  present 
degraded  and  comparatively  unctutivatea  state  accounted  for.-^ 
X.  Calamities  wM  which  this  country  VHis  visited.^^1.  The 
Plague. — 2.  Earthquakes.—^.  WUrlvnnds. — i.  The  Devastor 
turn*  of  Locusts. — 6.  Famine. — 6.  Volcanoes. — ^7.  The  Simoom 
or  Pestilential  Blast  of  the  Desert. 

I-  JL  HE  surface  of  the  Hply  Land  beiDg  diversified  with  mouik» 
tains  and  plains,  its  C/tmote  varies  in  dirorent  places;  though  in 
general  it  is  more  setded  than  in  our  more  western  countries.  From 
TVipoli  to  Sidon,  the  country  is  much  colder  0ian  the  rest  of  the 
coast  further  to  the  north .  and  to  the  south,  and  its  seasons  are  less 
regular.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Judca,  where  die  vegetable  prcnluctions  «re  much  later  than  on  the 
sea-coast  or  in  the  vicmiQr  of  Gaza.  From  its  loAy  situation,  the  air 
of  Siq)het  in  Galilee  is  so  fresh  and  cool,  that  the  heats  are  scarcely 
felt  there  during  the  summer ;  though  in  the  neighbouring  cotmtry, 
particularly  at  me  foot  of  Mount  Tabor  and  in  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
the  heat  is  intense.^    Generally  speaking,  however,  the  atmosphere 

Harroer't  Observations,  vol.  i.  pp.  d*— 4.    London,  1808. 
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IS  mild :  the  stmiiners  are  commooty  diy,  and  extreme^  hot  :i  in- 
tensely hot  days,  liowever,  ib^  frequency  succeeded  by  intense^ 
cold  nights  f  and  it  is  to  these  sudden  vicissitudes,  and  their  conse- 
quent efiects  on  the  human  frame,  that  Jacob  refers,  when  he  says 
diat  in  ike  day  the  draagM  consumed  himy  and  the  fra$t  by  nigki. 
(Gen.  xxxi.  40.) 

11.  Six  several  seasons  of  the  natural  year  are  indicated  in  Gen. 
viii.  22.  viz.  tted-^ime  and  harveU^^  cold  and  keaiy  nmimer  and  win- 
ter; and  as  agriculture  constituted  the  principal  employment  of  the 
Jews,  we  are  hiformed  by  the  rabbinical  writers,  that  tiiey  adopted 
the  same  division  of  seasons,  with  reference  to  their  rural  work.' 
These  divisions  also  exist  among  the  Arabs  to  this  day.^  A  brief 
statement  of  the  natural  phenomena  occurring  in  these  several  sea- 
sons, will  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  climate 
and  weather  of  the  Holy  Land. 

1.  Seed-Time,  by  tlie  rabbins  termed  j;^  (zeno),  comprised  the 
latter  half  of  the  Jewish  month  Tisri,  the  whole  of  Marchesvan,  and 
the  former  half  of  Kisleu  or  Chisleu,  that  is,  from  the  begimiing  of 
October  to  the  beginning  of  December.  During  this  season  die 
weather  is  various,  very  onen  misty,  cloudy,  with  mizzling  or  pouring 
rain.  Towards  the  close  of  October  or  early  in  November,  the 
fifrmer  or  early  autumnal  rains  beg^  to  fall;  when  tHey  usually 
plou^d  their  lands,  and  sowed  their  wheat  and  barley,  and  gathered 
the  latter  grapes.  The  rains  last  for  three  or  four  di^s ;  they  do 
not  fall  wnhout  intermission,  but  in  frequent  showers.  The  air  at 
this  sea^  is  fre^endy  warm,  sometimes  even  hot ;  but  is  much 
refreshed  by  cold  in  the  night,  which  is  so  int^ise  as  to  freeze 
the^ery  heavy  dews  that  (all.  Towards  the  close  it  beccnies  cooler, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  snow  begins  to  fall  upon  the  moiuitains.  The 
channels  of  the  rivulets  are  sometimes  dry^  and  even  the  large  rivers 
da  not  omtain  much  water.  In  the  latter  part  of  November  the 
leaves  lose  their  foliage.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month  the  more 
delicate  l^ht  their  fires  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22.)  which  they  continue, 
almost  to  the  month  of  April ;  while  others  pass  the  whole  winter 
without  fire. 

2.  Winter,  bv  the  rabbins  termed  mm  (crob^p),  included  the 
latterhalfofChisieu,  the  whole  of  Tebeth;  and  the  former  part  of 
Shebbath,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  beginning 
of  Tebruary.    In  the  commencement  of  this  season,  snows  rarely 

1  Of  the  inteBdiy  of  the  heat  ia  Paieetine,  during  the  suiiimer,"80ine  idea  mnj 
be  fonnedy  when  it  is  known  that  the  mercnjy  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's  thermometer, 
t«  a  tuhterrmmout  recess  perfectly  skmded  (the  scale  being  placed  so  as  not  to 
toneh  the  rock),  renuunod  at  one  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Travels,  vol. 
iv.  p,  IflO.  8?o.  edit. 

,9  The  same  vicissltndea  of  temperature  exist  to  this  day  in  Persia  (Morier'a 
Second  Journey,  p.  97.  London,  1818,  4to.),  and  also  in  figypt  <Capt.  Ughl'9 
Travels,  p.  Se. ;  Dr.  Biehardson  s  Travels  along  the  MedHervaneaa,  4ke.,  vol  i. 
pp.  181, 188.  London,  1822.  8vo.)  Harmei  has  collected  several  testimonies  to  tho 
same  effect,  from  the  earlier  travellers  in  the  East.  Observations  on  Seripturo. 
vol:  i.  pp.  61— €6.  London,  1808. 

3  Bava  Metsia,  fol.  106.  cited  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Hebrew  and  Tai 
£xeKltatoons  on  John  iv.  35.     (Works,  vS.  U.  p.  543.) 

••  See  Gohus's  Lexicon  Arabicnm,  col.  934. 
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hif  except  on  the  mountains^  but  they  seldom  contmue  a  whole  day ; 
ihe  ice  is  thm»  and  melts  as  soon  as  the  sun  ascends  above  the  hori- 
Mb  As  the  season  advances,  the  north  wind  and  the  cold,  es^ially 
on  the  lofty  mountains,  whidi  are  now  covered  with  snow,  is  inronsely 
sefere,  and  sometimes  even  fatal :  the  cold  is  frequently  sopiefcing, 
^iat  persons  bom  in  our  climate  can  scarcely  endure  it.  The  roads 
beocune  slippery,  and  travelling  becomes  both  laborious  and  danger* 
ooa,  especially  in  the  steep  mountain-paths  ^Jer.  liii.  16.  xxiii.  12.)'; 
and  on  this  account  our  Lord,  when  predicting  the  calamities  ^at 
were  to  attend  the  siege  at  Jerusalem,  told  his- disciples  to  pray  Uiat 
their  jUgkt  mighi  not  be  in  the  winter.  (Matt.  xxiv.  20.)  The 
cold  liowever  varies  in  severity  according  to  the  local  situation  of  tlie 
country.  On  hi^  mountains  (as  we  have  just  remariced)  it  isex- 
Qeme ;  but  in  the  plain  of,  Jericho  it  is  scarcely  felt,  the  winter 
diere  resembling  spring;  yet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  winter  in  Pjilestine  were  experienced  by  the  cru- 
saders at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  all  its  horrors.  Many 
persons  of  both  sexes  perished  in  consequence  of  want  of  food,  the 
nrtenaeness  of  the  cold,  and  the  heaviness  of  the  rains,  which  Icept 
them  wet  for  four  successive  days.  The  ground  was  alternately 
deluged  with  rain,  or  encrusted  with  ice,  or  loaded  with  snow ;  the 
beasts  of  burthen  were  carried  away  by  the  sudden  torrents,  that 
descended  (as  they  still  do)  from  the  mountains,  an4  filled  the  rivers, 
or  sank  imo  the  b^gy  groimd.  So  vehement  were  the  rains,  storms 
of  hail,  and  winds,  as  to  tear  up  the  stakes  of  the  tents,  and  cany 
them  to  a  distance.  The  extremity  of  the  cold  and  wet  kiUed  the 
horses,  and  spoiled  their  provisions.^ 

Tbe  hail-siones  which  fslU  during  the  severity  of  the  winter  season 
are  very  hrge,  and  sometimes  fatsJ  to  man  and  lieast.  Such  was 
the  storm  of  hail  that  discomfited  the  Amorites  (Josh.  x.  10) ;  and 
siidi  abo  the  very  grievous  hail  that  destroyed  the  cattle  of  the 
EgjnMnms«  (Exoid.  ix.  18.  23,  24.)  A  similar  hail-storm  fell  upon 
the  witidi  fleet  in  Marmorice  bay,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  year 
1801,*  which  afibrds  a  fine  comment  on  that  expression  of  the 
psahust.  He  casteih  forth  his  Ice  likt  morsels;  who  can  stand  before 
his  cM9  (Psal.  cxivii.  17.)  The  snow,  which  falls  in  Judaea,  is  by 
the  same  ele^gant  inspired  writer  compared  to'woob  (Psal.  cxivii.  16.) ; 
and  we  are  mfinined  that  in  countries,  Which  are  at  no  great  distance 
firom  Palestine,  the  snow  falls  in  flakes  as  large  as  wamuts :  but  not 
being  very  hard  or  very  compact,  it  does  no  injury  to  the  traveller 
whom  it  covers.'* 

1  flarmer'B  Obaemtiona,  vol.  i.  pp.  36—42. 

a  **  Ob  th9  8U&  of  FebrauT  conunenced  the  bioBt  violeiit  thunder  and  hftil  stom 
•ver  lemembered,  and  which  oontiimed  two  dsjB  and  nights  mtermittingly.  Tb% 
hafl,  or  raihar  the  ic&^tonM  were  as  big  ^  hrge  wahrats.  The  camps  were  deltigtd 
with  a  torrent  of  them  two  feet  deep,  which,  ponrinff  from  the  moimtains,  swept 
etery  thing  before  H.  The  scene  of  confusion  on  shore,  by  the  horses  brealoM 
looaa,  and  the  men*  being  xmable  to  Ibce  the' storm,  or  remain  stifl  in  the  ftt^zia}' 
dehige^  sarpasses  description.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  such  a  tempest."  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  Histo^  of  the  l^itiA 
Expedition  to  Egypt,  toI.  i.  p.  8.  8to.  edit. 
«,  a  Hanner*8  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  45.  note. 
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But,  however  severe  the  cdd  weather  sometinies  is  b  these  coun- 
tries, there  are  intervab  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  sub 
shines  and  there  is  no  wind,  and  when  it  is  p^ectly  warm — some- 
times ftnost  hot—-in  the  open  air.  At  such  seasons  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  East  enjo^  the  conversation  of  their  friends,  sauntering  about 
in  the  air,  and  sttting  under  the  waUs  of  their  dwellings;  while  the 
houses  of  the  more  opulent  inhabitants,  having  pocches  or  gateways, 
with  benches  on  each  side,  the  master  of  the  family  receives  visitors 
there,  and  despatches  his  business— few  persons  (not  even  the  near* 
est  relations^  naving  further  admission  except  on  extraordinary  oc^ 
casions.  Tnese  circumstances  materially  illustrate  a  difficult  passage 
in  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxiii.  30.}— wfbo,  thou  ion  of  mau^  &t 
children  of  thy  people  are  ititt  talking  concerning  thu^  by  the  walls 
.  AN9  07  TH£  DOORS  of  the  hqUiCi^  and^geok  one  to  another j  every 
one  to  hi$  brother  y  sayings  Come^  I  pray  ^tt,  and  hear  what  it  the  word 
that  Cometh  fordi  from  the  Lolrd.  It  appears  from  Ezek.  xxxiii.  21 . 
that  these  things  were  transacted  in  the  tenth  month,  corresponding 
with  the  close  of  our  December  or  the  commencement  of  Janoary. 
The  poorer  people  therefore  sat  under  their  walls  for  the  benefit  oi 
the  sun,  whBe  those  in  better  circuhistances  sat  in  their  porchways  or 
gateways,  to  enjoy  its  genial  rays.* 

It  appears  thiereibre  that  one  part  of  ifae  winter  is,  by  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  East,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  severity  of  the 
cold,  which  may  be  denominated  the  depth  of  theuf  winter. 

3.  The  COLD  SEASON  or  Winter  Solstice,  by  the  rabbins  tenned  *^ 
(kor^,  comprises  the  latter  half  of  Shebeth,  the  whole  of  Adar, 
and  tne  former  half  of  Nisan,  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the 
beginning  df  A[»il.  At  the  commencement  of  this  season,  the  weather 
is  cold,  but  it  gradually  becomes  warm  tuid  evra  hot,  particularly  in 
die  plain  of  Jericho.  Thunder,  li^tmng,  and  hail,  are  frequent. 
Vegetable  nature  npw  revives;  the  almond  tree  blossoms,  and  the 
gardens  assume  a  delightful  appearance.  Bar)ey  is  ripe  at  Jericho, 
though  but  little  wheat  is  in  the  ear.  The  latter  ^  rains  sometimes 
begin  to  fall  in  the  end  of  this  season.    » 

.  4.  The  HARVEST,  by  the  rabbins  denominate^  *)^ltp  (k^sir),  in- 
cludes the  latter  half  of  Nisan,  the  whole  of  ^ar  (or'  Zif,)  and  the 
ibrmer  half  of  Sivan,  that  is,  from  the  bennning  of  April  to  the 
bednning  of  June.  In  the  first  fortnight  of  this  season,  the  latter 
raxne  are  firequent,  but  cease  towards  the  end  of  April,  when  the 
sky  is  generally  fair  and  serene.  In  the  plain  of.  Jericho  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  excessive,  though  in  other  parts  of  Palestine  the 
weather  is  most  deligbtftd  \  and  on  the  sea-coast  the  heat  is  tempered 
by  morning  and  evening  breezes  from  the  sea.  As  the  har^^est 
depends  on  the  duration  of  the  rainy  season,  the  early  or  autumnal 

1  In  our  authoriMd  venion,  the  prepodtion  '\^\m  reBdered  fmmst  thee,  vhich 
is  erronsotts,  M  the  context  Bbows  that  the  Jews  were  Ulking  e/ or  eone^rmmg  the 
prophet,  and  m  it  is  properly  Tendered  in  Fsel.  Izzzrii.  3.    Ghrwut  tkm^s  ere 


tyoken  of  CAm,  O  cUy  of  God, 
S  fluiii0r*8  Obeenrations,  toI.  i.  pp.  5C 


50-^. 
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nns,  and  die  laHer  or  spring  rams,  sure  absdut^Iy  necessaiy  to  the 
support  of  vegetaticHi,  and  were  consequently  objects  greatly  desired 
bvtfae  Israelites  and  Jews«^  These  rains,  however,  were  always 
<^in^  (Ezra  x.  9.  and  Sol.  Song  ii.  11.),  and  often  preceded  by 
vfainwinds  (2  Kings  iii.  16, 17*}  mt  nosed  such  quantities  of  sand  as 
to  darken  the  dcy,  or^  b  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian,  to  make 
At  heacena  blaek  with  clouds  and,  wind.  (1  Kin^xviji.  45.)  lii 
Egypt  die  barley  harvest  precedes  the  summer.  This  may  eiqplaia 
Jer.  vm.  20.'  where  (he  harvest  id  put  first  in  the  description.-^TTle 
hanett  upeut^  the  w/nmer  is  ended^  and  we  are  not  saved.^ 

Hie  rams  descend  in  P^e^ne  with  gr^ac  violence ;  and  as  whole 
viflages  in  the  East  are  constructed  only  with  palm-branches,  mud, 
add  tiles  baked  in  the  sun,  (perhaps  correspohding  to  and  explanatory 
of  the  untempered  mortar  nodced  iii  Ezek.  xiii.  1 1*1  these  rains  not 
unfrequently  dissolve  the  cement,  such  as  it  is,  and  tne  houses  hU  to 
the  groimd.  To  these  effects  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in  Matt«  vii. 
25—27.  Veiy  small  cteuds  are  likewise  the  forerunners  of  violent 
storms  and  hurricanes  in  the  east  as  well  as  in'  the  west:  they  rise 
Uke  a  num^s  hand  (I  Kings  xviii.  44;)  until  the  whole  sky  becomes 
bhck  with  rain,  which  descends  in  torrents,  that  rush  down  the  steep 
hiOs,  and  sweep  every  thing  before  them.'  In  our  Lord's  time,  this 
{riienomenon  seems  to  have  become  a  certain  prognostic  of  wet 
weather.  He  md  to  the  peophj'  When  ye  «66  the  c2tmcl(THN 
Nc^Xnv)*  rise  out  of  the  xoest^  straighttoay  ye  say^  There  cometb  a 
shower;  and  so  it  is.     (Luke  xii.  54.)  ,  / 

5.  lie  suMMCR,  by  the  Rabbins  termed  ;(tp  (ktits),  compre- 
hends die  latter  half  of  Sivan.  the  whole  of  'Thammuz,  and  the 
former  half  of  Ab,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  beginning 
of  August.  The  heat  of  the  weather  mcreases,  and  the.  nights  are  so 
warm  that  the  inhabitants  sleep  on  their  hoiise  tops  in  the  open  air. 

6.  The  HdT  season,  by  the  Rabbins  called  QVl  (<^huii),  or  the 
great  keo^,  includes  the  latter  half  of  Ab,  the  wnde  ot  Elul,  and  the 
former  half  of  Tisn,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  August  to^  the, 
b^inning  of  October.  During  the  chief  part  of  this  season  the 
h^  is  int^isey  though  less  so  at  Jerusalem  than  in  the  plam  of 
Jericho :  there  is  no  cold,  not  even  in  the  night,  so.  that  travellers 

1  Hm  fidlowiog  are  a  fym  among  tho  many  alluatooa  in  the  Scripture  to'  tke 
importaiica  of  the  eai^  and  latter  rouiB^anil  the  earneatneae  with  whieh  they  were 
daaired.  Deal.  zi.  14.  Job  zzix.  23.  ProT.  rri.  15.  Jer.  iii.  3.  ▼.  24,  Hob.  vi.  3. 
JeeliL83.  Zeck.  z.l/  .        '    ' 

t  JewttVm  Caqialian  Reeea^hea  in  the  Mediterranean,  Ae.  p.  144.  London, 
ia».  8vo.- 

9  X  olnUlar  phenomenon  ia  notioed  by  Homer  (Iliad,  lib.  iv.  275~>-978.),  and 
abatalm  plaoe  in  Abyannia.  Mr.Bmcei  apeakfaig  of  the  phenomena  altendinff 
the  humdation  of  the  Nile,  aayaz-r-Every  mominffi  *'  afaoa^  nine,  a  amall  cloud, 
not  above  Ibor  feet  broad,  appeara  in  the  eaat,  whirnng  violently  roond,  aa  if  upqn 
an  azia ;  Irat,  arrived  near  tblB  senith,  it  first  abatea  ita  motion,  then  loaea  its  form, 
and  ejctenda  Ua^greaAly,  and  aeema  to  eaU  up  vaponra  from  all  oppoa|te  quarters.'^ 
Tlwae  elaada  having  altahie4  neatly  theaame  helrht.  rariiagainat  each  oUier  with 
mat  vinlance»  and  put  me  alwaya  in  mind  of  Bliaha  ftrefiUinip  rain  on  Mount 
CameL**    Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  336  8vo. 

4  Tbe  article  here,  ia  nnqaertionafbly  demonatratiw.  0eo  Bp.  BfkkDeton'a  Doe- 
trfaaa  of  the  Gra^  A^ele,  p.  327. 
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pass  whole  tai^his  mAe  open  air  without  ificofivenicence.  .  I.i#?banon 
la  for  the  oioBt  part  fr^e  from  snow,  except  in  die  caTtorns  and  defiles 
where  the  sun  cannot  penetrate.  IXiring  the  bofdeasooy  hsis  not 
nncomipon  in  the  East  Indies  tor  persons  to  die  suddenhr,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  solar  ra3rs  (whence  we  aecessitjr 
of  being  carried  in  a  palanauin).  This  is  now  commonty  termed  a 
amp-de^oleili  or  stroke  ol  the  son.  The  son  erf' the  woman  erf" 
Shunem  appears  to  have  .died  in  ccmsequenceof  a  coupnle^solcil 
(3  Kings  iv.  19^  20.)  \^  and  to  tUs  fatal  effect  of  the  stdar  heat  the 
psalmist  alludes,  as  he  also  i&es  to  some  ,deadly'niduence  of  tbe 
lunar  rays  (Psal,  cx^.  2,),  thoo^ it-is  difficult  to  'say  b  what  that 
influence  consists.^  "     ^ 

Trom  the  time  of  harvest,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  tfie 
middle  of  September^  it  neither  ndns  nor  thunder^  (Pror.xxri/l. 
1  Sam.  xii.  17.y  During  the  latter  part  of  ;April,  or  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  harvest,  the  ni^nUng  elcWis  seen  ear)jr  in  the  inorning, 
which  disappears  ^  the  ~  sun  ascends  above  the  horizon.  (Hos.  vi.  4. 
^lii.  3.)  These  hght  fleecy  clouds  are  without  water  (ys^sXiu  eem^^ ; 
and  to  them  the  sqpostle  Judi^  (verse  12.)  compares  the  false  teacfaersi 
who  even  then-  began  to  coAitanunale  the  church  of  Christ^  In  Deut. 
xxxii.  2.  the  doctrine  of  Jehovah  is  compared  to  the  rain,  and 
cloudfl  are  the.  instniments'  by  whicb  riun  is  disiiHed  uponihe  eaftb. 
In  arid  or  pw^ed  countries,  the  vei^  appearance  of  a  eloud  is 
delightful,  becdCise  .it  is  a  token  of  refresfamg  showers ;  but  when 
sudden  winds  ^rise,  and.  di^rse  these  clouds,  the  hope  of  the 
husbandman  aiid  ^epherd  is  cut  off.  The  fplse  teachers  aOiided  to, 
are  represented  ds  dotuts,;  xhey  have  the  form  and  office  of  teachers 
of  righteousness,  and  from  such,  appearances  pure  doctrine  n^iy 
naturally  be  expected.  But  Uiene  are  d{mdi  v^ithout  witer  i  they 
distil  no  refreshing  showers,  Wause  they  .contain  none'^  umI  they 
are  carried  about  6y  tlieir  passions,  as  those  li^t  iind  fleecy  clouds 
^  in  question  are  carried  by.  the  wkidi.^ 

From  the  Jewish  month  Sivan, .  throu^  the  entire  months  of 
Tammuz,  Ab,  and  the  former  part  of  Elut,  conre^>ondii^  with  pur 
months  of  May,  Jupe,,  July,  and  August,  myt  a  single  cloud  is  to 
be  seen;  but  during  the  night,  the,  earth  is  moi^ned  by  a  coinoua 

.  I  E^mont  tfHd  Heynu*  <wiio  tiAToUed  in  PmlMtiD»  in  tile  beg-innin^of  the 
eighteenth  century,)  found  the  tir  tbout  Jericho  extremely  hot,  and  say  •theft  it 
^destroyed  several  persons  the  yew  before  they  w«re.  there.  The  ^fmf  of  kittf 
Baldwhi  IV.  toflfered  conAderably  from  this-  cireumAtance  near  Tiberias.  The 
heat  at  the  time  <wa«  so  uniieaaUy  gmtX,  (hat  as  mtahy  died'  by  that  as  by  the  sword. 
After  the  battle,  in  their- retnm  to  their  former  encampment,  a  certain  eedeeiaalMy 
of  some  distinction  in  the  ohar^h  and  in  ihe  army,  not  beiiq;'  ablft'to  bear  the  Te> 
hemenco  of  the  beat,' ««»' carried  m  a  litter,  but  eipitfed  under  Mount  Tabor.— 
Harmer's  Obserratioas,  vol.  i.  p.  4.       '  • 

s  The  Psalmist's  words  are— Tie  Jun  Bhail  ntt  smite  tkM  ky  d«y,  imt  the  meen 
try  night :  from  which  last  Woi^ds  H  H  mamftttt  that  the  hmarrays  did  peedom 
soma  bad  effecto.  Pevh^M  the  foUewfaif  fact  may  senre  to  etueUbte  this  paasafe : — 
In  Bengal  the  moon-beams  kav  a  peraieious  infliienee.  Meat  hunf  up,if  elpoeed 
to  moonlight^  will  not  4ake  the  salt,  W  taintt-and  spoils  speed^y :  whereas  the  sane 
kind  of  meat,  if  kept  from  the  moonlight,  wiU  take  salt,  and  keep  rood  for  Some  tiBM. 
Extract  of  %  letter  from  India,  m  Ihe  Gfafiitiaa  Obwrm  ^  1808,  T^  viii.  p.  7M. 

3  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  OB  Jude  12. 
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ieWf  which  in  the  sacl^  vdume  b  frequent^  made  a  aymbol  of  the 
(fivine  goodness.  (Compare  Gen.  xxvii.  28.  and  xSx*  25.  where  the 
Uessiw  fivvi  above  is  equivalent  with  dew,  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  xxxiii* 
13.  Jw  xxix.  19.  Bfic.  v.  7.^  In  Arabia  Petrsa  the  dews  are  so 
heavy,  as  to  wet  to  the  skm  tnose  who  are  exposed  to  them  r  but  9S 
soon  as  the  sun  arises^  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  a  little  warmed, 
the  mists  are  quickly  dispersed,  and  the  idHmdant  moisture,  which 
the  dews  had  commumcated  to  the  sands,  is  entirely  evaporated. 
What  a  forcible  description  is  this  of  the  transiently  good  impressions, 
felt  by  many,  to  which  the  prophet  Hosea  alludes !  (vi.  4.)  Other 
references  to  the  refreshing  nature  of  the  dews  of  Palestine,  occur 
ID  PsaL  cxxxiii.  3.  and  Hos.  xiv.  5.^  These  dtews  fall,  as  in  other 
countries,  very  fast  as  well  as  very  suddenly,  upon  every  blade  of  grass 
and  every  spot  of  earth :  whence  an  active  and  expeditious  solmeiy 
is  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  12.  by  a  beautiful '^gure,  compared  to  dew.  But, 
however  copious  the  dews  are,  they  nourish  only  the  more  robust 
or  hardy  plants;  and  as  the  ^season  of  heat  advances,  the  grass 
withers,  the  flowers  fade,  every  green  herb  is  dried  up  by  the  roots 
and  dies,  unless  watered  by  the  rivulets  or  by  the  labour  of  man.^ 
To  thb  appearance  of  the,  fields,  diuing  an  eastern  summer,  th^ 
royal  psabnist  afludes.  (Psal.  xi^ii.  4.)  If,  at  this  seascm,  a  single 
sfNurk  feOs  upon  the  grass,  a  conflagration  imipediately  ensues,  es- 
pecially if  there  should  be  any  briars  or  thorm,  low  dirubs,  or 
woods  coo^iious.  (Psal.  Ixxxiii.  14.  ba.  ix.  18.  x.  17,  18.  Jer. 
xxi.  14.  Compare  also  Exod.  xxii.  6.  and  Joel  i.  19,  20.)  The 
Ace  of  the  country  becomes  entirely  changed  \  the  fields,  so  lately 
clotbed  with  the  richest  verdure  and  adorned  with  the  loveliest 
flowefs,  are  converted  into  a  brown  and  arid  wilderness  \  the  foun- 
tains and  rivulets  are  dried  up;  and  the  soil  becomes  so  hard  as  to 
esdiibit  large  fissures  or  clefts.  These  eflTects  are  accelerated  if  the 
east  wind  blow  for  a  few  days ;  which  being  usually  dnr  and  pro* 
dudng  a  blight,  becomes  fatal  to  die  cxxn  and  vmes  ufob  xv.  2c 
Goi.  idi.  6.  23.  Ezek.  xviL  10.  xpc.  12.  Hos.  xiii.  15.  Jonah  iv«8. 
Psal.  eiii.  15,  16.);  and  is  particuhuly  dangerous  to  navigators  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  is  alluded  to  in  Psal*  xlviii.  7.,  and 
Eoek.  xxvii.  26.  The  people  of  the  East  generally  term  every  wind 
an^ast  wind,  that  blows  between  the  east  and  north  and  the  east 
and  soodi.  Hie  Euroclydon,  which  caused  the  wreck  of  die  vessel 
in  which  Paul  was  sailing  to  Rome,  was  one  of  these  tempestuous 

1  aiMW's  TraTelB,  vol.  ii.  p.  325.  The  Tery  heavy  dews  which  fall  m  the  Hojiv 
Land,  are  noticed  by  almost  every  one  who  has  traveUed  in  that  oountry.  We  ihall 
addnce  the  testimonies  of  two  of  the  most  emuMnt.  MaondreH;  tniTellin||[  neat 
Moai  Hermonf  In  the  year  1697,  says:— <<  We  were  instructed  by  experience, 
what  the  Psalmist  means  by  the  ieio  of  Hemum  (t'saL  cnziii.  3.)>  cmr  tents  being 
at  vet  wiik  U.atifitkad  rained  nU  nMt^  (Travels  irom  Aleppo  to  Jerasalem, 
p.  77.)  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarfca  when  on  his  journey  from  Abookir  to  Kosetta,  in  1801, 
says:— We  iHd  a  tent  allotted  to  ns  ior  the  ni^;  it  was  doable  Kned^  yet  sa 
CMMvs  are  the  dews  of  Bgypt""  (the  climate  of  which  coontry  is  similar  to  that 
or  the  Holy  Land),  "  i^ear  jMMst,  dbrt  Oe  iiMrter  iviiedjrt^ 
(Tiavala»  vol.  in.  p.  36c  6v6.) 

s  Hannar's  Obaertations,  vol  i.  p.  6^ 

▼01^  in.  6 
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CAst  viocb,  flwiMC  rv^^tvAK,  that  (hove  emy  thnig  fae£are  H.  (Aets 
xxvii.  14.)  Such  v^mb  ve  common  m  the  Meditemaiean  to  tins 
day,  where  th^  aie  called  LeMntert^  the  terai  Levoii^iiieaiUDg  that 
countiy  which  lies  at  theeastem  extremity  of  that  sea.^ 

in.  Iq  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  diowers  in  the  East,  water 
is  an  article  of  great  importam^  to  the  inhabitants.  Hence,  in  Lot's 
estimation,  it  was  a  princqpiJ  reconunendatkin  of  the  plain  of  Jordan 
that  it  was  well  fMtered.  even/  where;  (Gen.  xiii.  10.)  and  the  same 
advantage  contmued  in  later  ages  to  be  enjoyed  by  die  braeht^s, 
whose  coimtry  was  intersected  by  numerous  brooks  and  streams; 
whence  it  is  not  more  emjphatically  dian  beautifully  described  as  a 
kuid  of  brook*  ofwater^  ojfountaina  and  depths^  thai  spring  out  ef 
ffoUies  and  hUb.  Ancl  the  same  preference  is  given  to  this  day  fay 
the  E^lauts  (a  Tartar  tribe  occupymg  a  district  in  the  northern  pait 
of  the  Persian  empire,)  who  carry  their  flocks  to  the  highest  parts 
of  the  mountains,  where  the  blessings  of  pasturage  andof  good  water 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance.  The  knoiviedge  of  this  circumstance 
will  p^haps  import  new  force  to  the  promises  made  to  die  Genres 
by  the  evangehcal  prophet.  Their  pastures  shatt  be  m  all  AigA 
places,  they  shaU  not  hunger  nor  thirst;  neither  shall  the  sun  or  heat 
smite  them;  for  he  that  nath  merev  on  them  shall  lead  Aetn,  even  by 
the  swings  of  water  shaU  he  guuk  them.  {Issu  xJix.9^n^)  See 
also  Rev*  vii.  16, 17. 

Although  rivers  are  frequendy  mentioned  m  the  sacred  writings, 
yet,  stricdy  speaking,  the  Only  riv^  in  the  Holy  land  is  the  Jordan, 
which  is  sometimes  designate  in  the  Scripture  as  the  river  wkhoot 
any  additkm ;  as  also  is  the  Nile  (Gen.  xli.  I.  Sscod.  i.  22.  ii.  5. 
tv.  9.  vu.  18.  and  viii.  3.  9.  11.),  and,  occasionalhr,  the  Euphrates 
/as  in  Jer.  ii.  18.)  |  in  thoee  cases,  the  tenor  of  toe  discourse  must 
ctetermine  which  is  the  river  actually  mtended  by  the  sacred  writers. 
The  name  of  river  is  also  ^en  to  inconsiderable,  soreams  and  rivu- 
lets, as  to  the  Kishon  (Judges  iv.  7.  and  v.  31.)  and  the  Amon. 
(Deut.  iii.  16.*) 

The  principal  river  which  waters  Palestine  is  the  Jobban  or  Tar- 
Dauj  u  e»  the  river  of  Dan,'  so  called  because  it  takes  its  rise  in  die 
vicmity  of  4he  litde  city  of  Dan.  Its  true  source  is  m  the  lake 
Phiala  near  Cesarea  Hutippi,  at  the  foot  of  Antilibanus,  whence  it 
passes  under  ground,  and,  emerging  to  the  K^t  from  a  cave  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paneas^  it  flows  due  south  through  the  centre  of  the 
countiy,  mtersecting  die  lake  Merom  and  the  sea:  or  hike  of  CUilee, 
and  (it  is  said^  without  mingling  with  it3  waters ;  and  it  loses  hself 
in  the  lake  Aqphaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea,  into  which  it  rolls  a  coii- 
siderable  volume  of  deep  water,  with  such  rqiidiQr  as  to  nrevent  a 
strong,  active,  and  expert  swimmer  from  swimming  across  it.  Hie 
course  of  the  Jordan  is  about  one  hundred  miles ;  Its  breadth  and 
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depth  are  variQus.  Dx.  Shaw  computed  it  to  be  about  thirty  yteda 
broad,  and  diree  yard?  or  oine  feet  in  depth;  and  states  tha  it  dis* 
charges  daily  into  the  Dead  Sea,  about  6,090,000  tons  of  water.^ 
Viscount  Clutteaubriand  (who  travelled  nearly  a  century  nfter  him) 
faund  the  Jordan  to  be  six  Orseven  feet  deep  close  to  the  sh<m,  and 
about  fifty  paces  in  breadth.  The  late  Count  Volney  asserts  it  to  be 
scarcely  sixty  paces  wide  at  its  embouchure.  Messrs^  Bankes  and 
Biickii^;bain,  who  crosised  it  m  January,  1816,  pret^  nearly  ait  the* 
same  Sard  over  which  the  Israelites  passed  on  their  firat  entering  tbe 
promised  had^  found  the  st^am  extremriy  rapid;  and  as  it  flowed 
at  that  put  over  a  bed  iof  pebbles,  its  otherwise  turbid  waters  were 
eoienUy  clear,  as  well  as  pure  and  sweet  to  the  taste.* 

.Amientiy,  the  Jordan  overflowed  Its  banks  about  the  time  of  ba|ky 
harvest  (Jbah.  iii.  15.  iv.  18.  1  Chron.  xii.  15.  Jer.  xlix.  19.)%r 
the  feast  of  the  passover;  when,  the  snows  being  dissolved  on  the 
moontains,  the  torrents  discharged  themselves  into  its  channel  witii 
giBat  impetuosity.  When  vimted  by  Mr.  Maundreil  at  the  beginnii^ 
of  the  last  century ,^  be  could  discern  no  sizn. or  probabilify  of  such 
inundations,  though  so  late  as  the  30th  of  March ;  and  so  ikr  was 
the  river  from  overflowing,  that  it  ran  almost  two  yards  below  the 
brink  of  its  channeL  It  may  be  said  to^ave  two  banks, — the  first 
that  of  the  river  in  its  natural  state ;  the  second,  that  of  its  overflow- 
inp.  After  descending  the  outennost  bank,  the  traveller  proceeds 
aiwat  a  fbrkmg  uppn  a  level  straind,  before  he  comes  to  the  imine* 
date  bank  of  the  river.  Hiis  second  bank  is  now  (as  it  antiently 
was)  so  beset  with  bushes,  reeds,  tamarisks,  widows,  oleanders,  and 
Other  shrubs  and  trees,  which  form  an  asyhim  for  variobs  wild  ani- 
mals, that  no  water  is  perceptible  until  thie  traveller  has  made  his 
arqr  through  them.^  In  this  thicket,  several  kinds  of  wild  beasts 
used  fcrmerly  to  conceal  themselves,  until  the  swelling  of  the  river 
drove  them  from  their  coverts.  To  diis  fact  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
Aides,  when  he  cbmpaies  the  impatience  of  Edom  and  Babylon 
under  the  divine  Judgments,  to  the  coming  vp  of  a  lion  from  Iht 
iwdUm  if  JotnLm.  (Jer.  xlix.  19.)  On  the  level  strand  above 
aoiieed  it  jwobably  was,  that  John  the  Bapdst  stood,  and  pointed  tQ 
tbe  stones  of  which  it  was  composed,  when  he  exclaimed,  /^ry  unU^ 
jpsa,  that  God  i$  Me  ^  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto 
iUifaham ;  and,  tuning  to  the  second  baidc,  which  was  overgrowii 
with  varioos  sbnibs  and  trees  that  had  be«i  suffiwed  to  grow  wild 
for  mgesj. he  added,  and  aaw  aUo  ihe.axe  i$  laid  wUo  tk^  rooi  of 
THK  Taasa:  theridore  every tree^tMehbringeth  not ^^  fnuiT, 
ts  hewn  down^  and  cast  into  the  fire.  (Matt.  iii.  9, 10.)  The  passage 
af  tUsdeepand  rafad  river  by  the  Israelites,  atlfae  most  uniivourabie 

r  Shaw*!  Traveli,  vol.  fi.  pp.  tS6, 18T. 
9  Bnekm^luun**  Travel!,  p.  315. 

9  ManndreQ*!  Journey,  p.  110.    Dr.  Bleemiehaere  Tnwelf  from  Ifoeeow  to 
~B,  ia  nie  yem  1817,  Idle,  p.  m.    (Lond.  1819;  4to.)    The  Jo^ 


ia  maanyi^  fle^aeated  by  maaf  thMMead  mlgruns,  oluefly  of  ttie  Greek  ehureh; 
'  he  MoodUiaivor  TiAdeh  aoTeraor  ef  Jeniaideei,  end  a 


tbi  proteotion  of  the ^ 

vtOaiy  eiooit.  Und.  pp.  191,  ld».    Riehtrdwn's  Tnyels,  nA.  U.  p.  387. 
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jBeason/when  augmented  bjr  the  dissoli^oii  of  the  winter  snofvrs,  was 
more  manifestly  miracdlous,  if  possible,  than  Aat  of  the  Red  Sea; 
becuise  here  Was  no  n^miral  agenc j  wluttiever  empk^ed ;  no  migfatf 
Ivinds  to  sweep  a  passage  as  in  die  former  case ;  no  refiux  in  the 
tide  On  which  minute  philosophers  might  festen  to  depreciate  tha 
mirade.  It  seems,  therefore  to  have  bera  providentiaUy  designed, 
Jb  silence  cavils  respecong  the  former :  it  was  done  at  noon^y,  in 
die  presence  of  the  nei^bouring  inhabitants ;  and  it  struck  tenor 
into  the  kings  of 'the  Amorites  and  Cana^^tes  westward  of  the  river, 
Ufhbse  hearts  meltedf  neither  was  there  any  spirit  in  ikem  mnjf.mioTtj 
becauseofthe  children  of  brad.  (Josh.  v.  I.) 

The  other  remarkable  stre»ns  or  rivulets  of^Palestine  are  tbe 
£A^ing :  1.  The -wfnum,  which,  descends  ^om  the.  nvnmtams  of 
the  same  name,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea  :-^2.  The 
Sihor  (the  Belus  of  andent  geographers,  at  presjsnt  called  the  Kai^ 
danah)  has  its  source  about  four  nules  to  the  east  of  the  heads  ai 
the  met  Kishon.  It  waters  the  plains  of  Acre  and  Esdraekn,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  at  the  gulph  of  Keilah  t^^-rS.  The  brook  JMok 
takes  its  rise  in  the  same  mountams,  and  falls  into  the  river  Jordan* 
It  is  a  rapid  stream,  flowing  over  a  rocky  bed ;  its  waters  are  dear, 
and  agreeable  to  the  tast(,rand  its  banks  are' very  thickly  wooded 
with  deander  and  plane''trees,'Wild  olives,  wild  almonds^  and  nu- 
merous  other  trees.  By  the  Arabs  it  is  now  termed  ^ahr^Zeriak^ 
ot  the  river  of  Zerkah,  from  a  neighbouring  station  or  v91agB  of 
that  name.^ — 4.  The  JTanoA,  or  Brook  ofneeds^  spmgi  from  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  but  only  flows  during  the  winter,  uid  it  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  near  Caesarea :  it  fojrmeriy  separated 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  from-  that  of  Manasseh.  (Jodi:  xvii.  8,  .9.)-— 
9.  The  brook  Besor.  (1  Sam.  xspi.  9^falls  into  the  same  sea  between 
Gaza  and  Rhinocorura.— 6.  The .  JQtAon  issues  from  the  mountain? 
of  Carmel,  at  die  foot  of  which  it  forms  two  streams ;  one  flows 
eastward  into  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the;  other,  taking  a  westerly 
course  through  the  plain  of  Jezceel  or  Esdraekn,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Mediteiranean  Sea.  ThisL  is  die  stream  nodced  in  1  Kk^ 
xviii.  40. — ^7.*  f  edron,  JBdron,  or  Cedron^  as  it  is  v^urioiusly  tensed 
(2  Sam.  XV.  23.  1  Kings  xv.  1?.  2  Kings  xxiii.  6.  12.  2  Chron. 
xxix.  16..  Jer.  xxxL  40.  John  xviii.  1.),  runs  m  the  vall^  of  Jeho* 
shaphat,  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  between  that  city  and  the  mount  of 
Olives ;  except  during  die  winter,  or  after  heavy  rains,  ita  channel 
is  generaUy  (by,  but,  when  swollen  by  torrents,  it  flows  with  great 
impetuosity,'  and,  like  other  brooks  in  cides,  it  is  contaminated  with 
the  fikfa«  of  wUch  it  is  the  recejptpcle  and  Commcm  Sewer.  As  no 
mendoQ  is  made  of  bridges  m  Palesdne,  it  is  probable  that  the 

'        ^' '  '  *  *         ■     ■       '■  T  '  .     '    ' 

1  8hMr*s  Tr«,Tri»^vol.  fi.  p  33. 
>  Bn<ikiiighani*«  Trvn^  y.  3g5> 

•  In  Hke  raumer  tbe  riT«n  ciCjptaa  (which  nknd  lies  to  the  north-wett  of  tha 
"  BoIt  Lend)  are  dtydoring  the  eoiiuneriBoiAhe,  end  tie  eiNdkaii^  tar 

paddeonuiM.    Or. CaaricA Travels, voL iv. p. 75. 
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iahabitaats  fi»'d^  the  rivers  and  brooks  whei^ver  it  was  practicablei 
in  the  same  manner  as  persons  of  both  sexes  do  to  this  diety  m  Bengal, 
frindi  is  alluded  to,  in  Isa.  xhrii.  2.     ' 

Of  the  Lakes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  two  are  particularif 
worthy  of  notice ;  that  of  GaUke  or  Oenne$aretky  and  the  Lake  of 
Sodamj  both  of  which  are  termed  seaa^^  agreeably  to  the  Hebriew 
pbrasedogy,  which  gives  the  name  of  sea  to  any  large  body  of 

1.  The  Sea  of  Ga£fee  (so  call^  from  its  situation  on  the  eastern 
borders  erf*  that  division  of  Palestine),  through  which  die  Jordan  flows, 
was  andmdy  called  die  Sea  of  Vhinnereih  fNumb.  xxxiv,  11.)  or 
Cinneroch  (Josh.  xii.  3^,  from  its  vicinity  to  me  town  of  that  name  ; 
afierwards  Genesar  (l  Macxi.  67.) ;  and  in  the  tone  of  Jesus  Christ 
Oenetaretk  or  Cknne$areih  f  Luke  v.  1«),  from  die  n^^bouring  land 
of  the  same  name  (Matt  xiv.  34«  Mark  vi.  53.) }  and  also  the  Sea 
ofTiberia*  (Jcrfm  vi.  1.  xxi.  1.),  bota  the  contiguous  ciQr  of  Tiberias. 
Ttis  immense  lake,  ahnost  equal  in  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance 
to  that  of  OeoevAj  ^reads  its  clear  waters  overall  the  lower  territory, 
ooendbg  fronl  the  north-east  to  the  south-west.  Its  northern  coast 
is  said  to  be  entirety  cohered  with  basakes,  laya,  and  other  volcanic 
productions.^  -  The  waters  of  the  northern  part  of  this  lake  abound 
with  fish :  this  circumstance  marks  the  propriety  of  our  Lord's 
parable  of  the  aet  cast  into  the  sea  (Matt.  xiii.  47,  48.^,  which  was 
delivered  hybba  from ,  a  vessel  near  the  shore*  •  Phny  states  this 
Ube  to  be  sixteen  miles  m  length  by  .six  miles  in  breadth. 

Jtosepfaus,  whose  mtimate  knowledge  o{  his  country  dves  his 
descriptioDs  a  high  claim  to  attention,  sap  that  ^'  its  breadm  is  forty 
foricHig^  and  its  length  one  hundred  and  forQr.  Its  waters  are  sweet 
and  very  agreeable  tor  drinking,  for  they  are  finer  thap  the  thick  waters 
of  other  fens.  The  lake,  is  also  pure,  and  on  eveiy'side  ends  di* 
reedy  at  the  shcnres,  and  at  tl^e  sand :  it  is  also  of  a  temperate  4iature, 
when  drawn  up,  and  softer  than  river  or  fountain  water,  and  yet 
always  cooler  than  ona  would  expect  in  «>  diffuse  a  place  as  this  is. 
When  this  wat^  is  kept  in  the  open  air,-it  is  as  cold  as  tfabt  snow 
aUch  the  country  people  are  accustomed  to  make  by  night  in  the 
snmmer.  There  are  several  kinds  of  fish  in  it;  different  both  to  the 
taste  and  agfat  fitim  those  dsewhere.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  river  Jordan.*^ 

l%e  fidelity  of  diis  description  of  the  Jewish  historian  is  attested 
by  two  learned  «id  acute  modern  travellers.  Mr.  Buckingham, 
vdio  beheld  it  in  1816,  observes  diat  **  all  these  features  are  drawn 
with  an  accuracy  that  could  on^  have  been  attained  by  one  resident 
in  die  country.    Hie  me  is  sdll  nearly  the  same,  the  borders  of  the 

\Thaa  appoHaiioo  ia  retained  by  the  modem  inhabitants,  who  reside  in  its  vi- 
^nifjy  **  whof  like  the  earliest  ones,  call  their  water  a  sea,  and  reckon  it  and  the 
Dsad  89a  to  the  sooth  of  them  to  be  the  two  lar^st  known  except  the  great 
..    «    , .  -ji^iij.g  Travels,  p.  471. 


s  TniTeis  ofAl  Bey,  vol.  ii.  p.  aJBO. 

>  Josephtw  de  Ben.  Jud.  lib.  iu.  t,  13.  $  7. 
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kkestiD  end  at  the  beach  orthe  sands,  atthe-feet  of  the  momitaka 
vlach  environ  h.  hs  waters  are  still  a&sweetand  temperate  as ever^ 
and  the  lake  abounds  with  ereat  numbers  of  fish  of  various  sixes  and 
'  kmds.  The  appearance  of  the  lake  as  seen  from  CapenttiuD,"  Mr. 
Buckin^iam  stateSt^'is  stiD  grand;. its  greatest  lengfh  runs  oearij 
noith  and  south  from  twehre  to  fifteen  imles ;  and  ifs  breadth  seems 
10  be,  in  general,  fifoiq  six  to  ninemiles.  The  barren  aqpects  of  the 
mountains  on  each  side  and  the  total  absence  of  wood,  give,  however, 
a  cast  of  dubess  tt>  the  picture ;  and  this  is  increased  to  melancholy 
by  the  dead  calm  of  its  waters  abd  the  silence  which  reigps  throng 
out  its  whole  extent,  where  not  a  boat  or  vessel  of  any  kmd  is  to  be 
found.''* 

Dr.  Claike,  bv  whom  thb  lake  was  nsited  a  few  years  before 
Mr.  Buckingham's  arrival,  describes  it  as  longer  and  finer  than  out 
Cumberland  arid  Westmoreland  lakes,  abhou^  it  yiehb  in  majesty 
to  the  stupendous  features  of  Loch  Lomond  m  Sootlapd :  like  our 
MFindermere,  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  is  oAen  greatly  agitated  by 
winds.  (Matt.  viii.  23 — ^27 «)  A  strong  current  marks  the  passage  of 
die  Jordan  through  the  middle  of  this  l&e;  and  when  this  is  opposed 
by  contrary  innds,  which  bfow  here  with  the  force  of  ahmncane 
firom  the  south-east,  sweeping  into  the  lake  firoro  the  mountams,  a 
boisterous  sea  is  instandy  raised :  this  the  small  vessels  of  the  country 
are'  ill  qualified  to  reast.  ^The^wind,"  says  he,  ^*  rendered  its 
surface  roudi,  and  called  to  jntnd  the  situation  of  our  Saviour's 
disciples ;  yKnesa^  m  one  of  the  ttnaH  vessels,  which  traverse  these 
waters,  tberwere  tossed  in  a  storm,  and  saw  Jesus  in  the  fourth 
watch  of  the  night  walking  to  them  upon  die  waves.**  (Matt  znr.^ 
24 — ^26.)  These  agitaifons,  however,  do.  not  last  for  any  length  of 
time. — ^Its  broad  and  extended  surface,  covering  Ae  bottom,  of  a 
profound  valley,  environed  by  lo%  and  precipitous  eminences,  (ex* 
cepting  only  the  narrow  entrance  and  outlets,  of  the  Jordan  at  eadi 
extremity)  added  to  die  impression  of  a  certam  revere^al  awe  under 
which  every  Christian  pilgrim  approadies  it,  ove  it  a  character  oC 
dignity  unparalleled  by  any  similar  scenery.'  When  not  agitated  bf 
tempests,  the  water  is  stated  to  be  as  clear  as  the  purest  crystal, 
sweet,  cool,  and  most  refieshing  to  the  tluMe. 

2.  The  Lake  or  Sea  ofSaAmy  or  the  Dead  Sea,  has  been  cele- 
brated not  only  by  the  sacred  writers,  but  also  by  Josedws,  and 
several  profane  authors.''  It  was  antieody  called  in  the  Scriptures 
the  Sea  t>fthe  Plain  (Deut.  iii.  17.  iv.  49.),  being  situated  in  a.  valley, 
with  a  plain  lying  to  the  south  c^  it ;  the  Salt  Sea  (Deut  iii.  17. 
Josh.  XV.  5.)  fipom  die  extremely  saUne,  and  bitter  taste  of  its 
wators;  the  Salt  Sea  eattioard  rNumb.  xxxiv.  3.)  and  the  Eaet  Sam 
(Ezek;  xlvii.  18.  Joel  ii.  30.),  irom  its  situation  relatively  to  Judea. 

1  Baekinf  ham's  Tnvek,  pp.  470, 471. 

^  Dr.  Clark«'B  Tr»¥e][i,.ToL  iv.  pp.  900, 210. 295.    BuckiaghamV  Travsb,  pp. 

3  JoMphw  d0  Bea  Jnd.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  $  4.;  Plinj  HiatlCat.  lib.  v.  c  avi;  Taea- 
ta^Hiit.]ib.v.  cvi.;  Jnatin.  Ub.azsTi  e.  iii. ;  flttibsr  ia»- <n.  p.  1067,1088. 
edit.  Qzon. 
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Bf  Joeefiam  and  other  writers  it  13  called  the  lake  JMuiStUf  from 
tkie  abundance  of  iMtimieD  found  in  it;  and  also  die  Dead  Sea,  firoin 
aotieiit  traditioDS,  erroneously  dKNigh  generally  received,  that  no 
Ihfing  creature  can  exist  in  its  sta^gnant  and  hydro-sulphuretted 
waters,  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  salt,  bitter,  and  nauseous, 
and  of  such  a  decree  of  specific  gravity  as  will  enable  a  man  to 
float  on  their  sunace  without  motion.^  The  acrid  saltness  of  its 
waters  b  much  greater  than  that  of  the  sea ;  and  the  land,  which 
surrouods  this  lake,  being  equafly  impregnated  with  that  saltness, 
lefases  to  produce  (dants.^  To  tUs  Moses  alludes  in  Deut.  xxix.  23. 
The  air  itself,  which  b  by  evaporation  loaded  with  it,  and  v^hich  is 
impregnated  with  the  sulphureous  and  bitominotis  vapours,  b  fatal 

1  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  Liter&tore,  and  the  Arts,  vol.  vUi.  p.  164.  An 
aaalfris  of  tna  water  of  tlie  Dead  Sea  (a  phial  ofwhieh  had  been  bronffht  to  England 
If  Mr.  Gordon  of  Clunie,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  BanKs^,  conducted 
hj  Dr.  Marcet,  gave  the  foHowin^  results ; — *<  This  water  is  perfectly  transparent, 
and  does  not  deposit  any  crystals  on  standing  in  close  Tesseis. — Its  taste  is  pecu- 
liarly bitter,  saline,  and  pungent^^Solutions  of  silvor  produce  from  it  a  vei^  co- 
moos  precipitate,  showing  the  presence  of  marine  acid. — Oxalic  acid  Instantly 
discovers  lime  in  the  water.— -The  lime  being  separated,  both  caustic  and  car- 
boosted  aUmlias  readily  throw  down  a  magnesian  precipitate.— Solutions  of  bArytes 
produce  a  cloud,  sihowing  the  existence  of  sulphuric  acid.-^No  idumine  can  be 
discovered  in  the  water  mr  the  delicate  test  of  succinic  acid  combined  with  ammo- 
ma. — ^A  small  quantity  of  pulverised  sea  salt  being  added  to  a  few  drops  of  the 
wate^,  ecAA  and  undiluted,  the  salt  was  readily  dissolved  with  the  assistance  of 
mntle  tritwajbem,  showim  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  not  saturated  with  common  salt.— 
none  of  the  coloured  infusions  commonly  Used  16  i^scertain  the  prevalence  of  an 
acid  or  an  alkali,  such  as  litmus,  violet,  ajcid  turmeric,  were  in  the  least  altered  by 
the  water.** 

Dr.  Mareei  analfBed  the  water  bv  two  diffeieat  prooeeies,  the  resulti  of  iHiich 
coincided  very  nearly ;  the  last  of  which,  being  in  his  judgment  the  most  accurate, 
k  subjoined :  On  summing  up  the  contents  of  150  grains  of  the  waito,  they  a)H 
Beared  to  be  as  follow : 

Sahe.         Acid. 

Muriat  of  lime       -        -       5,88  grains  3,69  grains. 

Muriat  of  magnesia        •      15,37  — -^  8,61 

Mtiriatofeoda       -        -'     15,54   ^ —  7,15 

Selenite         -  .     •       •       0,08  -  -  -   . 

And  eoneeqttBuUy  the  proportions  of  tl^ee  salts  in  100  fpana  of  the  water  would  be : 

Grains. 
Muriat  of  lime        ....        3,920 
Muriat  of  magnesia    ....  10,S4<> 
Muriat  of  soda         ....      10,360   , 
Sulphate  of  lime        -        •        •        -    0,054 

24,580 

Philoeophieal  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  lor  1807,  part  ii.  pp. 
398 — 312.  Another  analjrsis,  made  by  the  eminent  French  chemist,  M.  Oay-Lus- 
•ae  in  1819,  gave  nearly  similar  results.  (See  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  &c. 
^vL  vlH.  p.  1€&.)  **  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Dead  Sea  water  now  contains  about 
mmtfnuUk  of  its  weight  of  salts  snppoeed  in  a  state  of  perfect  desiccation ;  or  if 
they  be  desiceated  at  the  tempeniture  of  180^  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  they  will 
\  to  /Mtv-ene  per  cent,  of  the  water.  If  any  person  wish  for  a  stronger 
latiea  er  the  Seriptaro  account  of  the  Migin  of  the  Dead  Sea  than  Uus 
lee,  w«  ean  onl^  pity  the  mieerable  state  of  incredulity  to  which  he  is  re- 
daesd,  and  eomratt  him  to  the  influences  of  that  power  which  can  cause  the  <  wil- 
dstneasto  blewomaathe  roae>'  and  from  *  stones  raise  up  children  unto  AbrtJbam.* " 
Edectie  Review  fbr  1809,  vol.  v.  part.  i.  p.  134. 
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toinegetatiaii;  henee  arises  the  dioMfwsfWX  vAoA  reigns  arotnid 
the  lake.^  Here  formeriy  stood  tfae^eities  of  Sodom  and  Gonicvrab, 
which,  with  three  other  cities  of  ^e  plain,  were  consumed  bjr  fire 
fix>m  heaven ;  to  tfab  desthictioQ  there  are  numerous  allusioiis  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  di^hyii^  md^  signally  the  certain^  and  sudden* 
ness  of  die  divine  ai^er,  wmch  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  impe- 
nitentljr  wicked.  Viewing  this  sea  finm  the  qwc  where  the  Joraaa 
discharges  its  waters  into  it,  this  body  of  water  takes  a  south-easterly 
direction  visible  fiur  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  when  it  disappears  m  a  curve 
towards  the  east.  Its  surface  is  generally  unruffled,  firom  the  hoDow 
of  the  basin  in  which  it  lies  scarcely  admitting  die  free  passage 
necessary  for  a  strong  breeze ;  it  is  howeter,  finr  the  same  reason, 
subject  to  whirlwinds  or  squalls  of  sbcnt  duration.'  The  mountains 
on  each  side  are  apparently  separated  by  a  distance  of  eight  miles  ; 
but  the  expanse  of^  water  at  this  point  has  been  supposed  not  to 
exceed  five  or  six*  As  the  Dead  Sea  advances  towards  the  sou&, 
h  evident^  increases  in  breadth.'  Pliny  states  the  total  length  to  be 
one  hundjned  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  twenty-five.  But  modern 
travellers,  who  aj^ar  to  have  ascertained  its  dimensions  with  aocii- 
racv,  have  estimated  its  length  to  be  about  seventy-two  English  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  to  be  nearly  nineteen.  A  profound  silence, 
awful  as  death,  hangs  over  the  lake :  and  ^'  its  desc^te  though  ma- 
jestic features  are  well  suited  to  the  tales  related  concerning  it  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countiy,  who  all  speak  of  it  with  terror.*^^ 

3.  The  Great  Sea^  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxiv.  6.  and  elsewhere 
m  the  Sacred  Vdume,  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  so  called  by  way 
of  eminence :  and  the  Red  Sea,  so  often  noticed,  is  now  known  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Arabian  Gulph.' 

Besides  the  prece<fi^  rivers  and  lakes,  the  Scriptures  mention 
several  FouMtaUm  and  W<1U*  In  a  country  where  these  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  antiently  have  given 
rise  to  strife  and  contentico.*  (Gen.  xxi.  25.  xxvi.  20.^  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  fountains  and  welb  are  the  FounUtm  or  Pool  of 
SOoam  and  Jacob's  Wdl. 

1.  Siloam  was  a  fountam  under  die  walls  of  Jerusalem,  east,  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  brook  Kedron :  it  Is  supposed  to  be  die  same 
as  the  fi>untam.  En-Rogel,  or  the  FuOer's  Fountain.  (Josh.  xv.  7. 
and  xviii.  16,  2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  and  1  Kings  i.  9.)  The  spring  issues 
bom  a  rock,  and  runs  in  a  silent  stream,  accormng  to  the  testimony 

1  Vblney'B  Tnveb  in  Egynt  uid  Bym,  voL  i.  p.  S88. 8vo.  3d  edit.;  Torner'a 
Tour  in  tne  LaTtnt,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 
a  Buckingham*!  TnTek  in  Palettine,  p.  5193. 

3  Jollifie*a  Letters  from  Palertine,  p.  118. 

4  For  in  account  and  reintation  ot  the  antieni  traditioiia  ^oncemiag  Um  J>Mi 
flea,  aee  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv^p.  400—406.  8vo. 

5  See  the  article  Rsn  Ska,  in  the  Ckioffraphical  Index,  infra,. 

S  When  Capt.  Light  descended  in  1814,  into  the  heautifnl  plain  of  Sepbora,  or 
Sephonry,  at  a  short  distance  from  Nazareth,  he  saw  in  the  centre  a  band  «^herd»- 
mea,  mrmed  with  muskets,  watering  their  cattle  in  a  large  stone  reservoir.  WiftK 
them  he  was  obliged  to  have  an  altercation  before  they  would  permit  him  to  wsle^ 
his  horse,  wiUiout  paying  for  the  prhriiege.    Travels,  p.  196. 


of  Jeramkdb.  Itfau  a  kind  of  dhbind  AkmI,  somodmes  dtishlLrgiBg 
lis  ciHTetit  like  die  Ibuntain  of  Vaoduse }  at  odiers,  retabii^  and 
scarcely  saSemg  it  to  itm  at  aU.  The  pool  or  nther  die  two  poob 
pf  the  same  aame  are  quite  Gk)se  to  die  sprii^.  They'  are  stfli  used 
for  washbg  ijaeii  as  formerly.  The  water  of  the  ipnag  is  bracUdi, 
and  has  a  very  disagreeable  tast^t  people  sdll  bathe  dieir  eyes  wkh 
it,  in  meniory  of  the  miracle  peribrmed  on  the  man  bom  blmd.l 
From  diis  pod,  on  die  last  day  of  the  feast  of  tal|>eniac5les,  whicfa 
was  a  day  of  great  festivaty  among,  the  Jews,  it  was  the  custom  to 
fielch  water,  some  of  which  th,ey  dmik  with  loud  aGcfainaticHis  of  joy 
and  diankcgiving,  and  some  was.  brought  to  die  ahar,  n^ereitwas 
poored  upon  the  evening  sacirifiee.  Durine  this  sdenui  offering  the 
ppofk  su^  with  transpoiis  of  joy  die  twemh  cbflopter  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
plMcy,  panicukrly  the  third  verse^-r'P!^  joff  $kaU  ye  draw  water 
fr^mAevxU^  cfMviaion^  To  this  custom  opr  liord  alhides  b  John 
viL  37. :  it  was  (draervecL  b  commemondon  of  their  forefadiers  being 
miracujously  relieved  wi^  they  thirsted  in  the  wilderness ;  and  die 
water  poured  on  the  akar  was  broM^t  as  a  dbink-oflbring  to  God» 
when  they  prayed  Car  rain  aeainat  die  foHowing  seed-dine* 

2*  JwsoO^i  tVeU  at  fountani  is  situated  at  small  diMance  from  S&- 
ehem  or  Sechem,  also  called  %cbar,  and  at  presfsnt  Napolo$e;  it 
was  the  resklenceof.  Jacob  before  his  mm  slew  the  ShecfaMnitest 
It  has  been  visited  by  pilgriios  of  aU  ages,  bui  especially  by  Chris* 
lians,  to  whom  it  has  become  an  bb^ct  of  veneratioQ  from  the 
nieniorable  discourse  a[  our  Samur  widt  die''  woman  of  Samaria** 
(John  iy.  5-:-30.) 

Inconsc^qnenceof  the  acarciff  of  water  iii  die  East,  ttaveUm  are 
earefid  to  stop  as  often  as  possible  near  some  river,  fountain,  Or 
weH :  this  wtH  probaUy  accocmt  fw  Jacob's  halting  with  his  family 
at  the  ford  Jabbok  (Gi^.  uxii.  22.) ;  for  the  Israelite  assembli^ 
dieir  forces  near  the  fountains  of  Jexreel  (1  Sam.  xxix,  1.),  as  the 
celebrated  Moslem  wairior  Saladin  liierwards  did  f  and  for  David's 
npen  that  were  unaUe  to  mafch  widi.  him,,  waitii^  for  him  by  die 
brook  Besor.  (1  Sam.  xn.  21.)  It  is  not  improbable  diat  Ae 
antient  welb,  menidoned  b  Cren^  xyi.  14v.xidv.  20.  and  Exod.  it  16>, 

^  tShatMubnuid's  Traveb,  Tof.  ii.  i^.  34. 36.  Mr.  Buckinipfaaln,  who  viiited  the 
fbaqtafairof  SikMtm  in  1816  (a  iew  yean,  after  Viscmuit  Chateaabriaod)  dewribM 
it  aa  a  dirty  tittle  brook ;  which  even  in  the  riMny  aeason  is  nid  to  be  an  in<*aw- 
cant  muddy  atretfa.  Traveb  in  PaJeattne,p.  188.  See  alao  Richardmn*a  Tr»v«i», 
▼el.  u.  p.  357.  ,  . 

«  Or.  Clarke'i  Travel*,  vol.  iv.  pp,  278—390.  Some  learned  men  have  oomec- 
tared  that  Jacob's  well  was  only  a  cistern  or  reservoir  for  rain  water ;  but  the  whole 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  eonfirma  the  evan|relist'B  narrative,  and  the  antmmtjr  of 
fhe  weU.  Such  eistems,  indeed,  are  common  in  the  oriental  deserts  to  this  dav ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  to  conveniences  of  this  kind,  made  or  renewed  by  the  devout  Is- 
raefites  in  the  valley  of  Baca,  to  fiunliUte  their  ffoing  np  to  Jerusalem,  that  the 
Psahnist  refers  (}axi7.  6,  7.)  where  he  speaks  of  ^Ing  from  •trength  to  strength 
tai  they  appeared  in  Zion.  Banner's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  To  prevent 
aoeidenu  by  the,  owners  of  such  cisterns  leaving  them  uncoveted,  jMoses  enaeted 
varioutf  regulations.    See  fixed,  xxi.  33,  34.  ,     ,. 

3  Harmer's  Obserrplions,  vol.  iii.  p.  401.  The  Christian  kings  of  Jerusalem,  in 
the  close  of  the  twemh  century,  also  assembled  their  forces  at  a  fooatam  between 
Naxareth  and  Sephoris.   Ibid. 
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WQM  faiiMwd  nilh  sQint  coQveaiciices  lor  "dnMi^  vafier  l5-fefi^sb 
the  fiuBtii^  traveOert  tod  wkb  troughs  or  odier  cootriTiilees  for 
wpphing  cattle  with  water,  siimlar  to  iboee  which  are  p  this  dqr 
Ibuna  in  Per8i%  Arabia,  iuid  the  East  Indies.  Gfeat  precaimoas 
^vere  takes  antiently  as  wett  a$  in  modem  times,  to  pfeveni  the  mor- 
iflf  saods  from  ehoaioBg  up  tbek  wells,  bjr  plteiac  a  stooe  arer  the 
mouth  (Gen.  xxix»  3^-8.)  sfier  die  requisite  supp^  hsd  been  drawn 
yipi  or  by  lodtitug  them  up,  which  Sir  John Charam  thinks  was  dona 
atLaban'sweil,  of  which  Rachel  pofaap^krat^  bey.  (Gep^xxhc. 
A.  9^  The  slonphig  w  of  wells  is  lo  this  dqr  an  act  oC  hosdhtjr  n 
the  £ast,  U  it  was  in  the  days  oC  Abraham  and  Isaac,  (Gen.  xxvi, 
1&«-18.)  and  Heaekiah  (3  Chron.  xxii.  3,  4X  and  also  long  aftar 
among  several  antient  nations.  Thus,,  die  Scyuoans,  m  tbw  nelreat 
befere  die  P^rsianB,  under  Darius,  fiUed  up  the  wdls  and  Ibuntafais 
which  lay  m  dieirwi^r  :^  and  Arsaces  ordered  the  welb  to  be  broken 
and  filled  lip,  iqpon  Ihe  adrance  of  Andochus  from  Ecbatana ;  while' 
the  htter,  who  was  fuOy  airare  of  their  ccxisequenee  to  himself  somI 
bis  army,  sent  a  detadmient  of  a  thousand  horse, .  so  drhre  away  die 
Persian  cavalry  who  vmre  eiiq[rioyed  upon  this  service.*  WeDs  uid 
fimntaias  w^re-abohirkhig  ptaCeeof  robbers  and  assa^ans,  and  ene* 
mies  were  accusiomed  to  lie  hi  ambush  at  them  as  they  are  nonr. 
To  ihis  Deborah  alhides  m  her  song.  (Jud^.  y.  II.)  The  Crusaders 
suffered  much  from  the  Saracens,  idio  lay  m  ambush  for  them  in  fike 
mamier ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  a  beautifol  well  m  Barbaiy/  the 
water  of  which  is  received  into  a  large  basm  fertheacoommodatknof 
travellers ;  and  which  is  called  Shrub  toe  knA^  that  is,  drmk  mul  <nM9t. 
from  the  danger  whtdi  they  inciv  of  meeting  with  assassins  there.' 

In  our  own  time  it  is  the  custom  for  the  oriental. women,  particii* 
larly  thoae  who  are.  unmanied,  to  fetch  water  from  the  wdl^,  in  Aa 
mornings  and  evenings ;  at  which  times  they  go  forth  adomed  wMi 
their  innkets.  ^  Thui.wffl  account  for  Rebeeca's  fetchu^  water 
(Gen.  rdv.  15.),  and  will  fivdier  prave  that  there  was  no  unpro* 
priety  ui  Abraham^s  servant  premitiK  bin'  with  mere  vahiiiUe  jew- 
els tban.dioee  she  had  before  on  her  bands.   (Gen.  xziv.  29*^7.) 

I  Hefodolas,  fib.  if.  s/ltO.  tani  i.  £.298.  Oxta^  1809. 

*  Pelybii^,  lib.  x.  c.  29.  torn.  Bi.  ^.353.  edit.  Schweurhaeuser. 

)  Harmer's  Obsenratimifl,  vol.  ill.  p.  409.  Shaw's  Tr»Teb>  vol.  i.  p.  63.  8VQ. 
9iirekfaardt*B  Twreli  m  Syria,  Ike.  p.  6S7. 

4  Hanner'g  Obiervations,  vol.  i.  pp.  196, 190.  tol.  ii.  pp.  1515. 184. 103.  vol  Ui.  p, 
401.  *<InUi0va]kTof  NaxareU^''nj«  Dr.  Clarke. "« appeared  one  of  tboMt^on- 
tame,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  hkre  been  the  nahnig  plaoe  of  eusTaw,  and 
eometimet  the  eeene  of  contention  and  bkodehed.  The  women  of  Naaareth  were 
p^annf  to  and  fiom  the  town,  with  pitchers  npon  their  heads.  We  stopped  to  yiew 
tlie  ffronp  of  camels  whh  their  drivers  who  were  there  reposing ;  and  caDiag  to 
mina  the  manners  of  the  most  remote  aaes.  we  renewed  tae  sohcititioas  of  Aa* 
ham's  servant  unto  Rebecca,  bv  the  weU  of  Nahor.  Oen.  xxiv.  17.*'  (Travels,  vol. 
iv.  p.  1G5.)  The  same  traveller  observed  a  shnilar  eoetcwn  in  the  isle  of  Syros. 
(vol.  vi.  p.  ISa,  153.)  '  In  Bengal  h  is  the  nniveraal  practice  Ibr  the  wbtnes  to  go 
to  pools  and  rivers  to  ftilch  water.  ConmpinieB  of  fimr,  az,  ten,  or  more,  may  m 
f?''  **  ^■y  *<y^>  <H7>  foina  ^  <^^  water,  with  the  pitchers  resthur  on  th^ 
f^^-  C^vdi  View  of  the  H&tory,  Ac.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol  ii.  pTsie^  In  the 
«-i^  of  Ooaa,  whieh  k  ei^tasn  Mas  ftm  BfalUi^  Ifr.  lowett  says,  that  the 


IV.  Pidestkie  is  %  mounliiiidud  eovaa/aj^  eqpeddjr  dnt  part  of  il 
iriiicii  k  siCBated  betnreeD  the  M^dkerranean'or  Great  Sea  and  the 
rirer  Jordan.  The  prmcbal  Mimntaiiii  are  thpae  of  Iiabaaoa» 
Gbnnd,  Tabor,  the  jxibiiDtaiiiB  of  Iirael,  and  of  Gilead :  thoae  whiek 
are  eitfaw^mtlun  thefiinita^or  m  tbeimm 
kave  been:  noticed  in  i^.  18,  19.  $mra. 

'  1.  hinmaoy  b/  dne  Greeks  and  liatins  tensed  LSMnos,  is  a  lena 
eham  of  fimestone  mouotaina,  extendme  firom  the  neighboiirhooi 
of  Sidon  on.  the  w68t  to  the  vidnitv  (m  Damaacns  ea^ward,  and 
fanning  the  extreme  nordiem  boundary  of  the^Holj  Laiid.    A»» 
tientljry  it  bounded  with  odoriAdons  trees  of  various  desoriptioni, 
fimn  nMcfa  the  moat  eurbus  giims  and  twkains  were  extracted ; 
whence  aeme  tunre  derived  its  naoM^  Lebanon,  whicb  signifiea 
ifaiddncen^^.'    it  is.  div;ided  into  two  princbal  rkigas  or  ranges 
parallel  to  eaeb.  other,  the  mostweateify'of  wnich  is  knofwn  by  the 
name  of  Libanns,  and  the  opposite  or  Eastern  ridge  by  the  ap* 
peDaiion  of  Anti-Iiibanus :  but  the  .Hebrews  do  not  make  this  die*, 
tbctioii  of  names,  denominating  both  summits  by  the  ooramoh  name 
ofLebanon.^   These  mountains  Biay<  be  seen  mm  a  very  conskler* 
aUe  distini6e,  and  some  part  or  odier  of  tfaem  is  oo^rered  with  snow 
throu^iout  the  year.    On  the  bftiest  summit  of  all,  Dr.  Ciaike  ob- 
served the  snow  tying,  iibt  in  patches,  aa  be  had  seen  it  during  the 
anmiaer  upon  the  tops  erf*  very  elevated  moimtains,  but  investing  aU 
tbe  hi|^er  partlrith  that  perfect  wUie  and  smooth  ve}vet4ike  ap* 
penjntece  wiueh  anow  only  exhibits  when  it  is  very  deep-'««  striking 
nectacle  ki  such  a  clina^,  where  this  beboUer^  *  seeking'  protection 
faftm  ti  burning  sun,  afanoBtconaklers  the  firmament  to  be  on  fire.< 
These  mountains  are  by  no  means  barren,  but  are  ahnost  all  weO 
eidnvtsed  and  weH  pec^d :  their  summits  are,  iamnny  parts,  level, 
and  feim  extensive  plains,  in;  whk^b  are  sown  com  and  all  kinds  of 
pidse.    They  are  watered  by  numerous  springs,  rhrulels^  and  streams 
of  excellent  water,  which  di)CRise  on  all  sides  a  freshness  and  fertiKrf 
even  in  the  most  elevated  re^ons*    To  these  Soknuon  has  a  beaun<» 
fid  aDuaon.    (Song  iv.  15.)   Vineyards,  and  piantatbnsof  nndbem'i 
olive,  and  fig  trees  are  alao  cultivated  on  terraces  fimoed  by  wans, 
wiucb  sunpert  die  earth  finom  being  wadied  away  b]|r  the  rains  fixm 
4e  sidOs  of  the  acclivili^.'    The  jBpil  of  die  declivities,  and  of  tb^ 
hoUows  that  occor  ^between  them,  is  most  excellent,  and  produces 
abundance  of  com,  oil,  and  wfaie  ^^which  is  as  much  celebrated  m 
the  East  in  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  profAiet 
Hooea,  who  paiticuhurly  alhides  to  it  (Hos.  xiv.  7.)    Lebanon  wa$ 
emiaitiy  celebnded  for  its  suitely  cedars,  wliich  are  now  less  nume« 
sous  iban  in  ftwrmer  times;^  they  grow  among  tbe  snow  near  the 

woBMn,  ■■  they  goto  the  wells  for  water,  carry  their  empty  pitchtrs  horitonUOv 
aatliiithaade,  with  tbe  mouth  looking  Iwckwvds..  (Miflnonary  Register  fi>r  1819^ 
p.  897.)    tfaynotthisilhwtrate  Jer.zlY.  3,? 
1  Zle  Ae^au  ^  odoboos  U^mon  ere  enlogleed  hy  MoMieps  :^AtP$iv9P  dvoci^ 

«  Dr.  ClukeNi  TraTah.  toI.  iv.  pp!  908, 901.  »  Light's  Travels,  p.  M- 

4  Ifr^KioBsSr,  idio  visiM  this  country  at  the  closa  «f  tbe  year  1813,  «ay%  that 
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bi^iest  patt  <tf  liie  mountttn,  and  are  remarkable,  aswd  fi 
age  and  sise,  as  fi)r  the  frequent  alhiskms  made  to  diem  h  iIm 
&ripti]res.  (See  1  IQngs  iv.  3d.  PsaL  box.  10.  and  xciL  12.  tie. 
kc.)  They  stand  on  uneven  ground,  and  ferm  a  anafl  wood.  The 
Rev.  Henry  MaimdrdI,  who  trtTefled  in  this,  region  in  the  early  paert 
of  the  eighteendi  century,  reckoned  sixteen  of  the  largest  aie,  one 
of  which  he  measured,  and  found  it  to  be  twelve  yards  and  six  iindies 
in  ^rth,  and  yet  sound;  and  tiurty-eeven  jrards  in  the  ^vead  of 
th^  bou^.i  The  cdebrated  oriental  traveler,  Mr.  Buiddiardt^ 
wba  traversed  Mount  Libamn  in  1810,  couifted  eleven  or  twefaw  of 
the  oUlest  and  best  k)oking  trees,  twenty-five  very  taige  ones,  dboat 
6fty  of  middKni^aize,  and  more  than  dnee  hundred  sraaDer  aad, 
young  ones.  The  oldest  trees  ve  distinguished -by  having  die 
fefiage  and  smafl  branches  at  the  top  only,  and  fay  four,  five,  or  even 
seven  trunks  springii^  from  one  base ;  the  branches  and  tmnks  of 
the  others  were  lower ;  the  trunks  erf*  thHS  old  trees  were  covered  with 
the  names  of  travellers  and  other  persons  who  have  visited  them. 
The  trunks  of  the  oldest  trees^die  wood  of  which  is  of  a  grey  tint) 
seemed  to  be  quite  dead.*  These  cedars  were  the  resort  of  eagles 
(Ezek.  xvii.  3.) ;,  as  the  lofty  summits  of  the  mountains  w^e  the. 
haunts  of  lions  and  oth^  beasts  of  prey  f  Sol.  Song  Tv.  8.  Hab.  ii. 
8.)  which  used  to  descend  and  surprise  tne  unwary  travdier.  But 
instead  of  these,  the  traveBer  may  now  frequendv  see  the  hart  or  the 
deer  issue  from  his  cov^t  to  slake  Ids  thirst  in  the  streuns  that  issue 
from  the  mountains.  To  this  drcumstance  David  beauti&diy  aflndee 
m  Psal.  xlii.  1.,  which  was  composed  ^en'he  was  driven  from.  Jeror 
isalem  by  the  rebeUian  of  AhsakHo,  and  was  wandering  among  diese 
mountains. 

Antir^Ubamu  ar^^KiirLebanan  is  the  more  Itiky  ridge  of  the  two^ 
and  its  summit  is  dad  with  abnost  perpetual  snow,  whidi  was  car* 
lied  lo  the  nei^ibouring  towns  for  the  purpose  of  cooline  liquots 
(Ptov.  XXV.  13.  and  perhaps  Jer.  xviii.  14.);  a  practice'  whidi  has 
obtained  in  the  Eairt  to  the  present  day^  Its  rock  is  primidve  cal- 
dsireous,  of  a  £nie  grain,  with  a  'sandy  slate  upon  die  higher  parts.^ 
The  most  devated  summit  of  this  ridge  was  by  ifae  Hebrefws  called 
Hennan;  by  the  Sdodans,  Swtbn;  and  by  die  Amorites  Skekit 
(Deut.  iii.  9.) :  it  formed  the  nordiem  boundary  of  die  country  be^ 
yimd  Jordan*  But,  besides  thb  mountam,  there  is  siud  to  be  anodior 
of  the  same  name,  situated  within  the  land  of  Canaan,  on  the  west 
of  the  river  Jordan,  and  not  far  from  mount  Tabor.  Very  copious  dews 
fall  here,^  as  diey  also  did  in  the  days  of  die  psalmist.  (cxxxiiL  3.) 

the  oncQ  celebrated  cedvs  »re  now  odIt  to  be  found  in  one  paitieoler  spot  of  ths 
greet  flRmiitaiiioii0  range  which  beere  Uie  nane  of  Libenue,  and  that  in  ee  eeea^  « 
mniberia  »ot  to  exceed  firar  or  five  hundred.  Jonmey  tfaroagh  Ana  Minor,  Ac. 
p.l7S.8vo,1818. 

1  Mannidrell'a  Joomey,  p.  191.  La  Roqne,  Voyage  de  Byrie  et  da  Mont  Libeii. 
B-S^'    Seeabei Dr.  Rie&ardflon's Traveb,  vol.  u.  pp.  519,  513. 

J  BnrckhitfA»i  Trayek  In  8yrU  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp. »,  81.  Loi^ 

;  5««»'«  Obtorvatieoe,  Tol.  u.  pp.  166, 167. 
'  i  5l32^**li*^«^^Sy»»  •»***»  Holy  Lairf,  pp.  SO,  81. 
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Bbtfa  Lebiuion  and  AntHLebanon  are  oompoted  lo  alKMit  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred  fathoms  b  height*  tind  €iB&t  a  grand  and  magnificeiA 
prospect  to  the  beholder ;  from  which  many  elegant  metaphors  are 
derived  by  Ae  sacred  writers.  (See  Isa.  x.  §4.  xxix.  17.  and 
xxxy.  2.)  l<ebanon  was  justly  considered  as  a  very  strong  barrier 
to  the  Land  of  ProQiise^  and  opposing  an  ahnost  msormountable  ob^ 
stacle  to  die  movements  of  ^valry  and  to  chariots  of  war.  **  Whefi 
therefore  Sennacherib,  in  the  arroeance  of  his  heart,  and  the  pride 
of  his  strength,  wished  to  express  me  ease  with  Which  he  had  subdu- 
ed the  greatest  difficulties,  and  -how  V6un  was  the  resistance  of  Heze- 
Idah  and  his  people,  he  says  :  By  themnkiiude  ofnw  ekarwts  have  I 
come  to  tie  heigkt  of  the  mouniamsy  to  the  nies  of  Leianon  !  and  I 
wiB  eat  down  the  taB  cedars  Aereof,  and  the  choice  fir  trees  thereof; 
and  I  wUl  enier  into  the  height  ef  his  border^  and  the  forest  of  Us 
Carmd.  (Isa.  xxxvii.  34.)  What  others  accomplish  on  foot,  with 
much  labour  and  the  greatest  difficuky,  by  a  winding  ptth  out  mto 
sleps,  ^idiich.no  beast  of  burden,  except  the  cautious  and  sure-footed 
mtde  can  tread,  that  haughty  monarch  vaunted  he  could  perf<»m  with' 
horses  and  a  multitude  of  chariots.'^  ^ 

2.  Momt  Carvui  is  situated  about  ten  nnles  tb  the  soudi  of  Acre 
or  Ptolemais,  on  the  sbcn^  of  the  Mediterranean  sea :  it  is  a  range 
of  hills  extendfaie  mx  or  eight  miles  nearly  north  and  south,  coming 
fiom  the  phiin  of  Esdraekm,  and  ending  m  the  promontory  or  cape 
which  fanns  the  bay  of  Accho  or  Acre.  It  id  very  rocky^  and  ts 
Gonmosed  of  a  whitish  stone,  with  fliots  imbedded  in  it.  On  the 
east  IS  tf  fine  plain  watered  by  the  river  Kishon ;  and,  on  the  west, 
a  narrower  plain  descendmg  to  the  sea.  Its  grealest  bei^t  does 
BOt  exceed  fifteen  hundred  feet.*  The  summits  of  this  mountain 
are  said  to  abotind  with  oaks  and  other  trees ;  and,  among  brambles, 
wild  vines  and  dive  trees  are  stiU  to  be  found,  proving  that  mdustry 
had  formerly  been  employed  on  this  ungrateful  soil:  iior  is  there 
aiqr  defidencyof  fountains  and  rivulets,  so  grateful  to  ^  Inhabitants 
erf*  the  East.  On  the  side  next  the  sea  is  a  cave,  to  which  some 
commentators  have  supposed  that  the  prophet  Elijah  desired  Ahab 
to  brine  Baa!*S  projdiets,  when  celestial  fire  descended  on  his  sacri-' 
fice.  (1  Kings  xvtti.- 19 — 40.)  Carmel  appears  to  have  been  the 
name,  not  erf*  the  hill  only  distinguished  as  Mount  Carmel,  on  the 
top  of  which  the  faithful  prophet  Elijah  ofiered  sacrifice,  but  also  of 
the  whole  district,  which  affi>rded  the.  richest  pasture.  This  was 
the  exeeOeney  of  Carmd  \rtiicb  Isaiah  Txxxv.  2.)  closes  to  the 
barren  desert.  It  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (i.  2.)  as  the  hdbiiations  of 
Ae  shepherds.  The  expression,  forest  of  ]kis  Carmd  (2  IGngs  xix. 
23.  Isa.  xxxvii.  24.)',  implies  that  it  abounded  at  one  time  with  wood : 
but  its  remoteness,  as  the  border  country  of  Palestine,  and  the  wil- 
derness characterisdc  of  pastoral  highlands,  rather  than  its  loftmess 
or  its  inaccessibility,  must  be  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Amos, 
(ix.  2,  3.)    Here  was  anoAer  Mount  Carmel,  with  a  city  of  the 

^  1  P«xt<m'f  Blostniioitt  of  Scripture,  vol,  i.  p.  134. 

^  BoftMiigham'e  TrsreUi  in  Paleitine,  pp.  119, 190. 


W^M  thtg^fVh^^  *%  Lmd.         (Ytotf. 


t  ti»  tifte  of  Jlldll^  nd  nealiflMd  ai  IcMbM 
XV.  65.  1  Sam.  xjnr.  2.  wd  2  Sam.  iiL  3. 

3,  lU«ror  37bi6«r  i0  a  nMNnttm  of  a  Moical  Conn,  cadreif  de- 
tacbed  from  any  ndgfaboittiDl;  mmmtain,  and  stands  ds  one  side  of 
tba  giMl  nhin  of  EsdtaelsB  :  the  sides  are  n^ged  and  preequKmsy 
bm  cbthed  with  trees  and  brash-woody  excqA  on  die  soutbeni  side 
of  the  mountain*  Here  Barak  was  eneajpipedy  when»  at  the  sagged* 
iMMi  of  Deborah,  he  descended  with  ten  thonnnd  men,  and  disoom^ 
filed  the  hoit  of  Sisen.  (ludg.  ir.)  73ie  mmmtain  is  ^oaofuted  to 
be  nearljr  one  mUe  in  height;  «>  a  penoo  standii^  at  its  foot,  k 
appears  lo  terminate  in  a  noini;  but  when  arrwed  at.  the.  top,  he  is 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  an  oral,  pfaun  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  nib 
in  its  greatest  length,  covered  with  a  bed  of  feftife  sdl  on  the  west, 
and  having  on  its  eastern  side  a  mass  ci  ruins,  seeminclf  die  vea- 
tige^  of  churches,  grottoes  and  strong  walls,.  aU  decidedUy  of  somm^ 
antiquity,  and  a  few  appearing  to  be  the  worksof  a  very  remote  aga.^ 
The  praspeds  from  this  mountain,  are  singdariy  ddif^akl  and  ex^ 
taism.  TothesoulhliedieJMbimlaMs^Eifg^^ 
to  die  oordi-easi  appears  Mount  Hennon,  beneath  which  were  Nam 
mt  Emkr.     To  the  naitb  lie,  the  Jfowtf  ^  lis  JBeaAiMbs^* 


iriiere  Christ  deliv^ml  his  divine  setmon  to  tbe^  muhiiiide,  (wh» 
were  miraoulously  fed.iii  its  vidniiy,)  and  the  JlfemilgiM  of  Chlh^m 
M  fatal  10  Said*  Hie  latter  are  sdU  called  by  the  natives  Gfjil 
Gilbo  or  Mount  GUbo.  They  are  a  lengthened  ridge,  rising  up  m 
peaks  about  eight  hnndred  feet  above  the  IiBvel  of  the  load,  prehaM|y 
about  one  thotuand  feet  above  die  level  of  the  Jordan,  and  ^Mmt 
twehre  hundred  above  that  of  thesea;  andboundiu  the  plain  of  die 
Jordanon  the  west.'  A  little  withered  grass  and  a  few scantjF  shrahs, 
dispersed  in  difercnt  j^aeee,  eoastilule  the  whole  proAice  of  the 
mountaiiis  of  Gilboa.*  The  Sea  <tf  Tiberius  is  dearly  discovered, 
tovrards  the  nottb-east,  tenninttttd  by  the  snow-capped  Hermcm.^ 
Qto  die  eaaten  side  cif  Tabor  diete  is  a  flmaD  hei^  wbich  bv 
antienttraditiQo  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our  Lord^s 
trawfigurrton.*  (Bfatt.  xvi«  l--*8.  Mark  ix.  3-^^.)  During  the 
greater  part-of  the  summer,  the  mountain  is  covered  m  the  moramg 

1  Jollillb'B  Latten  IWmb  MofciiM,  p.  140.  Biiokfaisliam**  Tn^els  ia  PtliBfltine, 
p.m.  BwskhMei*fTkw«lsia83Eiim4ro.p.aa4.  TlMvinMtt««rthliMaBt«nai 
p.  87.  m  sivn  bj  permMMttt  frooi  Dt.  £.  D.  Clarke'i  Travels,  t«1.  iv.  p.  234.  It 
repratenU  the  momitaia  is  Men  in  crpsiins  the  plain  of  Jeireel  or  Bsdraeloa. 

s  Thk  kffl  any  kave  ta  elevation  of  ften  two  to  ilitee  Itandrvd  Ibet.  The 
ptoneet  fleaa  ile  aaminit,  FhM  ia  anaieaef  maajr  aetee rnsHamins  MSttevaa 
rains,  ia  lutb  e^ten^e  and  beantifiiL  Wilsan'a  Travela  in  ^gjpt.  and  tlM  Hoty 
Land,  p.  343.    (London,  1829. 8vo.) 

3<lUcbar^oa\  Titcvela,  veL  iL  p^4». 

4  Utbt'aTvavels»f,aOO.  ^       ^ 

5  Fiom  the  salenoe  of  tlM  Sfvangeliita  as  to  the  mMntain  ofltaaiM 

the  cireunsMM  of  Jeans  Christ  being  jnst  before  at  Cnsarea  PhifippI,  soaw  leamei 


I  teva  eeatended  tint  Taber  eow  Mt  hava  been  the  seiae  ef  «bs4  MSt  I 
No  nwBtain,  it  la  trae,  ie  ifeoiged  by  the  evMfelist,  ner  ia  the  bet  of  Tahoc  1       _ 
a  nuRintain  ^ftui  4p  its4{f  anj  aifimieiit  in  point  ^  bat  aa  the  saerad  writsn  •v^ 

prenly  state  it  to  have  hiqppened  six  days  i^Ur  our  Safioor's  dieeowrse  at  ^ 

PhiUppi,  he  had  time  ewNwh  to  xetnva  into  GaJOaatvUehwaa  not  shove 
fiveleafQes^diataneefioasTahor.  It  ia  thmAio  mt  iOMobaUa  tfal  tfv 
taiawiatlMaoBnaorUatiaastewaUon*  ^ 


Ch.IL]  I%s»iadG€Ogn^^a$aa^I^nd.  4T 

Mb  dMk  ckNids  wUch  dispene  towards  «id^.  Mmit  Cmrnd 
is  to  tbe  sMtb-west  and  cooceab  ike  MedilerraiMtti  from  view :  and 
n  die  fine  of  ifais  mountaai  the  spacious  and  cohivated  piaiii  of  Ea- 
Aadm  spreads  itsdC 

^saie  stnaied  m  the  Tenr  c«itre  of  tbe  Hoijr  Land,  ttsd  opposite  la 
die  Mounlaim  ^  JmiaL  -The  soil  of  bodi  ridges  is  fertile,  esoi^ 
ii^  ihoee  pens  of  the  mbimt^siiis  of  lauel  iB^Uch  appioacb  the  repoft 
of  the  Jordan,  and^which  aie  both  nagged  and  di^kidt  of  asceac, 
and  abo  with  tbe  exception  of  thie  chain  extending  from  die  mbmti 
of  Qiives  near  Jemsakn  to  the  friain  of  Jericho,  wUeh  has  dways 
afibrded  hvkuig  plaoes  to  robbj^sf  (links  x.  30.)  The  most  eie* 
vaied  smnmit  of  ttits  rii%e,  whic^  appears  to  be  the  same  that  was 
aaiKniljr  caDed  the  rock  of  Runraon  {Judg.  xx.  45i  47.),  is  at  pre- 
senr  knowii  by  the  name  of  ^Mtfrmtfeme,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  tbe  some  of  ocor  Sai^oar's  temptation.  (Matt.  jv.  8.)  It  is 
dcocribfid  by  MaundreD,^  as  skdated'inanounlainoiis  desert,  and 
being  a  most  imaerabfy  diy  and  barren  place,  consisdag  of  high  rocky 
mooatainsf  torn  and  disordered,  as  if  the  earth  had  here  softred 
90000  g^eat  iooiiyuUon.  The  celebrated  Mountains  of  Ebid  (somc^- 
tisMO  wiiiten  Gebd)  and  Oeri^m  (pent.  xi.  29.  xxvii.  4.  12.  Josh. 
vnL  30— 3&*)  are  aqpertited  from  eadi  other  merely  Ij  an  mterveb* 
tng  vaBiBj;  msf  are  situate,  the  fenner  to  the  north,  end  the  hitter  to 
tM  aodtb  of  SSehem  a  Napriose,  whose  streets  run  parallel  to  the 
latter  momitain,^  which  overkMl^i  the  town,  hi  the  Mountains  of 
Jadah  tiiere  are  mmienMis  oavps,  some  of  a  considerably  sise :  tb^ 
most  lemaifcaUe  of  these  is  ^caveof  Adullam,menidoned  b  1  Sttsi. 
xxi.  1,2. 

ft.  The  MmrtMiu  rf  Gthtulmm  situated  beyond  die  Jordan,  and 
eisend  from  Anti4ibanias  or  Mount  Heimon  southward  into  Aiebia 
Peirtta.  The  nordiein  partof  ^wm,  biowh  by  the  name  of  JBcuJkm, 
was  oddiated  for  its  etaieiy  oaka,^  and  numerous  herds  of  eatde 
pasbned  en  its  ferdle  soQ,  So  which  Aere  are  m^ny  alhisions  in  th(» 
Scripturefc  (See,  among  ^ther  paasages,  Deur.  xxxii.  44.  Psai. 
xm.  12.,  and  bcviii.  15»  Isa.  ii.  13.  Eaek.  xxsdx.  18*  Amos  ir.  i.) 
The  hair  of  die  goats  diat  browsed  about  Mount  Cilead,  appears 
from  Cant.  iv.  1.  to  baFo  been  as  fine  as  that  of  the  ooental  goat, 
which  is  wdi  known  to  be  possessed  of  the  fineness  of  the  most 
dsiicate^k,  and  is  often  eiQplojfed  in  modem  tiroes  Inr  the  menu- 
factore  of  mufi.  The  mkldie  peat  of  tUs  mountainous  range,  m  a 
snider  sMse,  was  termed  Oikad;  and  in  the  soudiem  part  beyond 
Jordan,  were  tbe  MmtUaimt  of  M4mM?  die  aordiem  linrits  of  the 

1  MaamdreU,  pp.  106, 107.  A  later  trmveller,  however,  (Mr.  Jollffe)  ii  of  opin- 
mi,  thil  tbe  view  from  this  moantun  i«  not  1011161011117  eztenidTe.  Letters  m»m 
Ptfeitiae,  p.  ISO. 

*  The  oak,  whuA  in  aotient  tfanee  mipptied  the  l^rruuw  with  oaiy  fEaek.  xxvit.  6.) 
if  am  ftwfiiBiitlT  to  be  fbvnd^  here ;  the  toil  is  most  hurariantly  ^irtiie;  and  the 
awnadic  Ax^h  hmabHaneta  are.  as  robost  and  bomely  as  we  mav  ooneeiTe  its  a^ent 
pesBCJSBurs  to  hare  beea,  aeoordiii^  to  the  noiteos  whieh  faiotdeiitally  ooeor  in  the 
peeied  Vahwie.  Bee  Mk.  oawiiwyMttn's  ittterestln^  descriptiou  oT  this  regiott^ 
TravMs,  pp.  335—339. 

S  jShnrt 


'Wnkay  of  Moibi  wlMi  am  ^iigMtived  to  tntBftorivtd-dwit  ubm 
initt  the  pawes  bolwwiii  the  Mb  qf  ^tfaich>  they  were  feriaed.  The 
most^miiittot  ttBOQg  thite  ire  Ptifps  and  Am»,  wfaiqh  fcrm  a  eo»* 
doued  cbam,  and  conuotnd  a  view  of  ^  whole  bad  of  CaaaaA. 
g>eiit  tt.  37*  xxA  48----*W.  XXXIV.  1, 2,  3.)  Fim  Mowt  Nebo 
WMw  aurvqred  the  pfohabed  bad^  heSate  he  waa  goAtnd  la  iw 
peofrfe.  (Nomh.  xxvn.  13, 1^0  The  Hebrewi  fre^ieiai^  g^  4he 
qiuet  el  ^aerfartiiy  lo  dieir  moeatwis,  becaHae^diajr  are  as  old  as 
me  eardi  i|Bei£  Me,  anwog  oAer  ButaiiceB,  Gen.>xiK. 26.  and 
Ilant*  ■uMiw^  15« 

The  moantaiBe  el  Pafesdne  were  andendy  pbees  of  refiige  fo 
the  bhaUtnts  whea  defeated  in  war  (Gkn.  sv.  10.)^  aad  fiMdem 
traareBera  aasare  as  that  thqr  are  siSI  lesofted  te  ibr  the  saaie  par* 
poae.^    The  rockf  iwnifniti  fiiuad  en  mai^  of  thaai  appear  to  have 


iieen  .Dot  unfreqaeathr  eaipbyed  as.  ataffSi  joq  wMcb  ncrifices  wew 
offered  to  Jehovah  (Ju^g.  vi.  19— 21v  aad  xm.  F^— 20.);  ahhougfa 
they,  arere  afterwards  oQBtveitediotopbees  fiv  idol  worshq>,  fiar  iiriech 
the  profdiets  babh  (hriir  7-)  aad  Eaddal  (xviii^  6.)  severajr  leprare 
dieir  degenerate  eoiMynieB.  Aad'  as  may  of  the  moiflitaBis  of 
Pdestrae  were  sito^fiad  in  deaartpbces»  die  Jkadauf  thty  ptoject.has 
fimadifed  the  mophet  babh  widi  a'pleanc  image  m  uie  securily 
diat  flhaB  be  eajojp^  under  die  kiraden  <rf  Nesmh.^  (xsu.^.) 
'  From  the  naountaiQSy  die  ttiaeitioa  to  the  V(Me$  k  natuFal.aad 
^easy.  Of  .diose  ubicfa  are  mendooed  in  the  sacred  uridngSi  the  fct- 
kvmig  are  die  most  cebbrsted,  viz. 

iTrhe  Fa%  o/l«MH^  (m  Hebrew, die  VaHe^  of  Benchah,) 
id  the  tiibe  of  loddb,  on  the  weat  aide  of  die  Mm  of  Sodom  aad  in 
the  wiMemess  of  Tekoah.  h  derived  its  name  from  a  signal  vidorjr 
which  God  granted  lo  the  pioas  Uag  Jehoahaphat  over  dbe  ooadaBad 
forces  of  the  Ifoabittey  Edoiafcesy  and  Ammoniles. 

2.  The  Vah  of  SMm,  memoraMe  for  the  overdirow  of  CMor- 
boraer  and  hb  ooofederate  eniirs  or  kb«k  (Gen*  xiv.^^lO.)  In 
tins  vab  alood  the  mdes  pf  Sodom  aad  maiofTafa,  «(hi(^  were  alier- 
wards  destroyed  hj  fire  from  faeavep,  oe  which  aeeeuat  dib  vale  b 
also  termed  the  Soft  Saa.  (Gen.  xtv.  3.) 

4.  Tie  FiOeyrf  fi&ovdb,  aba  caUed  die  MS$ig'^  IMe  (Gea.  xiv. 
17.  2  Sam.  xvia.  18.),  derived  ita  name  from  a  citj  of  the  sangie 
name  that  sioodmk.  Here:  Meichiaedek,  king  of  Salem,metthe  victo- 
rious Abraham  after  die  deibat  of  die  confederate  kings.  (6en.jdv.  18.) 

4,  The  Vide  af  Stk  b  supposed  to  have  b^sn  m  the  bad  ot 
Edom,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  Tadmor  and  Boirah.  Here 
bodi  Davkl  and  Amazbh  discomfited  the  Edbmiles.  (2  Sam.  via.  13. 
2  Kings  xiv.  7.) 

1  Hanner's  OfattervatioBS,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  429,  430. 

*""      ■    '        "  *    moAreneciiiiifftliitispo 


it."    Buhop  Lewtli's  iMiah,  toL  u.  p.  221.    See  abo  I>r.  Hendezaon'e  Trarela  ia  loe- 
1*>^^^1- >•  P*  906.  ftBd  Dr.  Riclia«tti(a'«  T^ 


Cii.  n.]  PAfikaf  Gtography  of  the  Holy  Lmui.  4» 

5.  Hie  yiaU^  ofMamn  recehred  it3  name  fiom  Manure  aa  Amp* 
rile,  wbo  was  in  stliance  with  Abraham :  it  was  celebrated  for  tbs 
mJc  (or  as  some  critics  render  it  terebintb-)  tretj  under  which  the 
patriarch  dwelt  (Gen.  xiii.  18.),  in  the  viciniur  of  Hebroo* 

6.  The  VoOt^ofih  B^fuiim  (or  the  Giant's  VaUey),  was  so 
called  fiom  its  gigantic  inhabitants ;  it  was  situated  on  tte  confines 
of  the  lenritories  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
(Josh.  XV.  8.,xviii*  16.)  It  vras  memorable,  as  ofieti  times  beii^; 
die  field  of  battle  between  th^  Philistines  and  the  Jews  under  David 
and  his  successors.  (2  Sam,  v.  18.  22.  xxiii.  13«  1  Chron.  xi.  15. 
and  xiv.  9.)  This  valley  also  appears  antiently  to  have  been  disdn* 
guifiiied  lor  its  abundant  harvests.  (Isa.  xvii.  5.)  like  all  the  country 
aboot  Jerusalem,  it  is  now  ^ny,  and  scantify^  fumished  with  patches 
of  ligfat  red  soil.^ 

7.  The  Valley  ofBoekim  (or  of  Weepiw)  was  thus  denominated 
from  the  universal  mourning  of  the  Israentes,  cm  account  of  the 
denunciations  there  made  aigamst  them,  for  their  disobedience  to  the 
divine  commands  respecting  the  nadoos  whom  they  had  invaded. 
(Judg.  ii.  5.) 

8.  Three  miles  fitmi  Bethlehem,  on  the  road  to  Jaffii,  lies  the 
celebrated  Terebtnihine  Vale,  or  Valley  of  Elaky  renowned  for 
nineteea  centuries  as  the  field  of,  the  victory  gained  by  the  youthfid 
David  over  die  uncirctimcised  champion  of  the  Philistines,  who  had 
dt^  ike  anmes  ^  the  living  God.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  3.)  Nothing 
has  ever  oecuired  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  country.  The  very 
fafook,  whence  David  chae  him  Jive  rnnooih  stonee^  has  been  nodced 
by  many  a  tfaiis^  pilgrim,  journeying  firom  Jaffii  to  Jerusalem ;  all  of 
whom  must  pass  it  in  their  way.  llle  ruins  of  goodly  edifices  attest 
the  religious  veneration  entertained  in  later  periods  for  the  hallowed 
^>ot :  but  even  these  are  now  become  so  insignificant,  that  they  are 
scarcely  discernible ;  and  nothiug  can  be  said  io  interrupt  the  native 
ifigm^  of  this  memorable  scene.* 

9.  The  narrow  Valley  of  lEnnotn  lies  at  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Sion, 
and  is  memorable  tor  the  inhuman  and  barbarous,  as  well  as  idola*- 
troos  wor^p,  here  paid  to  Moloch ;  to  which  idd  parents  sacrificed 
their  smifin^  jofi&pnng  by  making  them  pass  through  the  fire. 
(2  Kings  xxiiL  10.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3.)  To  drown  the  lamentable 
shrieks  of  the  children  thus  immolated,  musical  instruments  f  iii  He*- 
brew  term^  Tuph)  were  played ;  whence  the  spot,  where  tne  vic- 
tims were  burnt,  was  called  Tofhet.  From  the  same  circumstance 
Ge-HimyMn  (ii^ch  in  Hebrew  denotes  the  Valley  ofESnnom^  and 
fiom  whidb  the  Greek  Fsswa,  Gehenna^  is  derived)  is  sometimes  used 
to  denote  heU  or  bril-fire. 

VL  The  counti^  of  Judea,  being  mountainous  and  rocky,  is  fuO 
of  caverns ;  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  flee  for 
shelter  fiom  ^  incursioos  of  their  .enemies,  f  Judg.  vi.  2.  1  Sam. 
xiii.  6.  xiT.  11.)  Some  of  these  appear  to  have  oeen  on  kw  grounds, 
■     ■■  . I      .1^.1        ■,■  ■■  11  ■  — 

1  BoddtighaA's  Travels,  p.  216.  9  Dr.  dwks's  Txavds,  vol  iv.  p.  401* 
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and  bble  to  mundadons,  when  die  rivers,  tfwoBen  hf  torrenls  or 
.^asolving  snows,  ovffrtlowed  their  banks,  and  carried  a]l{>eibre  them 
with  resistless  fiiiy.  To  the  sudden  desimctioB  thus  produced  Isaak 
probabty  allttdes.  (xxxviii.  17.)  Therefore,  to  enter  uUo  the  koUt 
of  lAe  focb,  and  tiKto  the  cava  of  the  earthj  far  fear  fftkit  hard, 
^Isa.  B.  19.)  was  to  the  Jews  a  veiy  proper  image  to. express  terror 
and  constemadoD.  The  prophet  Hosea  has  carried  the  same  image 
iiirdier,  and  added  great  strength  and  spirit  to  it  (x.  8.) ;  winch 
image,  together  with  these  of  Isaiah,  is  adopted  \if  the  soblinie 
•utlKMr  of  the  RevehtiOD  (vi.  15,  16.),  who  frequendy  borrows  Ua 
imagery  from  our  prophet.^ 

Some  of  these,  caves  were  very  capacious :  that  of  Eng^  waft 
80  large,  that  David  and  six  bundi^  men  concealed  tfaemwives  in 
its  sides;  and  Saul  entered  the  mouth  of  the  cave  without  percenong 
that  anyone  was  there.  Josephus'  has  taken  particidar  notice  of 
such  caverns,  which  in  his  time  were  the  abode  of  robbers.  Mawt* 
drell'  has  described  a  lai^  cavern  tinder  a  high  rocky  mountain  in 
die  vicinity  of  Sidon,  oontainiBg  two  hundred  smaller  caverns,  wliick 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the.  original  inhabitaDts. 
Numerous  caves  were  nodced  by  Mr.  Buckingham^  in  the  rock  to 
the  south  of  Nazareth ;  several  (h*  which  now,  us  antiendv,  serve  as 
dweUings  to  the  Nasarenes.  Captain  Lyon  has  described  sioiilar 
residences'  occupied  by  a  tr3)e  of  IVoglodytes  in  northern  Africa*^ 
It  was  probably  in  smne  such  cave  that  Lot  and  4iis  two  dai^bters 
dwelt  after  the  destruction  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30.) :  and  in  snmlar 
caverms,  excavated  by  jmmeval  shepherds  as  a  shelter  from  die 
scorching  beams  of  the  sun.  Dr.  Ckrke  and  his  feDow<«Kvelliers 
found  a  grateful  protection  frpm  the  mtense  heat  of  the  sdar  nys.^ 
These  were  scHnetimes  the  haunts  or  strong-holds  of  robbers  (as 

1  Biihop  Lowth'B  ladah,  voL  u.  p.  37^  9  Antiq.  lib.  sir.  c.  15.  $  5. 

3  Tt»T*k,  pp.  158, 150.  4  Twreb  in  Pilfwtnw,  p.  113. 

S  "  As  the  natiTM  live  under  ground,  a  person  untcquainted  with  the  etrcii]ii> 
fltnnce  mkpht  cross  the  mountain  withoat  once  suspecting  that  it  was  inhahitad. 
AH  the  AreUing-places  being  formed  in  the  asme  manner,  a  description  of  the 
•cheik's  may  soffice  for  the  rest.  The  upper  soil  is  sandj  eai^i  ahoot  Ibor  feet  in 
depth ;  under  this  sand,  .and  in  some  phMses  lime^stone,  a  large  hole  is  dug  to  the 
depth  of  twentj-fire  or  thirty  feet,  aiid  its  breadth  in  eyery  .direction  is  about  the 
same,  being  aa  neariy  as  can  be  made,  a  perfect  square.  Tie  rock'is  then  smooth- 
ad,  so  aa  to  ferm  parpeudicular  sides  to  {his  space,  in  which  doors  are  cutthroat 
and  arched  chambers  ezcavated,  so  aa  to  receive  their  liglA  flrom  the  doom :  theea 
rooms  are  sometimes  three  or  fear  of  a  side,  in  others,  a  whole  side  composes  one : 
the  arramrembnU  depending  on  the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  !n  the  open  court 
is  generally  a  weU,  water  bmng  folind  at  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  base  of 
the  square.  The  entrance  to  Uie  house  is  about  thirty-six  yv^  from  the  pit»  aad 
o^ns  above  ground.  It  is  arched  over  head ;  is  generally  cut  in  a  winding  direc- 
tum, and  is  perfeeUv  dark.  Some  of  tiiese  passages  are  sufficiently  large  to  "^si 
a  loaded  camel.  The  entrance  has  a  strong  waU  bniH  mm  it,  something  raaeiife- 
bling  an  ice-house.  This  is  covered  over-hMd,  and  has  a  very  strong  heavy  door, 
which  is  shut  at  night,  or  hi  caies  of  danger.  At  about  ten  yards  from  the  bottom 
is  another  door,  equally  strong,  sothatitnahnost  impossible  to  enter  these  bouses, 
should  the  inhabitants  determine  to  resist.  Few  Arab  attacks  hst  long  enooghto 
2™Jff*Mge.  Alltheiraheep  and  poultry  being  confined  in  the  house  at  nighty 
tbe  bashaw's  army,  when  here,  had  recourse  to  suffocating  the  inniates.  beui«iiii. 

•"•^JST*  ^  out.»^^.8ee  Capt.  Lyon's  Trtvels  in  ifoitheniJ^  p. «. 

•  Ttav^ IS  Greece,  Ac.  voliv:  pp.  189,190.  ^ 
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Ae  excavatimis  in  the  rocks  near  JSethlehem  me  to  this  dayi),  and 
to  ttem  our  Lord  probably  alhides  m  Matt.  xxi.  13.,  where  he  re- 
pmcheai  the  Jews  with  having  .profiuied  the  temple  of  Ood,  and 
Bade  it  a  itn  thieves. 

VIL  Numerous  fernle  and  level  tracts  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
vohmie,  imder  the  title  of  Phnm.  Three  of  these  are  particularly 
mtthy  of  notice,  vis.  . 

1.  The  Piain  efAe  MedUerranean  Seoj  which-  reached  from  the 
nver  of  Eg^  to  Mount  CarmeL  The  tract  between  Gaza  and 
Joppa  was  amply  called  the  Plain :  in*this  stood  die  five  principal 
u&es  of  the  Flulistine  satrapies,  Ascabn^  Gath,  Gaza,  Eknxi  or 
AccaroD,  and  Azotus  or  Asbdod.  The  tract  fifom  Joppa  lo  Mount 
Carmei  was  called  Saipn  or  SharM;  which  however  is  a  diffi^rent 
place  from  die  Sharon  tbut  lies  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Sea 
of  Tiberiasy  and  from  another  place  of  the  same  name,  which  was 
cdebrated  fix*  its  pastures,  and  was  situated  in  the  tribe  4>f  Gad 
beyond  J<Mrdtti. 

2.  The  Plain  i/Jezrwl  cr  of  Eiimdon,  also  called  the  Qnalt 
Pbm  (die  Armaeeddon  of  the  Apocalypse),  extends  from  mount 
Carmei  and  the  Mediterranean  to  tn^  place  where  the  Jordan  issues 
from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  throogh  the  middle  of  the  Holy  Land^ 
Here,  in  the  roost  fertile  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  tribe  of 
Issaehar  r^oieed  in  iheir  tenti*  (Deut  xxxii.  18.)  In  the  first  aees 
of  Jewish  lnstQiy,.as  well  »  during  the  Roman  empire  and  me 
enisades,  and  even  in  later  times,  it  has  beea  tfte  scene  of  many  a 
meinaraUe  contest.  Here  it  was  that  Barak,  descending  with  his 
ten  thousand  men  from  Mount  Tabor,  discomfited  Sisera  and  aU 
hit  dmnoU^  even  nine  hundred  eharioU  f^ironf  and  att  the  people 
that  were  with  Am,  gathc^d  firoin  Haroiheih  ofAe  ChntUee  Mto  iht 
river  qfSuhom;  when  att  the  hoet  of  Sisera  ful  man  the  tword^  and 
ihare  woe  not  a  man  Mt;  when  the  Idnge  came  and  fought^  the  kinffi 
of  CweMuanvn  Taanwi,  by  the  waters  o^M^iddo.  (Juae.  iv.  13,  15, 
16.  v«  19.)  Here  also  it  was  that  Josiah^  tang  of  Judan,  fought  m 
disguise  i^ainst  Necho  kii^  of  Egypt,  and  fell  by  the  arrows  of  his 
antagpnist.  (2  KiQg9  xxiii.  9.)  So  great  were  the  lamentations  for 
his  death,  mat  the  mourning  for  Josiah  became  an  ordikanee  in 
kraei  (2  Chron.  xuv.  24,  25.) :  and  the  great  mourmng  in  Jerw 
salens  melM  by  Zechariah  (xii.  U^),  is  said  to  be  as  the  lam^nta- 
tioos  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  or,  according  to  the  prophet!ir 
language)  as  the  mourning  of  Hadadrinmon  in  the  valley  ofMwid^ 
ion.  Josepfaus  often  mentions  this  very  remarkable  part  of  the  Holy 
Lnid»  and  always  under  the  appellation  of  the  Cheat  Plain:  and 
aoder  the  same  name  it  is^  also  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  by 
Jerome*  It  has  been  a  chosen  place  for  encanqpment  in  every  con* 
lest  carried  on  m  Ais  country,  from  the  days  of  Nabuchadonosor 

1  darktf't  TrttvolB,  vtA,  iv.  p.  421.  See  alio  Sir  It  K.  Porter'i  Trmvelf  m 
Owimtt,  Penaa,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  pp.  540-554.  for  ft  deaeriptiopi  of  the  eevee  in  the 
BMHiAm  of  Kerefto  (m  the  province  of  etrtera  Contdiitia),  whioh  ttsMssk  ■titiw 
to  have  been  amttently  uMd  &r  the  same  piii;pooe. 
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accouDl  fat  the  rqpetted  murmtiniigs  of  the  hraefites  both ;fer  food 
and  water  (eqwciaHy  tiie  latter):^  and  die  ektremitjr  of  ibek  saSa^ 
inp  is  dius  ooneisely^  but  moat  emphalicalljr  pomtrajred  by  the  psalm- 
ist, (cm  5.*) 

«    ^  Himgr^  mid  Atn^  tbxi&  sovl  FAiirrvD  in  iktm. 

In  this  our  temperate  cSmate,  surrounded  as  we  are  with  ji^rpetual 
verdure  and  with  every  object  that  can  delight  the  eje,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  the  horrcvs  encountered  by  the  hapless  traveDgr 
when  crossing  the  trackless  sands,  and  expo^  to  aB  the  ardours  of 
a  vertical  sun.  The  most  recent  as  weH  as  the  motst  graphic  descrip* 
lion  of  a  desert  (which  admirably  illustrates  the  passages  above 
cited),  is  that  given  by  the  enteipriang  traveller  M.  jBelzOTi,  whose 
researches  have  contributed  so  much  to  tfaeehicidation  of  the  sacred 
writings.  Speaking  of  a  desert  crossed  by  hiih  in  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  Western  side  of  the  Red  sea^  and  which  is  parallel  widi  die  great 
desert  traversed  bv  the  Israelites  on  the  eoitem  side  of  that  seat, 
he  says.  *^  It  is  difficuh  to  farm  a  correct  idea  of  a  desert,  without 
having  B^n  in  one:  it  is  an  endless  phm  ot  sand  and  stones,  some- 
times intermixed  with  mountains  of  aB  sizes  and  heights,  without 
roads  or  dicker,  without  anv  sort  of  produce  for  food.  The  few 
scattered  trees  and  shrubs  of  tboms,  that  only  appear  when  the  rainy 
season  leaves  some  moistun^  barely  serve  to  feed  wild  animals,  and 
a  few  birds.'  Every  diing  is  left  to  nature ;  the  wandering  inhabitants 
do  not  care  to  cultivate  even  these  few  plants,  and  when  there  is  no 
more  of  them  in  one  place,  they  go  to  another.  When  diese  trees 
become  old  and  lose  their  vegetation,  the  sun,  which  oonstantly 
beams  upon  them,  bunis  and  reduces^  them  to  a^ies.  I  have  ^seen 
many  oi  them  entirely  burnt  The  other  smaller  plants  have  ho 
sooner  risen  out  of  th6  ei^  than  they  are  dried  up,  and  all  take  the 
cdbur  of  stiHw,  with  the  exception  ol  the  jrfant  harack;  tUs  fiifls  off* 
before  it  is  dry. 

*<  Gener|%  speaking,  in  a  desert,  there  are  few  s^^gs  of  watA-, 
some  of  them  at  die  distance  of 'four,  six,  and  eight  days' journey 
fiom  one  another,  and  not  all  of  sweet  water :  on  £e  contrary,  it  is 
generally  sah  or  bitter ;  so*  that  if  the  dursty  traveller  dmks  of  it,  it 
increases  his  thirst,  and  he  sufiers  more  than  before.  *  But,  when  die 
calamitv  happens^  that  the  nextivell,  which  is  so  anxioudy  sought 
for,  is  touBQ  dry,  the  misery  of  such  a  situation  cannot  be  well  de- 
scribed. The  camels,  which  aflbrd  the  only  means  of  escape,  are 
so  thirsty,  that  they  cannot  proceed  to  another  weB:  and,  if  the 
t^vellers  kill  them,  to  extract  the  litde  liquid  which  remains  in  their 
stomachs,  they  themsehres  cannot  advance  any  farther.  The  situation 

must  be  dreadful,  and  admits  of  no  resource.    Many  perish,  vktimt 

-   -I    --  '      -  -         - '         --■■■- 
Pileitiiie,  and  aeipents  4»f  fiery  IntM  (m  the  Anbie  rtnkm  rradon  Deut.  tuL  1&.) 
are  not  unfreqiieiit.    Borckhirdt'i  TtwU  m  Syria,  dk«.  pp.  469i  600. 

1  See  partionlarly  Numb.  xx.  S— 5.  and  zxi.  5. 

a  In  the  Chriatian  Obaerver  for  1810,  pp.  1—9.  there  iaaneiraiid  eleaaat  venmi 
of  the  hundred  and  aeventh  paalm,  iccowpimied  with  critical  aad  •splMialOffj 
poWft,  from  the  pen  of  Biahop  Jehb. 
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tf  Ae  maa  k^rriMe  Mtt.  It  is  then  that  the  value  of  a  ciq>  of 
vater  is  realty  f^h.  He  that  has  a  xenxabia  ef  it  is  the  richest  of 
JL  hk  such  a  case  there  is  no  disdnction.  If  the  master  has  none, 
the  servant  wiD  not  ^e  it  to  him  f  for  very  few  are  the  instances, 
where  a  niaa  will  vohintarQy  lose  his  life  to  save  diat  of  another, 
fortictikrly  in  a  canivan  in  the  desert,  where  people  are  strangers  to 
each^odien.  IFto a  nhiohbn  /or  cr  m(an,^Aofigp4  a  rich  ctie^ptrhapi 
die  awmer  ofaSk  the  earavmu !  JSe  if  dying  far  a  cup  of  iMtte^— m> 
4MM pou  it  to  him  .  he  qffers  M  he  poueuu^-^no  onehear$  Atm— 
they  art  aU  djfing — though  by  walking  a  few  liours  fardier  they 
nuglit  be  saved.— ^f  the  camels  are  lying  down,  and  cannot  be  made 
to  rise— iio  one  has  strength  to  tiMiM>— oniv  he  that  has  a  glass  of 
that  precious  liquor  lives  to  walk  a  mile  farther,  and  perhaps  dies 
loo.  If  the  voyages  on  seas  are  dangerous,  so  are  those  in  the 
deserts.  At  sea,  the  provisions  very  often  £ul ;  in  the  desert  it  is 
worse :  at  sea  storms  are  met  with ;  in  the  deseit  there  cannot  be  a 
great  storm  than  to  find  a  dry  well :  at  sea,  one  meets  With  pirates-^ 
we  escape— -we  surrender — -we  die ;  in  the.  desert  they  rob  the 
traveBer  of  aB  his  properQr  and  water ;  they  let  him  live  perhaps, 
but  what  a  fife !  to  oie  the  most  barbarons  and  agonisfng  death.  In 
short,  to  he  thirsty  m  a  desert^  ttnihout  ivaterj  exposed  to  the  bum^ 
is^  tim  toidumt  sidter^  and  no  hopes  of  Jinding^eitherj  is  the  most 
larrAIe  sducrttcm  Aai  a  man  can  he  placed  t»,  am  one  of  the  greatest 
snfferings  that  a  human  being  can  sustain:  the  euesgrow  iiMimed; 
Ae  Un^ue  and  lips  swell;  a  hottquK  sound  is  heard  in  the  earsj 
tsksA  brings  on  deafness^  and  the  brdins  appear  to  grow  thick  and 
inflamed  2'''^  these  feelings  arise  from  the  want  of  a  little  water. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  misery  the  deceitful.  mcNusses  appear  before 
the  travdler  at  no  great  distance,  something  pke  a  lake  or  river  of 
dear  fresh  water .^ ,  If  perchance  a  trs^veller  is  not  undeceived,  be 
hastens  hb  pace  to  reach  it  soooor ;  the  more  he  advances  towards 
it,  the  more  it  recedes  fi:om  him^  .till  at  last  it  vanishes  entirely,  and 
thfe  ddude4  passenger  often  asks,  where  b  the  water  he  savi^-  at  no 
aieattdistaoce  ?  He  can  scared^  believe  that  he  was  so  deceived ; 
ne  protests  that  be  saw  the  waves  running  before  the  wind,  and  the 
reflectioD  of  the  fakh  rocks  m  the  water. 

^H  imfortimatefy  any  one  falls  sick  on  the  road,  there  b  no  alter- 
nanve ;  he  must  endure  the  fatigue  of  travelling  on  a  camel,  vdiich 
b  troublesome  even  to  healthy  peq)le,  or  he  must  be  left  behind  on 
die  sand,  without  any  assistance,  and  remain  so  till  a  sbw  death 
come  to  relieve  him.    What  horror !    What  a  brutal  proceedmg  to 

>  T«m6o  M  tlM  febcyve  descriACioft  is,  it  u  eonfinned  in  most  of  its  details  by 
Qantes  CurtiiB;  wbo>  deseribioff  the  pe««se  of  AJezuider  the  Orest  and  his 
iraj  eeross  the  deserts  of  Sogduna.  tJkus  mphically  delineates  its  honors,: — 
**  Aoudst  a  dearth  of  water,  despair  of  obtaining  say  kindled  tlnrst  beforei  naiwe 
eseilod  it.  Thi«nffl|oat  fenr  hundred  stadia  not  a  drop  of  moistnre  springs.  As 
soon  as  the  fire  of  summer  p^rvad^s  the  sands,  every  thing  is  dri«d  op,  as  in  a 
fcihi  alwafs  burning,    ^tmrning  from  cAs  /enmt  exmntss,  wkieh  «ifpttir9  lifts  • 

siufmeerf mm,  metiii49  vapour  dmrkenMtksiaif 11UAs«(,whifllioomoienees  of 

ittwm,  tnrkmMiiw^U  MrnU  jictses,  Hhtarg  the  sftm,  mnd  cmues  baenud  vdlammm' 
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%aii*.  Giitt.  lib.  vii.  e.  & 
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«n  ttDfartunate  sick  man !  No  one  remains  with  hiffi»  not  em  his 
old  and  iaidifiil  servant;  no  one  wiO  stay  and  die  with  him;  all  pitjr 
his  fate,  but  no  one  will  be  his  companion.''^ 

Hie  pbenoraeooD,  here  descrtbed,  is  produced  by  a  dinunotion  of 
the  densi^  oi  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmoqpherei  whieh  is  caused 
by  the  Increase  of  heat,,  arising  from  that  communicated  by  the  rsfs 
of  the  sun  to  the  sand  with  wmch  thb  stratum  is  in  immediate  oon* 
tacL  This  phenomenon  existed  in  the  neat  desert  of  Judca,  and  is 
expressly  alluded  to  by  the  sublime  and  eleguit  Isaiah,*  who,  when 
predicting  the  blessbgs  of  die  Messiah's  spiritual  kmgdom,  says : 
The  gltmimg  S4md^  shall  become  a pgoU 
And  the  tUrsty  soil  bubbling  springs* 

And  it  is  not  improbable  th^t  Jeremiah  refers  to  the  8ei:ab  or 
mirage  when,  in  pouring  forth  his  complaint  to  God  for  mercies 
deferred,  he  says,  JVUt  iKau  be  altogether  unto  me  om  waters  thU  be 
not  sure  ?  (mar^nal  rendering  of  Jer.  xv.  18.),  that  is,  uJuek  ia^e  no 
reaiitjff  as  ttie  S^ptuagint  translators  have  rendered  it,  C^  4cu^  «ux 

Frightful  as  the  honrocs  of  the  deserts  are,  they  are  augmented  * 
beyond  description,  should  the  tniveller  be  overtaken  by  one  of 
those  sand  stprms,  which  prevail  during  the  dry  seasons.  Some- 
times  the  high  winds  raise  into  the  air  thick  clouds  of  dust  and  sand, 
which,  descending  like  a  shower  of  rain,  most  grievouslv  annoy  all 
among  whom  they  fall,  and  penetrate  the  eyes,  nosonls,  ears,  in 
short  every  part  of  the  .human  frame  that  is  exposed  to  it.  At  oUier 
times  the  sands  are  drifted. into  such  h^aps,  that,  if  any  storm  of 
wind  should  arise,  the  track  is  lost,  and  whole  caravans  perish  in 

1  Belioni**  Narrativv  of  hii  ObMmtiopa  «ad  Beieirfh—  in  Egypit,  Ac.  (4U. 
London,  1820)  np.  34]^343.  In  aaoMwr  put  of  his  Yoliuno,  Mr.  B.  more  pvticiir 
ini\j  describes  tbe  mirage  (for  snch  is  the  appellation  bj  which  this  phenomeiioa 
is  new  oommonly  know;n}»  m  the  A>Uowinf  tenns :  **  It  geneiaOy  appears  like  a 
still  lake,  so  annio>ved  by  the  iriad,  that  every  thing  abore  is  to  be  seen  most  dis- 
tinctly reflected  b^  it.  If  the  wind  afitate  i^iy  of  the  plants  that  rise  above  Um 
horizon  of  the  miiagei  the  motion  is  seen  perfectly  at  a  f^at  distance.  If  the 
traveller  stand  elevated  mboh  aboVe  the  mirage,  the  apparent  water  seems  less 
miited  and  less  deep ;  fiir,  ae  the  eyes  look  down  upon  itv  there  is  not  thickness 
enough  in  the  vapour  on  the  suT&ce  of  the  ground,  to  oonceal  the  earth  irora  the 
sight ;  but,  if  the  traveller  be  on  a  level  with  the  horixon  of  the  mirage,  he  cannot 
see  throuffh  it,  so  that  it  appears  to  him  clear  water.  By  putting  my  head  first  to 
the  ttnmSif  and  then  mounting  a  camel,  the  height  of  whieh  ftmn  tbe  ground 
might  have  been  aboot  ten  leet  at  the  most,  I  found  a  great  difference  in  toe  ap- 
I^eaiance  of  the  mirage.  On  approaching  it,  it  becomes  thinner,  and  ap^eaiis  ai  if 
agitated  by  the  wind,  Bke  a  field  of  rme  corn.  It  gradually  vanishes  as  the  tra- 
vellef  approaches,  and  at  last  entirely  m^p^ewrs,  when  he  is  on  the  spot'*  (p.  196.) 
Dr.  Clarke  has  described  the  mirage,  u  A  appeared  to  him  on  his  jenmey  to 
Rosetta,  in  1801.  (Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  371.)  Bnnilar  descriptions,  but  none  so  fiill 
as  that  of  Mr.  Belsoni,  may  be  asen  in  Elphinstone^  Aooount  of  the  kibigdem  of 
Caubul  (p.  16.  4to.  London,  1815) ;  Kinneir*s  Geographical  Afemoir  ofthe  Pwmaa 
Empire  (p.  283. 4to.  London,  1813) ;  Lieut.  PoCtmger'a  Travels  in  Bohmchistan 
and  Sinde  (p.  185.  4to.  London,  181#; ;  and  in  Dr.  I>elk  Cella's  Narrative  of  the 
Bey  of  TriBoU's  Expedition,  in  ldl7,  to  the  Western  Frontier  of  Egypt,  p.  && 
London,  1823.  8vo. 

^  Isa.  zaxv.  7.    Bp.  Lowth's  translatifm. 

3  The  phenomenon  referred  to  fay  Isaiah,  is  termed  by  the  Arabs,  as  wefi  as  by 
theHebiewer«r(B«adB);  and  to  this  day  the  Penianaaad  Arabs  make  use  of  it, 
by  an  elegant  metaphor^  to  egress  disappointed  hope. 
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the  inhosditftble  wSdeniess.'  Sueli  ar^  the  sbowors  ct  pwder  and 
duit^  wim  which  Moses  deooiinced  that  God  woidd  seourgi  the  db- 
obedient  Israelites^  in  DenL  xicviii.  24*^ 

IX.  IMbsesy  addressing  the  Israelites  a  short  time  befitfe  hb  dealbf 
charaeteriaed  the  coantnr  whither  thiBj  were  going  to  lesidet  as 
a^oo^  Iflfi^,— «  land  of  hrooh  rf  watery  of  fauiUaim  <md  depth 
tlut  spring  out  of  vatteys  and  hoU.  H«w  jasdy  this  eoneqMQded 
widi  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  the  preceding  pagea  haive 
shown : — Moses  fiirther  added,  that  it  was  a  land  of  wheat  and  ia/r* 
legf  and  nmes^andjig'treesj  and  pomegtanai&ya  land  cfoSl  oUw  and 
kanejfj  whoie  stones  were  iron,  and  out  0f  tclkose  hsUs-theaf  might  JKg 
trass.  The  enetmes  of  -revelation,  fonning  tbdr  potions  of  tta 
fcrmer.  exuberant  fertility  bopx  the  present  state  of  the  Holy  Ijand 
under  the  Turkish  gOTemment,  have  nisinuated  that  it  never  could 
have  been  the  iovety  and  fertfle  spot  which  the  sacred  writings  affirm 
it  lo  have  been :  but  a  concise  statement  of  its  productions,  as  we 
may  odect  them  from' the  Scriptm^s,  tc^ether  with  the  attestations 
^  antient  profime  writers,  as  well  as  of  modern  vergers  and  tra- 
veBers,  wfll  all  concur  to  establish  the  unimpeadiable  veracity  of  the 
msj^vd  writers.* 

The  Holy  Land  is  said  to  have  exceeded  even  the  very  cdebral* 
ed  bud  of  Ggyp^  in  the  abundance  of  its  prbduce*  To  thb  won- 
derfid  fertiifity  many  circumstances  are  supposed  to  have  contributed ; 
socb  as  the  goierally  excellent  temperature  of  the  air,  which  was 
never  subject  to  excessive  heats  (except  in  the  plain  of  Jericho)  or 
colds;  the  regolari^  of  its  seasons,  e^ecially  of  the  former  and  the 
latter  rain ;  and  the  natural  ridiness  of  the  soil,  which  is  a  &ie  moidd 
without  slimes,  and  almost  without  a  pebble. 

A  pienj^  of  wheat  was  promised  to  the  Israelites  ^^m  their  obe^ 
teace  {Jrssi.  Ixxxi.  16.  and  cxlviij.14.]';  and  so  abundant  was  the 
produce  of  the  wheat  and  barley,  tbab  nxty  and  a  hundred  fold  re- 
warded the  toil  of  the  cultivator.  (Gen.  xxvi.  12.  and  Matt  xiii.  8.) 
This  was  sometimes  stored  in  subterraneous  granaries,  wUch  in 
1  CfaroQ.  xxvii.  25.  are  termed  storehouses  in  the  fields.  Such 
granaries  are  still  m  use  among  the  Moors.^  The  wheat  erf*  Mia* 
mth  and  Pannog  was  particularly  celebrated,,  and  so  plentiful  that  it 
was  exported  to  Tjrre.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17.)  fat  the  treaty  concluded 
between  Sobmon  and  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  for  t^e  building  of  the) 

■   ■{* m.i^   .     II      ^       m'    .■■■■■■I.  »  ■iiii^a ■ 

1  Fntgiiients  Sapplemeiitanr  to  C«liiiet*s  Dictionary,  No.  172. 

9  The  IbBowing  accoant  oithe  eoil  andOToductions  of  Palestine  is  principaUy  da- 
rmd  from  Reland'a  Pftlieitixia,  pp.  360—^. ;  Haseelquist'a  TraveUi ;  Dr.  Shmw's 
TfsMb,  roL  ii.  pp.  198—153. ;  and  V^nev'a  TraTetein  Egrypt  and  |^yrta,Tol.  i.  no. 
290—487.  T)ie  teatfanonv  of  Volaey  is  the  more  vahuible,  as  ho  was  through  life 
an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Bible,  and  directed  his  great  talents  to  the  frmtleae 
task  a£  destroying  iu  credibility.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  '<  Economical  Ck- 
leodar  of  Pafesdne,"  translated  from  the  Latin  of  John  Gottlieb  Buhle  by  th^ 
Isamed  editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary,  and  inserted  in  the  Fragments  supplemen- 
tary to  thai  work,  ^e  also  an  elaborate  and  pleasing  Disctuisition  on  the  Agricul- 
tore  of  the  Israelitee,  in  Numbers  I.,  II.;  and  IV.  of  the  Investigator,  an  instnio 
five  aad^well-eondneted  qnarierhr  miscellany. 

3  dMBier,  RecheichM  Histonques  aur  les  Motures,  torn.  iii.  p.  219. 
TOL.  in.  '9 
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temple,  the  Hebrevr  smiareb'  was  to  suppty  the  hster  umiirily  vnA 
fwekiy  ihxmami  meat^tru  dfwlitat for  food  to  hu  ho^mhotd  (1  Khp 
V.  11.),  and  tfae  same  quanti^  for  &e  hewers  that  x^  liniber  (2 
Chnio.  ii.  10.),  togeAer  vhh  an  equal  measure  of  b^y.  More 
dian  a  thctosand  years  after  this  time^-  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
were  suppEed  whh  com  from  Palestme.  f  Acts  xii.  20.)  This'  coon* 
try  also.«)oiitided  wid»  honey,  not  only  uiat  made  by  die  mduscrioos 
bees,  but  also  with  w3d  bcmer  (1  Sam.  xit.  25.  Dem.  uxii.  14. 
Psal.  Ixxxi.  6.),  which  fermed  a  plot  of  die  food  of  John  the  Ba(H 
tist  in  die  wilderness.  (Matt.  iii.  4.)  The  Mount  of  tMives  and 
o^r^hstricts  m  Judlea  and  Galilee  produced  the  finest  oHves ;  and 
die  red  wines  of  Lebanon  were  particolirly  eetebraled  far  their  fra- 
grance. (Hos.  xiv.  7*)  The  wines  of  Helbon  famidied  a  profitabfe 
article  of  export  to  Damascus  (Ezek.  x^viil  1&) :  and  modem  tra* 
veDers  attest  tfae  size  and  weight  of  the  cluster^  of  grapes  s^  pKw 
duced  in  Palestine,  which  will  account  for  the  spies  canymg  tfie 
duster  of  grapes  cut  down  in  the  valley  of  Eshool  (Num.  jdii.  3S.) 
between  two  upon  i  staff. 

Various  heihsj  shrubs  and  trees,  in»paited  beauty  and  fragrance 
to  tliis  hidily-favoured  land."  Among  the  herbs  and  shrubs,  the 
aloe  (PsBaL  xhr.  8.  Piov.  vii.  17.  Sol.  Song  iv.  14.),  &e  hyssop 
(1  Kings  ir,  33.  Matt,  sxrii.  48.  Mark  &v.  36.),  the  rose,  es^iecialfy 
the  losie  of  Sharon  (Sol.  Song  ii.  1.),  the  lily  (Ibid.  ii.  16.  nr.  5.  ▼. 
13.  Matt.  Ti.  38.1),  tiie  spikenard  rMark  xiv.  3.  5.  Sol.  Song  i.  1^3.^, 
die  mandrake  (a  ^cies  of  melon)  (Gen.  xxx*  14.  Sol.  Soiig  vii. 
13.),  the  myrtle  (isa.  xlv.  19.  and  hr.  13.),  aild  the  mustard  tree 
(Matt.  xiii.  31,  92.),  may  be  distinctly  noticed. 

Although  modem  traveHers  do  not  mention  the  existence  of  any 
woods  or  forests,  or  indeed  any  copsiderable  number  of  irees,  yet 
k  appears  that,  andently,  the  Ho^  Land  was  well  covered  widi  wood. 
We  read  of  several  forests  and  woods  in  the*  sacred  wiitings^.  parti* 
cuhrly,  ' 

1.  The  Foreit  of  Cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon.  See  1  Kings  vit. 
2.  2  Kin^  Jox.  23.  flos.  xiv.  5,  6.  These  noble  and  beantifiil  trees 
have  furnished  the  inspired  writers  with  numerous  exquisite  ainnlitodes. 

2.  The  Forest  of  Oaks  on  the  monnfahisiof  Bashan  (Zech.  a  2) : 
w^  may  ^dge  of  die  high  estimation  in  which  diese  cues  were  hdd, 
from  an  incidental  expression  of  the  prophet  Esekiel ;  who,  sfieaknc 
of  the  power  and  weaMi  of  antient  Tyre,  says— Of  the  oaks  of 
Bashan  they  have  made  thine  oars.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6.)  Urovescrf^oaks, 
it  is  well  known,  were  the  scenes  of  idolatry  m  those  remote  timee, 
on  accQwit  of  the  grateful  shelter  which  they  afibrded  to  tfae  defaded 


1 

filyor 


In  this  paaiaf  e  Jecns  Cbrift  ii  edmmoiily  nmposed  to  have  referred  to  the  white 
<ii/  or  to  the  tulip ;  but  neither  of  these  ^rovi  wild  in  Palestine.  It  is  natural  to  pre- 
sume that,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  called  the  attention  of  hie  beaireri  to 
some  object  at  band ;  and  as  the  fields  of  the  Levant  are  oTorrun  with  th«  «iMry^ 
Ivt  7«i«a,  whose  golden  liliaceous  flowers,  in  autumn,  afford  one  of  the  most  hnl- 
naat  and  gorgeous  objects  in  nature,  the  expression  of  Solammi  in  all  kis  gjiry 
not  being  arrayed  Wet  one  of  tk^st  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  Should  this  conjee* 
JSl  ^l^^m^'  we  learn  a  chronological  fiurt,  rOspecting  the  season  of  the  ysm 
when  the  Sermon  on  tiia  Mount  was  deUTered.  '     '^      *  ^ 
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wQrsbippei&    Hie  pimhet  Exekiel  expresshr  alhides  to  tbjs  pracdee. 

3.  The  Fomi  or.  Wood  of  Ephraim;,  frfiich  the  children  of 
^ihraim  beran  to  cut  down  (Jodi»  xvii.  15.),  was  still  standing  m 
the  tone  of  David*  (2  £iai».  xviii.  6.  8.  17.)  The  wood  m  the 
vidm^  of  Bethel  mentioned  in  2Kbg8  ii.  34/  qypears  to  have  been 
part  m  the  wood  of  Ephraim.    , 

4.  The  spacious  Foreit  of  jBaretA  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  which 
Datvid  witfacbew  to  avoid  the  fiuy  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  vjL  4.)  To 
diese  pediaps  ma;^  be  added, 

5.  The  diidcets  6d  thebbnks  of  the  Jordan,  in  Zech.  xi.  S.  termed 
Ae  pride  of  Jordan^  which  antiently  were  the  coverts  of  wild  beasts^ 
and  are  to  this  day  composed  of  oleanders,  tamarisks,  and  other 
shrubs. 

Ammg  the  trees,  whieh  adorned  P^estine,  the  Ptdm  tree  claims 
the  precedence  of  notice,  on  account  of  its  singular  utility ;  it  af- 
fords a  gnttefiil  sheher,  an  agreeable  fruit,  and.  a  moet  delicious 
wine.^  The  finest  palm  trees  grew  in  the  vieini^  of  Jordan  and 
Engeddi ;  and  diey  sdD  tfrnirish  in  the  plain  of  Jkticht^  which  ci^ 
was  ntiently  termed  by  way  of  distinction  the  cUjf  ofpalm&eei.  In 
1818,  however^  its  piuitalions  ef  palm  trees  were  reduced  to  about 
one  dofsen.^  The  pafan  trees  of  Judsa  are  celel»*ated  by  Strabo,' 
jand  by  Josephus,^  who  has  particularly  noticed  the  palm  trees  of 
Jeridy>.  The  pahn  tree  w$is  the  common  sjrmbol  of  F^eetine, 
manj  corns  of  Vespasian  and  other  emperors^  being  octant,  in  wUeh 
JodM  a  personified  by  a  disconsolate  woman  sitting  under  a  pi^ 
iree.  As  the  momentary  prosperi^  of  the  wicked  is  frequentiy 
compnred  m  the  transient  verdure  df  grass;  so  the  durable  felicinr 
of  tte  ri^tteous  is  m  PsaL  xcii.  12.  likened  to  the  bsting  strengm 
and  benu^  of  the  pahn  tree*  ^  B«t  chiefly  b  the  comparison  ap^ 
plieable  to  that  Just  One,  the  King  of  Righteousness  and  IVee  al 
life;  eminent  and  mpright;  evervmant  and  fragrant ^  under  die 
:  pre^sure^  and  Ive^  of  sufirings,  still  ascending  toarards 
I ;  affiNrdmg  both  frait  and  proCQfnion ;  incomiptible  Imd  im* 
nortal^'^ 

OKve  trees  are  now,  asantieotl^,  abundant  and  fruitfid;  and  the 
•uiftire'of  diem  contioues  to  form  a  particular  object  of  attention; 
VarkNie  simifinides  are  derived  from  the  olive  tree  by  die  inspired 
writen  ;  as  welhas  from  the  vine  which  afiords  a  tri]»e  produce  in 
each  year.  Pomegranate  and  ap^e  trees  were  likewise  cultivate 
t»  a  considerable  &aeat  (Num.  jou.  23.  Dent.  viii.  &  Joel,  i  13*)^ 
as  aiso  the  afanond  tree,  whose  fruit  is  ripe  and  fit  to  gather  about 
die  nnddle  of  April.    The  cbron  tree  was  in  great  request  for  its 

I  dn  the  Tariooi  pfioduetscf  the  p«]]ntr^,86e'Ktempfer'i  AnKsnitates  Ezotiee^ 

rutins. 

S  Dr.  MMBuehaerB  TrftTeb  frem  Moeeew  to  Con^^ntineple,  p.  2205.  voter 

<  lib.  xwt  vol.  ii.  p.  1066.  Osoa.  1807.  foHo. 

«  De  Bett.  Jadg.  &.  i.  o.  0.  § 6.  lib.  h.  o.  8.  §3. 

•  Dr.  Shaw  has  enwnented  them.    Travele,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

a  Bp.  Honied  Commentary  en  Peal.  xeii.  IS.  (We^ka,  toL  ii.  p.  149.) 
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frftgrMitaadrefi«8iiiQgabMle»asi;rdasforte  (Sd. 

Song  u.  3;  where  it  is  jQis-cnmsdated  apple  tree.)  The  ^camere, 
whidi  partakes  oS  the  nature  of  the  fig  and  the  mulhray,  abo 
abounded  fiNrmerljr  in  the  plain  of  Jericbo>  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen* 
Its  sweedsh,  watery^  but  somewhat  aromatip  and  not  disagreeable 
fruit,  comes*tQ  mativitf  several  timesjn  the  year^  witbout  observing 
any  certain  seasons.  It  frequently  attains  to  a  cooaideRible  he^jbt, 
and  aflbrds  a  very  gratefiil  dutde.  From  its  fruit  the  Arabs  extract 
aaoily  which  they  seU  totr^eDerSy  who  keep  it  amoog  thdr  other 
holy  things  and  pretend  that  it  possesses  a  smgukr  virtue  in^  cmng 
wounds,  for  which  reason  thor  call  it  the  oil  iif  Zaccheus,  attributing 
its  virtue  to  the  stay  which  Zsccheus  made  upon  the  tvee !  (Luke 
xix.  4.) 

Pig  trees  are  veiy  common  in  Palestine,  and  flotprish  m  a  dry  and 
sandy  soil :  although  in  our  climate  they  are  little  more  than  shrubs, 
yet  in  the  East  they  attain  a  considerable  beig^t,^  and  some  <if  them 
are  capable  of  aflbrding  shelter  to. a  considerable  number  of  horse- 
men. Th6  ^de  of  the  fig  tree  is  very  rieasant ;  and  ta  tk  under  ii 
b  an  emblem  of  security  and  peace.  .  :{Mic.  iv.  4.)  Fig  trees  begin 
10  sprout  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox..  (Luk^  xxi*  %%  30. 
MatL  xxiv.  32.)  Ilie  fiuit  makes  its  appearance  before  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  and  die  foliage  expands  about  the  end  of  March.  The 
fig  trees  of  Palestine  areof  three  kinds:  1:  l^e  Untimely  Ji^^  wtndi 
puts  forth  at  the  venial  equinox,  and  before  it  is  ripe  is  ciuled  die 
ereen  fig,  but  when  it  is  rise  the  untimdyG^.  (Sol.  Song  ii*  13. 
Jer.  xxiv.  2.  Hos.  ix.  3.)  .  it  comes  ta  maturity  tasnxia  the  end  of 
Jutie  (Matt.  xxi.  19.  Mark  xi.  13.),  and  in  flavour  surpasste.tfae 
other  kinds« — 2.  The  Summer  or  dry  &:  it  |Vpears  about  'the  nud- 
die  of  June  and  b  ripe  in  August.-^.  The  Wmier  %  wfaidi  ger- 
minates in  August,  and  does  not  lipen-iaititl  about  tiie  end  of  JSoYoat- 
ber :  it  b  loiiger.  and  o{  a  browner  cobur  than  the  others. .  AS  figis, 
when  ripe,  but  especially  the  untimely,  M  spontaneously.  (Nahum 
in.  12.)  The  earlyfigs  are  eaten,  but  some  are  dried  m  the  sun,  and 
presmred  in  masses  which  are  caOed  uAes  offi^  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  18. 
XXX.  12.  1  Chron.  xii.  40.    It  is  well  known  mat  the  fruit  of  dieae 

Eolific  trees  always  precedes  the  IfMives :  consequently,  when  Jesus 
brist  saw  one  of  them  in  fiiU  vigour  Ammur  U01MB  (Mark.xi.  13.) 
lie  nn^t,  according  to  the  coraoon  course  of  namre,  veiy  justjiy  look 
for  fiviif  and  ht^  find  some  bocoores  or  eaify  figs,  if  not  some 
winter  figs  likewise  upcm  h.  The  parable  in  Luke  xiii.  6—9.  b 
fiMtnded  on  the  oriental  mode  of  gardemng ;  and  the  method  of  im» 
imving  the  pabn  (whose  barrenness  may  be  remedied  in  the  way 
ttkere  mentioned,)  b  transferred  to  the  fig  tree. 

Besides  the  pidm  trees  above  noticed,  Jericho  was  celebrated  fer 
hs  firamnt  balsam,  mentioned  in  die  Scriptures  under  the  name  of 
the  bdmof  Gtkad.  (Jer.  viii.  22.  xlvi.  11.  li.  8.)  Thb  balsam  was 
'P^Ptiooed  by  Strabo  ;^  and  two  plantaticMis  of  it  existed  during  the 

I  Ub.  xvL  vol  ii.  p.  1066. 
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hA  war  of  dye  Jews  ivith  the  Baraansi  far  whidi  both  pafties  feu^ 
deqperate^,— 4lie  Jews  that  they  might  destroy  them  ^--the  Romansi 
thai  they  midn  prevent  diem  from  destruction.  Since  the  country 
hcsliecai  under  the  government  of  the  Tiiri&s,  the  bahn  of  Gilead 
has  ceased  to  be  cultivated  in  Palestine,  though  it  is  found  iadifferait 
parts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt.^ 

Bat  the  Holy  Land  was  eminently  distinguished  far  its  abundance 
of  cvttle,  to  the  mattagiement  and  rearing  of  which  the  inbabitanis 
due&y  appfied  therasdves.*  The  hilly  country  not  onlv  aflbrded 
diem  variety  and  plenQr  of  pastime,  but  also  of  water,  which  descend- 
ing thence,  carried  fertility  into  the  low  lands  and  valfies.  The  most 
edehrated  pasture  grounds  were  on  each  side  of  the  river  Jordan, 
besides  tboee  of  l%aron,  the  plains  of  Lydda,  Jamnia,  and  some 
others  of  less  note.  The  breed  of  catde  reared  in  Bashan,  and  On 
die  mountains  of  G&lead  and  Carmel,  were  remarkable  for  their  si£e, 
dieir  strength,  and  fatness,  to  which  there  are  frequent  idhisions  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  catde  of  the  Israelites  comprised  every  s6rt  of 
ammal  mat  affiurded  eidier  food  or  clothing,  or  was  applicable  to  other 
osefid  poiposes,  as  sb^,  oxen,  goats,  caipels,  and  asses.  The  last- 
mentioned  animab  were  of  a  more  handsome  farm  than  are  seen  in 
our  colder  dimate ;  hence  they  were  chiefly  used  m  travelling  in  this 
UBy  country,  even  by  persons  of  rank.  Horses  do  not  appear  to 
have  beoi  in  use,  untd  after  die  establishment  of  the  monarchy. 
The  various  ri?er8,  especiaify  the  Jordan,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
the  Jtfedilemuiean  Sea,  affi>rded  great  variety  and  plenty  of  fish, 
fast  quantities  of  which  were  earned  to  Jeruealepn,  and  according 
to  Jerome,  one  of  the  gates  of  that  city  was  fifom  this  circumstance 
denominated  the  FithF-gate,  The  Dead  Sea  famished  abundance 
of  sah  (or  cant^  their  fish,  for  which  purpose  it  was  said  to  be  su- 
perior to  every  other  kind  c^  salt. 

Although  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  Wrouriit  any  mines 
of  iron  or  copper ;  yet  the  researches  of  modem  travellers  have  as- 
cenained  that  the  mountains  of  Palesdne  contain- iron-mines,  pard- 
cohdy  those  whtiae  summits  and  sides  are  occupied  by  the  indus- 
trious Druses.  Report  says,  that  there  was  and€»dy  a  copper*mine 
It  Alqipo,  which  (M«  Volney  b  of.  opinion^  must  have  long  smce 
been  aMndoned:  These  facts,  however,  suestantiate  the  accuracy 
of  Moses  in  his  description  of  the  Promised  Land, — as  «  land  uho$t 
dofneM  are  trcn^  and  out  of  uhoae  mountain$  thou  mayesi  dig  copper 

1  For  a  paiticnlar  aecountof  the  vegetable  productioiiB  of  the  Holy  Land,  the 
nader  is  referred  ti»  the  H]aro*BoCaiiioon  of  Oeleiiu  (Upsale,  174&— 1747,  in  two 
wtta  or  rob.  8ro.) ;  and  for  ita  loolo^  to  the  Hieroxoioon  of  Bochart  (folio,  Log. 
Mt  1714,  or  id  three  vola.  4to.  Lipne,  1793  and  following  years).  The  reader, 
who  may  not  be  able  to  conanH  these  elaborate  works,  will  find  much  naeiul  infor- 
mation concerning  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  Professor  Pazton's 
XQoBtiatioos  of  Scriptwe,  toI  I.  part  ii.np  5^1—683. 

^  s  u  v[^  whole  of  the  scenery,  (says  Dr.  Richardson,)^  six^e  we  entered  Pales- 
tiaa,  anply  confikBis  the  language  of  Scriptvre,  .that  tfajs  is  a  liuid  flowing  wKh 
milk  aad  honey ^— a  land  for  floAs,  and  herds,  and  bees,  and  fitted  for  the  residence 
ef  men,  whoee  tnde,  like  the  patntrehs  of  oM,  was  in  ca^ls.  Travels  along  the 
lieditairanMn«  Ac,,  t«L  ii.  p.  37<    . 
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(Deut  via.  9.)»  as  the  Hebrew  ought  to  be  rendmdi  ^ere  bjbiog  iv> 
such  tfabg  in  natiire,  as  a  6rojs»4nine* 

In  perusing  the  Scri|yture ,  accounts  of  this  bidbty-fiivoured  coua- 
Oy,  it  ought  to  be  considerecl  that  it  was  then  Inhabited  by  an  hidiia- 
tnous  people,  who  knew  how  to  improve  eveiy  faicb  of  thefr  Jaod, 
and  by  their  good  husbandly,  ha4  made  even  the  most  desert  aod 
barren  places  to  yield  someknaid  of  productkNi^  so  that  the  very  rocks, 
which  fwtD  appear  quite  naked,  then  yielded  either  corn,  puke  or 
pasture.  Every  man  had  his  own  land  to  improve ;  and  when,  m. 
additipa  to  these  facts,  it  is  considered  that  a  warm  country  wiD 
support  more  people  diaii  a  cold  one,  the  peppie  ia  southern  cli- 
mates being  satisfied  with  less  ibod  than  in  noitheni }  and  that  the 
dominicMss  of  D^yid  and .  Solomon  comprised  a  greater  extent  of 
territory  than  many  apprdieoded ; — we  am  be  at  no  kns  to  aceouni 
for  the  vast  multitude  of  inhabitants,^  which  the  Scripttves  assert 
that  Palestine  antiently  supported,  especially. when  their  statements 
of  it9  fertility  and  populatbn  are  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of 
profane  historians. 

Thus^  Tacitus  describes  the  climate  as  dry  and  sultiy ;  the  natives 
as  strong  and  patient  of  labour ;  the  soil,  as  firuitful,  exuberant  in  k$ 
produce,  like  that  of  Italy,  and  yielding  the  |>alm  and  balm  tree. 
Ldbanus  as  Lebanon,  is  stated  to  be  the.  louiest  moimtain  in  the 
country,  and  to  rise  to  a  great  height,  affiirding  a  grateful  shade 
under  its  verdant  groves,  and  even  in  the  ardent  heat  of  that  sultry 
region  as  being  covered  at  the /top  with  perpetual  snow.^  Justin 
confirms  the  account  of  Tacitus,  respecting  the  exuberant  produce 
of  Palestine,  its  beautifid  climate,  its  palm  apd  firagrant  balsam 
trees.3  The  oalms  of  Judea  are  celebrated  by  the  elder  Pliny  ;^  and 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  commends  the  beaju^  of  the  couotiy,  and 
is  large  and  handsome  cities.^  But  the  most  n^moraUe  testimony 
is  that  of  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian,  which  appears  m  various 
parts  of  his  writings*  Not  to  mu)t^y  unnecessary  e^^amples,  vre 
may  state  briefly,  &t  after  describing  the  boundaries  of  the  regioos 
of  iJpper  and  Cower  Galilee,  of  Perara  ^d  Sainaria,  he  iqpeaks  o^ 
their  fertility  and  produce  in  the  following  termsi 

The  two  Galilees  have  always  been  able  to  make. a  strong  resist- 
ance, on  all  occasions  of  war :  for  the  ^Galileans  are  inured  to  war 
from  their  infancy,  and  have  ahvays  been  very  numerous.  Tiieir 
soil  is  universaliy  rich,  and  fi'uitful,  and  foil  of  plantations  of  all 
sorts  of  trees;  so  that  its  fertility  invites  the  most  slothfol  to  take 
pains  in  its  cultivadon*  Accordingly,  the  whole  of  it  is  cultivated 
by  its  hdiabitants,  and  no  part  of  it  Ues  idle.  Ahfaou^  the  greater 
part  of  Penea,  be  contmues,  Is  desert,  and  r6ugh,  and  much  less 
disposed  for  the  productwn  of  the  milder  sorts  of  Iniits,  yet  in  other 
parts  it  has  a  moist  soil,  and  {»oduces  aB  kinds  of  firuits.    Its  plains 

1  On  tbe  papulation  of  the  Holjr  Land,  flee  Hkim^n  Commeiitarwi  en  Ilh« 
LswB  of  Motet,  Tol.  i.  pp.  SS— 110. 
*  TteHt  HittariA.  Ub.  T.c.  e.  9  JihUii.  Htat.  Phaipp.  fib.  nxvi  e.S. 

4  Hiflt.  Nat.  1B>.  ziii.  c.  6.  9  Lib.  av.  e.  a  Mtlf. ».  ««t.  B^ast: 
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aie  photed  witb  trees  of  all  sorts;  the  oKre  tree,  the  vine,  and  the 
palm  trees  are  principally  cuhiyBted  thcflne.  It  is  also  sufficiently 
mdered  with  torrents^  that  issue  frotn  the  mountains,  and  with  springs 
which  never  fail  to  run,  even  when  the  torrents  fail  them,  as  they  dk> 
ia  the  dog-rdays.  Sanutria  is  eotirely  of  the  sflime  nature  with  Judsa* 
Both  countries  are  composed  of  hills  and  valKes;  they  are  moist 
eoou^  fixr  agriculture,  and  are  very  fertile.  They  have  abundance 
cC  trees,  and  are  iuH  of  autumnal  fruit,  both  Of  that  which  grows 
wild,  and  abo  of  that  which  is  the  edect  of  cultivation.  The^  are 
not  inturalfy  watered'  by  many  rivers,  but  derive  their  chief  moisture 
from  nuD  water,  of  which  they  have  no  want.  The  waters  of  such 
rivers  as  they  have,  are  exceedingly  sweet ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  excellence  of  dieir  grassy  the  cattle  reared  in  these  countries 
yield  more  milk  tban^  do  those#f  other  places.^ 

On  the  divifion  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  we  ^  are  informed  (Josh. 
XV.  2CV— 69.)  that  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  tmd  ttuelve  walled 
cities  fell  to. the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Many  centuries  after- 
wards, Jose^dnis  states  that  the  re^ns  of  Samaria  and  Judsa  were 
very  .fuD  of  peo]»le,'  which  he  notices  as  the  greatest  sign  of  their 
excellency  f  that  in  the  two  Cralilees  tlie  villages  were  extremely 
Bomerous  and  thickly  inhabited;  and  that  there  also  wei-e  great 
numbers  of  die  larger  cities,  the  smallest  of  which  cont^ed  a 
popuikbOD  of  fifteen  thousand  souls.9  From  the  two  small  pro* 
^nces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee  alooe^  Josephus  collected  an 
army  of  more  than  one  himdred  thousand  men.^  These  statements 
abondaatly  confirm  diie  narratives  of  the  sacred  historians  relative 
to  the  fertifity  and  vast  population  of  die  Holy  Land.  Compare 
Numb.  xi.  21.  Judg.  xx*  17.  1  Sam.  xv.  4.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  4. 
3  Sam.  xxiv*  9.  and  2  Ctvon.  xrii..  14 — 19.  Nor  are  the  testi- 
monies less  satisfactory,  which  have  been  given  by  Maundrell, 
Shaw,  Hasaelquist,  andonher  nKKJem  travellers,^  who  have  visited 
this  coantry,  and  espedalty  by  Dr.  Clarke,*  who  thus  describes  its 
appearance  between  Napcoose  or  Sichem  and  Jerusalem : — ^'  The 
mad,"  says  be,  ^ was  mountainous,  rocky,  and  ftiQ  of  loose  stones; 
yet  the  cultivation  was  «very  where  marvdfeus :  it  af&rded  one  of 
the  roost  striking  pictures  of  human  industry  which  it^  is  possible  to 
behc^.  The  limestone  rocks  and  vallies  of  Jud«a  were  entirely 
covered  with  plantations  of  fip,  vines,  and  olive  trees ;  not  a  single 
BfU  seemed  to  be  neglected.  The  hills  from  their  bases  to  their 
upmost  summits,  were  entirely  covered  with  gardens:  all  of  (hese 
wore  fi^e  from  weeds,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  agricultural  per- 
fectioD.  Even  the  sides  of  the  most  barren  mountains  had  been 
reiMiered  fertile  by  being  divided  into  terraces,  like  steps  rising  one 

1  JoMpkuflde  JBeil.  Jnd.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  §3,  3^  4.  >  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  §4. 

^  JoMfboMileBelL  Jad.lib.  iii.c.3.  §2.  4  Ibid. lib.  ii.  c.  20. « 6. 

^  TIm  aioii  impoituit  &eto  relative  to  the  fertility  of  Palegtijie,  recorded  bv 
Hnmdrell  and  Dr.  Shaw,  are  eolleeted  by  Br.  Mackftight  in  diseooraeti  vi.  and  vii. 
ysefised  ta  tba  fin*  yoIoiim  of  hi*  Hajnnony,  and  the  testimonies  of  Haaselquiat 
9md  flflMn,  ne  edOe^tod  by  Mr.  Hamler.    (Obeervationa,  vol.  I  pd.  94.%-250.'i 

•  Travda,  voL  iv.  pp.26»-285. 
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above  anther,  wbeieoD  aoS  had  been  accuanilated  widi  aslonisbiiir 
hboiir.  Under  a  wise  and  beneficial  govenunent,  the  jprodnoe  of 
die  Holy  Land  ipvould  exceed  all  calcuIadoD.  Its  peremua)  harvest; 
the  salubri^  of  ha  air;  its  limpid  springs;  its  rivers,  Jakes,  and 
matchless  plains;  its  failk  and  vales, — all  these,  added  to  the  se- 
leni^  of  its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be  indeed  a  JiM  tMtk  At 
lard  hath  limed  (Gen.  xx^rii.  26.^ :  Qod  hoik  given  «l  ifthedew ef 
hmveuj  ondAefiOnestof  Iheearih^amdflenty  cfcomandmHeJ^^ 

Sndi  being  the  slate  of  the  Holy  Land,  at  least  of  diat  part  of  it 
irfiich  is  prtqperly  cultivated,  we  can  readSy  aecoont  fer  ^e  vast 
populatioo  it  antieotfy  supported :  and  ahbou^  this  country,  gebe- 
raOy  speaking,  by  no  means  cqhresponds  with  the  statements  we 
have  ot  its  fiunmer  exuberant  fertility  and  population,  yet  tins  b  no 
contradiction  to  the  narrative  of  t^  sacred  writers.  Hie  de- 
vastations of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Assyriuis,  ChaUees,  Syrians, 
Romans,  Saracens,  the  European  crusaders,  and  Turks, — togedier 
with  the  oppressions  of  the  mhabitants  by  the  Turics  in  our  own 
time  (who  not  only  do  not  enoouraee  agricnhural  industry,  but  alsQ 
extort  to  the  uttermost  from  die  huslmndmen),*^ — to  wUch  are  to 
be  added  the  depredati(»s  of  lobbens,  and  the  predatory  incursions 
of  the  Arabs,— all  concur  satisfactcurily  to  account  for  the  present 
stale  of  this  country :  and,  so  far  is  it  from  contradicting  the  assert 
tions  of  the  sacred  writings,  that,  it  confirms  their  authority ;  fer,  in 
the  event  of  the  Israelites  provmg  unfaithfid  to  their  covenant  en- 
gagements with  Jehovah,  all  these  judgments  were  predicted  and 
denounced  against  them  (Lev.  xxvi.  SS^  Dent.  xxix.  22.  ei  teq.)  ; 
and  the  exact  accomplislunent  ^  these  prophecies  afibrds  a  per* 
manent  comment  on  the  declaration  of  the  rc^  psalmist,  that  God 
itumeth  ajrui^  land  into  barrenneufor  the  trididness  cf  them  theit 
dwell  therein.    (Psal.  cvii.  34.) 

X.  Yet,  lovefy  as  Palestine  confessedly  was,  its  beauty  and  the 
comf(Ht3  it  affi>rded  were  not  unaBoyed :  among  die  calamities  of 
various  kinds,  which  at  dififerent  times  visited  the  inhabitants,  the  pes* 
tilence,  earthauakes,  whirlwinds,  the  devasUitions  of  kxnists,  families, 
vdcanoes,  ana  the  pesdlmtial  Simoom,  demand  to  be  distbcdy  no- 
ticed. 

1.  Palestine  is  now,  as  it  antiendy  was,  often  afflicted  with  the 
Plague ;  which  makes  its  entrance  from  Egypt  and  the  nei^ibour- 
ing  countries.  This  tremendous  scoui^e  is  fi*e^endy  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  writings.     From  the  insidious  manner  in  which  it  is 

1  "  In  the  north  of  P«l6ftbie»"  Mtjri  a  recent  traveUer,  ^  there  are  many  beantifbl 
and  fertile  spots,  but  not  so  in  Jndisa.    The  breath  of  Jehovah's  wrath  seems  in  a 

Sienfiar  msaner,  to  have  bhsted  end  withered  the  territory  of  the  dao|^ter  of 
ion.  What  a  ehanffe  has  been  wrought  in  the  huid,  once  fiowinc  with  m3k  and 
honey  r* — See  the  Journal  of  the  Rey.  J.  Connor,  (who  was  in  Palestine  in  the 
•priiur  of  the  year  1880,)  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rer.  Mr.  Jowett's  Chriatian  Re- 
aeuches  m  the  Mediterranean,  p.  441 .    (London,  1839»  8vo.) 

.  ^^hiey  has  driven  some  pamfolly  interesting  details  on  the  eppvession  of  tlk« 
agneoltorU  hihsbitanU  of  Palestine,  by  their  baitarooa  masters,  the  Turks.  Tra* 
▼els  m  Egypt,  Ac.  Tol.  u.  pp.  341— 347. 
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first  iotroduoed  into  a  countzy,  it  is  perfaaps  termed  the  peMtUenu 
Aat  walketh  im  darkness.  (Psal.  xci.  6.) 

^  2.  This  regioo  being  mountainous  ana  near  the  sea,  is  often  diaken 
fay  Earihfuakesy^  from  vdiich,  however,  Jerusalem  seems  to  iwve 
suflfered  htde  if  at  all.  (Psal.  xlvi.  2-^5.)  Sometimes  these  eartb- 
qoakes  were  accompttiied  by  land-slips,  in  which  pieces  of  groundi 
lying  on  a  declivity,  are  removed  from  their  place.  To  diese  (which 
occasionally  happen  in  the  present  day,'  and  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  B^ibaiy^),  the  Psalmist  alludes  when  he  qpeaks  of  the  mountains 
being  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  (P«d.  xlvi.  2X  of  their 
skiing  like  ramSf  and  the  lime  hiUs  like  young  sheep  (PsaL  cxiv. 
4«  6.);  and  also  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxiv.  20.)  when  he  says  that 
the  earth  shall  red  to.  and  fro  like  a  drunkard^  and  shall  be  removed 
Uke  a  cottage.  These  terrible  concussions  have  supplied  the  sacred 
prophets  and  poets,  with  numerous  figures,  by  which  they  have  repre- 
sented the  concussi(ms  and  subversions  of  states  and  empires.  See 
particular^  Isa*  xxix.  6.  liv.  10.  Jer.  iv.  24.  Hagg.  iL  6, 7.  22. 
MatL  xxifr.  7. 

3.  Tornadoes  or  Whirludndsy  followed  by  thunder,  lightning,  and 
rams,  were  also  very  frequent  during  the  winter  and  cold  seasons. 
Whirlwinds,  as  we  have  already  remarked,^  often  preceded  rain. 
In  the  figurative  language  of  the  Scriptures,  these  are  termed  the 
eomssandment  and  the  word  of  God  (Psal.  cxlvii.  15.  18.);^  and 
as  they  are  sometimes  fatal  to  travellers  who  are  overwhelmed  in 
the  deserts^  the  rapdity  of  their  advance  is  elegantly  employed  by 
Sofcuion  to  show  the  certainty  as  well  as  the  suddenness  of  that 
destruction  which  will  befrJl  the  impenitendy  wicked,  f  Prov.  i.  27.^ 
They  are  alhided  to  by  Isaiah,  as  occurrine  in  the  cieserts  whicn 
bodkr  OD  the  south  of  Judsa  (Isa.  xxi.  1^;  &nd  they  appear  to 
hk>w  from  various  points  of  the  compass.  The  prophet  Ezekiel 
speaks  of  one  that  came  from  the  north  (Ezek.  i.  4.; ;  but  more 
frequently  it  bbws  from  the  south  {Job  xxxvii.  9.),  in  which  qase  it 
is  generaJty  attended  with  the  most  fatal  conse4{uences  to  the.  hapless 
tiaveUer.  Mr.  Morier,  describing  die  whirlwinds  of  Persia,  says, 
that  they  swept  aloi^  the  countiy  in  difierent  directions,  in  a  manner 
truly  terrific.  *'  They  carried  away  in  their  vortex  sand,  branches, 
and  the  stuUUe  <^  the  fields,  and  really  appeared  to  make  a  commu- 
aicatkxi  between  the  earth  and  the  clouds*  The  correctness  of  the 
imagery  used  by  the  proidiet  Isaiah  when  he  alludes  to  this  pheno- 

t  The  eout  in  general,  uid  indeed  the  whole  of  Am  Minor,  b  itill  snbject  to 
euthquakee.  lalTGO  there  happened  one,  which  oaoeed  the  |rre«fteflt  lAvami, 
deskroTiBf  above  B0,000  persons  in  the  valley  of  Balbec.  For  three  months  the 
dioeks  ofit  terrified  the  inhahitaals  of  Lebanon  so  mnch,  that  th^ahandoned 
their  houses  and  dweH  under  teals.  (Volney's  Traivels,  vol.  i.  p.  SwS.)  In  the 
antmnn  of  1889,  another  tremendons  earthquake,  or  rather  snoeeision  of  earth- 
qoakee,  desohHed  this  region. 

<  See  a  description  of  one  in  the  sam*  work,  vol.  ILp.  378. 

^  fShttW's  Travels  In  Batbary,  dec.  Vol.  i.  pp.  277, 93^ 

S  The  Arabs,  to  this  day,  can  themjvodiMWf  or  iiMMeiif«r«:  aadiatheS:««& 
tlMy  are  termed  the  sent  of  CM.  c.  77.  p.477.  of  Sde's  TraiulatioBy  tSo.  adit. 
voi«.  III.  10 
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menon,  is  very  stnkiDg.  The  whirltrind  shaB  uAe  Aan  awaf  at 
stubble.  (Isa.  Ix.  24.)  Chased  as  the  ehqg^ofihe  mauntqms  Infart 
the  vfindy  arid  like  aroQing  thmg hefare  the  iolwrhomd.  (ba.  xtH.  13.) 
In  the  Psalms  (hcxxiii.  13.)  we  read.  Make  them  Uke a  tBheel^  asthe 
stubbie  before  the  wind.  This  is  happily  illustrated  Inr  the  rotarj 
action  of  the  whirlwind,  which  frequenUy  impels  a  bit  of  stubble  over 
a  waste,  just  like  a  wheel  set  in  a  rapid  motion.'^  From  these  phe- 
nomena, the  sacred  writers  have  borrowed  many  very  expressive 
figures  and  allusicMis.  Compare  Psal.  xviii.  8— 15.  xxix.  1-^10.  Iv. 
6.  Ixxxiii.  15.  Isa.  v.  30.  viiL  7,  8.  xi.  15.  xxvin.  2.  xxk.  6.  Jer- 
xxiii.  19.  Matt.  vii.  25. 

What  tornadoes  are  on  land,  water-spouts  are  at  sea,  die  vacuum 
being  filled  with  a  column  of  water,  instead  of  earth,  sand,  be. — To 
this  phenomenon  the  Psalmist  refers,  fxlii.  7.) 

4.  Frequently  the  country  was  laia  waste  by  vast  bodies  of  mi- 
grating Locusts  J  whose  dq>redations  are  one  of  the  most  terriUe 
scourges  with  which  mankind  can  be  afilicted.  By  the  ptophet  Joel 
(ii.  11.)  they  are  termed  the  army  of  the  Lord,  torn  the  milittiry  order 
which  they  appear  to  observe ;  disbanding  themsdves  and  encanqnng 
in  the  evening,  and  in  the  rooming  resumme  their  ffigfat  m  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  unless  they  meet  with  food.  (fiw.  m.  17.  Prov. 
XXX.  27.)  They  fly  in  countless  hosts'  (Jer.  xlvi.  23.  Judg.  vi.  5.), 
occupying,  it  is  said,  a  space  of  two  (k*' three  miles  in  length  by  a 
mile  or  a  mileand  a  half  in  breadth;  so  as  to  obscure  the  sun,  and 
bring  a  temporary  darkness  upon  the  land,  f  Joel  ii.  2.  10.  Exod.  x» 
15.)  The  noise  made  by  them  is  coroparea  to  the  noise  of  chariots 
(Joel  ii.  5.) :  and  wherever  Aey  settle,  they  darken  the  land.  (Exod* 
X.  15.)  if  the  weather  be  cold,  they  eneamp  m  ike  hedges,  imtS  the 
sun  rise^  when  they  resume  their  progress  (Nah.  iii.  17.),  climb- 
ing or  creepmg  m  perfect  order.  Regardless  of  every  obstacle, 
they  mount  die  walls  of  cities  and  houses,  and  enter  die  very  apart* 
menta.  (Joel  ii.  7 — 9.)  They  devour  eveiy  green  herb,  and  strip 
the  bark  off  every  tree  (Exod.  x.  12.  16.  Joel  i.  4.  7.  10.  12.  16. 
18.  20.),  so  as  to  render  the  land  which  befiire  was  as  the  garden 
of  Eden,  a  desolate  wilderness,  as  if  it  had  been  laid  waste  by  fire* 
(Joel  ii.  3.)  The  noise  made  by  them,  when  committing  their 
ravages,  is  compared  to  the  crackfing  noise  of  fire  among  me  diy 
stubble,  or  a  migh^r  host  set  in  batde  array.  (Ibid.  5.)  So  fearful 
are  the  effects  of  meir  devastations,  that  every  one  was  filled  with 

1  Moriw*!  Secoi^  Jonn^y,  p.  903.  Mr.  Bnuce,  in  his  tnTela  to  discover  tbA 
mnac%  of  the  Nile,  was  surprised  bj  a  whirivind  in  a  plain  near  that  riyer,  which 
lifted  up  a  earael  and  threw  it  to  a  considerable  distance,  with  snch  violence  as  to 
break  several  of  its  rflis:  whirled  himself  and  two  of  his  servants  off  their  ftet, 
and  threw  them  violent^  to  the  ground ;  and  partly  demolished  a  hut,  the  mate- 
rials of  which  were  dispersed  all  over  the  nlain,  leaving  the  other  halt  standing. 
Mr.  B.  and  Jus  atteoHants  were  literally  plastered  with  imid ;  if  dust  and  sand 
had  arisen  with  the  whirlwind  in  the  same  proportion,  instead  of  mud,  they  would 
inevitably  have  been  suAbcated  (Travels,  vol.  vi.  p.  346.) ;— a  disaster  whi«b  the 
late  MtOTpriug  traveUar  Mr.  Park  with  difficiuty  esci^ted,  when  cxosaiiy  the 
^reat  desert  of  Sahara  in  his  way  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Niger. 
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^fismay  (Ibid.  &.},  and  vainly  attempted  to  prevent  them  fiom  settling 
GO  dieir  grounds  by  makmg  loud  shouts  (Jer.  li.  14.),  as  the  Persian 
husbaadmen,^  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,^  and  the  Nogai  Tartars?  do 
to  this  da;^.    What  aggravates  this  tremendous  calamity  is,  that  when 
oie  host  is  departed,  it  is  succeeded  by  a  second,  and  sometimes 
even  by  a  third  or  a  fourth,  by  which  eveir  thing  diat  has  escaped 
the  ravages  of  die  preceding,  is  in^vitabqr  consumed  by  the  last 
company.     As  Arabia  ia  generally  considered  as  the  native  country 
of  these  depredators,  they  were  carried  thence  into  Egypt  by  an 
east  wind  (Exod.  x.  13.),  and  were  removed  by  a  westerly  wind 
(19.)  iriiicb  blew  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  fdiat  lay  to  the  north- 
w^of  that  country),  and  wafied  them  into  the  Ked  Sea,  where  they 
pefisbed.     On  their  departure  from  a  country,  they  leave  their  fetid 
ei^crements  behind  them,  which  pollute  the  air,  and  mvriads  of  theur 
^ggs  deposited  in  the  ground,  whence  issues  in  the  following  year  a 
new  ana  more  numerous  army.    They  are  generally  carried  off  by 
the  wind  into  the  sea,  where  they  perish ;  and  their  dead  bodies, 
patrefying  pa  the  shore,  emit  a  most  ofiensive,  and  (it  is  said)  some- 
times even  fatal  smell.    The  plague  of  locusts,  predicted  by  Jod, 
entered  Palestine  from  Hamath,  one  of  the  northern  boundaries, 
whence  thOT  are  called  the  lu^rt&eni  army,  and  were  carried  away 
by  the  wina,.some  into  the  dreary  plain  on  the  coast  of  die  Eatt  (or 
Dead)  Sea,  and  others  inta  th^  uimoit  (or  Mediterranean)  Sea, 
(Joel  ii.  20.)    These  predatory  locusts  are  larger  than  those  which 
sometiffles  visit  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  b^g  five  or  six  inches 
lEiog^  and  as  duck  as  a  man's  fiiieer.    From  their  beads  being  shaped 
£ke  that  of  a  horse,  the  prophet  Joel  says,  that  they  have  the  tg/pear* 
mtiu  efhonei;  and  on  account  of  their  celerity  diey  are  compared 
10  horsemen  on  full  galbp  Tii.  4.),  and  also  to  horses  prepared  for 
battle.  (Rev.  ix.  7.1    The  locust  has  ^  large  open  mouth ;  and  in 
Its  two  jaws  it  has  tour  incisive  teeth,  which  traverse  each  odier  like 
scisaors,  and  from  their  mechanism  are  calculated  to  grasp  and  cut 
eveiy  thing  of  which  they  lay  hold.    These  teeth  are  so  sharp  and 
Strang,  that  the  prophet,  by  a  bold  figure,  terms  them  the  tewi  of  a 
great  lion.  (Joel  i.  6.)    In  order  to  mark  the  certainty,  variety,  and 
extent  of  the  depredations  of  the  locusts,  not  fewer  than  eight  or  mne 
diflEerent  appellations,  expressive  of  their  nature,  are  gjven  to  them 
in  the  sacred  writing. 

Such  are  the  Scnpture  accounts  of  this  tremendous  scourge,  which 
are  corToborated  by  every  traveller  who  has  visited  the  East  The 
doantity  of  these  insects  (to  whose  devastations  S^rria,  Egy]^  and 
Penaa,  tog^er  with  the  whole  middle  part  of  Asia,  are  subject)  is 
incredible  to  any  person  who  has  not  himself  witnessed  their  aston- 
ishing mirobers.    Their  numerous  swarms,  like  a  succession  of 

1  Morier't  Sooond  Jmutieyi  p.  96. 

•  Liglii't  Trsveliy  d.  66.    Beboni's  Namtive,  p.  197. 

'  Buon  De  Toftt's  Memoirs,  estncte4  ia  Banner's  Observalioas,  voL  iii.  p.  319. 
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doucb,  sometiiiies  extend  a  mile  in  length,  alkl  .half  as  much  in 
breadth,  darken  the  horison,  and  inte^rcept  the  fight  of  the  sun. 
Should  the  wind  blow  brisUy,  so  that  the  swarms  are  succeeded  by 
others,  they  affiurd  a  lively  idea  of  that  simiUtude  of  the  Psalmist 
f cix.  23.^  of  bemg  tasied  up  and  iaum  09  the  locusts.  Wherever 
they  alignt,  the  land  is  covered  with  them  for  the  space  of  several 
leagues,  and  sometimes  they  form  a  bed  six  or  seven  kiclies  thick. 
The  noise  which  they  make  in  browsbig  on  the  trees  and  herbage, 
may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance^  and  resembles  that  of  an  army 
foraging  in'  secret,  or  the  raiding  of  hail-stones^  The  Tartars  them- 
selves are  a  less  destructive  enemy  than  these  litde  animals ;  one 
would  imagine  that  fire  had  followed  their  progress.  Fire  itsetf^ 
indeed,  consumes  not  so  rapidly.  Wherever  the^  myriada  spread^ 
the  verdure  of  the  country  disa{^ars  as  if^  a  covering  had  been 
removed ;  trees  and  plants,  strq)ped  of  their  leaves  and  redoped  to 
their  naked  boughs  and  stems,  cause  the  dreaiy  image  of  winter  ta 
succeed,  in  an  instant,  to  the  rich  scenery  of  the  sprine.  W^ien 
these  clouds  of  locusts  take  their  flight,  to  surmount  any  joostacle,  or 
to  traverse  more  rapidly  a  desert  soil,  the  l^eavens  may  literaBy  be 
said  to  be  obscured  by  them.  Should. the  inhabitants  dig  pits  ^and 
trenches,  and  fill  them  with  water^  or  kindle  fires  of  stubble  dierein, 
to  destroy  them,  rank  presses  on  rank,  fills  up  the  trenches,  and 
extinguidies  the  fires.  Where  these  swarms  are  extremely  nnmeroos, 
they  climb  over  eveiy  thing  in  their  way,  entering  the  inmost  re*- 
cesses  of  the  houses,  adheringto  die  veiy  clothes  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  infestmg  their  food.^  rliny  relates  diat,  in  some  parts  of 
Ethiopia,  die  inhabitants  lived  upon  nothing  but  focusts  salted,  and 
dried  in  the  smoke;  and  that  the  Parthians  also  accounted tfaen^  a 
pleasant  article  of  food.'  The  modem  Arabs  catch  great  quantities 
of  loents,  e(  which  they  prepare  a  didi  by  boiling  them  with  sak, 
and  mixing  a  little  oil,  tmtter,  w  fat;  sometimes  they  toast  them 
before  a  fire,  or  soak  tiiem  in  warm  water,  and  without  any  other 
cufinary  process,  devour  afanost  every  part  exc^  the  wings.  They 
are  abo  said  to  be  sometimes  pickled  in  vmegar.  T^e  locusts  winch 
formed  part  of  John  the  Baptist's  food  (Mark  i.  6.),  were  these  m* 
sects,  and  not  the  fruit  of  die  kicust-tree.' 

5.  The  devastetions  caosed  l^  the  locusts,  togedier  with  the 
absence  of  the  former  and  latter  rains,  were  general^  followed  by  a 
scarcity  of  provisicms,  and  not  unfirequentiy  by  abs(rfute  Fomtne, 
which  also  oken  prevailed  ki  besieged  cities  to  such  a  degree,  that 


1  Vohiey's  Travvb  in  Effypt  aad  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  886.  Hannar's  ObMrvatioiu, 
Vol.  iii.  p.  319.  Sh&w's  Tnv^k,  vol  L  op.  340-~343.  Morier's  Soeomi  Joanwj, 
p^OO.    Sir  Wm.  Oaseky's  Trarela  in  Persia  from  1810  to  1812,  vol.  L  pp.  196— 


200.  (4to.  London,  1819.)  Mr.  DodweU  Iuib  ^ven  an  interesting  account  of  the 
tavases  of  toe  locmts  in  Greece  t  where,  however,  tiiey  are  flnaner  dnDi  tiboee  oa 
the  Levant.    See  his  Classical  and  Topoffraphkal  Tow.  voL  i.  pa.  814, 816. 

a  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  e.  30.  and  Ub.  i.  c.  88. 

a  Sir  Wa.  Onseley's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  197.  Dodwell's  Tow,  vol.  i.  p.  S1&  0r. 
Delia  Cella's  Travels  from  Barbary  to  the  Western  Frontier  of  £gypt,  p.  78. 
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die  stanriQ^  inhahitaot^  not  only  devoured  unclean  fuiimals,  but  also 
faaman  flem.  Compare  DeuL  xxviii.  22«*:42*  56,  $71  2  Sam.  xxi.  1. 
2  Kb^  -vi*  25 — ^26.  xxv.  3.  Jer*  xiv.  15*  xix.  9.  xlii.  17..  Lam.  ii. 
20.  hr.  10.  Ezek.  v.  10--12.  16.  vi.  12.  vii.  15. 

6.  Vaieanoei^  tbou^  not  generally  apprehended  to  have  existed 
ID  Paiestine,  miquesd^iably  added  their  norrors  to  the  other  calami- 
ties ynA  vrbkb  Uime  Providence  chastised  its  inhabitants  for  their 
9IB8.  Among  the  nunieroiis-  interesting  phenomena  of  nature  de- 
scribed in  the  sacred  volume,  we  not  only  meet  with  notices  of  lava, 
but  ako  (Dr.  Hendersoi»  conceives)  of  volcanic  moutitains,  rimilar 
to  tbose  which  abound  m  feeland.^  The  prophets  appear  to.  have 
derived  some  of  fiak  suUini^ft  imagery  from  the  tremendous  pher 
DomeBa  of  a  volcanic  emptioni^  Thus  Nafaum,  describing  the  majesty 
of  God,  says,  that-  Ae  mauntaim  quake  at  him^  an4  m  UUi  melt, 
emd  ike  earn  it  Btm9Bi>  ^i  his  preteoee.  His  Jury  is  poured  out 
UKX  ^iSB,  and  the  roeh  arewowu  doum  by  him.  (Ns^h.  i.  5,  6.) 
Beholdj  says  Mieah,  the  .Lerd  comeA  forth  ant  of  kU  placcy  and 
wiU  come  diovm  and  tread  upon  the  hi^h  places  of  the  earth,.  And 
the  MOUNTAINS  -SHALL  BE  MQLTCN  umer  A^ll^  and  the  vaUies  shall 
be  CLEFT  AS  WAX  ^EfORE  THE  FIRE,  ond  OS  the  watcTs  that  are 
pomred  dm/m  a  sileep  place*  (Mic.  i.  3,  4.)  O  Aai  thouwouldest 
rend  the  heeaemj  says  baiah^  Uiat  thou  woiUdest  come  down^  that  the 
MOUNTAINS  MIGHT  FLOW  DOWN  at  thy  prcsencc^    Ajs  toAen.  the 
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to  mate  Ay  name  known  to  -thine  adeenumee^  that  the  nations  may 
tnmMe  ttt  tlypreeenu. .  When  dxni  didst  terrible  thbgs  uAieh  um 
looked  not  for^  tkou  earnest  down^  the  mountains  flowed  down 
at  tky  presence.  (Isa.  Ixiv.  1 — 3.)  And  Jeremiah,  evidently  alluding 
10  a  volcano^  ^ays— JBe^U^  /  am  against  (iee,  O  destroying  moun- 
tain, saih  the  Lord,  fdUcA  dmbtbotest  aU  the-  egrthf  and  J  wili 
Wretch  out  mine  hand  upon  lice,  and  roll  thee  down  f ram  the  rocks, 
amd  wiU  inake  Aee  a  burnt  mountain.  Jhid  they  smU  not  take  of 
thee  a  etenefor  a  eonter,  nor  a  stone  for  foundations;  but  Aoushau 
be  i>KaoukTRfor  ever.  (Jer.  li..25,  26.)  But  the  passage  which,  in 
Dr.  Hendttson's  opinion,  contains  the  most  une^vooal  reference  to 
an  erapdoQ  of  lava,  is  that,  in  which  Eliphas  insnliously  reminds  Job 
of  the  cataa»e|lhe  which  unexpectedly  seised  the  abandoned  inhabit* 
tams  of  the  cities  of  the  plain : 

**  Hast  thoQ  obterred  the  antie&t  ttact, 
That  wu  troddm  by  wicked  mortAlB  P 
Who  were  urrestad  «f  a  audden, 
Whose  foandalion  ia  a  molten  food. 
Who  said  to  God :  Depart  from  oi. 
What  can  Shaddai  do  to  ua  ?** 

I  Timvela  in  Iceland,  vol.  i,  p.  150.  Edinbiirg^h,  1818,  dvo.  In  m.  154—157. 
tfaii  inteUweni  tfaveUer  haa  ofiered  aeveral  infenioua  oonjecturea,  (^radch  do  not 
admit  cfaEridgmfintV  respecting  the  origin  of  we  appellation— KaiU«y  a/ Atdd^tm— 
«ven  to  the  tract  or  \c0antr7  on  which  the  deyotea  cities  stood,  and  aJao  to  ahow 
that  it  is  probable  that  there  antiently  were  in  the  Holy  Land,  Sht  Springs^ 
nmilar  to  those  which  at  this  day  exist  in  Iceland. 
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*^  ThoQili  be  bad  filled  their  hooaee  with  wealth. 
(Far  from  me  be  the  coonflel  of  the  wicked !) 
The  rightaoQs  beheld  end  rejoieed, 
The  tnnooeiit  laughed  them  to  acom ; 
Surely  their  aobataaoe  waa  earned  away. 
And  their  ricbea  deTOured  by  fire/' 

Job  zxii  15—90. 

It  is,  indeed,  commoiiljr  beliefed,  tmu  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  was  eflfeeted  by  a  shower  of  6ie  (or  li^btnmg)  and 
brimstone  miraculoiisfy  produced  in  the  region  of  tne  anr,  and  Goi. 
xix.  St4.  has  been  addiiced  in  support  of  die  opinion.  But  the  words, 
The  Lord  rahied  brimiUme  ana  fore,  from  Me  Lord  amt  of  heaoen^ 
are  susceptible  of  a  very  difierent  interpretaiioH :  for,  though  hdht- 
nmg  may  be,  (as  it  is  m  Scriptore)  with  evident  -proprie^,  caSed 
fore  from  Aeaven,  yet  lightning  can  hardly  be  siiid  to  be  rmned.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  Sc^pture,  every  operation  of  nature  is  dnreetly 
ascribed  to  God.  All  her  diyersified  mstniments  are  hb  servants, 
and  whitt  is  perfiurmed  by  them  b  said  to  be  done  bv  himself. 

"  The  winda  are  hia  meaaengers ; 
Hia  aervauta,  flamea  of  fire." 

EartfaquakcO)  stonns,  inundations,  drou^t,  (amine,  pesdlence,  and 
war,  ufe  uniforsdy  represented  as  coming  from  the  nuer  ni  die  uni- 
verse. Whoi,  therefore,  the  combustible  matt^  in  qoMion  is 
declared  to  proceed  from  Jehovah,  we  are  in  like  manner  to  under- 
stand the  historian  as  referring  the  awful  catastrophe  inunedialety 
ft)  God,  as  the  avenger  of  iniquhy ;  though,  in^tnimpng  it  about,  he 
might,  as  in  Other  instances,  have  ienrailed  himself  of  natural  causes. 
From  the  geok^cal  noidces  contained  m  the  Bible,  relative  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  devoted  eides,  it  would  appear  that  it  abounded 
with  inflammable  substances :  and  the  observations  of  a  kteimdfi* 
gent  traveller,  corroborate  the  Scripture  narrative  in  a  most  stnkine 
manner.  M.  Badhia  (better  known  by  his  assumed  name  of  Ali  Bey,^ 
in  his  way  to  Damascus,  thus  describes  a  volcanic  desert  traversed 
by  him,  induch  lies  between  the  river  Jordan  and  that  city  :--^'^  The 
Phlegean  fields,  and  all  that  can  present  an  idea  of  volcanic  destruc- 
tion, form  but  a  feeble  image  of  uie  friefatful  country  through  which 
I  passed.  From  the  bridge  of  Jacob'' to  Sassa,  the  whole  pound 
is  composed  of  nothing  but  hxoa^  boiaUetf  and  other  vefeomtc  pnn 
duetioni :  all  is  black,  porous,  or  carious ;  it  was  like  travelling  in 
the  infernal  regions.  Besides  these  productions,  which  cover  the 
eountry,  either  m  detached  masses  or  in  large  strata,  the  surfiEice  of 
the  ground  is  entirely  covered  vnth  loose  tfolcamc  stones^  from  three 

1  The  bridge  alluded  to  ia  known  by  the  name  of  Ctuttara  Yaemik,  or  Jaoob*a 
Bridge  -.  it  ia  of  conaiderable  antiquity,  and  conaiata  of  three  pointed  arehea.  The 
river  ia  in  this  place  about  64  feet  wide,  and  doea  not  appear  to  be  very  deep ;  its 
current  ia  rapid  and  boiateroua,  and  the  water  irood,  but  taarm.  T^creb  of  Ali 
Bey,  VOL  U.  pp.  261, 202. 
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ti>  four  inches  in  ekreumfiureBce  to  a  fool  in  diameter,  aU  equafly 
Uack,  poroosy  or  carious;  as  if  they  had  juit  came  out  of  At  craUr* 
But  it  is  pfup^idariy  at  the  approaches  to  Sassa,  that  the  travetter 
loeets  with  groups  of  crevices,  and  volcanic  mounds,  of  so  frightful 
a  size  that  he'is  seized  with  hmrror,  which  is  increased  if  he  allows 
lus  imajpnatiQn  to  Wander  to  the  period  when  these  nuuses  were 
fanried  rardi  wi&  violence  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  There  are 
evident  signs  that  aU  thit  country  wu  formerly  JUled  unA  vafeonoev, 
Jar  we  bmdd  $everal  tmofl  craters  in  tranernng  tkepkdn"^ 

From  these  facts,  and  froip  the  geological  notices  occurring  in  the 
Scriptures  reacting  the  devoted  cities,  it  is  lughfy  probable  that 
liie  joiaio  in  which  they  stood  was  at  some  earlier  period  sdbjeeted  to 
woiataic  revohitions.  Nothing  farther  then  was  necessary,  than  to 
sec  on  fire  the  bitumen,  sulphur,  be*  that  was  in  the  boweb  of  the 
earth,  which  ravagpi^  with  violent  fury,  an  earthquake  ensued,  and 
i^eot  being  ^ven  to  the  subterraneous  elements,  a  torrent  of  meked 
maaer  was  poured  fixth,  that,  descending  into  the  plain,  carried 
destruction  to  its  inhabitants,^cities,  villages,  lelds,  and  whatever  came 
in  its  way.  The  quantities  of  sulphur,  pumice,  and  ashes,  poured 
by  the^voleaDO  to  an  immense  height  in  the  air,  and  (ailing  from  that 
elevation,  m^ht,  with  strict  {NPopriety,  be  said  to  have  been  rained 
Jiran  heaoeiu  In  allusion  to  this  catastrophe,  God  is  said  to  rain  on 
the  bricked,  hot  ashes,  fire,  and  brimstone.  (Psal.  xi.  6.*)  That'  an 
immdation  of  lava  overtook,  those  cities,  besiaes  the  fiery  solfriiureous 
shower  described  by  Moses,  is  stated  in  the  most  egress  terms,  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  Jd).-  Tbrir  inhabitants  were  atrested  by 
its  torrents.  It  surrounded/^their  habhalions,  and  cut  off  all  way  of 
escape,  carried  h^ore  it  their  substance,  dewmred  their  riches  with 
its  raging  fiame$y  and  so  conqiletely  laid  waste  the  spot  where  they 
dwek,.  mat  notlung  now  remained  but  a  stream  of  melted  matter. 
The  same  fact  is  obviously  implied  in  the  description  of  the  circum- 
stasoes  connected  wnh  Lint's  esoape.  Why  was  he  nrohibited  from 
fingoing  in  any  part  of  the  low  land,  if  not  because  lie  would  there 
be  exposed  to  the  pestilential  volcanic  effluvia  and  to  the  lava  f  And 
what  reason  can  be.  assigned  for  his  obtaining  leave  to  stop  in 
Zoor ;  but  its  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  lava 
began  to  act,  as  likewise  on  an  elevation  whence  be  could  survey  the 
amoroaching  rub,  and  retire  before  the  stream  reached  that  puce  ? 
We  accordmgfy  find,  that  however  desirous  he  was  to  stay  there  at 

1  Travels  of  All  Bej^  toL  ii.  p.  963. 

*  Mr,  Holm,  in  an  account  of  tiie  emption  of  the  Skaptk  volftuno  in  Icelaad, 
anoted  bj  Dr.  Henderson,  aayi,  '*  The  whole  atmosphere  was  fiUed  with  sand, 
Just,  and  brimstone,  so  thick  as  to  occasion  a  continual  darkness.  The  pwnice 
whkh  &fl  cm  the  villages  being  red  hot,  did  considerable  damage.  Along  with 
the  pnaiice  atones,  there  fell  a  great  quantity  of  a  dirty  substance  uke  pitch,  rolled 


■p  aoinetimes  in  the  form  of  small  balls,  and  sometimes  like  rings  or  garlands. 
ne  fidling  of  these  hot  suhsttmces  was  attended  with  great  misduelT  u  they 
totally  destroyed  aU  manner  of  Tegetation  that  they  cane  near."  Henderson's 
]e«laiid,Tol.i.p.l52. 
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firet,  he  quitted  it  befims  night,  for  a  stiB  more  elemted  afid  safe 
retreat.  And  Lot  went  up  otU  ^Zoar^  and  dtBdt  tn  fke  jtountaiit, 
/»r  Ae  .^oreil  <o  iwdl  in  Zpor.  (Gen.  lis.  90.)  .  Hcmnataral  b 
the  incrustation  of  his  wife  on  the  same  b3rpothesn  f  Remainii^  in 
a  lower  part  of  the  valley,  and  kxfking  with  a  wistfid  eye  tomnrda 
SMom,  she  was  surrounded,  ere  she  was  aware,  by  the  faiva,  which 
rising  and  swdling,  at  length  reached  her^  and  (while  die  volcaxiic 
effluvia  deprived^  ner  of  l2e)  incrastated  her  where  die^stOQd ;  so 
that  being,  as  it  were,  etnbafaned  by  the  sabo-bituminoas  mass,  abe 
became  a  oonsmcuous  beacon  and  admonitory  'example  to  ibtare 
eenerations.  Tne  power  of  this  as[rfialtic  sabstance  in  preserving 
from  corruption,  is  evidmit,  from  its  being  em]doyed  by  me  Egjrp- 
tians  fi>r  embahuog  their  mummies.^  She  is  said  to  have  been 
converted  into  a  pfllar  of  salty  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  that 
substance  which  aj^ared  in  the  crust,  and  its  abundance  in  thoee 
regions  is  notorious,  both  from  sacred  and  profane  hisfmy :  so  much 
so,  that  ih^  lake  which  now  fills  the  caverns  made  by  the  earthquake, 
has,  amoi^  other  names,  that  of  the  ^  Salt  Sea."* 

In  confirmation  of  the  conflagration  of  the  ground  about  Sodom 
and  Gcmiorrah,  we  may  cite  the  description  in  Deut.  xxix.  33.  jIU 
the  land  bubnino  tvm  brimstone  and  salty  uke  tbe  ovkrthbow 
or  Sodom  and  Gomobbah.  Nor  was  the  fire,  thus  kindled,  ex- 
tinguished for  ages;  but  continued  to  send  fcotii  flames,  smoke, 
bitumen,  &c.  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  »ra,  as  we  learn 
fiom  the  testimony  of  Josephus.^  To  these  eruptions  of  flame  die 
apostle  Jude  appears  to  aBode  m  the  seventh  verse-of  his  epistle  : 
and  antient  ge^ofhers^  as  wdl  as  modem  travellers,  have  attested 
the  existence  of  volcanoes  in  this  once  h^My  favoured  country. 
Thus,  the  Koran,  advertmg  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  says  that 
"a terrible  storm  fifom  heaven  assailed  them,  at  sun-tise,  ^  we 
turned  the  city  upside  down ;  and  we  rained  on  them  Jtonet  of 
baked  elay/'^  diat  is,  latnty  sbd  other  volc»dc  matters.  The  oriental 
geographer  Ebn  Haukal,  (who  traveled  in  the  tenth  cenuuy,)  says, 
''  The  land  of  the  tribe  of  Lot  is  called  Aredz  al  M&Maubah  (die 
land  turned  upade  down).  Neither  com,  nor  h^age,  nor  cattle, 
are  found  here ;  the  groimd  is  black ;  and  stones  are  seen  scattered 
about,  wluch  one  would  itnagine  to  be  the  stones  showered  down 
m  diat  wicked  race."^    The  late  Mr.  Vohiey  states  that  the  wbde 

1  Lot's  wife  is  not  the  onljr  person  who  hw  suffered  by  proziniity  to  volcanie 
efflavia.  The  elder  Plinv  peristied  in  this  manner.  See  the  account  of  his  death 
in  the  epistles  of  his  nepnew,  the  younger  Pliny,  lib.  vi  ep.  16. 

9  Died.  Sic.  Bib.  Hist.  lib.  six.  c.  109. 

3  Henderson'^  Iceland,  vol.  i.  pp.  153, 154. 

4  De  Ben.  Jnd.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  §  4. 

s  Bale's  tnuudation  of  the  Koran,  p.  913.    See  alao  p.  184. 4to.  edit. 
•  Sir  Willhun  Ouseley's  Translation  of  the  *<  Oriental  Geograplij  of  Bba 
Haukal.'*  p.  46.    LondoOi  1800.  4to. 
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ioiidi  of  Syria  is  volcanic  ;^  and  vdcanic  vesti^s  were  traced  hj 
iir.  Buckittghaai,  in  the  year  1816.^ 

7.  But  the  greatest  of  all  the  ^alainities  that  ever  visited  this 
h^h^^votired  coimtry,  is  the  pestilential  blast,  by  the  Arabs  termed 
the  Sam  wind,  by  the  Persians,  Samoun^  by  the  Turks  Simoom  or 
SamM,  and  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  a  dry  mnd  if  the  high  places 
Ml  the  fffHiiemeu.  (Jot.  iv.  11.)  It  btows  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August ;  in 
Nubia  daring  March  and  April,  a^d  also  in  September,  October,  and 
November.  It  rarely  lasts  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes,  bttt  so 
p(M9onou8  are  its  effects,  that  it  instandy  suffx»tes  those  who  are  un- 
fortunate enough  to  inhale  it,  particularly  if  it  overtake  them  when 
standing  upriglu.  Thevenot  mentions  such,  a  wind,  which  in  1658 
suficated  twenty  thomandm^n  in  one  night;  and  another,  which  in 
165$  sdfocated  four  thousand  persons.  As  the  principal  stream  of 
this  pestilential  blast  ahvays  moves  in  a  line,  about  twenty  yards  in 
breadth,  and  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  travellers  in 
the  desert,  when  they  perceive  its  approach,  throw  diemselves  on 
the  ground,  with  their  laces  close  to  die  burning  sands,  and  wrap 
their  heads  in  their  robes,  or  b  a  piece  of  carpet,  till>  the  wind  has 
passed  over  them*  The  least  mischief  which  it  produces  is  the  dry- 
ing up  their  skins  of  water,  and  thus  exposing  them  to  perish  with 
thirst  ID  the  deserts.  When  this^desoiictive  wind  advances,  which  it 
does  with  great  rapidity,  its  approach  is  mdicated  by  a  redneto  in  the 
air ;  and,  when  sidSBciently  near  to  admit  of  being  observed,  it  appears 
like  a  hase,  in  colour  resembling  the  purple  part  of  the  rainbow,  but 
not  so  compressed  or  thick.  When  travellers  are  exposed  to  a 
secood  or  tUrd  attack  of  this  terrible  blast,  it  produces  a  desperate 
kind  of  indifference  for  iife,  an$l  an  almost  total  prostration  of  strengdi. 
Cameb  and  other  animals  instinctively  perceive  its  approach,  and 
bmy  their  mouths  and  nostrils  in  the  ground.  The  enacts  of  this 
blast  on  die  bodies  of  those  whom  it  destroys  are  peculiar.     At  fint 

1  The  fellowii^  18  Volney's  description  of  the  modern  state  of  this  district  :^ 
''The  south  of  Sjria,  that  is,  the  hoUow  through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  is  a 
oouBtrT  of  ▼olcanoes :  the  hitumiiioas  and  sulpheroua  soorces  of  the  lake  Asphal* 
tiles,  the  lavm,  the  pumice  stones  thrown  upon  its  bankf,  and  the  hot  baths  or  Ta> 
baria,'*  (the  antient  Tiberias)  **  demonstrate  that  this  valley  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
•ofaterrmneous  fire,  which  is  not  yet  extinguished.  Clouds  of  smoke  are  often  oh> 
•emd  to  issue  from  the  lake,  and  new  creyices  to  be  formed  upon  its  banks.  If  con- 
jectures in  0uch  cases  were  not  too  liable  to  error,  we  might  suspect  that  the  whole 
TaOey  has  been  formed  only  by  a  violent  sinking  of  a  country  which  formerly  poured 
the  Jordan  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  appears  certain,  at  least,  that  the  cata»> 
traphe  of  five  cities  destroyed  by  fire,  must  have  been  occasioned  b]{r  the  irnwtioa 
of  a  volc&no  then  burning.  Strabo  expressly  says,  '  that  the  tra£tian  qf  tne  t»- 
AsMcsaU  pftke  emaUry  (thai  is,  of  the  Jews  themselves)  was,  that  formerly  the 
vaDey  of  Uie  lake  was  peopled  by  thirteen  flourishing  cities,  and  that  they  were 
swallowed  up  by  a  volcano.'  (Geographia,  Ub.  xvi.  p.  1087.  edit.  Oxon.)  This 
account  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  quantities  of  ruins  still  found  by  travellers  on 
the  western  border.  These  eruptions  have  long  since  ceased ;  but  earthquakes, 
which  usually  succeed  them,  still  continue  to  be  felt  at  intervals  in  this  oeuntiy.'' 
Traveb  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  pp.  381, 282. 

s  Buckingham's  Travels,  pp.  443.  448. 
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vhnf^  its  victiins  appear  to  be  asleep :  but  if  an  arm  or  1^  be  araan^ 
shaken  or  lifted  up,  it  separates  from  the  body^  wfaicfh  soon  after  be- 
comes biack.^  bi  Persia,  m  the  district  of  Dasfatistan^  a  sam  or 
iimoom  blew  during  the  summer  moodis,  which  so  MaUy  btsmt  up.dl 
the  com  (then  near  its  maturity),  diat  no  animal  woaH  eat  a  Uade  of 
it,  or  touch  any  of  its  grain.*  The  image  of  com  iUukd  brffre.  ii 
be  grown  «p,  used  by  the  sacred  historian  m  2  Kings  xix.  26.,'  was 
most  probably  taken  from  ibis  or  some  similar  cause.  The  Psahnist 
eridendy  alhides  (Psal.  cin.  16*  16.)  to  the  desolating  influence  of 
die  simoom,  which  was  unquesdonably  the  blast  that  destroyed  the 
army  of  Sennacherib  b  one  night.  (2  Kings  xix.  7.  35.)- 

i  Bnic6*a  TraTek,  vol.  vi.  pp.  4G2, 463.  484.    Harmer's  Obeerrttioiis,  Tid.  i.  pf . 
94—96.    Sir  R.  K.  Porter'i  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Ac.  ▼ot.  ii  p.  230. 
'  Morier's  Second  Jouney,  p.  43. 
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PART  n. 

BouncAL  AirnQurriEs  or  thb  jews. 

CHAPTER  I. 
BimaueiiT  forms  of  gotebhmbnt  vaom  the   PATaumcHAL 

Tims    TO    THE*  BABTLORIAK    CAfTtTITT. 

L  Pairiar^al'Cf09enimeni.~^lL  OovemmeiU  under  Moset-^^i  7^ 
oenu^;— <te  naiure  and  duign.'^h  Notice  of  the  heade  orprinee$ 
of  tnbte  and  famiUei. — 2.  Cf  the  Jethronian  Prrfecte  or  Judgee 
apfowted  hy  Motee. — 3.  Of  the  Senaie  or  Council  of  Seventy 
•^jtenon.-^.  Scribes, — ^IIIv  Government  of  the  Judges, — ly* 
Reged  Qofeertmatt  instituJ^d;^^^4he  Functions  and  Privileges  of 
the  JEtngs ; — hutuguration  of  the  Kings  ; — Scriotural  AUusums  to 
Ike  Courts  of  Sovereigns  and  PrijMcs  explained  .^^^V.  Revenues  of 
the  Rags  of  itaeL — ^VL  Magistrates,  umder  the  Monarckjf.'-^ll. 
Offkers  €f  the  PaIace.^Vm.  The  Royal  Harem.-^JX.  Promul^ 
gaiiamefLaws^ — X*  SMsm  beiufsen  thetiselve  tribes ;^'^ihe  King-' 
aoms  of  brad  and  Judah  founded  ;'^heir  Duration  and  End. 

L  v/F  the  fianns  of  .Govenunent  which  obtained  among  mankind 
from  the  earliest  apes  to  the  time  of  Moses,  we  have  but  litde  in* 
fannatioo  communicated  in  the  Scriptures.  The  simplicity  of  man- 
neis  which  then  prevailed  would  render  any  compkcated  form  of 
gDveroineiit  unnecessary;  and  accordingly  we  fina  that  the  patri- 
archs exerdsed  the  chief  power  and  command  over  their  familieSi 
children,  and  .domestics,  without  being  responsible  to  any  superior 
audiority.  Such  was  the  government  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
So  long  as  they  resided  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  were  subject 
to  Qo  foreign  power,  but  tended  their  flocks  and  herds  wherever  they 
chose  to  go  (Gen.  xiii.  d— 12.),  and  vindicated  their  wrongs  by  arms 
wfacaisoever  they  had  sustained  any  injury.  (Gen.  xiv.)  They 
treated  with  the  petty  kin^  who  reigned  m  different  parts  of  Pales* 
tine  as  their  equals  in  dignity,  and  concluded  treaties  with  them  in 
thor  own  right  (Gen.  w.  13.  18—24.  xxi.  22 — 32.  xxvi.  16. 
27—33.  xxxi.  44—64.) 

The  patriarchal  power  was  a  sovereign  dominion :  so  that  parents 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  kings,  and  children  the  first  subject!. 
They  had  the  power  of  disinheriting  their  children  (Gen.  xlix.  3, 4* 
I  Chion.  ▼.  1.),  and  ako  of  punishing  them  with  deaw  (Gen.  xzxviiC 
S4.),  or  of  dismissing  them  from  Irame  without  assipiiQg  any  rea* 
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soa.  (Gen.  xxi.  14.)  Further,  the  patriarchs  could  jHroBomice  a 
Bolemn  blessing  or  curse  upcm  their  children,  uriijch  at  that  time  was 
regarded  as  a  high  privilege  aDdx>f  great  ecxisequence.  Thus  Noah 
cursed  his  son  Canaan  (Gen.  ix.  25.") ;  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxvii.  28,  29.  S3.) ;  and  Jacob  Messed  his  sons.  (Gen.  xlix.)  On 
the  decease  of  the  father,  the  eldest  son  by  a  natural  right  c4  suo 
cession  inherited  the  paternal  power  and  dominion,  which  in  those 
days  was  one  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture.  To  this  right  the 
sacerdotal  dignity,  in  die  first  ages,  aeems  to  have  been  annexed ;  so 
that  the  heads  of  families  not  only  pos^ssed  a  secular  power,  but 
also  officiated  as  priests  in  the  femilies  to  which  they  belonged.  (Gen. 
viii.  20.  xii.  7,  8.  xxxv.  1 — 3.) 

Although  the  sons  of  Jacob  exorcised,  each,  ihe  wipnsne  nower 
in  his  own  family,  during  their  feth^s  life  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24.),  yet 
the  latter  appears  to  have  retained  some  authority  over  them.  (Gen. 
xlii.  1 — 4.  37,  38.  xliii.  1 — 13. 1.  15—17.)  Afterwards,  however, 
as  the  posterity  of  Jacob  mcreased,*  in  Eg^ipt,  it  became  necessary 
to  have  magistrates  or  gpyemors,  mvested  with  more  extensive  au- 
thority; these  are  termed  Elders  (Exod.  iii.  16.),  being' probably- 
chosen  on  account  of  their  age  and  wisdom.^  The  Shoterim  or  ^^  of- 
ficers of  the  children  of  Israel"  (Exod.  v.  14,  15.  1^.),  ha^  been 
conjectured  to  be  a  kind  of  raajgisirates  elected  by  them :  but,  fixMn 
the  context  of  the  sacred  histcman,  they  rather  appear  to  have  been 
appobted  by  the  Egyptians,  and  placed  over  the  Israelites  in  order 
to  oversee  their  labour. 

n.  On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  the  land  of  their  op- 
pressors, under  the  guidance  of  Moses,  Jehovah  was  pleased  to 
institute  a  new  form  of  government,  which  has  been  rightly  termed 
a  Theocracy  ;  the  supreme  legislative  power  being  exclusive^ 
vested  in  God  or  in  his  oracle,  who  alone  could  enact  or  repeal  laws. 
The  Hebrew  government  appears  not  only  designed  to  subserve  the 
common  and  general  ends  of  all  good  governments  ;-^— viz.  the  pro- 
tection of  the  proper^,  liberty,  safety,  and  peace  of  the  several 
members  of  the  cdmmunity  (in  which  the  true  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  states  will  always  consist) ;  but  also  to  set  apart  the  Hebrews 
or  Israelites  as  a  holy  people  to  Jehotah^  and  a  kingdom  of  priests. 
For  thus  Moses  is  directed  to  teU  the  children  of  Israel,  re  have 
seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians^  and  how  I  bore  you  on  eagles^ 
wings  J  and  brought  you  unto  myself.  JVoto  therefore j^  ye  wMhear 
my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shaU  be  a  peculiar 
treasure  unto  me  above  alt  people  ;  for  all  the  earth  is  mine,  and  ye 
shaU  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation.  (Exod.  xix. 
8,  4,  5,  6.)  We  learn  what  this  covenant  was  in  a  &rther  account 
of  it.  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God,  your 
captains  of  your  tribes,  your  elders  and  your  officers,  and  aU  the  men 
if  Israel  $  that  you  should  enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  thy  God, 
md  into  his  oaOi  which  the  Lord  thy  God  maketh  unth  thee  tMs  day; 
^  he  may  establish  thee  to  dm  for  a  people  unto  himse^,  and  that 
f^^najfOttmi0theeaGod,ashehathsaiduntothee,  and  as  he  hath 
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vuiUoikjif0tkeny  to  Mrahaut^  LaacjOndtoJaoob :  far  ye  know^ 
adds  Mdfles,  haw  toe  haoe4%K>eU  in  thelimd  of  Egypt^  ana  haw  we 
came  through  the  ntttbms  which  ye  paued  iy ;  and  ye  have  ieen  their 
Amdnatiam  and  their  idoby  wood  and  wtoney  sibfer  and  gold,  whidi 
pere  among  themy  lest  there  should  be  amamff  yauy  man,  or  woman,  or 
fmmbfj  or  tribe^  whose  heart  tumeth  away  this  day  from  the  Lord  our 
Gad  to  go  and  serve  the  Gods  of  these  nations.  (Deut.  xix.  10 — 18.) 
From  ibese  passages,  it  is  evident  that  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  the  maintenance  of  one  true  God,  and  tha 
meyenlion,  or  rather  tjie  {»oscripdon,  of  polytheism  and  idolatry. 
The  oovesaot  of  Jehovah  with  tbe  Helnrew  people,  -  and  their  oath 
by  which  they  bound  their  allegiance  to  Jeho^,  their  God  and 
luDg;  was,'  that  they  should  receive  and  obey  the  laws  which  he 
should  appoint  as  their  si^[Nreme  governor,  with  a  particular  engage- 
ment to  keep  themselves  from  the  idolatry  of  tne  nati<xis  round 
about  them,  whether  the  idolatry  they  had  seen  while  they  dweh  in 
die  land  kA  Egypt,  or  that  which  they  had  observed  in  me  nations 
by  which  they  passed  into  tbe  promised  land.  In  keeping  this  al- 
l^JHisce  to  Jehovah,  as  their  imme£ate  and  supreme  llird,  they 
ivere  to  expect  tbe  blessmes  of  God's  immediate  atid  particular 
protection  in  the  security  of  their  hberty,  peace,  and  prosperity, 
against  aU  attempts  pf  their  idolatrous  neighbours  ;  but  if  they 
should  break  dieur  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  or  forsake  tbe  covenant 
of  Jehovah,  by  gcwig  and  serving  other  gods,  and  worshipping 
them,  then  they  should  forfeit  these  blessings  of  God's  protectkni, 
and.  tbe  ang^c^  Jehovah  dx>uld  be  kindled  agaiust  the  land,  to 
bring  iqwn  it  all  the  curses  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, (xix.  25—27.)  The  substance  then  of  diis  solemn  trans- 
actaoQ  between  God  uid  the  Israelites  (which  may  be  called  the 
«%inal  Gonttaet  of  the  Hebrew  government)  was  this: — ^If  the 
Hebrews  would*  voluntarily  consent  to  receive  Jehovah  their  lord 
and  king,  to  keep  his  covenant  and  laws,  to  honour  and  worship  him 
as  the  one  true  God,  in  opposition  to  all  idolatry;  then,  thou^ 
God  as  sovereign  of  the  world  rules  over  all  the  natbns  of  the  earth, 
and  all  nations  are  under  the  general  care,  of  his  providence,  he 
would  govern  the  Hebrew  nation  by  peculiar  laws  of  his  particular 
aiqpomtnient,  and  bless  it  with  a  more  immediate  and  paiticuhir 
protection ;  he  would  secure  to  diem  the  mvaluable  privileges  of  the 
true  religion,  together  with  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  as  a  favour- 
ed people  above  all  other  nations.^  This  >consdtution,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  enforced  chiefly  by  temporal  sanctions,  and  with  singular 
wisdom,  for  temporal  blessings  and  evils  were  at  that  time  the  com- 
mon and  prevailmg  incitements  to  idolatry ;  but  by  thus  taking  them 
into  the  Hebrew  constitution,  as  rewards  to  obedience  and  punish- 
ments for  disobedien<5e,  they  became  motives  to  continuance  in  the 
true  reGgion,  instead  of  encouragements  to  idolatry.^ 

1  Lownaa  on  the  Cml  OoTerament  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  8—10.  See  also  Dr. 
Gimv68>  I^ectarw  on  the  Pentateach^  toI.  ii.  pp.  141 — ^185.  for  some  masterly  ob 
Mrvations  on  the  mtrodaetion  of  temporal  sanctions  into  the  Mosaic  law. 

s  liIichaeliB'B  Comaientariea  on  the  Laws  of  Mosee,  vol.  i.  pp.  190—196. 
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Li  the  Theoerm  of  die  Hebrews,  die  laws  were  gjvea  lo  diero 
by  God,  dwough  the  mediatioo  of  Moies,  and  tbi^  were  to  be  of 
perpetual  Corce  and  obHgatioii  so  long  as  dieir  pofity  subaosted. 

-  The  judges  by  whom  these  kws  were  adnunistered,  were  repre* 
sented  as  h^  peiBOos,  and  as  shtmg  m  the  place  of  God.  (penu 
u  17.  XIX.  7.)  These  jadges  were  osaally  taken  from  the  ttme  of 
Levi-;  and  Ae  chief  exfoaoAeat  of  the  law  was  the  high  >  priest  In 
this  there  was  a  singular  propriely ;  Cor  the  Levites,  b^ig  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  were  (as  wiU  -be  riiown  in  a  subsequent  page) 
the  literaH  among  the  Israelites.  In  diffieuh  eases  of  law^  hclwever, 
relating  bodi  to  government  and  war,  God  was  to  be  eonsulted  by 
Urim  and  Thmmnira ;  and  m  matters^  ^idi  concerned  the  welfare 
of  the  state,  God  frequency  made  known  his  wiO  by  prophets  whose 
missiott  was  didy  atte^ed,  and  die  people  "were  bound  to  hearken  to 
their  v(Nce»  In  aM  these  cases,  Jehovah  appears  as  sovereign  king, 
ruling  his  people  by  Ins  appointed  ministers.^ 

A  subordinate  desi^  of  thb  constitution  of  the  Hebrew  govem- 
.ment  was,  the  prevention  of  intercourse  between  the  Israefites  and 
fcNTOgn  nations.  The  prevalence  of  the  most  abominable  idcrfatiy 
among  those  nations,  asid  the  fieicilifty  with' which  the  Israelites  had^ 
on  more  dian  one  occasion,'  adopted  their  idolalrous  rites,  during 
their  sojoinming  m  the  wiMemess^  rendered  this  seclusion  necessaiy, 
in  order  to  secure  the  fimdamental  principle  of  die  Mosaic  law  abdve 
mentioned :  and  many  of  the  peculiar  laws  will,  on  this  principle, 
be  found  both  wisely  and  admirably  adapted  to  secure  diis  derign.^ 

The  form  of  the  Hdirew  republic  was  unquesticmably  democra- 
tical :  its  bead  admitted  of  change  as  to  the  name  and  natdre  of  his 
office,  and  at  certain  times  it  could  even  subsist  without  a  general 
head.  When  Moses  promulgated  his  laws,  he  convened  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel,  to  whom  he  is  repeatedly  said  to  have  fpoken, 
but  as  he  could  not  possbly  be  heard  by  sx  hundred  thousand  men, 
we  must  conclude  that  he  only  addressed  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  deputed  to  represent  the  rest  of  the  Israefites.  Ac- 
cording in  Numb.  i.  16.  these  delegates  or  representatives  are 
termed  fXl[J^  ^VTO  (KenuAV  HoenaH),  that  is,  those  wont  to  he  eaUed 
lie  eemeen/ton,  m  ^our  version  called  the  renoumed  of  the  congr^- 
tian :  and  in  Numb.  xvi.  2.  they  are  denominated  yf^JTJ  VHS  TTJ]f 
^if^^  (NesiAT  EoaH  xenuAT  HdxDan),  that  is,  chiefs  of  the  commu-- 
nfty,  or  congregation,  that  are  called  to  the  convention,  m  our  version 
termed,  famous  in  the  congregationy  men  of  renown.  By  comparing 
Deut.  xxix.  9.  with  Josh,  xxiii.  2.  it  appears  that  these  representa- 
tives were  the  heads  of  tribes  or  famthes,  and  Judges  and  officers; 
and  MichaeUs  is  of  opinion  diat,  like  the  members  of  our  British 
House  of  Commons,  diey  acted  m  the  plenitude  of  their  own  power, 
without  taking  instruction  from  their  constituents.' 

Lowman  (Chit  Gown- 

-^•K.  J  -£J:-t: »PP  17-^1.)  liM"inoit«t«ltlwwMo«i of  tWsaecooideilgn 

3  I  w^i  ^^y*°y  ^7  ■•▼eal  pertinent  eanmplee. 


\  Michaelie*!  Comment&riee  on  tke  Laws  of  MoeeSr  vol.  i. 
a  MiehMlie's  Commentariee,  Tol.  i.  pp.  301^-895.  Mr.  L< 
^-^_**^  P**"^"*  PP- 17-31.)  tae  ittnetnted  tke  wMm 

s^Msy  by  Mvenl  pertinent  eanmplee. 

on  the  Lawe  of  Moiet,  Tol.  i.  p.  SSI 
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1.  Heads  ob  Princes  of  tribes  and  families.— ^All  theTS- 
lioas  branches  of  Abraham's  descendants,  like  the  andent  Gennaos 
or  the  Scottish  dans,  kept  together  m  a  \^y  acoordvig  to  their 
tribes  and  fiunilies ;  e«ch  tribe  fonning  a  lesser  commonweakh,  with 
its  own  peculiar  interests,  and  all  of  them  at  last  uniting  into  one 
great  rqjublic.^  .  The  same  arrangement,  it  is  well  known,  obtained 
among  the  Israelites,  who  appear  ta  have  been  ,dii4ded  into  twetye 
great  tribes,  previous^  to  their,  departure  from  £g3rpt«  By  Moses, 
however,  they  were  subdivided  into. certain  greater  families^  which 
are  called  fX\  QjffQ  (losBPacHOTH)  or  fmiiies^  by  way  of  dis- 
nncdoD,  and  ItOM^fO  (BoreT  abotu)  or  houses  of  fathers  (Num. 
i.  2.  Josh.  viL  14.)  ;  each  of  whom,  aeain,  had '  their  heads,  which 
are  sometimes  called  heads  of  houses  of  fajAers^  and  sometimes  sksi- 
plf  heads.  These  are  likewise  the  same  persons,  who  in  Josh,  xxiii. 
2.  and  xxiv.  1.  are  called  Elders.  ^Compare  also  Deut.  xix.  12. 
and  xxh.  1 — 9.^  It  iloes  not  am>ear  in  what  manner  these  heads  or 
elders  of  iamihes  were  chosemprnen  any  of  them  died.  The  princes 
of  tribes  do  not  seem  to  have  ceased  with  the  commencement,  at 
Iea3t,  of  the  monarchy ;  from  1  Chron.  xvii.  16—22.  it  is  evident 
that  they  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Daiad;  and  they  must  have  proved 
a  powerful  restraint  upon  the  power  of  the  king. 

It  win  now  be  readily  conceived  how  the  Israelitisb  state  might 
have  subosted  not  only  without  a  king,  but  even  occasionally  with* 
out  that  magistrate  who  was  called  a  Ju4ge^  although  we  read  of  no 
supreme  council  of  the  naticm*  Every  tribe  had  always  its  own 
chief  magistrate,  who. may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  lords 
lieutenants  of  our  British  counties ;  subcnrdinate  to  them,  again,  were 
die  heads  of  families,  who  may  be  represented  as  their  deputy«lieu- 
tenants :  and,  if  there  were  no  general  ruler  of  the  whole  people, 
yet  there  were  twelve  smaller  commonwealths,  who  in  certain  cases 
umted  together,  and  whose  general  convention  would  take  measures 
ix  their  conunon  interest.  In  many  cases  particular  tribes  acted  as 
distinct  and  independent  republics,  not  only  when  there  was  neither 
king  nor  judge,  out  even  during  the  times  of  the  kiogs.  Instances 
of  wars  bemg  carried  on  by  one  or  more  particular  tribes,  both  be« 
five  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  regal  gov^rmnent,  may  be 
seen  in  Josh.  xvii.  15 — 17.  Judg.  iv.  11.  and  xviii.-^-xx.  1  Chron. 
ii^.  18 — 23.  41-— 43.  It  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxilL  11.  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons  was  necessary  to  consdtute  a  family,  and  to 
empower  such  a  family  to  have  a  representative  head :  for  it  b  there 
said  that  the  four  sons  of  Shimei  had  not  a  numerous  progeny,  and 
were  therefore  reckoned  only  as  one  family.  Hence  we  may  explain 
why,  accordinc  to  Micah  v.  1.,  BetUehem  may  have  be^  too  small 
to  be  reckonea  amoiig  the  fanulies  of  Judah.  It  is  in^XMsible  to  asH 
eertain,  at  this  distance  of  time,  what  number  of  individuals  was 

1  hk  fSbam  manner  were  the  iBhmaelitee  goTemed  hy  tweWe  princes  according^  to 
the  mnnber  of  lalimeel's  eons  (Gen.  zxt.  16.) ;  and  tbe  Bedouini  their  deacendanta 


bnre  ahrayt  preeerred  aome  traces  of  thb  pstiiarehal  ffovemment.  Their  families 
•oalana  tei^kher ;  and  mider  the  name  or  fmtr,  one  is  prin^  among  people,  who 
•n  an  Ilia  kindred  within  a  certain  degree  of  affinity.    Aid.  p.  332. 
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requuke  to  constitute  a  bouse  or  funily ;  but  pvobal^  -ibe  Dumber 
was  not  always  mufibmu^  , 

2.  The  JuBQfis,  who  were  appoiBted  by  Moses,  had  also  a  right, 
by  Tiilue  of  their  office,  to  be  present  m  the  cowrtgaiiony  or  god- 
ventioQ  of  the  state.  After  the  departure  of  £e  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  Moses,  fx  some  time,  was  their  sole  judge. .  Jecbt>,  his 
iatb^>^ft-kw,  observii^  that  the  daily  duties  of  this  office  were  too 
heavy  for  him,  sugg^ed  to  him  (subject  to  the  q>probatioa  of 
Jehovah)  the  instiuitiQn  of  Judges^  or  rulers,  of  tensj  ^J^ties^  of 
knindredif  and  of  ihousandSf  who  determined  ev^  affiur  of  littk 
importance  among  themselves,  but  brou^  the  hard  emueg  to  Moses. 
(i^od.  xviii.  14—26.)  Of  the  judges  of  ien$^  therefcure,  there  must 
have  been  nxly  thou$and;  of  the  judges  o{  ffiie$^  twehe  thousand; 
of  the  judges  of  hmndredt^  six  thousand  f  and  of  die  Judges  of  IJbte- 
«aiub,  six  hundred.  These  Judges,  or  Jetfaronian  prefects  (as  ifaey 
have  been  called),  seem  to  have  been  a  son  of  justice  of  the  peace 
in  several  divisioiis,  probably  taken^^jim  the  mditaiy  division  of  an 
host  into  thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens;  this  was  a  model 
proper  for  them  as  an  army  mardiing,  and  not  unsuitable  to  fbeir 
settlement  as  tribes  and  feunSies,  m  a  sort  of  counties,  hundreds, 
and  tithings.  Perhaps  our  old  Saxon  constitution  of  therifft  in 
eatt»lfte<,  hundredon  or  centgraves  in  hundredsj  and  deciners  in  deeen" 
naries,  may  give  some  light  to  this  constitution  of  Moses.  Some 
of  our  legal  antiquaries  have  thought  that  those  coostitutioDS  of  the 
Saxons  w^e  tak^n  finom  these  laws  of  Moses,  introduced  by  Alfi^d, 
or  by  his  direction.^  It  is  not  probable,  that  in  the  public  defiber^ 
ative  assemblies  the  whcde  sixty  thousand  judges  of  tens  had  seats 
and  voices.  AGcfaaelis  ooniectnres  that  omy  those  of  hundreds,  or 
even  those  only  oi  thousands,  are  to  be  understood,  when  mention 
b  made  of  ju<i^es  in  the  Israditiah  conventions. 

But,  after  the  estahfisfament  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  luid  of  Ca- 
naan, as  they  no  longer  dwelt  togeth^,  in  round  numbers^  Moses 
ordained  that  judges  diould  be  appointed  in  every  city  (Deut.  xvi. 
18.),  and  it  should  seem  that  they  were  chosen  by  the  pneople.  In 
succeeding  ages  these  judicial  officMSs  were  filled  by  the  Lievites,  most 
probabfy  because  diey  were  the  persons  best  ddBed  in  the  law  of  the 
Hebrews.  (See  1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  .29 — 32.  2  Chron.  xix. 
8— H.xxxiv.  13.) 

3.  During  the  sqjoumbg  of  die  Israelites  in  the  wiMemess, 
Moses  estaUished  a  council  or  senats  of  sevenQr,  to  asast  hfan  in 
the  gQvenunenI  of  die  people.  The  Jewish  rabbinical  vmters,  who 
have  exercised  their  ingenui^  in  coqecturing  why  the  number  was 
limited  to  seventy,  have  pretended  tbit  this  was  a  permanem  and 
supreme  court  of  judicature ;  but  as  the  sacred  writers  are  totally 
silent  concerning  such  a  trtt>una],  we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that 
it  was  only  a  temporary  institution.    Jljier  their  return  ftom  the 

1  MiehMlis'8  Commeiitariefl,  rol.  i.  p.  344. 
^  .u^?'i**'*  Englkh  Govenunwit,  port  L  p.  70.    Lotmna^  Cirfl  GovamawBt 
of  tho  Hebrews,  p.  168. 
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BdiyfaiBd]  cftptiri^,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  did  appoiot  a 
sanhedrim  or  council  of  seventy  at  Jemsalein,  in  imitation  of  that 
which  Moses  bad  instituted.  In  the  New  Testament,  veiy  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  dns  supreihe  tritmnal,^  winch  an  account  vrill 
be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  dii^  vdume* 

4.  Among  the  persons  who  appear  in  the  Iwaelitiflh  icongregatioii 
or  diet  (as  Michaelis  tei^his  it),  in  adititioa  to  those  alr^dy  mentk»edt 
we  find  the  QnOW)  sHOfeiuM)  or  uribei*  It  is :  evid^t  thai 
they  were  ditferem  from  the  Jethronian  piefects  or  judges ;  Ibr 
Moses  expressly  ordsuned  that  they  should  not  only  appoint  judges 
m  eveiy  city,  but  aeo  ihoterm  or  scribes.  Officers  of  this  descrip- 
tion,  we  have  ahe^y  seen^  were  among  the  braelites,  during  their 
bondage  in  EgyptJf  What  their  functions  were,  it  is  now  difficuh  to 
ascertain.'  Mich^lis  conjectures,  with  great  probability,  that  ifaey 
kept  the  geneak^cal  tables  of  the  Israelites,  with  a  faidiful  recoid  ot 
binhs,  maiTiage^  and  deaths }  and  that  to  them  was  assigned  the 
du^  of  apportiQUing  the  ptAlic  burthens  and  services  on  the  people 
mdividuauy.  ^^er  the  regal  government,  these  scribes  were  gene- 
rally taken  frojd  the  tribe  of  Levi.  (I  Chnm.  xnii.  4.  2  Chron*  xix« 
8 — 11.  and  ^xiv.  13.)  In  Deut.  xxix.  10.  xxzi«  38.  Josh.  viii. 
33.  and  xx]ii#2.  we  find  them  as  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  ifiets,  or  ^^hen  they  entered  into  covenant  with  G6d.  In  time  of 
war'  they  w^e  charged  with  the  duty  of  conveying  orders  to  the 
army  (Det^  xx.  5.);  and  in  2  Chrcni.  xxyi.  11.  we  meet  with  a 
dttef  scribe^  vrbo  appears  to  have  been  what  is  now  termed  the  miM^er- . 
master-general^ 

m.  On  the  death  of  Moses,  the  command  of  the  children  of 
Israel  was  confided  to  Joshua,  who  had  been  his  minister  (Exod. 
XXIV.  13.  Jo^.  i.  1.;)  and'  under  whom  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
subdued,  and  divided  agreeably  to  the  divine  ii^unctions;  but  his 

.  office  ceasing  widi  his  life,  the  government  of  Israel  was  committed 
to  certam  sopreme  magistrates  termed  Judges,  rnieir  dianity  was 
ibr  life ;  but  tiieir  office  was  not  hereditary,  neither  was  their  sue- 
cesaon  ccmstant.  There  were  dso  anarchies^  or  integrals  of  several 
years'  continuance,  during  whidi  the  kraelitesc  groaned  imder  die 
tjrranny  of  their  oppressors,  and  had  no  governors.  But  though  Crod 
iumelt  did  regularly  appoint  the  judges  of  the  Israelites,  the  peofJe, 
nevertbeless,  on  some  occasions  elected  him  who  appeared  to  tb<Mi 
most  proper  to  deliver  them  firom  their  immediate  oppression :  thus 

Jephtnah  was  chosen  by  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan.  As,  how« 
ever,  it  firequently  ha]^>ened  that  the  oppressions  which  rendered  the 
assistance  of  judges  necessary,  were  not  fek  equally  over  all  Israel, 
90  the  power  of  Siose  judges,  who  were  elected  in  order  to  piocure 
their  defiverance  from  such  servitudes,  did  not  extend  over  aU  the 
pecmle,  but  onty  over  that  district  which  they  had  delhrered.    Thus, 

Jepnthah  did  not  exercise  his  authority  on  this  side  Jordan,  neither* 
did  Barak  exercise  his  judicial  power  beyond  that  river.    In  many 

1  See  p.  76.  tiipra.  9  Miohaelifl't  Gommenttriet,  vol  i.  ]^.  349^S&1. 
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cases,  paiticiilar  tribes  acted  as  cUsdnct  aad  indepoDdeiit  tepdtSest 
BOI  onfy  vfhea  there  was  neilfaer  king  nor  judge,  but  even  in  the 
times  of  the  kmgs.  Li  Josh.  xm.  14 — 18.  Jud^.  ir*  10.  and  Jtidg. 
zviii.  xix.  xx.  we  read  of  wars  which  were  earned  oo  bj  particular 
tribes.  But  the  most  r«naiU»le  example  perhaps  is  in  1  Cfaroo. 
^.  18—23.  where  the  two  tr3>es  and  a  naif  bqroDd  Jordany— even 
during  the  re^  of  Saul,  canicd  on  a  very  important  war  by  them- 
selves ;  in  which,  indeed,  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Israel  took  so 
fitde  share,  that  Samuel  has  not  so  much  as  noticed  k  in  Said's 
history,  though  it  was  a  far  more  qdendid  event,  than  aB  tus  military 
achievements  put  together.  In  1  Chron.  iv.  41—^43.  we  read,  in 
like  manner,  of  wars  carried  on  by  the  single  tribe  of  Simeoo,  in  die 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  *• 

The  audiori^  of  the  judges  was  not  inferkNr  to  that,  which  was 
afterwards  exercised  by  the  kmgs :  it  extended  to  peace  and  vrar. 
They  decided  causes  without  appeal ;  but  they  had  no  power  to  e&act 
new  laws,  nor  to  mxjpoee  new  burthens  upon  the  people.  They  were 
protectors  of  the  laws,  defenders  of  rdigkm,  and  avengers  of  crknes, 
particularly  of  idolatry,  ^riiich  was  hi^  treason  against  Jdiovah  their 
Sovereign.  Further,  these  judges  were  without  ipomp  or  splendour, 
and  destitute  of  guards,  tram,  or  emapage:  unless  indeed  tfaeff 
own  weahh  mi^t  enable  them  to  make  an  appearance  suitable  to 
their  dignity.  Their  income  or  revenue  arose  scddy  from  pceseots. 
This  form  of  admmistratioo  subsisted  from  Joshua  to  Saul,  durmg  a 
period  of  about  339  years. 

IV.  At  length  the  Israelites,  weary  of  having  God  fer  their  kiagy 
and  provoked  by  die  miscoiiduct  of  the  sons  of  the  judce  and  prophet 
Samuel,  who  in  his  old  age  had  associated  diera  vnth  himself  for  the 
administration  of  affidrs,  derired  a  kii^  to  be  set  over  them,  i^iudgt 
them  Uke  aU  the  nationi  (1  Sam.  viii.  5.),  thus  undes^nediy  fiilJBlIina 
the  designs  of  the  Ahmgh^,  who  had  ordained  that  in  the  fiibess  of 
lime  the  Mesmh  should  be  bom  of  a  rc^  house.  Such  a  change 
in  dieir  government  Moses  foresaw,  and  accocdingly  preocrS^  con- 
tain laws  Sot  the  direction  of  their  future  sovere^ns.  (Deut.  xvii. 
14 — ^20.)  The  right  of  choice  was  left  to  the  people,  but  with  this 
fimitation,  that  they  must  never  elect  a  fareigner.  This  was  a 
patriotic  law,  but  it  did  not  Bpply  to  the  case  of  the  nation  h&og  at 
any  time^^ubjected,  by  force  of  arms,  to  a  foreign  prince  $  though 
the  Pharisees  afterwards  so  explained  it.  FurAer,  the  Israelites 
were  on  no  account  to  appdnt  any  one  as  their  king,  who  was  not 
choeen  by  €rod ;  but  diis  did  not  extend  to  their  jelectiDg  every  in* 
dividual  king:  for,  so  long  as  the  reignmg  fiunily  did  not  violate  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  theocraqr,  they  would  continue  to  possess 
the  throne,  but  if  tfaj^^rrannised,  they  wouUffvfeit  it.  Withr^uid 
to  the  extamal  qualificiiions  vrfuch  the  Jews  seem  to  have  demanded 
m  their  kiiigs  $— comefiness  of  person,  and  tallneas  of  stature  seem 
to  have  been  the  windpal  reqtasites.  Thus,  ahhough  Saul  was 
constituted  King  of  Israel  by  die  special  appointment  of  God,  ye| 
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k  appears  to  have  been  no  inconsiderable  circumstance  m  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  that  be  was  a  ehotce  young  man  and  goodly^  and  diat 
diere  was  noi^  among  the  children  ofbrad^  a  goomier  penon  than 
Aer  fram  Ae  ^anldert  and  towards  be  was  h^her  than  any  of  the 
people.  (1  Sam.  ix.  2.)  AikI  tberefore  Samuel  said  to  tbe  people, 
wben  he  presented  Saul  to  them :  <See  ye  kim  u^am  the  Loss  haA 
dueen  tkit  there  is  none  like  kim  among  all  the  people.  (1  Sam.  x% 
S4.)  Hence,  also,  David  is  said  to  bare  been  ruddy^  vnthalofa 
hemOtfnl  eouniemmee^  and  goodly  to  look  to.  (1  Sam.  xvL  12.)  Tim 
people  of  tbe  East  seem  to  have  bad  a  regard  to  these  personal 
qouiiies  in  the  election  of  their  king3»  in  addition  to  tboseof  strenedi, 

and  fortitude  of  mind ;  and  it  was  such  a  king  as  tbeir 

>  bad,  whom  the  Israelites  desired* 


kings  were  prohibited  from  multiplyine  horses;^  nor  were 
diejr  allowed  to  take  many  vrives.  No  law  of  Moses,  however,  was 
less  observed  than  this.  Tb^were  likewise  forbidden  to  collect 
great  quantities  of  sold  and  sdver ;  lest  they  should  have  in  dieur 
bands  the  means  oi  making  themselves  rich.  In  order  that  they 
■Bj^  not  be  %narant  of  rehgion  and  of  tbe  laws  of  the  Israelites, 
Affff  were  enjoined  to  have  by  them  a  copy  of  the  law,  carefofy 
taken  from  tbe  Levitical  exemplars,  and  to  read  in  it  daily.*  From 
1  Sam.  X.  25.  compared  with  2  Sam.  v.  3.  1  Kin|s  xii.  22-«->24« 
and  2  Kmgs  xi.  17.  it  appears  that  the  Israelitish  k^gs  were  by  tK> 
means  posaiessed  of  unlimited  power,  but  were  restricted  by  a  solemn 
sdpubtaon;  although  they  on  some  occasions  evinced  a  disposition 
isaning  towards  despotism.  (1  Sam.  xi.  6—7.  and  xxii.  17,  18.) 
Tbey  bad,  however,  tbe  right  of  making  war  and  peace,  as  well  as 
the  power  of  life  and  death ;  and  could  on  pardcular  occasions  put 
criminals  to  death,  without  tbe  formalities  of  justice  (2  Sam.  i.  5—15. 
iv.  9 — 12.):  but,  in  general  they  administered  justice;  sometimes 
in  a  sununary  way  by  themselves  where  the  case  appeared  clear,  i^s 
David  did  (see  2  Sam.  xii.  1— 5»  xiv.  4 — 11.  and  1  Kings  ii.  6—9.), 
ar  by  judges  duly  constituted  to  hear  and  determine  causes  in  the 
kmg's  name.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  29-'-32.)  Micbaelis  thinks 
it  probable  that  there  were  superior  courts  established  at  Jerusalem, 
in  whkh  David's  sons  presided,  SQd  that  Psal.  cxxii.  5.  b  an  allusion 
10  ibem ;  but  no  mentkin  is  made  of  a  supreme  tribunal  in  that  ci^ 
aariier  t^  tbe  rei^  of  Jebodiajphat.  (2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 1 1 0  Al- 
though die  kings  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  granting  pardons  to  ofienders 
at  their  pleasure  without  consulting  any  person ;  and  io  ecclesiasdcal 
affiurs  exercised  great  power,  sometimes  depoong  or  condemning  ta 
death  even  the  high  pnest  hbnself  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17, 18.  1  Kings  ii. 
26, 27.),  and  at  other  times  reforming  gross  abuses  in  region,  of 

1  Tkk  Ikw  was  to  be  a  ifandmg  tri»i  of  princauid  paeide,  whsUwrthey  had 
^   ■  "     "^     Sherlod'    ''" 


tnMtoni  oonfidmea  in  CKmI  tlwir  detivMwr.  8m  Bp.  Sherlock'^  DwconriM  on 
Prooboey,  Diic.  W. ',  whore  he  bu  ezcellentlj  explained  the  reaeon  and  eftot  of 
tlw  latr,  and  the  inflnence  which  the  obaervance  or  neglect  of  it  had  in  tbe  aflbiif 
oftke  kraelitoa. 

S  The  above  lagolationa  canoernii^  the  Jewiah  monaieha  an  ibil/  coaridsNi 
aadllWtntedby  Miichaelia.    Commentariea^  vol.  i.  pp.  M-^SO. 
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which  we  have  examples  in  the  zealous  conduct  of  Hezddah  and 
Jodah ;  yet  this  power  was  eojoyed  by  them  not  as  eimhtU  sove* 
reigns  in  their  own  right.  They  were  merely  the  vioeroya  of  Jefaovab, 
wl]^  was  the  sole  legislator  of  Israel :  and  therefiore  as  the  \augi 
odUld  neither  enact  a  new  law  nor  repeal  an  old  one,  the  goTerameDt 
continued  to  be  a  Aeoeraof,  aawell  under  tbev  permanenl  admiab- 
tration,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  was  under  the  occasional  administrm- 
tion  (rf*  the  judges.  The  only  deference,  that  can  be  discovrnd 
between  the  two  species  of  government,  b  that  the  conduct  of  the 
judges  was  generaUy  directed  by  icrun,  and  that  of  the  kings,  either 
by  the  inspiration  of  God  vouchsafed  to  themselves,  or  by  prophets 
raised  up  from  time  to  time  to  reckkn  them  when  deviatoig  fipom 
their  duQr,  as  laid  down  by  the  law. 

The  inauguration  of  the  kbgs  was  performed  with  various  cere- 
monies and  with  great  pomp.  The  principal  of  these  was  anointing 
with  holy  oil  (Pwl.  buixix.  20.},  which  was  sometimes  privately 
performed  by  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  x.  1.  xvi.  1—13.  1  Kings  xix.  16. 
2  Kings  ix.  1 — 6.),  and  was  a  symbolical  prediction  that  the  person 
so  anomted  would  ascend  the  dmme ;  but,  after  the  monarchy  was 
established,  this  uncticm  was  perftmned  by  a  priest  (1  Kngs  i.  29X 
at  first  in  some  public  place  (1  Kingp  i.  32— 34.>,  and  alterwaras 
in  the  temple,  the  monarch  «ect  being  surrounoed  by  his  euards. 
(2  Kings  XI.  1 1, 12.  2  Chron.  xxiii.)  It  is  probable  also  that  be  was 
at  the  same  time  girded  with  a  sword,  (rsalm  xlv.  3.)  After  the 
king  was  anointed  he  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
Li  this  manner  was  Solomon  proclaimed  (1  Kings  i.  34,  39.^,  and 
(it  should  seem^  also  the  rebel  Ahsak>m.  (2  Sam.  xv.  10.)  When 
Jehovah  proclaimed  hb  law,  and  himself  to  be  the  King  of  farael, 
the  souno  of  the  trumpet  preceded  with  great  vehemence.  ^Exod. 
xix.  16.)  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  exphm  the 
many  passages  in  the  Psahis,  in  which  God  is  said  to  have  gone  m 
wUk  a  JuHti;  the  Lord^  toiih  the  sound  (fa  trumpet;  and  the  Israel- 
ites are  called  upon,  wUh  trumpets  to  make  ajcyfid  ndse  h^ore  the 
Lord  the  King.  ^See  Psal.  xlvii.  5.  xcviii.  6.  &c.)  From  this 
ceremony  of  anointmg,  kings  are  kt  die  Scriptures  frequently  termed 
the  noMviUed  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Ood  cf  Jacob.  (1  Sflun.  xxiv. 
6.  10.  xxvi.  9.  11.  16.  23.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1.  Psal.  ii.  2.  bcxxix.  38. 
Habak.  iii.  13.)  A  diadem  or  crown  was  also  placed  upon  the 
sovereign's  head  and  a  sceptre  put  into  his  hand  (Ezek.  xxi.  26. 
PsaL  idhr.  6.  2  Kings  xi.  12.^,  after  which  he  entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant  with  his  subjects  that  he  would  govern  according  to  its 
conditions,  and  to  the  law  of  Moses.  (2  Sam.  v.  3.  1  Chron.  xi.  3; 
2  Kmgs  xi.  12.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  compare  Deut  xvii.  18.)  Hie 
nobles  b  their  turn  promised  obedience,  and  appear  to  have  con-  < 
firmed  this  pledge  wim  a  kiss,  either  of  the  knees  or  feet.  (Psal^  b* 
12.)  Loud  acolamatioos.  accompanied  with  music  then  followed, 
after  which  the  king  entered  the  city^.  (1  Cngs  i.  39,  40.  2  Kings  xi^ 
W.  19.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.)  To  this  practice  there  are  nmnerous  sir 
hsbns  both  in  the  (Md  Testament  (P8al.xlvii.2— 9.  xcvii.  1.  xcix.  I., 
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be),  as  w^  as  m  the  New  (Mate.  xxi.  9,  10.  Mark  xi.  0, 10.  Luke 
m.  35-— 38.) ;  in  which  last-cited  passages  the  Jews,  by  welcoming 
our  Sftvioor  in  the  some  manner  as  their  kfaigs  were  formerly  inaugu- 
rated, maoifesdy  acknovriedged  him  to  be  die  Messiah  whom  (hey 
expected.  Liasdy,  after  entering  the  city,  the  kings  seated  themselves 
upon  the  Arone,  and  received  the  cong^tulations  of  their  subjects. 
(1  Kii^  i.  35,  47,  48.  xi.  19,  20.)  On  the  inauguration  oi  Saul, 
howevtf  ,  when  there  was  neither  sceptre,  diadem,  nor  thnme,  these 
cemoomes  were  not  observed.  After  the  estabfishment  of  royalty 
among  die  Jews,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  in  their  law,  that 
tht  iai^i  penan  vm»  iavkidbh,  even  Aottgh  he  might  be  tyrannicci 
and  wfmi  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  5 — 6) ;  a  maxim  whieh  is  necessary  not 
only  to  the  security  of  the  king,  but  also  to  the  wdfiire  of  the  sub- 
ject. On  this  principle,  the  Amalektte,  who  told  David  the  impro- 
bable and  untrue  st^  of  his  having  put  the  mortally  wounded  Saul 
to  death,  that  he  mi^t  not  fail  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  was, 
merely  on  this  his  own  statement,  ordered  by  David  to  be  instantly 
despatched,  because  he  had  laid  his  hand  an  the  Lorfs  Anaintea, 
(2  Sam.  i.  14.) 

The  chief  distincticms  of  majesly  mentioned  in  Scripture,  were  the 
lU^al  Apparel,  the  crown,  the  thione,  and  the  sceptre.  The  Royal 
Jl^ford^  was  splendid  (Matt.  vi.  29.),  and  the  retinue  of  the  sove^ 
reigns  was  both  mimerous  and  ma^dficent.  (1  Kings  iv.  1 — 24,) 
Tluit  the  appard  of  the  Jewish  monardis  was  diflbrent  from  that  of 
all  odber  peraons,  is  evident  from  Ahab's  changmg  his  apparel  before 
he  ei^gi^ged  in  baide,  and  from  Jehoshaphat's  retaining  his.  (1  Kings 
xxii.  30.)  It  is  most  probable,  after  the  example  of  other  oriental 
soveragDs,  that  their  garments  were  made  of  purple  and  fine  white 
linen  (Esth.  via.  15.) :  in  after  dmes,  it  appears  from  Luke  xvi.  19. 
thai  me  rich  and  great  were  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen :  and  this 
ciieimstance  may  account  for  Pilate's  soldiiors  cfothmg  Christ  with 
purpfe  (Marie  xv.  17*),  and  for  Herod  the  tetrarch,  with  his  men  of 
war,  anrayii^  him  m  a  ^gorgeous,  most  probably  a  white  robe  (Luke 
xxiS.  11.),  hereby  in  derision  clothing  him  as  a  king.  Further, 
ibeir  Craume  or  diadems  glittered  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  (2  Sam.  xii.  30.  Zech.  vi.  11.)  Their  arms  were  decorated 
with  bracelets  (2  Sam.  i.  10.)  as  those  of  die  Persian  sovereigns  are 
to  tins  day  ^  and  their  thrones  were  equally  magnificent.  The 
Throne  of  Soknnoa  b  particularly  described  in  1  Kings  x.  18 — ^20. 
Sbniar  to  this  was  the  throne  on  iduch  the  sovereign  of  Persia  was 
seated  lo  receive  his  late  Majesty's  ambassador.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
Bart*  It  was  ascended  by  steps,  on  which  were  pamted  dragons 
(thitt  of  Solomon  was  decorated  with  carved  Bons ;  and  was  also 
Ofverlaid  with  feie  gold).^  The  Royal  Sceptre  seems  to  have  been 
various  at  difierent  times.  That  of  Saul  was  a  javelin  or  spear 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  10.  xxii.  6^,  as  Justin  informs  us  was  antiently  the 
practice  among  the  early  Greek  sovereigns.^    Sometimes  the  sceptre 

1  Morier'B  Second  Joorneyi  p.  173.       ajbidp.  174.       3  Hiit,  lib.  xliii.  c.  3. 
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was  a  waBcibg-fitick,  cut  from  the  hranclies  of  trees,  decorated  with 
poM  or  studded  widi  goldeii  nails.  Such  sceptres  were  carried  by 
lodges,  aad  by  such  a  sceptre  Homv  introduces  AehSes  as  swears 
mg/  and  to  a  sceptre  of  thb  deecrqption  the  i»opbet  Etekid  uiiqiie»> 
ftooab^  aBudes.  (xix.  11.) 

In  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  war,  it  was  customary  to  have 
watchmen  set  oa  Ugh  places,  wherever  the  king  was,  in  order  to 
prevent  him  front  bcrnig  surprised.  Thus  David,  at  Jerusalem,  --was 
idbrmed  by  the  watchman  of  the  approadi  of  die  messengers,  who 
brou^t  him  ticEngs  of  Absatom's  defeat.  (2  Sam^  xvft.  24^-^37.) 
And  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  who  had  an  army  iyine  befere  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  kept  a  watchman  on  the  tower  of  JezTiBel  where  he  was,  iriio 
^^fied  Ae  compoM  ofJdm  as  he  eamef  and  accordingljr  annoiraoed  it 
to  the  king.    (2  Kings  ix.  17.  20.) 

It  is  weQ  known  that  the  tables  of  the  modem  mental  sovercigus 
are  characterised  by  hixurious  profiishm;  and  vast  numbers  are  fed 
from  the  ro]^  kitchen.  This  fact  serves  to  account  fcr  the  apparently 
immense  quantity  of  piovisioos  stated  in  1  Kngs  iv«  23, 23. 28.  to 
have  been  consumed  by  the  household  of  Solomon,  whose  vessels 
were  for  the  most  part  of  massive  gold  (1  Kings  x.  21.),  and  which 
were  (bmished  thioughout  the  year  from  the  twelve  provinces  into 
<which  he  divided  his  dominions.  A  similar  custom  omains  m  P^ersia 
to  this  da^.*  Sblendid  ban<)uets  vrere  given  by  the  kings  (Dan.  ▼.  1. 
MatLxxii.  1.  Naikvi.  21.);  but  h  does  not  appear  that  women 
were  admitted  to  diem,  except  in  Persia,  whoi  the  queen  was  present 
until  the  men  grew  warm  wim  wine.  (Dan.  v.  2,  3.  23.  Esther  i.  1 1. 
V.  4.  8.  vii.  1.*) 

Numerous  are  the  allusions  in  die  sacred  wridngs  to'  the  cooits  of 
princes,  and  to  the  regal  state  which  they  antientty  enjoyed.  The 
eastern  monarchs  were  ever  distniguished  far  studiously  keeping  up 
the  majesht  of  royalty,  and  thus  inspirine  their  sulijeets  with  the  most 
leverentiai  awe.  They  were  difficuk  of  access,^  very  rarely  showing 
themselves  to  their  people,  and  lived  m  the  depths  of  their  vast 
palaces,  surrounded  with  eveiy  possible  luxury,  and  gratifying  every 
demre  us  it  arose.  In  these  kmgdonui  of  slaves  it  was  accounted 
the  summit  of  human  grandeur  and  felicity  to  be  admitted  bto  that 
splendid  circle  which  surrounded  the  pers(m  ot  dieir  sovereign; 
vnience  the  expression  of  seeing  God  (Matt  v.  8.^  is  to  be  expl»n- 
ed  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  hi^est  possiUe  hapfwiess,  namely,  his 
fitvour  and  protection,  especialfy  in  the  life  to  come.  And  as  oidy  a 
select  few  m  the  mental  courts  were  permitted  to  bdxdd  die  nee 
of  the  monarchy  it  is  in  reference  to  this  custom  that  the  aa^ 
Gabriel  replied  to  Zechttiah  (who  hesitated  to  bdieve  his  annuncia- 
tion of  die  Baptist's  birdi),  that  he  was  Gabriel  that  stood  m  the 

1  Iliad,  lib.  L  y.  S34— S39.  >  M orier'i  Second  Jonniey,  p.  874. 

3  TIus  is  confinned  by  Herodotus,  lib.  y.  e.  18. 

^  Amooff  Um  Peniaaa  it  wss  defttb  to  enter  the  roral  preeenee  witlMNit  beinc 
««IUd  fer,lSether  ly.  11.  Herodotus  (book  t.  e.  99.)  irtttee  Deioees  the  Blodft  to 
have  been  the  first  who  inslitated  tUs  ei^ioMioe. 
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Mcacpce  kA  God ;  thus  indmatu^  diat  he  stood  b  t  state  of  lu^ 
worn  end  truat  with  Jehovah.  (Luke  i.  19.)  To  dwdij  or  to  ami 
ta  Ae  pretence  ofaMovereign  ia  an  oriental  idioniy  importing  the  most 
eaaaaoLt  and  d^oified  station  at  oouit. 

Tins  aUusive  j^uraseobgy  beautiiiiHy  iUnstFates  another  very  strik- 
w%  paaeage  oS  Scripture.  When  the  discqdes,  fiom  tfaek  very  kw 
eooeeptions  of  the  nature  <tf  Christ^s  kingdom}  were  contending 
among  dmnselyes  who  should  be  the  greatest,  our  Sa^^oiir,  in  order 
10  di^l  these  animosities,  took  a  chiM ;  and,  pkcmg  hun  before 
them,  in  the  most  solemn  manner  assured  them  liM^uwiBjheff  were 
towoerieij  aoid  purified  their  minds  from  all  ambition  and  worldly 
tbongbtSy  Aey  mould  not  enter,  the  kingdom  ofkeaveni  should  not  be 
deenoed  propw  subjects  of  the  spiritual  kmgdom  of  the  Messiah. 
But,  continued  Jesus  Christ,  whosoever  thereflmehatt  h$mile  himeJf 
astin$IUdediiUdjthtsamei»gftategtinthehmgdom  and, 

after  urgmg  Tarious  caudtms  against  hardily  treioiug  sincere  and 
bomble  Christians,  he  added,  Take  heed^tkiU  ye  demise  riot  one  of 
these  lUtk  ones;  for  I  say  unto  you  that  in  heaven  weir  angels  do 
always  bshold  thb  facb  or  hy  FAXHsn  which  is  in  ajBivuN. 
(Matt.  XTiii.  1-^10.) ;  referring  to  the  custom  of  oriental  courts,  where 
the  great  men,  those  who  are  highest  in  office  and  favour,  are  most 
frequently  in  the  prince's  palace  and  {NPeaence*  (£sdi.  i.  14.  1  Kings 
X.  8*  xiL  6. 2  Kii^s  xzv.  19.)  On  another  ooeaflkn^  after  our  Lord 
had  promised  the  apostles  that  they  shouM  ait  on  twelve  thrones  jto 
judge  the  tribes  of  Israel,  still  mistaking  the  qpuritual  nature  of  his 
kingdom,  the  modier  of  James  and  John  came  to  Jesus  with  her 
SODS,  and  requested  that  he  would  grant  that  they  might  sit,  the  one 
on  his  ii^  hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left  hand,  m  his  kingdom. 
(Malt.  XX.  20—23.)  Thb  aDudes  to  the  custom  which  b  those 
times  obtained  in  me  courts  of  jprinoes ;  where  two  of.  the  noblest 
and  most  dignified  personages  were  respectively  seated,  one  on  each 
side,  next  the  soverrign  himself,  thus  enjoying- the  most  eminent 
places  of  di^pity.^  Conqpare  1  Kii^  ii*  19*  Psal*  xtv.  9.  and  Heb. 
L  3.)  in  wffy  to  the  requei^  of  Sakme,  Wf  Saviour  stated  that 
seats  of  distinguished  eminence  in  his  kin^lom  were  not  to  be  given 
throufph  fiivour  or  partiality,  but  to  those  <xily  whom  God  should  see 
properfy  prepared  for  them* 

The  eastern  monarchs  were  never  iip{NP6ached  but  with  presents 
of  some  kind  or  other,  acoMrding  to  the  ability  of  the  mdividual,  who 
•ceompanied  them  with  expressoons  of  the  profoondest  reverence, 
prostrating  themselves  to  the  ground ;!  and  the  same  practice  continues 

I  Anoog  the  antient  Pernans,  to  ait  fuxt  the  person  of  the  Itiiiff,  wu  the  high- 
est pnMhte  honoiir.  See  1  Eedru  iii.  7.  hr.  49.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jnd.  »>.  zi.  c.  ill.  f  2. 

S  It  WIS  {tmj9  £Uan)  the  law  of  Peram^  that,  whenerer  their  king  went  afaroad, 
Che  people  should,  accomng  to  their  abibties  and  oconpatioos,  present  hioii  as  he 
passed  along,  with  some  gift, — as  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a  quantity  or  coin,  or  wine,  or 
with  sone  fruit.  It  happened  one  day,  when  Artazerzes  was  taking  the  aSr,  that 
he  was  ssst  by  one  Sinstes.  The  man  being  si  a  great  disfcaiice  from  home,  was 
\m  the  greatest  distress,  haring  nothing  to  ollhr,  and  obeernng  othett  crowding 
with  their  presents.  At  lengu  he  ran  to  the  ri^r  Crms,  and  taking  np  some 
— '"T  in  both  his  hands,  he  approached  the  monamh,  and  thai  aoeoeted  him  :*--^  O 
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to  tbis  dajr.  Thus  Jacob  instiracted  his  sons  to  cany  a  present  to 
Jos^i  when  chej  went  to  bay  food  of  him  as  govenior  of  Egypt. 
(Gen.  xim.  11.  26.)  In  like  mamier'the  magi,  who  came  from  the 
East  to  adore  Jesus  Christ,  as  king  of  the  Jews,  faiOf|^  him  presents 
of  gold,  frankineense,  and  myrrh.  (MaXL  ii*  11.)  Alhiaoos  to  this 
practice  occur  in  Gat.  xzxii.  13.  1  Kkgs  x.  2.  10.  25.  2  Khigs  t. 
6. ;  see  also  1  Sam.  ix.  7.  and  2  Kings  viii.  8.  The  proatratiOBs 
were  made^  widi  every-  demoostratiou  of  reverence,  lo  the.  npoood. 
Thus  David  $(o€pei  with  hiifaee  to  the  emrth,  md  bameikime^ 
before  Saul.  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  8.)  The  mode  cS  doing  rev»eace  to 
the  sov^^ign,  among  the  andent  Penaans,  was  little  short  of  abeokne 
id(datry;^  and  similar  prostrations  are  made  by  their  descendants  in 
the  present  day.'  On  these  occasions,  it  was  usual  to  address  tbem 
with  some  comfAment,  or  with  wishes  (or  their  kmg  Hie.  Thus  the 
widow  of  Tekoah,  after  prostrannf  herself  before  David,  addroased 
him  wkh — Jffy  lord  is  tnse  aooarimg  to  the  msdom  of  an  angd  of 
Godj^  (2  Sam.  zi^.  4.  20.) ;  and  the  Chaldean  magi  accosted  Ne- 
buchadnezaar  with, — O  hng,  Uoe  for  ever.  (Dan.  ii.  4.^)  The  aD 
but  iddatrous  homage  thus  rendered  to  their  menarchs,  was  exacted 
by  thdr  chief  courtiers  and  favourites  of  all  who  approached  them  : 
and  sucii  was  their  pride,  that  the  refusal  of  this  homage,  never  failed 
to  involve  the  refractory  individual  in  ruin.  Thus  Qnines,  a  de- 
scendant of  Cyrus,  who  had  refused  to  worship  the  -eunuch  Bagoas 
!who  had  endaved  Alexander  by  his  abominable  obseqmom&ess), 
ell  a  victim  to  the  revengeful  minion's  wounded  piide.^  In  like 
manner,  Mordecai's  refusal  to  mostrate  himself  before  Uaman  (£sth. 
ill.  2.)  wmild  have  proved  fktai  not  oidy  to  Innsrif  but  also  to  the 
Jevrisn  nation,  had  not  the  malignant  desimof  the  crafty  but  moitified 
Agagite  be6n  providentiaOy  frostrated.   (Esth.  iii.  a*-^.  v.  13.) 

Eunuchs  were  introduced  into  the  courts  of  prinees,  and  also  into 
the  families  of  sreat  men  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  black  eunocfas 
appear  to  have  been  prefared,  (as  they  still  are  m  the  East,)  at  k»ist 
we  find  one  in  the  court  of  Zedekiab.  ( Jer.  xxxviii.  7.) 

Those  who  rendered  perscmal  services  to  the  sovereign  had  tfaeir 

king !  reign  for  ever !  I  now  pay  mv  respects  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able.  1 
present  to  thee  eome  of  the  waters  or  the  river  Cyrus:  should  jmt  maieaty  mwn 
pass  by,  or  near  my  house,  I  hope  to  Tie  with  th»  best  of  these  in  my  oonatiTes," 
The  monarch  was  higUjr  pleased  with  the  man,  commanded  his  present  to  be 
received  into  a  irolden  vial,  and  afterwards  handsomely  rewarded  him.  JEIian. 
Vof .  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  31, 32. 

1  Qumtos  Cortins,  fib.  vi.  e.  6.  tMn.  ii.  p.  23.  (edit  Bipoot) :  lib.  viiL  c.  &  (p. 
118.) 

3  Morier*8  Second  Journey,  p.  172. :  where  an  engraving  is  given  illiislntive  of 
the  oriental  prostratioas. 

3  This  is  very  similar  to  the  hypertfolieal  laagoage,  which  is  addresied  by  the 
Hindoos  to  an  finropean,  when  they  are  desirous  of  obtaining  something  from 
him.  **  Saheb,  say  they,  cm  do  every  thing.  Koan^emn  prevaU  the  exeaOwm  ^ 
Sahei's  etmmmJt,  Siikeb  ig  Godi"  (Ward's  View  of  the  History,  Ac.  of  tlw 
Hindoos,  vol.  u.  p.  323. 

^  A  similar  safaitatioii  is  to  this  day  given  in  India.  When  a  poor  man  goem 
into  the  presence  of  a  king,  to  solicit  a  &vow,  he  says,  *«  O  Father !  thou  art  tlie 
■npport  of  the  desCitote— JfovMC  tk^u  UwUtoldmgB  !"  T\Ad.  p.  333. 

9  Quintus  Gnrtius,  Hb.  ju  o.  1.  vol.  ii.  pp.  199^-^1.  (edit.  Bipont) 
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Dsmes  inscribed  id  the  public  registers  (Esth.  vi.  1^)  ;^  and  were  re- 
warded by  disdoguished  marks  of  the  royal  favour.  Thus  Mordecai 
was  arrayed  with  the  royal  vestments  and  led  in  state  on  horseback 
duaugh  the  street  of  the  city,  with  the  royal  diadem  on  his  head. 
(Esth.  vi.  8 — 1 1.)  On  such  occaskms  the  person  raised  to  digiity 
was  mvested  with  a  new  name  or  title  expressive  of  his  deserts.  TUs 
was  the  case  with  Joseph  (Gen.  xli,  45.),  Solomon  {2  Sam.  xii.  2bX 
Daniel  and  his  companicms  (Dan.  i.  7:) ;  aiid  to  this  there  is  an  evi* 
deat  aOoskm  in  Rev.  ii.  17. 

The  soveraigns  of  the  East,  it  is  well  known,  are  very  fimd  of 
displajiDg  their  gCH-^eous  sptendour.  The  present  sovereum  of 
Persia,  and  (after  his  example)  his  sons,  generally  appoint*  for  the 
reception  of  ambassadors,  such  an  hour  as,  according  to  the  season, 
or  the  intended  room  of  audience,  will  best  enable  them  to  display 
the  briliiaticy  of.  their  jeweb  in  full  sunshine.  The  tide  of  bright 
or  retfileadaU  vms  ad(fed  to  the  name  of  one  sovereign,  Who  lived 
upwards  of  ei^t  centuries  ago ;  because  las  regal  ornaments,  glit- 
leriiig  in  the  scdar  rajrs  oa  a  solemn  festival,  so  daszled  the  eyes 
ojf  all  beholders  that  they  could  scarcely  bear  the  effiilgence :  and 
some  knew  not  which  was  the  monarch,  or  which  the  great  lumin- 
ary of  the  day.  Thus  Theophylact  Simocatta^  (a  Greek  historian 
who  fiourisbed  in  the  seventh  century  of  >the  Chnstian  era)  relates 
that  the  Persan  king,  Hormisdas,  sitting  on  his  throne,  astonished 
all  spectators  by  the  blassing  glories  of  bis  jewels.  Thus  also  king 
Agappa,  was  almost  regarded  as  a  god,  so  powerfully  did  his  oma* 
mentod  dress  reflect  me  morning  sun-beams '?  and  it  was  probably 
tbe  splendour  of  Solomon  ^^in  aU  kls  glory*^  when  seated  on  the 
throne,  in  addition  to  the  magnificence  of  his  establi^unent,  which 
so  struck  the  inieen  of  Sheba  on  beholding  them,  that  "  there  was  no 
mart  spirit  in  her.^    (1  Kii^gs  x.  4,  5*) 

Furaier,  whenever  the  oriental  sovereigns  ^  abroad,  they  are 
umformly  attended  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  retmue:  the  He- 
iHrew  kmgs  and  dieir  sona  either  rode  on  asses  or  mules  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
29.  1  Kmg9  i.  33.  38.)  or  in  chariots,  (1  Kings  i.  5.  ^  Kings  ix.  21, 
x.  15.)  {veceded  or  accompanied  by  their  royal  guards  (who,  in 
2  Sam.  viii.  18.  and  xv.  18.,  are  termed  Cherethites  and  Pelethites) ; 
as  the  oriental  sovereigns  do  to  this  day.  F^urther,  whenever  tne 
Asiatic  nioaarchs  entered  upon  an  expedition,  or  took  a  journey 
throu^  desert  and  untravelled  countries,  they  sent  harbmgers  before 
them  to  prepare  all  thingd  for  their  passage,  and  pioneers  to  open  the 
passes,  level  the  ways,  and  remove  all  impediments.    The  an* 

1  Herodotus,  lib.  viii.  c.  85.    Thiu^didBS,  lib.  L  c.  1S9.    JosephuB,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  * 
xi.  e.  e.    The  nine  practice  eontinaes  to  obtain  •!  the  Ottoman  Pofte  (Baron  De 
Tott'f  Hem.  vol.  ii.  p.  15.)«  and  also  in  AbyMinia,  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 
Border's  Oriental  Customs,  vol.  i.  p.  311,  fifth  edit. 

S  Theophylact,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  cited  by  8ir  Wm.  Ooseley,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
toft  the  above  remark,  in  his  Travels  in  various  Covntrios  of  the  East,  more  paj> 
tictOarly  Persia,  vol  u.  p.  36.    (London,  1831,  4to.) 

3  Aeto  zii.  81, 23.  Bee  Vol.  I.  p.  191.  where  Josephus's  acooont  of  Agrippali 
gorgeous  amy  is  given  in  illustration  of  the  sacred  historiaii« 
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tient  Bdvereigns  of  Hindoostan  used  to  send  persons  to  precede 
them  in  their  joumies,  and  command  the  inhabitants  to  clear  the 
roads;  a  very  necessary  step  in  a  country,  where  there  are  scarcely 
any  public  roads.^  To  this  practice  the  prophet  Isaiah  manifesdjr 
aUudes  fisa.  xl.  3.  compared  with  Mai.  iii.  1.  and  Matt.  iii.  3.) ;  and 
we  shall  obtam  a  dear  noOcm  of  the  preparation  of  the  way  for  a 
royal  expedition,  and  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  prophetic  declara-* 
Uon  will  fully  ajmear,  if  we  attend  to  the  following  narrative  of  the 
marches  of  Semunmiis  mto  Media,  recorded  by  Kodoams  Sicuhis,* 
'^  In  her  march  to  Ecbatane,  she  came  to  the  Zareean  mountain^ 
which  extending  many  furlongs,  and  being  full  of  craggy  preapices 
and  deep  hollows^  could  not  be  passed  wittoul  making  a  ttxDg  circuit* 
Being  desirous,  therefore,  of  leaving  an  everlasting  memorial  of 
herself^  as  well  as  to  make  a  shorter  way,  ^e  ordered  the  prtdpices 
to  be  digged  doum^  and  ikt  hollow  plates  to  hefUed  i^  ;  and  at  a  great 
expeuce  she  made  a  shorter  and  more  expeditious  road,  which  to 
this  day  is  called  the  road  of  Seroil-amis.  Afterwards  she  made  a 
progress  through  Persia,  and  all  her  ether  dominions  in"  Asia ;  and 
wherever  she  came,  she  commanded  the  mountaiiM  and  craggy  ort^ 
dpices  to  be  cut  down^  and,  at  a  vast  exoence,  made  the  wiys  level 
md  plain.  On  the  other  hand,  in  low  places  she  raised  mounds^  on 
which  she  erected  monuments  in  honour  of  her  deceased  generals, 
and  8(Mnetimes  whole  cities."  The  writer  of  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Banich  (v.  7.)  expresses  the  same  subject  by  the  same  images,  either 
taking  them  fiom  Isa.  xl.  3^  {at  perhaps  from  Ixii.  10 — 12.^  or  from 
the  coomion  notions  of  his  countrymen  :  **  For  God,'*  says  he,  **  hadi 
appointed  that  every  hi^  AtS,  and  banks  of  long  continuance,  should 
be  cast  down,  and  vaUtes  fUed  up^  to  make  even  the  ground  that  Is- 
rael may  go  safely  in  the  gk>ry  of  6od.^'  The  Jewish  church  was 
that  desert  country  to  which  John  the  Baptist  was  sent  (Matt.  iii. 
1 — 4.\,.  to  announce  die  coming  of  the  Afessiah.  It  was  at  that 
time  oestitute  of  all  religious  cukivadon,  and  of  the  spirit  and  prac- 
tice of  pieQr :  and  John  was  sent  to  prepare  the  iMiy  ^  Ac  hord  by 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  repentance.  The  desert  is  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  a  proper  emblem  of  the  rude  state  of  the  Jewish 
church,  which  was  the  true  wilderness  meant  by  the  prophet,  and  in 
which  John  was  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  promised  Messiah.' 

1  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  ^.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  339. 
a  Biblidtheea  Hi«torica,  lib.  il.  c.  13, 14.  (▼ol.  ii.        "* 


D..44— 46.  edH.  Bipont.) 
3  Biihop  Lowth  on  Isaiah  zl.  3.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  d62*-^4.  A  ptactioe,  siaiilftr  to  that 
above  described,  is  recorded  by  the  chanhuii  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  tmbaasador  ta 
the  Mogul  court  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Chaurlea  I. ;  who  says  (p.  128.)  that, 
mailing  a  progress  with  the  ambassador  and  emperor,  they  came  to  a  wilderaeas, 
'<  where  (by  a  very  grtkt  campmny  UiKt  hrfare  us,  te  make  tkott  fcsMogts  imd 
places JU  for  vs)  a  way  was  cut  out  Aim  mads  xvzir,  broad  enongn  lor  our  co»- 
▼enient  passtge.  And  in  the  pkee,  where  we  pitched  oar  tents,  a  great  compaw 
of  ffronnd  was  rid  and  made  plain  ibr  them,  by  grubbing  a  number  of  treea  and 
boshes:  yet  Uiere  we  went  as  readily  to  our  tents,  as  we  did  when  they  were  eet 
«p  m  the  plaina."  FragmenU  supplements^  to  Cabnet't  Dictionary,  No.  171.  8m 
Mular  mstanoes  in  Dr.  Chirke's  Travels,  Tol.  viH.  p.  377. 8vo.  Mi.  Forbes's  Oriental 
SrS"'  138^  ^'  ^*^*  ^^  ^  ^"*'"  View  of  the  Hialory,  Acdf  the  Hindoos, 
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it  was  ciBtomaiy  for  the  Jewish  kings  sometimes  to  nominate 
their  successors,  and  sometimea  to  assume  them  as  partners  widi 
them  in  the  government  during  their  own  life-time.  Thus  David 
caused  Solomon  to  be  anointed  (1  Kings  i.  32-^=^0.) ;  so  that  Solo* 
moQ  reigned  comointly  with  his  /adier  during  the  short  remainder 
of  David's  life»  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  latter  resigned  his 
sceptre,  till  he  resigned  his  brei^.  In  like  manner,  Reboboam, 
though  a  prince  of  no  ereat  merit,  appointed  his  voungest  son  Abijah 
to  be  ndar  among  his  brethren,  (2  Chron  xi.  22.)  designing  that  he 
sboult}  reign  after  him ;  and  accordingly  Abijah  succeeded  him  on 
the  thnoe.  (2  Chrcm.  xiiL  1.)  &,  among  the  sons  of  Jodah, 
iehoahaz,  the  vounger,  was  preferred  to  Jehoialom  the  elder.  (2  Kines 
xziii.  31—36.)  This-pracuce  of  the  Jewish  sovereigns,  it  has  alreaOT 
heen  shown,  serves  to  elucidate  some  supposed  chrmx>k)gical  difficul* 
ties  in  Sacred  Histoiy.^ 

V.  With  regard  to  tlie  revenues  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as  none 
were  appointed  by  Moses,  so  he  left  no*  ordinances  concenung  them ; 
we  may,  however,  collect  from  the  sacred  writings,  that  they  were 
derived  from  the  foUowing  sources : 

1.  Vbluntaiy  ofierings,  or  presents,  which  were  made  to  them 
conformably  to  the  oriental  custom.  (I  Sam.  x.  27.  xvi.  20.)  Mich* 
aeGs  kof  opiiuon  that  they  were  confined  to  Saul  only,  as  no  trace  of 
them  is  to  be  found  after  his  time. 

2.  The  produce  of  the  royal  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7.  2  Sam.  xifi. 
23.  2  ^bxoD.  xxxii.  28,  29.) :  and  as  both  king  and  subjects  had  a 
common  oC  pasture  in  the  Arabian  deserts,  Michaelis  thinks  that 
David  kept*  numerous  herds  there  {1  Chron.  xx^vii.  2id — 31.),  which 
were  pertly  under  the  .care  of  the  AraUan  herdsmen. 

3.  The  produce  of  the  royal  demesnes,  conasttnc  of  arable  lands, 
vineyards,  olive  and  sycamore  grounds,  be.'  which  had  origindly 
been  unmcbsed  and  uncultivated,  or  were  the  property  of  state 
criminals  confiscated  to  the  sovereign:  these  demesnes  were  culti- 
vated by  bondsmen  and  perhaps  also  by  the  people  of  conquered 
eooDtries  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  26-^1.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.)  ;  and  it  ap* 
pears  from  1  Sam.  viii.  14.  xxii.  7.  and  £zek.  xhi.  17.  that  the  kfaigs 
assigned  part  of  their  domains  to  their  servants  in  lieu  of  salary. 

4.  Another  source  of  the  royal  revenue  was  the  tenth  part  of  all 
die  produce  of  the  fields  and  vineyards,  the  collection  and  manage- 
ment of  which  seem  to  have  been  confided  to  the  officers  mendoned 
ra  1  Kings  iv.  7.  and  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.  It  is  also  probable  firom 
1  Emgs  X.  14.  that  the  Israelites  likewise  paid  a  tax  in  money. 
lliese  imposts  Solomon  appears  to  have  increased ;  and  Rehoboam's 
refiisal  to  lessen  them  is  stated  by  the  sacred  historian  as  the  cause 
of  the  rei>etton  of  the  ten  tribes  against  him.  (1  Kings  xii.  4.  16.) 
lliere  is  an  allusion  in  Mai.  i.  18.  and  Neh.  v.  18.  to  me  custom  of 
paying  dues  in  land  to  govonors,  which  obtains  to  this  day  in 
Abyssinia.* 

1  Um  Vrt.  I.  pp.  645, 546.  >  Braea't  Tnvolii  vol.  i.  p.  863.  Svo. 
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*  6.  Not  onlf  did  the  most  precious  part  of  tbe  pkmder  of  the  goq- 
quered  nadons  flow  mto  die  royal  treasury,  (2  Sam.  vii.^  but  tbe 
latter  also  bad  ttSnites  imposed  on  them,  which  were  termed  mncha, 
or  presents,  and  nqere  paid  pardy  ip  money,  and  partly  ib  ^ricukural 
produce.  (1  Kings  iv.  21.  Psal.  Ixxii.  10.  compared  with  1  Chroo. 
xxvii.  25—31.) 

6.  Lasdy,  tne  customs  pud  to  Sobmmi  by  the  f<xeign  merchantB 
who  passed  tfaiOD^  his  domiiiioos  (1  Kings  x.  15.),  aft^ed  a  con- 
siderable revenue  to  that  monarch ;  who,  as  the  Mosaic  laws  did  not 
encourage  foreign  commeroej  carried  on  a  very  extensive  and  Jucra- 
tive  trade  (1  Kings  x.  22.),  particulariy  in  Egyptian  hoses  and  the 
byssus  oi  fine  Unen  of  Egypt.^  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29.) 

VI.  On  the  introductioo  of  the  regal  ^emment  among  die  bra- 
elites,  tbe  princes  of  the  tribes,  heads  of  fiimilies,  scribes  or  genealo- 
gists, and  judges,  retained  the  authority  which  they  had  previously 
exercised,  and  constituted  a  senate  or  legisladve  assembly  for  the 
cities,  in  or  near  which  they  respective^  resided^  ^1  Kings  xii.  1 — 
24.  1  Cluron.  xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  29,  dO.  xxvui.  and  xxix.  6.)  The 
judges  and  scribes  cr  genealogists  were  appointed  by  the  soverei^, 
ti^ether  with  other  officer^  or  magistrates,  of  whoiai  the  fi^wing 
were  the  principal. 

1.  The  Royal  C<mtueUor$y  or  Privy  Council,  as  we  periiaps  sbouU 
term  them.  (ba.  iii.  3.  xix.  11.  12.  Jer.  xxvi.  It.)  Such  were  the 
M  men  that  stood  b^e  SolomcnwhUe  ht  ttveil,  and  whom  the  head- 
strong Rehoboam  consulted  (A  Kings  -xii.  6.) ;  and  siich  also  was 
Jonmauj  DaMPs  unde.     1  Chroo.  xxvii.  32.) 

2.  The  ProfheU^  dioi;^  holding  a  divine  commisaian  as  pro* 
phets,  may  nevertheless  be  noticed  among  the  royal  officers ;  as  th^ 
were  oonsidted  by  the,  pious  monarchs  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Thus 
Nathan  was  consulted  by  David  (2  Sam.  vii«  2.) ;  Micaiah,  by  Jeho- 
.shuphat  (1  Kbgs  xxii.  7,  8.) ;  Isaiah,  by  HeaeUah  (2  Kings  xix.  2.)  ; 
and  the  profdietess  Hiildab,  by  Josiah.  (2  Kino  xxn.  14 — ^20.)  1^ 
the  idoktrous  and  profligate  kings  imitated  the  Jieadien  monarchs, 
and  summoned  to  their  <x>uncil  soothsayers  and  false  prophets. 
Ahab,  for  instance,  considted  the  pseudo-prophets  of  Baal  (1  Kings 
xviii.  22.  and  xxii.  6.)  ;  as  Pharaoh  bad  beiore  caDed  in  the  wise 
men  and  the  sorcerers  or  magicians  (Exod.vii.  11.  apd  viii.  IB.); 
and  Nebuchadnezxar  afterwards  cdtasuhed  the  magicians  and  oitrolth' 
gers  in  his  realm.  (Daii.  i.  20.) 

3.  The  T3TQ  (mozxib)  or  Recoider  (2  Sam.  viii.  16.),  who  in 
tbe  margm  of  our  larger  English  Bibles  is  termed  a  remefaftronoer 
or  writer  of  ehnmicles.  Hb  dEBce  was  of  no  mean  estimation  in  the 
easteni  world,  where  it  was  customary  with  kings  to  keep  daily 
registers  of  aH  the  transactions  of  their  reigns.  Whoever  discharged 
Ibis  trust  with  eflfect,  it  was  necessaiy  shomd  be  acquainted  with  the 
true  springs  and  secrets  of  acdon,  and  consequently  be  received  into 
the  matest  confidence.  Ahilud  was  David's  recorder  or  Uslorio- 
grapher  (2  Sam,  viii.  16.),  and  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  m 

1  J^  AnduBologU  Bib]ic«,  pp.  39a-33».    MidiMlis't  GoauBSatariM,  voL  i 
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dw  office  by  fab  90D  Jeboshaphat  (2  Sani.  x^.  24  A  frtio  Was  retained 
by  Sciomoa.  (1  Kin^s  iv.  3.)  Joui»  the  9oo  of  Asaph,  was  die  re** 
ooader  of  the  pious  kii^  Heeekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  18.  37.  Isa.  xxxvi. 
3.)  In  Esther  vi.  1.  and  x.  2.  mention  is  made  of  the  recardi  of  the 
dnnidesj  written  by  this  officer. 

4.  The  ^UnD  (sophol)  or  Scribe  seems  to  have  been  the  king's 
secretary  ot  state:  he  registered •  aH  acts  and  decrees.  Seraiah 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17^  and  Sheva  (2  Sam.  xx.  25.)  were  David's  secre* 
taries.  Tins  officer  is  also  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  3.  2  Kmgs 
xvm.  18*  and  Isa.  xxxvi.  3.  . 

5.  The  Sgh  Priettj  as  one  woidd  naturally  expect  in  a  theoci«cy» 
is  likewise  to  be  reckoned  amone  the  royal  counsellors.  Zadok  the 
son  of  Ahitub,  and  Ahimelek  the  son  of  Abiathar,  are  particuhrly 

/  mentiooed  among  the  principal  officers  of  David.   (2  Sam.  vai.  17; 

I  1  Chran.  xviii.  16.) 

'  Vn.  MoitkMi  has  already  been  incidentally  made  of  the  nu- 
meroHS  retmue  that  attended  the  oriental  monarchs:  the  principal 
officers,  who  thus  composed  the  domestic  establishment  of  the  Israel 
i&sh  and  Jewish  kings,  were  as  Mow  i — 

1.  Tie  Offiterr,  mentioned  in*  1  Kings  iv.  5. 7 — 19.  and  1  Chraih. 
xxvii.  25 — 31.,  are  in  1  Kings  xx.  15.  called  the  prineeB  of  the 

,jpTCfmin/us.  lliey  supplied  the  royal  table,  and  must  not  be  con* 
CMmded  with  those  who  collected  the  tribute.  In  2  Sam.  xx.  24. 
and  1  Kingv  iv.  6.  Adoram,  who  is  enumerated  among  David's 
and  Solomon's  officers  of  state,  is  said  to  be  over  the  tnbuU:  he 
was,  probabiy,  what  we  call  duMceUar  of  the  exchequer.  He  re* 
ceived  and  brought  into  the  royal  treasury  all  the  proceeds  of  taxes 
and  tributes. 

2.  The  Governor  of  the  Paicief ,  who  was  over  the  household, 
seems  to  have  answered,  as  to  his  employment  and  rank,  to  the 
stewards  whom  the  rich  men  engaged  to  supmntend  their  affiurs. 
To  him  was  committed  the  charge  of  .the  servants,  and  indeed  of 
eveiy  dung  which  bekmged  to  the  palace.  Abishar  held  thb  office 
voder  David  (I  Kings  iv.  6.) ;  Obadiah,  under  Ahab  (1  Kings  xviii. 
3.) ;  and  Eliimm,  under  Hezddab.  (2  Kings  xviii.  18.)  Frbm  Isa. 
xxiL  22.  it  appears  that  this  officer  wore^  as  a  mark  ot  his  office,  a 
robe  of  a  peculiar  make,  bound  with  a  precious  girdle,  and  carried 
on  his  shoulder  a  richly  ornamented  key. 

3.  The  King's  Friend  or  Cofi^MHison  was  die  person,  with  whom 
die  sovereign  conversed  most  familiarly  and  confidentiaUy :  he  some- 
times had  ^e  oversight  of  the  royal  palace,  and  sometimes  even  the 
cfairge  of  the  kingdmi.  (1  Kings  iv.  5.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  $3.)  In 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  this  appellation  admitted  of  a  broader 
meaning,  and  was  applied  to  any  one  who  was  empbyed  to  execute 
the  royal  commands,  or  who  held  a  high  office  in  the  government. 
See  1  Mace.  x.  65.  xi.  26,  27.     "^ 

4.<  The  King's  Life  Ouardj  whose  oonunander  was  termed  the 
«Mmi  of  the  guard.  This  office  existed  m  the  court  of  the 
Pnaraohs  (Gen.  xxxvu.  36.  xxxk.  1.),  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 

InaefitMlh    snil    JAwiiih    mAnimrhs.      TIia    rnniam   nf   tfiA   miorfl    flu* 
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petr^lD  htte  been  employiS  in  executbg  summary  jcistice  on  stato 
erimiiMb.  See  1  IGngs  ii.  25.  34.  In  the  dine  of  Dtvid,  die 
royal  fifi»-giiard8  were  called  Cherethites  and  Pleledutes,  concemiiig 
the  origiD  of  whose  names  coaunentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means 
agreed.  The  Chaldee  Tamim,  on  the  second  book  of  Samnely 
terms  diem  the  ar^en  wodmngen:  and  as  the  Hebrews  wcsb  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  die  sling,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
royal  guards  were  armed  with  them. 

The  life  eiiards  of  the  Asmoosan  sovereigns,  and  subseqaentfy  of 
Herod  and  his  sdns,  were  foreigners :  they  bore  a  tance  or  long  spear, 
whence  they  were  denomkiated  >m  Cheek  SMmuXetrtipff.  (Mark 
▼i.  27.) 

Vni.  The  women  of  the  king's  harem  are  to  be  considered  as 
ibnning  part  of  the  royal  equipage;  as,  generaUy  qieaking,  they 
were  principally  destined  to  augn^ent  the  pomp,  which  was  usually 
atttiched  to  his  oB&ce.  Nptwit&landii^  Moses  had  prcdnlMted  the 
multiplication  of  women  in  the  character  of  wives  and  coocubiDes 
(DeuU  xvii.  17.) :  yet  the  Hebrew  monarchs,  especially  Sok>mon, 
and  his  son  Rehoboam,  paid ,  but  litde  regard  to  his  admomtiODs, 
and  too  readily  as  well  as  wickedly  exposed  themselves  to  the  perils 
which  Moses  had  anticipated  as  ttie  result  of  forming  such  hnprooer 
eonnecdons.  (1  Kings  xi.  1— >3.  2  Chron.  xi.  21.  xifi.  21.)  Tlie 
Israelidsh  and  Jewish  raonaichs  spared  no  expense  m  decorating 
the  persons  of  their  women,  and  of  the  eunuchs  (the  black  ones 
especially)  who  guarded  them ;  and  who,  as  the  Mosaic  law  pro- 
hibited castradon  (Lev.  xxii.  24.  Deut.  xxiii.  1.),  were  procured 
firom  foreign  countries  at  a  sreat  expense.  In  proof  of  the  employ- 
ment of  eunuchs  in  the  Hebrew  court  see  1  Kings  xxii.  9.  (Heb.) 
2  Kin^  viii.  6.  (Heb.)  ix.  32,  33.  xx.  18.  xxiir.  Ih  (Heb.)  Jer. 
xxxvih.  7.  xxxix4  16.  and  xli.  16.  The  maids  of  the  harem,  at  the 
king's  pleasure,  became  his  concubines;  but  the  suceessor  to  the 
throne,  though  he  came  into  possession'  of  the  harem,  was  not  at 
liberty  to  have  any  intercourse  with  th^  inmates  of  it.  Hence  Ado- 
nijah,  who  in  bis  zeal  to  obtain  Abishae,  a  concubine  of  Davtd%  for 
his  wife,  had  dropt  some  intimations  of  liis  right  to  die  kingdom,  was 
punished  with  death,  as  a  sedidous  person.  (1  Kings  ii.  13 — ^25.) 
But  though  the  king  had  unlimited  power  over  the  harem,  yet  the 
wife  who  was  chiefly  in  favour,  and  especiaBy  the  mother  of  the  king, 
enjc^ed  great  political  influence*  (1  Kings  xi.  3.  2  Chron.  xxi.  6. 
and  xxii.  3.)  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  die  mother  of  the  king  so 
firequendy  and  particularly  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronkles.  The  dmilar  influence  of  the  reigning  sultana,  as  wdl 
as  of  the  mother  of  the  soverdgn,  m  modem  oriental  courts,  is  at- 
tested by  almost  every  traveller  in  the  East. 

IX.  The  Pramvlgaiion  of  the  Laws  was  variously  made  at  differ^ 
ent  times.  Those  of  Moses,  as  weU  as  the  conmiands  or  temporary 
edicts  of  Joshua,  were  announced  to  die  people  by  the  OntUtt^ 
(■■^>*«w«),  who  in  our  authorised  English  version  are  termed 
^#ccr».  Afterwards,  when  the  regal  government  was  established, 
the  edicta  and  laws  of  the  kini^s  were  pid>liely  proclauned  by  cri^s. 
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(Jer.  Toaav.  8,  9.  Jonah,  iii.  5 — 7.)  But  in  the  distant  proviiioes, 
tofppns)  and  cities,  they  were  made  known  by  messengers  specially 
sent  far  that  purpose.  (1  Sam*  xi.  7.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22.  jSasra  i. 
1.)  These  proclamatioDS  were  made  at  the  gates  of  the  cities,  and 
ia  lenisalem  at  the  gate  d*  the  temple,  where  there  was  always  % 
mat  Gooeourse  of  pecfde4  On  this  account  it  was  that  the  prophets 
frequently  delivered  their  predictions  in  the  temple  (and  also  m 
the  streets  and  at  the  jates)  of  Jerusalem,  as  being  the  edicts  of  Je- 
hovah, the  supreme  King  of  Israel.  (Jer.  vii.  2,  3.  xi.  6.  xvii.  19, 
30.  xxxvi.  10.)  In  hter  timesi  both  Jesus  Christ  and  his  aposdes 
taught  m  and  at  the  gate  of  the  temple.  (Luke  ii.  46.  Matt.  xxvi. 
55.  Mark  xii.  35.  Acts  Si.  11;  v.  12.)t 

X  The  kingdom  which  had  been  founded  by  Saul,  and  carried 
to  its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  and  power  by  l5avid  And  Solomon, 
subsisted  entire  for  the  space  of  120  years;  until  Reboboam,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Solomon,  refused  to  mitigate  the  burthens  of  his 
subjects,  when  a  division  of  the  twelve  tribes  took  place :  ten  of 
which  adhering  to  Jeroboam  formed  the  lunsdom  of  Israel,  while  the 
trO>es  of  ludafa  and  Benjamin,  contbuine  faithful  in  their  aUegiance 
to  RehcrfxMun,  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  subsisted  under  various  sovereigns  during  a 
penod  of  264  or  271  years,  according  to  some  chronologers  j  its 
metrc^Us  Samaria  being  captured  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria, 
B.  c.  717  or  719,  after  a  siege  6i  three  years.  Of  the  Israelites, 
whose  numbers  had  been  reduced  by:  inomense  and  repeated  slau^h* 
ters^  some  of  the  lower  sort  were  simered  to  remain  m  their  native 
countnr;  but  the  nobles  and  aU  the  more  opulent  persons  were 
carried  into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates.^ 

Tie  kingdom  of  Judah  oontbued  888,  or,  accordbg  to  some  chro- 
acdogers,  404  years ;  Jerusalem  its  ci^tal  bemg  taken,  the  temple 
borat,  and  its  soverei^  Zedekiah  bemg  carried  captive  to  Babylon 
fay  Nebuchadnezzar ;  the  rest  of  his  subjects  (with  the  exception  of 
the  poorerclasses  who  were  left  m  Judea^  were  likewise  carried  into 
tMp6mty  beyond  the  Eiq)hrates,  where  tney  and  their  posterity  re*- 
mained  seventy  years,  agreeably  to  the  divbie  predictions. 

1  Mm,  AraluBologia  Biblioft,  op.  33»-*^6.330. 

B  It  WM  tbe  beUef  of  some  of  the  antient  fSokerf  of  tbe  Ohriitiaa  49hiiieh,  tbu 
fhe  deaeendantflof  the  ten  tribes  did  «flerwmrds  retam  into  their  own  ootmtry :  and 
the  nine  notion  has  obtained  among  some  modem  Jews;  but  neither  of  these  opin- 
ions is  suypufted  by  history.  In  the  New  Testament,  indeed,  we  ftnd  mentioa  of 
the  twelre  tribes  (Matt.  xiz.  28.  Lnke  zxii.  30.  Acts  z2Ti.  7.)  :  and  8t.  James  (i.  1.) 
diraota  his  epialle  to  them  ;  bnt  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  these  passsifes,  that 
they  were  at  that  time  gathered  together ;  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  them  is, 
timt  they  weve  still  in  beiitf.  Perhaps  tbe  whole  iMdy  of  the  Jewiah  nation  w- 
fained  the  name  of  the  tws&e  trUsg  according  to  the  antient  division ;  as  we  find 
the  disoipiss  ealled  the  iwetes  after  the  death  of  Jodaa,  and  before  the  election  of 
Matfhiea  This  coniectare  becomes  the  .more  probable,  as  it  is  certain  lirom  the 
tesUmetty  of  the  eaorad  writem  and  of  Josephns,  that  there  were  considerable  nam- 
bere  ef  teielitea  mingMwith  the  Jews,  sufficient  indeed  to  authorise  the  fbnner 
Is  apeak,  of  the  twelve  tribes  as  oonstatutingbnt  one  body  with  the  Jewish  nation. 
Beaflpobre^a  Introd.  to  the  New  Teat  (BishonWataoB's  Tracta,  vol  ut  pp.  114^116.> 
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CHAPTER  IL 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  JEW8«  FROM  THEIR  RETURN  FROM 
THE  BABYLONISH  CAPTIVITT,  TO  THE  SUBVSLttON  OF  THEIR 
CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITT. 


SECTION  I. 

I*OUTICAL  STATE   OF   THE  JEWS   UNDER  THE  ABWOHMAJS  PEOICSS.  AKV 
THE  SOVEEEIGNS  OF  THE  HERODIAN   FAMILT. 

I.  Brief  Account  of  ike  Asmontzan  Princes. — ^U.  Herod  ike  Great. — 
St.  Matikew^s  narrative  of  Ms  murder  of  tka  ii^anis  at  ffetUekeuL 
confirmed, — ^IH.  Arckdaus. — ^IV.  Herod  Antipas. — ^V.  jPkSip. — 
VI.  Herod  Agrippa. — ^VII.  Agrippajunidr. 

I.  vJN  the  subversion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  Cyrus  tbe 
founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy  (b.  c.  543),  he  authorised  the 
Jews  by  an  edict  to  return  into  their  own  country,  with  full  per- 
mission  to  enjoy  their  laws  and  religion,  and  caused  the  city  and 
temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  relmilt  m  the  following  year,  part  of 
the  Jews  returned  under  Zerubbabel,  and  renewed  their  sacrifices : 
the  theocratic  government,  wh]6b  had  been  in  abeyance  during  the 
captivity,  was  resumed  ;  but  the  re-erecdon  of  the  city  and  temple 
bemg  mterrupted  for  several  years  by  the  treachery  and  lK»d]ity 
of  the  Samaritans  or  Cutheans,  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
the  completion  and  dedication  of  the  temple  did  not  take  place 
until  the  year  511  b.  c,  six  years  afler  the  accession  of  Cyrus. 
Tlie  rebiulding  of  Jerusalem  was  accomplidied,  and  tbe  reforma- 
tion of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  was  efiected  by  the  two 
divmely  inspired  and  pious  governors  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  After 
their  death  the  Jews  were  governed  by  their  high  priests,  in  sub- 
jection however  to  the  Persian  kmgs,  to  whom  tbey  paid  tribute 
(Ezra  iv.  13.  vii.  24.),  but  with  (he  fiiU  enjoyment  of  their  other 
magistrates,  as  well  as  their  liberties,  eivil  and  religious.  Nearly 
three  centuries  of  omntemipted  proq>erity  ensued,  until  the  lei^ 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  long  of  Syria,  when  they  were  most 
erueBy  oppressed,  and  compiled  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own 
defence. 

Under  the  able  conduct  of  Judas  sumamed  Maccabeus,^  and  his 
valiant  brothers,  the  Jews  maintained  a  religious  war  for  twenty-aix 

1  He  is  ffeneidhr  aappofled  to  have  darmd  tlut  nine  ftwn  a  eabalkHcal  wwd, 
fermed  M.^.  C:  L  the  mitial  lettonof  the  Hebrair  Tut,  JK  Ckmnufkm  AmIm 
Jehovah,  i.  «.  vAo  mmong  tU  Gods  is  Uke  unio  tkee,  O  Jek&vmk  (Bzod.  xr.  110 

'-^''^*-         I  hie  iMred  rtaikUufd,  ■•  tlie  Irttwej 

wen  on  the  Rcibhi  enaigae. 
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jevs  with  fiw  soooeanve  jun^  of  Assyria;  and  after  destrajinc 
upwards  of  200,000  of  their  best  troops,  the  Maccabees  finaDy  estab- 
lished the  iodepeodence  of  their  own  countiy  and  the  aggrandisement 
of  their  fiuniiy:.  Tins  iUustriotid  house,  whose  princes  united  the 
mal  and  pontifical  di^tjr  in  their  oPr^  persons,  administered  the 
amirs  of  the  Jews.dunn^  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
years;  uQtil^  disputes  an»ng  between  Hyrcanus  II.  and  his  brother 
Ariatpbolus,  the  latter  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  under  Pompey, 
who  captured  Jerusalem,  and  reduced  Judaea  to  a  tributary 'provmce 
%f  the  republic  (b.  c  59^. 

n.  Jiuius  Cesar,  havmg  defeated  Pbmpey,  continued  Hyrcanus 
in  the  high  priesthood,  hut  bestowed  the  government  of  Judsa  upon 
.Antqiater,  ea  Idunuean  by  birth,  who  was  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  the 
6lhsr  of  Herod  suraamed  the  Great  who  was  subsequently  king  of 
die  JewBn  Aniipaier,  divided  Judiea  between  his  two  sons  Phasael  * 
and  Herod,  givbg  to  the  former  the  government  of  Jerusalem,  and 
to  the  latter  the  province,  of  Galilee ;  vtich  being  at  that  time  gready 
aoCested  with  robbery,  Herod  signalised  his  courage  by  dispersing 
ihen,  and  shordy  after  attacked  Antigonus  the  competitor  of  Hyrcanus 
in  the  priesthood,  who  was  supported  hv  the  IVrians.  In  the  mean 
time,  tiie  Parthians  having  invaded  Judea,  and  carried  mto  captivi^r 
Hyrcanus  the  high  priest  and  Phasael  the  brother  of  Herod ;  the 
hitter  fled  to  Rcxne,  where  Mark  Antony,  with  the  consent  of  this 
aeeate,  eonfefred  on  him  .the  title  of  king  of  Judea.  By  the  aid  of 
die  RoiBaD  anas  Herod  kept  jpossession  of  his  dignity ;  and  after 
three  years  of  sanguinary  ai|d  mtesdne  war  with  the  partisans  of 
AfliigQDus^  be  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  Augustus. 

llis  prince  is  characterised  by  Josephus  as  a  person  of  singular 
courage  and  resolution,  liberal  and  even  extravagant  m  his  expendi- 
ture, magnificent  m  his  buildings,  especially  in  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  apparently  disposed  to  promote  the  happmess  of  every  one. 
But  undar  this  qpecKMis  exterior  he  concealed  the  most  consummate 
dqifici^.;  s^dbus  only  how  to  amin  and  to  secure  his  owq  digni^, 
he  r^arded  no  means,  however  unjustifiable,  wMch  might  promote 
dwt  object  of  Ins  ambition ;  and  in  order  to  supply  his  lavisdi  expen- 
diture»  he  imposed  oppressive  l)urdais  on  his  subjects.  Inexorably 
eniei,  and  a  shive  to  m  most  furious  passions,  he  imbrued  his  hands 
in  the  bh)od  of  his  wife,  his  duldren,  and  the  peater  part  of  Ins . 
boiily  ;^  such  indeed  was  die  resdessness  and  jeafousy  of  lus  temper, 

1  <«  Wbfltt  Herod/*  my  the  acoiime  Ludner,  "  had  gained  poMOinon  of  Jera- 
Mkflk  by  the  iMMtniio  of  tha  RonuuM,  and  hU  rival  Antigonoa  was  taken  priaoner, 
aad  in  tho  handa  of  tho  ILomaa  fenaral  Soaw,  and  by  him  carried  to  mark  Antonj, 
Hentd,  by  a  large  ram  of  mosey,  penmded  Antony  to  pat  him  to  death.  Hero<re 
mat  fear  wee,  thel  Anliconpi  mM(ht  aometime  revive  nia  pretenaiona,  aa  being  of 
3m  AanMnaan  fiuoulv.  Arietobolaay  brother  of  bia  wife  Mariamne,  waa  murdered 
by  his  dirtfetioiiB  at  eightaan  yeara  of  age,  becaoae  the  people  at  Jemaalem  had 
AowB  oome  «^^i!lfim  fi>r  hie  peraoo.  In  tiie  levenlb  year  of  hia  reign  from  the 
death  of  Aaiigemie,  he  pot  to  death  Hyrcanna,  grandfather  of  MariamnOi  then 
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that  he  spareo  neither  his  people,  nor  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
of  his  subjects,  not  even  nis  very  friends.  It  is  not  at  all  surprisiDg 
that  such  a  ccmduct  should  procure  Herod  the  hatred  of  his  subjects, 
eq)ecia]ly  of  the  Pharisees,  who  engaged  in  various  idoCs  against 
him :  and  so  suspicious  did  these  consporacies  render  him,  that  be 
put  the  innocent  to  the  torUire,  I^  the  guilty  ^kniM  escape.  These 
circunistances  sufficiafitly^  account  ibr  Herod  and  all  Jerusalem  with 
him  being  troubled  at  the  arrival  of  the  Mad,  to  squire  where  the 
Messiah  was  bom.  (MatL  ii.  1 — 3.)  Hie  Jews,  wixi  anxioasly  ex- 
pected the  Messiah  "  the  DeHverjer/'  were  moved  widi  an  anxiety 
made  up  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  uncertain^  and  expectatkn,  blended 
with  a  dread  of  the  sanguinary  consequences  <^  new  tomulta.;  and 
Herod,  who  was  a  foreigner  and  usurper,  was  apprehensive  lest  he 
.  should  lose  his  crown  by  the  birth  of  a  riditftil  heir.  Hence  we  are 
furnished  with  a  satisfactory  sohition  of  me  mo6ve  that  led  him  lo 
command  all  the  male  children  to  be  pdt  to  death,  who  were  mider 
two  years  of  age,  in  Bethl^em  and  its  vichiity.  (Matt.  ii.  16.) 

Pfo  very  long  time  after  the  perpetration  of  this  crime,  Herod  died, 
having  sufiered  the  mo^  excruciating  pains,  in  the  thirty-sevendi 
year  of  his  being  declared  king  of  tl^  Jews  by  the  Romans.  The 
tidings  of  his  decease  were  received  by  his  oppressed  subjects  widi 
imiversal  joy  and  satisfaction. 

Herod  had  a  numerous  ofiprins  by  his  different  wives,  akhough 
their  number  was  gready  reduced  oy  his  unnatural  cruelty  in  putting 
many  of  them  to  death :  but,  as  few  df  his  descendants  are  meD- 
tioned  in  die  sacred  volume;  we  shall  notice  only  those  persons  of 
whom  it  is  requisite  that  some  account  should  be  given  'for  the  better 

loved  wift,  the  beantHbl  and  Tirtaoos  Marianme,  had  a  pablic,  execution,  and  her 
mother  Alexandra  followed  soon  tfter. .  .Alexander  and  Aristobalos,  his  two  sons 
bj  Marianme,  were  ttranj^led  in  prison  hy  his  order  upon  froimdless  aonieinEM, 
as  it  seems,  when  thej  were  at  man*s'  estate,  were  jaarHed  and  had  ehiUten.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  duth  of  his  eldest  son  Antipater.  If  Josephas^s  character  of 
him  be  just,  he  was  a  raisereant,  and  deserred  the  worst  deaiji  that  eo^  be  m- 
flicted ;  in  his  last  sickness,  a  little  before  he  died,  he  sent  twders  thnniglKNit 
Judsa,  requiring  tiie  presence  of  aU  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  at  Jericho.  His 
orders  were  obeyed,  £or  they  were  enforced  with  no  less  penidty  than  that  of  death. 
When  these  men  were  come  td  Jericho,  he  had  them  all  shut  up  in  the  eircas, 
and  calling  for  his  sister  Salome,  and  her  husband  Alezas,  he  tcdd  them,  Hy  lift 
is  now  but  short ;  I  know  the  dispositions  of  the  Jewidi  people,  and  nothing  wiU 
please  them  more  than  my  death.  *  Tou  hare  these  men  in  your  custody ;  as  soon 
as  the  breath  is  out  of  my  bodir,  and  before  my  death  can  be  Imown,  do  you  lei  in 
tiie  soldiers  upon  them  ,and  kUl  them.  All  Judaea  and  erery  &mily  will  then, 
though  unwilhngly,  mourn  at  my  death.'  Nay,  Josephns  says,  *  That  with  team 
in  his  eyes  he  conjured  them  by  their  love  to  him,  and  their  Adelity  to  God,  not 
to  fiul  of  doing  him  this  honour ;  and  they  promised  they  would  not  lail ;'  tfasse 
orders  indeed  were  not  executed.  But  as  a  modem  historian  of  Tory  good  souss 
observes, '  the  history  of  this  his  most  wicked  desitfn  takes  rrfP  all  obkiction  against 
the  truth  of  murdering  the  innocents,  which  may  be  made  from  the  meredilnlity  of 
so  barbarous  and  horrid  an  act.  For  this  thoroughly  shows,  that  there  can  notUng 
be  imagined  so  cruel,  barbarous  and  horrid,  which  this  man  was  not  capable  J 
doing.'  It  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  ahnost  all  the  executions  I  have 
iMtancirf  were  sacrifices  to  his  state  jealousy,  and  k>ve  of  empire.'*  /osephua, 
r^iiS?;  ^'  "^:  I  ^-  ^>  26. 28,  lib.  xvi.  c.  7, 8. 11, 12.  lib.  xvii.  c.  a  Lai&r^a 
t^redihihty,  pitft  i.  bo<^  ii.  c.  u.  $  1.    • 
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aidefstanding  of  the  New  Testament.  The  annexed  table  will  per- 
haps be  found  useful  in  distinguiahing  the  particular  persons  of  this 
moSbf^  whose  names  occur  in  the  Evangelical  histories. 

ANTIPAS  or  ANTIPATER,  an  IdomMii, 
aj^ointdd  proiect  of  JudMi  and  SyrUt  by  Joliiu  Cmmx, 


HBROD  THE  6RRAT,tiiiffof  Jndm, 

(]IUtf.u.  r.  LvkeUK) 
of  whoae  oSBpiing  the  following  are  to  be  noticed : 


I — |— — — I ) 

ABimsoLvs,  AxcBsLAO*,  Faiur,  Hbbod  AimPAf , 

,^^  (Mrtt.ii.28.)  (L«k.iSi.l.)  ^tui 


p  1^ J 

Hebo»,  Himon  AoRiprA,  Hxkodui . 

king  of  €%alaif.  the  elder,  manied  to  Heroo  Philip, 

(Aetsni.)  (Uatt  ziT.  d.> 


r 


'  AoBipPA,  jonidr,  DnrtiiLA. 

Acta  xzT.  13.)  (Acta  xxr.  13.  (AcU  zziy.  34.) 

.  xrri.  1.  tt  teq,) 

HxBOD,  misnamed  the  Great,  by  his  will  divided  his  dominion^ 
among  his  three  sans,  ArehelauS)  Herod  Anupas,  and  Herod  Philip. 

in.  To  Archelaus  be  assigned  Judsai  damaria,  and  Idumaea, 
widi  the  r^al  dignily,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  Augustus,  who 
ffatified  his  w31  as  it  regsected  the  tdrritonal  divisioni  but  conferred  on 
Archelaus  the  title  of  Etknarck  or  chief  of  the  nation,  with  a  promise 
of  the  regal  dignity,  if  he  should  prove  himself  worthy  of  it.  Arche* 
has  entered  upon  his  new  office  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of  his 
subjects,  who  considered  him  as  a  Idng ;  hence  the  evangelist  sayi 
that  he  reigned.  (Matt.  ii.  22.)  His  reign,  however,  commenced 
ioaiiqpiciouSy :  for,  after  the  death  of  Herod  and  before  Archelaus 
eoukf  go  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  father's  will,  the 
Jews  having  become  very  tumultuous  at  the  temple  in  consequence 
•r  his  refusing  them  some  demands,  Archelaus  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  attack  them ;  an  which  occasion  upwards  of  three  thousand  were 
dttn.^  On  Archelaus  going  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  regal  dignity, 
(agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  tributary  kings  of  that  age,  who 
received  their  crowns  from  the  Roman  emperor,)  the  Jews  sent  an 

1  Thia  circuinatAnee  probably  deterred  the  Holy  Family  from  aettling  m  Jndflsft 
an  Uieir  return  |rom  Egypt ;  and  induced  them  by  the  divme  admonition  to  re- 
tarn  to  their  former  reaidence  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  (Matt.  if.  22;  33.)  Dr.  HaJea's 
Aaalyiia  of  C^onology,  vol  il  p.  717. 
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eiiibass]r»  ctasisting  of  fifty  of  their  principal  meoi  with  a  petitkm  to 
Augustas  that  tfaqr  might  be  permitted  to  five  according  to  their  own 
laws,  under  a  Homan  governor.  To  this  circumstance  our  Lord 
evident^  alludes  in  tfae^  parable  related  by  Saint  Luke.  fxix.  12 — - 
27.)  A  certain  noUeman  (iu)«nt^,  a  man  of  birth  or  rank,  Ae  saa 
of  Herod^  toent  into  a  far  couf^try  (Italy),  to  receive  far  himse^a 
kingdom  (that  of  Judea)  and  to  reUmi..  Bnt  his  citizent  (the  Jews) 
hated  Aan,  and  sent  a  message  (or  embassy)  after  him  ^to  Augustus 
Cssar),  sayingj  *'  We  toiR  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us.^  The 
Jews  however  failed  m  their  request,  and  Archelaus,  having  received 
the  kingdom  (or  ethnarchyV  on  his  return  inflicted  a  severe  ven- 
geance on  those  toho  vfowd  not  that  he  should  reign  over  them,^ 
The  application  of  this  parable  b  to  Jesus  Christ, 'who*  foreteBs  tba^ 
on  his  ascension,  he  would  go  into  a  distant  country,  to  receive  ihe 
kingdom  fiom  his  father ;  and  that  he  would  return,  &t  the  desductioD 
of  Jerusalem,  to  take  vengeance  on  those  who  rejected  him.*  The 
subsequent  reign  of  Archekus  was  turbulent,  and  di^raced  try  in- 
isunrections  of  the  Jews  agaun^  the  Romans,  and  also  by  bandim  and 

renders  to  the  crown :  at  len^,  after  repeated  com^amts  against 
tyranny  and  mat-administration,  made  to  Augustus  by  .the  urit^ 
dpal  Jews  and  Samaritans  who  wece  idned  by  his  own  brotDen, 
Archelaus  was  deposed  and  banisiie^l  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reip ;  and  his  territories  were  annexed  to  (he  Ronuui 
provmce  of  Syria.' 

IV.  Hebod  A)mpA8  (or  Antipater),  another  of  Herod's  sons, 
received  firom  his  father  the  district  of  Galilee  and  Persa,  widi  the 
title  of  TetrarchJ^  He  is  described  by  Josephus  as  a  crafty  tmd 
{ncestuous  prince,  widi  which  character  the  narratives  of  the  e^vangel- 
i^  coincide ;  far,  having  deserted  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Areiaa 
king  of  Arabia,  he  iorcibly  took  avray  and  marri^  Hcrodias  the  wife 
of  his  brother  Herod  nifip,  a  proud  and  cruet  woman,  to  grmcify 
whom  he  caused  John  the  Baptist  to  be  beheaded  (Matt.  xiv.  3i 
Markvi.  17.  Lnkeiii.  19.^,  who  had  provoked  her  vengeance  by 
his  faithftd  reproof  of  then*  mdestuous  nuptiak ;  dKMigh  Joeepbus 
ascribes  the  Baptist*s  de^  to  Heiod's  ajpprehenaidi,  lest  the  latter 
should  by  his  mfluence  raise  an  insurrection  amOng  the  people.  It 
was  this  Herod  that  laid  snares  for  our  Saviour ;  who  detecting  his 

,    1  Josephus,  Ant.  J«d.  lib.  xvii.  c.  ix.  §  3.  c.  zi. 

•There  is  an  impresrive  application  of  this  parable  in  Mr.  J<mes*8  Lectoraa  m 
UBiitfiintUTe  language  of  Seriptiure,  led.  ▼.  near  the  beginning.  (Woiiu,  toL  iii 
pp.  85, 36j) 

3  Jooephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zvii.  c.  xii.  $  2. 

4^  Concerning  the  meaning  of  this  term  learned  men  are  by  no  means  agreed. 
In  its  primary  and  original  signification  it  implies  a  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of 
«  country ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  meaning  affixed  to  it.  But  after- 
wards it  was  given  to  the  governors  of  aprovince,  whether  their  government  was 
the  fourth  part  of  a  country  or  not :  for  Herod  divided  his  kmgdora  only  into  three 
pwts.  Thetetrarchs,  however,  were  regarded  as  princes,  and  sometimea  were 
wiylr^^^^'^^^®  *^®  ^  ^«^-  (^^-  ^^-  ^-^  Beausobre's  Introd.  to  the 
SSrJt?"  (^P-^«*»a»s  Tracts,  vol.  ui.  p.  123.)  The  Romans  conferred  thk 
u^h^F^"^^^"^^?^  *^®y  ^^^"^^  choose  to  elevate  to  the  regal  dignity ;  thft 
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iDsidiotis  intentioDSy  termed  him  a  fox  (Luke  xni.  32,),  aod  who  was 
subsequently  ridiculed  by  him  and  his  soldiers.  (Luke  xxiii.  7 — 11.) 
Some  years  afterwards,  Herod  aspiring  to.  the  regal  df^uty  in  Judasa 
was  bfunished.  together  with  his  wife,  first  to  Lyons  in  (Saul,  and 
(hence  ioCo  Spain*^ 

V,  Phiup,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  Gaulonitis,  and  Batanea,  is 
meodoDed  but  once  in  the  new  Tc^ment.  (Luke  iii.  1.)  He  is 
represented  by  Jos^faus  as  an  amiable  prince^  beloved  by  his  suIh 
jects  whom  he  |oveni^  with  mildness  and  equiqr  :*  on  hb  decease 
whhoat  issue,  after  a  reign  of  thir^-seven  years,  his  territories  were 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria.' 

VL  Agbifpa,  or  Herod  Agrippa,  was  the  ^n  of  Aristobulus,  and 
gnodsoD  of  Hen^  the  (Sreat,  and  sustained  various  reverses  of  for- 
tone  previously  to  his  attaining  the  rqyal  dignity.  At  first  he  resided 
at  Rome  as  a  private  person,. and  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour 
of  die  emperor  Tibenas ;  but,  being  accused  of  wishing  him  dead 
ihal  Cali^ida  mi^  rag^y  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of 
TS»erns.  On  the  accession  of  Caligula  to  the  empire,  Agrippa  was 
cmted  kin^  of  Batanea  and  Tradnmitis,  to  which  Abilene,  Judaea, 
and  Samina  were  subsequently  added  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 
Retumiag  home  ,to  his  doiliinions,  he  governed  them  much  to  the 
satisbction  of  his  subjects  (for  whose  gratification  he  put  to  death 
die  aposde  James,  and  meditated  that  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  miracu-^ 
kMnly  deliveied,  Acts  xii.  2 — 17.),  but,  being  inflated  with  pride  oix 
aecouBt  o£  ias  increasbg  power  and  grandeur,  be  was  struck  with  a 
noboine  and  painftil  disease  of  which  he  died  at  C«sarea  in  die 
maimer  related  hj  St.  Luke.  (Acts  xii.  21— ^.y 

Vn.  AouppA  junior  was  the  son  of  the  preceding  Herod  Agrippa ; 
Wing  cfotf  seventeen  ye«:s  of  age'  at  the  tkne  of  his  father's  death, 
he  was  judged  to  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing  the  whole  of 
his  donomnons.  These  w^re  again  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
Roman  piocuratcNr  or  governor,  ^d  A^ppa  was  first  king  of  Chalcis, 
andafliawards  of  Banouea,  Trachonitis^  and  Abilene,  to  which  other 
territories  were  subsequently  added*  It  was  before  this  Agrippa  and 
his  two  sisters  Berenice  and  DrusOla  the  wife  of  the  Roman  governor 
Feibc,  that  St.  Pad  delivered  his  masterly  defence.^  (Acts  xxvi.) 

1  Joaephofl,  Ant.  Jodi  lib.  zriii.  c.  i. 

9  Ibid.  lib.  xrii.  CTiU.  §  1.  lib.  zviii.  c.  ▼.  §  4.    De  Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  i.  e.  xzxiii.  $  & 
lib.  U.  c^  ^  §  3. 
3  Ibid.  lib.  zriiL  e.  4.  $  6.  4  Josephiis,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zviii.  c.  5^^ 

AIbid.lib.jdz.c.9.    f>e  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  e.  12, 13. 
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SECTION  U. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  TH«  JKWi  UNDER  THE  ROMAN  PROCtTRA-' 
TORS,  TO  THE  SUBVERSION  OF  THEIR  CI¥IL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL 
POLITY. 

I.  Powert  and  fimcii4ms  of  the  Raman  Procurators. — IL  PnUhad 
and  dvil  state  of  the  Jeua  under  their  administraiion, — III.  Account 
of  Pontius  Pilate.— W.  And  of  the  Procurators  Felix  tmd  FcMtus. 

I.  X  HE  Jewish  kingdom,  wliich  die  Romans  had  created  in  favour 
of  Herod  tbe  Great,  was  of  short  duration ;  ei^iiing  <hi  his  death, 
by  the  divison  of  his  territories,  and  by  die  dominiohs  of  Arcbelaus, 
which  comprised  Samaria,  Judasa,  and  Idumsa,  being  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province  annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  the  Roman 
procurators.  Thesie  officers  not  only  bad  the  charge  of  coUectiiig 
the  imperial  revenues,  but  also  had  ^  power  oi  life  and  death  in 
capital  causes  :  and  on  account  of  their  high  dignity  they  are  some- 
dmes  called  governors  (HTSfiovs^)*  They  usiMilly  had  a,  council, 
consisdng  of  ifaeir  friends  and  other  chief  Romans  in  the  province ; 
with  whom  they  conferred  on  inipcHtaiit  questions.^  ^Durii^  tbe 
eontbuance  of  tbe  Roman  republic,  it  was  very  unusual  for  tbe  goyer- 
nors  of  provinces  to  take  their  wives  with  them.  Augustus^  disw- 
proved  of  the  mtroduction  of  this  practice,  which  however  was  m 
some  instances  permitted  by^  Tiberius.  Thus  Agrippba  acoompamed 
Germanicus'  mto  Germany  and  Asia,  and  Plancina  was  widi  Piso, 
whose  insolence  towards  Germanicus  she  cootrilmted  lb  inflame:* 
and  though  CaMsna  Severus  afierwiords  offisred  a  motion  tp  the 
senate,  to  prohibit  this  indulgence,  (on  account  of  the  serioiK  incon- 
veniencesi — not  to  say  abu^  that  wouM  r^uh  from  the  pditiod 
influence  which  the  wives  nught  exercise  over  dieir  hui^ands,)  his 
motion  was  rgected,'  aofi  they  continued  to  attend  the  procurators 
to  their  respective  prt>vinces.  This  circutnstance  wSl.acooum  for 
mate's  wife  being  at  Jerusalem.  (Matt,  xxvii.  19.) 

The  procurators  of  Judsa  resided  principally  at  C«sarea,^  which 
was  reputed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  timt  country,  and  occupied  the 
splendid  palace  which  Herod  the  Great  had  erected  diere.  On  the 
great  festivals,  or  when  any  tiunults  were  apprehended,  they  repaired 
to  Jerusalebi,  that,  by  their  presence  and  influence,  they  might  restore 
order.  For  this  purpose  Uiey  were  accompanied  by  cohorts  (x«^pai, 
Acts  X.  1.)  or  bands  of  soldiers,  not  le^onary  cohorts,  but  distinct 

1  JoMphos  (Ant  Jud.  lib.  zx.  o.  4.  §  4.  and  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  u.  c.  16.  §  1.)  men- 
tions  instances  in  which  the  Roman  procaratora  thus  took  cooncil  with  their 

9  Suetonius,  in  Angosto.  c.  24. 
'  Tacitus,  Annal.  ia».  ii.  c.  54, 55.  Ub.  i.  c.  40,  41. 
\  n>id.  Ub.  i.  c.  40.  5  Ibid.  Ub.  ui.  c.  33, 34. 

\  Jpeephus,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  zriii.  c.  3.  $  1.  Ub.  zx.  c.  5.  §  4.  D«  Ball.  Jud.  Ub.  ii. 
c  9.  i  a.  Tacit,  Hist.  Ub.  ii  c.  T9. 
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companies  of  mSitar^ :  each  of  them  was  about  one  thousand  strong.^ 
Six  of  these  cohorts  were  constandy  garrisoned  in  Judsa;  five  at 
Cssarea,  and  one  at  Jerusalem,  part  of  which  was  quartered  in  the 
tower  of  Antonio,'  so  as  to  command  the  temple,  and  part  in  the 
pnetorium  or  govemor^s  pa]ace^ 

These  procurators  Were  Romans,  sometimes  of  the  equestrian 
order,  and  sometimes  ireedmen  of  the  emperor :  Felix  (Acts  xxiii. 
24 — 26.  rxiv.  3. 23-r-27;)  was  a  fireedman  of  the  emperor  Claudius,^ 
with  whom  he  was  in  high  favour.  These  governors  were  sent,  not 
by  the  senate,  but  by  me  Caesars  themselves,  into  those  provinces 
which  were  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  empire,  and  were,  placed 
at  the  emperor's  own  disposal.  Their  duties  consisted  in  collecting 
and  remittmg  tribute,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  re- 
pression of  tumults :  somer  of  them  held  independent  juiisdicdonsy 
while  others  were  subordinate  to  the  proconsul  or  governor  of  the 
nearest  province.  Thus  Judaea  was  anifexed  to  tne  province  of 
Syria. 

n.  The  Jews  endured  tlieir  objection  to  the  Romans  with  great 
reluctance,  on  account  of  the  tribute  which  diey  were  obliged  to  pay : 
but  in  an  other  respects  they  ei^oyed  a  large  measure  of  national 
liberty.  It  ajmears  from  the  whole  \enor"^of  the  New  Testament, 
(for  &e  parficiuar  passages  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited^)  that  they 
practisea  dieir  own  religious  rites,  worshipped  in  the  temple  and  b 
their  synagogues,  followed  theif  own  <;ustoms,  and  lived  very  much 
according  to  their  own  l^ws.  Thus  they  had  their  high  priests,  and 
coaDcH  or  senate;  they  inflicted'  lesser  punishments;  they  could 
apprehend  men  and  bring  them  before  the  council;  and  if  a  guard 
of  soldiers  was  necessaiy,  could  be  assisted  by  them,  on  requesting 
diem  of  the  governor.  Further,  they  could  bind  men  apd  keep  them 
b  custody ;  the  council  could  likewise  summon  witnesses  and  take 
examinations ;  they  could  excommunicate  persons,  and  they  could 
mflict  scourging  in  dieir  synagogues  (Deut.  xxv.  3.  Man.  x.  17. 
Mark  xni*  9.)-;  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  referring  litigated  ques- 
tions to  referees,  whose  decisions  in  reference  to  them  the  Roman 
prcior  was  bound  to  see  put  in  execution.^  Beyond  this,  however, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  go ;  &r,  when  they  had  any  capital  offend- 
ers, they  carried,  them  before  die  procurator,  who  usually  paid  a 
reg^d  to  what  they  stated,  and,  it  they  brought  evidence  of  the 
fiict,  pronounced  sentence  according  to  their  laws.  He  was  the 
proper  judge  in  aQ  capital  causes ;  for,  after  the  council  of  the  Jews 
had  taken  under  their  consideration  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 

1  Bbeoe  on  the  Acte,  ch.  ix.  §  1.  pp.  330—335. 

2  Snetoiiius  in  Clandio,  c.  zzviii. 

'  See  Dr.  Lardner*8  Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  c  ii.  where  the  various  paaeaget 
are  adduced  and  fully  conaidered. 

4  Cod.  lib.  i.  tit.  9. 1.  8.  de  Judieis.^A8  the  Chriatiana  were  at  first  regarded  aa 
a  sect  of  the  Jews  (Acta  xxviii.  2i.),  they  likewise  enjoyed  the  same  privilege > 
This  eircumatance  will  account  for  Saint  raurs  blaming  the  Corinthian  Christiana 
fer  carrying  their  canaea  before  the  Roman  pnetor,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
xefiueea  elMam  from  among  their  brethren.  (1  Cor.  vi.  1—7.) 
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they  pretended  was  of  this  kmd,  tfae^  wem  with  b  inmediati^  lo 
the  governor,  who  re-examined  it  ^nd  pronomtced  ^nlerice.  That 
diey  had  not  the  power  of  life  and  death  is  evident  from  Pihte's 
mndng  to  them  the  privilege  of  judging,  but  not  c^  ooodeounox 
Jesus  Christ,  «nd  akoSrom  thdr  acknomedgroent  to  Pilate — h  u 
not  lawfvl  fwr  %»  to  put  any  mm  to  lieaA  (John  xviii.  31.)  \  and 
Ekewise  from  the  power  vested  in  Pilate  of  releaaine  a  coodeamed 
criminal  to  them  at  the  passover  f  John  xviii.  39,  40.J)  which  be 
could  not  have  done  if  he  had  not  had  the  power  ot  ii^  and  death, 
as  well  as  from  his  own  declaration  that  he  ittd  power  to  crucify  and 
power  to  release  Jesus  Christ.^  (John  xix.  10.) 

nL  Of  the  various  procurators  that  governed  Judaea  under  the 
Romansf  Pontius  Pupate  is  the  best  known,  and  most  freqiiently 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings.  He  is  supposed  to  hflve  been  a 
native  of  ItaW,  and  was  sent  to  govern  Judsea  abojit  the  year  a.  d. 
26  or  27.  Filateb  characterised  by  Jos^phus  9^  an  unjust  and  cni^ 
gpvemor,  sanguinary,  obstinate,  and  impetuous ;  who  disturi>ed  the 
tran^piiOity  of  Judaea  by  perslating  m  carrying  into  Jenisalem  the 
effigies  of  Tiberius  Caesar  that  were  upon  Ae  Roman  ensigqs,  and  by 
oUier  acts  of  oppression,  which  produced  tumults  among  the  Jews.* 
Dreading  the  extreme  jealousy  and  suq)iciQn  of  Tiberius  he  delivered 
up  the  .Redeemer  to  be  crucified,  contrary  to  the  convictkm  of  his 
better  judgment;  and  in  the  vain  hope  of  coiiciliatinig  the  Jews 
whom  be  had  oppressed.  After  he  h|ia  held  his  office  for  ten  years, 
having  caused  a  number,  of  innocent  Samaritans  to  be  put  to  death, 
that  injured  people  sent  an  e^ibassy  to  Vltellius,  proconsil  of  Syria  \ 
by  whom  he  was  ordered  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  (^  bib  mal- 
adminiqpration  to  the  emperor.  But  Tiberiiis  beii^  dead  before  he 
arrived  there,  his  successor  Ci|ligula  banished  him  to  Graol,  where  he 
is  said  to  luive  committed  suicide,  ^hout  the  year  of  Christ  41^^ 

IV.  On  the  death  of  king  Herpd  Agrippa,  Judaea  being  agaia 
reduced  to  a  Roman  provmce,  the  government  of  it  was  confided 
to  Antonius  Feux;  who  had  ori^aBy  been  the  slave,  then  the 
freedman  of  N^ro,  and,  through  the  mfluence  of  his  brother  PaHas, 

1  The  celebrated  Roman  jwrut,  Ulpian,  statee  t|kal  the  governon  9f  the  Ronaa 
proTmces  had  the  rigki  of  the  aword;  which  implied  the  authority  of  pimiahmf 
malefiictora  y—nn  authoritj  which  was  p^raonal,  and  not  to  be  transferred.  )Lib. 
▼i.  e.8.  de  Oflieio  Procommlie.)  And  Joeephne  state*  (de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  e.  S. 
a,  1 .)  that  OoponhiB,  who  waa  sent  to  fovem  Jodsa  as  aproYince  after  the  haaiah- 
roent  of  Archelans,  was  inTested  bj  Auffustos  with  the  power  of  hfe  and  death. 
(pT.  Graj*s  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Literatore,  vol.  1.  p.  273.  See  also  Dr. 
Lardner's  Credibility,  c.  ii.  §  6.)  The  case  of  the  Jewa  stoning  Stephen  (Acta  Tii. 
56,57.)h«ibeen  wged  by  some  leamad  men  as  a  proof  that  the  fenas^  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  but  the  circamstances  of  that  case  do  not  support  this 
aaserticm.  Stephen,  it  is  tme,  had  been  examined  before  the  great  council,  who 
had  heard  witnesses  against  him,  bat  no  where  do  we  read  that  they  had  coQected 
▼otes  or  proceeded  to  the  giving  of  sentence,  or  even  to  pronounce  him  guilty : 
an  whieh  oufht  to  have  been  done,  if  the  proceedings  had  been  regular.  Before 
hen  could  finidi  his  defence,  a  sadden  tumoH  arose ;  the  people  who  were 


present  ru8he<{  with  one  accord  upon  him,  and  casting  him  oat  of  the  city,  stoned 
nim  before  the  affair  could  be  taken  before  the  Roman  procurator.  Pritii  Introd. 
ad  Nov.  Test.  p.  502. 

;  Joeephus,  Ant.  Jud.  Ub.  xviii.  c.  3.  §  1, 2. 

3  Ibid.  Ub.  xviU.  c.  4.    Euaebios  Hist.  Eccl.  Bb.  u.  c.  7, 8. 
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•bo  a  fireedman  of  that  emperor,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  ol  procura* 
tor  of  Judca.  He  liberated  that  country  from  banditti  and  impostors 
(the  very  toorthf  .deeds  alluded  to  by  Tertullus,  Acts  xxi?.  2.) ;  but 
be  was  m  other  respects  a  cruel  and  avaricious  governor^  meontinent, 
intemperate,  and  unjust  So  oppressive  at  len^  did  his  administra- 
tion become,  that  the  Jews  accused  him  before  Nero,  and  it  was  only 
diroagh  the  powerful  interposition  of  Pallas  that  Felix  escaped  con- 
dign puatshment.  His  wife,  Drusilla,  (mentioned  Acts  xxiv.  24.) 
was  the  sister  of  Agrippa  junior,  and  had  been  married  to  Azizus 
ling  of  die  Emesenes :  Felix,  having  fallen  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  persuaded  her  to  abandon  her  kgitimato  husband  and  life  with 
Hm,^  The  knowledge  of  these  cireumstances  materially  iOusfvates 
Acts  xxiv.  25.  and  shows  with  what  aiiqpilar  propriety  St  Paul 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  jud^ent  to  come.  On 
the  fesignadon  of  FeHx,  a.  d.  60,  the  government  of  Jud»a  was  com- 
mitted to  PoBTius  Festus,  before  whpm  Paul  defended  himself 
against  the  accusations  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xxv.),  and  appealed  firom 
hn  tribunal  to  that  of  Csesar.  Finding  hb  provmce  overrun  with 
robbers  and  murderers^  FeStus  strepupudy  exerted  himself  in  sup- 
pressing their  ootrazes.    He  died  m  Judaea  about  the  year  62.* 

The  atuation  ol  the  Jews  under  the  procurators  was  truly  de- 
plorable, particularly  the  two  last  mendoned.  Distracted  by  tumults, 
excited  on  various  occasions,  their  country  was  overrun  with  robbers 
that  plundered  all  the  villqres  whose  inhabitants  refused  to  listen  to 
their  j>ersuasions  to  shake  m  the  Roman  ycke^  Justice  was  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder ;  and  even  the  sacred  office  of  high  priest  was  ex- 
posed to  sale*  But,  of  all  the  procurators,  no  one  abtioed  his  power 
more  than  Gxssius  Flo^us,  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  governor,  and  so 
eitreniely  avaricious  that  he  shared  with  the  robbers  in  their  booty, 
and  allowed  them  to  follow  their  nefarious  practices  with  impinihy. 
Hence  considerable  numbers  of  the  wretched  Jews,  with  their  families, 
abandoned  dieir  native  country ;  while  those  who  remained,  being 
driven  to  desperation,  took  up  arms  against  the  Romans,  and  thus 
commenced  that  war,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  JudflM, 
and  die  taking  away  cf  their  name  and  nation.^ 

1  TadL  AniMl.  lib.  xii.  c.  64.  Hiit.  lib.  v.  e.  9.    Buetoa.  in  Clandio,  c.  38.    Jo- 
Mlras,  AnL  Jod.  lib.  n.  e.  7.  §  li.  e.  8.  $  5.   D«  Bell.  Jad.  Ub.  ii.  c.  12.  $  8. 
t  Jotephui^  Aat.  Jnd.  lib.  n.  e.  8.  §  9, 10.    De  BeO.  Jod.  lib.  u.  o.  14  §  1. 
3  Jonpbns,  Ant.  Jod.  lib.  xz.  o.  8. 11.    Do  Bdl.  Jnd.  bb.  u.  c.  9, 10. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

COURTS  OF  JUDICATURE,  LEGAL  PROCEEDINOe,  AND  CUHINAL 
LAW  OF  THE  JEWS. 

SECTION  L 

JEWISH  COURTS  OF  JUDICATURE,  A5D  LEGAL  ISROCEEDOIGa 

I.  Inferior  Judges. — ^11.  Seat  ^  /t«/ice.— M.  ,dppeab — CUnu$itu- 
iion  of  the  Sanhedrim  or  Great  Council.— TV.  Form  of  JL^ 
Proceedings  among  the  Jem. — l.^CUationof  ihepariiee. — 2,  3. 
Form  of  pleading  in  civU  and  criminal  ca#c*«— -4.  Witnesses, — 
5.  7%e  Lioty  in  what  cases  used  jtUliciattjf.' — 6.  Forms  of  Acquit- 
tal,— 7.  Summary  Justice^  sometimes  ddmorously  demanded* — ^V 
Execution  of  Sentences^  by  ujhomy  and  in  what  mannet,petforw»ed. 

L  On  die  settlement  of  the  Israelhes  in  die  land  of  Cana^, 
Moses  commanded  them  to  appoint  Judges  and  cffieers  in  all  their 
gates^  throughout  their  trU^es  (Peut.  xvi^;  18.)  ;  whos^  duty  it  was  to 
exercise  judicial  authoritir  in  ^e  oeigbbouring  villages;  but  weighty 
causes  and  appeab  were  carried  before  the  sjupreme  jud^e  or  ruler 
of  the  commonwealth.  (Deut.  xvii.  8,  9.)  According  to  Josephus, 
these  inferior  judges  Were  seven  in  number,  men  asealous  in  tbe  exer- 
cise of  virtue  and  righteousness.  To  each  judge  (that  is,  to  each 
college  of  judges  in  every  city)  two  officers  were  assigned  out  of  die 
tribe  of  Lievi.^  These  fudges  existed  in  the  dme  of  that  historian,^ 
and,  although  tbe  rabbmical  writers,  are  silent  concerning  them,  yet 
their  silence  neither  does,  nor  can  outweigh  the  evidence  of  an  e}^- 
witness  and  magistrate,  who  hiiiiself  appointed  such  judges. 

The  Priests  and  Levites,  who  mm  tKeir  bemg  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  law,-  were  consequently  best  skilled  in  its  various  pre- 
cepts, and  old  men,  who  were  eminent  for  their  age  and  virtue, 
admmistered  justice  to  the  people :  in  consequence  of  their  age,  the 
name  of  elders  became  attached  to  them.  Many  instances  of  this  kind 
occur  in  the  New  Testament ;  they  were  also  called  rulert,  ^wv*^^ 
(Luke  xii.  8.  where  ruler  is  synonymous  with  judee.')  T%e  law 
of  Moses  contained  the  most  express  prohibitions  of  bribery  (Exod. 
xxiii.  8.),  and  partiality ;  enjoining  them  to  administer  justice  widxwt 
respect  of  persons,  and  remmding  them,  that  a  judge  sits  in  the  seat 
of  God,  and  consequently  that  no  man  ought  to  have  any  pre-em- 
inence in  his  sight,  neither  ought  he  to  be  afraid  of  any  man  in  de- 
claring the  law.     (Exod.  xxiii.  3.  6,  7.     Lev.  xix.  15.  Deut  i.  17. 

I  JoMphos,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  it.  c.  14.  Schidzii  Frolusio  de  Ytriis  Jndsorom 
erroribcu  in  DeKriptione  Teinpli  II.  $  zv.  pp.  27 — 3S.,  prefixed  to  hie  editioD  of 
Reland^s  Treatiee  De  Spoliis  Templi  Hieroeolyiiiitui  Trajeeti  ad  Rhenom,  1775, 
8to. 

I  Joeephns,  De  BeU.  Jnd.  lib.  u.  e.  90.  $  5. 

»  Erneia loftitutio  Interpretis Novi TeetameiiU, pitft iu.  e.  10. $73. p. 35a 
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XXI.  18 — 30.)  The  prophet  Amos  (viii,  6.)  reproaches  tbe  corrupt 
judges  of  bis  tune,,  mth  taking  not  only  sihrer,  but  even  so  trifling  an 
artide  of  dress  as  a  pair  of  ^wooden),  sandals^  as  a  bribe,  to  condenm 
the  ioDOcent  poor  who  could  not  affi)rd  to  make  them  a  present  of 
equal  yahie^  Turkish  officers  and  their  wives  in.Ana^  t6  this  day,  go 
ricUy  ckythed  in  costly.: silks  given  them  by  those  who  have  causes 
depeadipg  before  diem.^  It  is  probable,  at  least  in  the  early  ages 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Canaan,  that  their  judges  rode  on 
wkke  asses,  by  way  of  distinction  (Judg.  v.  10.),  as  the  MoUa/u  or 
men  of  the  law  do  to  this  day  in  Persia,^'  and  the  heads  of  families 
lenmung  from  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.'    . 

n.  h  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  gate  of  the  city,  was  the 
seat  of  Justice,  where  conveyances  of  titles  and  estates  were  made, 
oompfamts  were  heard  and  justice  done,  and  all  public  business  was 
tnyisacted.  Thus  Abraham  made  the  acquisition  of  his  sepulchre 
in  the  jMreseoce  of  all  those  who  entered  mat  the  gate  of  the  city  of 
HebroQ.  (Gen*  xxiii.  10*  18.)  When  Hamor  and  his  son  Sche-r 
chem  proposed  to  'make  an  aj£ance  with  Jacob  and  bis  s(his,  they 
spoke  of  It  to  the  people  at  die  gate  ^  the  dty.  (Gen..xxxiv.  24.) 
ik  later  times  Boaz,  having  declared  his  intention  of  manviog  Ruth, 
at  the  gate  of  Bethlehem' cau9ed  her  kinsman  to  resign  ms  preten- 
sions,  and  jQve  him  the  proper  convevance  to  the  estate.  (Ruth  iv. 
1 — 10.)  Fran  the  circumstance  of  the  gate»  of  cities  being  the 
seat  of  justice,  the  juc^ee  appear  to  have  been  termed  the  EUen  of 
the  Oaie  (D^t.  xxii.  15.  xxv..  7.);  for,  as  all  the  Israelites  were 
husbandmen,  who  went  out' in  the  iQoming  to  work,  and  did  not 
return  unul  night,  the  ci^  glite  was  the  place  of  greatest  resort. 
By  this  antient  practice,^  tne  judges  were  compelled,  by  a  dread  of 
public.  di^Ieasore,  to  be  most  strictly  impartial,  and  most  carefully 
to  investigate  die  merits  of  the- causes  which  were  brought  before 
them,  'nie  saine  practice  obtained  after  the  captivity.  (Zecm.  vii.  16.) 
The  Ottoman  court,  it  is  well  known,  derived  its  appellation  of  the 
Poft,  from  the  disoribudon  of  justice  and  the  di^Mitch  of  public 
buaneas  at  its  gates.  During  the  Arabian  monarchy  in  Spain,  the 
same  practice  iifnHftiil;^  and  the  magnificent  gate  of  entrance  to  the 
Moorish  palace  of  Alhamra  at  Grenada  to  this  d^  retains  the  ap- 
peOiuioa  of  the  Gfa^e  of  Justice  or  of  Judgment.^  To  the  practice 
of  dispensii^  jusdce  at  the  gates  of  cides,  Uiere  are  numerous  allu- 
abns  in  the  sacred  volume.    For  instance,  in  Job  v.  4.  the  children 

1  M orier'f  Second  Journey,  p.  136.        ^  Harxner'f  ObeervationB,  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 

3  "  We  met,  one  day,  a  proceaeion,  consisting  of  a  frmily  returning  from  the 
Filgrimage  to  Mecca.  Dnuns  and  pipes  announced  the  joyful  event.  A  white- 
heaided  old  man,  ridftig  on  a  white  aas,  led  the  way  with  patriarchal  grace  >  and 
the  men  who  met  him  or  accompanied  him,  were  continually  throwing  their  a 
abouthisi »--..?        .       .^.  .•      --K. 

lowed  1 


luoamg  4  ,  ^ 

women  continnaUy  i^tered  a  remarkahly  ahrifi  whistle.    It  was  impoasible,  viewing 

the  old  man  who  led  the  way,  not  to  remember  the  expression  in  Judges  v.  lO."--» 


Jowett's  Christian  Researches,  p.  163. 
^  Morphy's  Arabian  Antiquities  of 


Spam,  plates  ziv.  zv.  pp.  8, 9. 
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of  the  widred  are  nid  toheenukedm^gaie;  that  is,  tliejr  lose 
Aeir  cause,  and  are  condeiniied^  in  the  court  c^.^^idginent.  The 
pflalmial  (cxxYii*  5.)  speakiDg  of  tboae  whom  God  haa  Uesaed  with 

EchilAreo,  says  that  1^  iiaU  not  heaJumedi  bmt  tkof^hJl 
wUk  da  tmmin  in  de  gate;  that  b,  those  wbo  are  thus 
J,  shaO  courageously  plead  thw  c^uae,  and  need,  not  fear  the 
want  of  justice  wh^  th^  ,nieet  their  adversaries  in  die  coon  of 
judicatiire.  ComiNune  P^.  xxii.  32l  and  xixi.  23.  f^ment^  y.  14. 
AmosT.  12,^  in  all  which  passages  the  fcrte,  and  efilert^iklasMl  or 
(ftke  gate,  respeeti?efy  denote  the  seat  elT  jis&^  and  the  Judges  who 
presid^  there.  And  as  the  gates  of  a  city  coostituted  its  atiogcth, 
and  as  the  happiness  of  a  pe<^e  depended  nuich  upon  the  wisdom 
and  int^rity  ot  the  judges  who  sat  there;  it  may  be  that  our  Saviour 
alluded  to  this  drcumstance,  when  he  said  The  gaU»  ofhdi  Jkdl  net 
frevail  against  his  church  (Matt.  zvi.  18.) ;  that  is,  o^her  ibe 
strength  nor  policy  of  Satan  or  his  instnuKnts  shall  ever  be  ablp  lo 
overcome  it.  -        ,  - 

in.  From  these  inferior  tribunals^  ajqieals  lay  to  a  higher  court, 
b  cases  cf  importance.  (Deut.  xvii.  &^12.)  In  Jerusalem,  it  is 
not  uiqprobabk  that  there  were  superior  courts  b  vrUA  David's 
sons  presided.  Psal.  ootxii.  5.  seems,  to  alhide  to  them :  though  we 
do  not  find  diat  4  supreme  tribunal  was  estaUisbed  at  Jertisakm 
earlier  Aan  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xjx.  8 — •!  1.)  It 
was  composed  of  priests  and  heads  of  famSies,  and  had  two  presi- 
denCs, — (me  in  the  person  of  the  high  priest,  and  another  who  sat 
b  the  name  of  the  kmg.  The  judicial  establiabment  was  reorganised 
after  die  captiviqr,  and  two  chsses  of  judgesi  inferior  and  superior, 
were  appoiirted.  (Ezra  viL  25."^  But  the  more  difficult  cases  and 
appeals  were  brou^  either  beftNre  the  ruler  of  the  state,  or  beibre 
Ae  high  priest;  until,  m  the  age  o(  the  'Maccabees,  a  supreme 
iu<ficifil  tribunal  was '  instituted^  which  b  first  mentioned  under 
Hyreanus  11.^ 

This  tribunal  (which  must  not  be  cfflifounded  with  the  ^venty-* 
two  counsellprs,  who  were  appobted  to  assist  Moses  b  the  civil 
administration  of  the  government,  but  yrho  never  fulfilled  the  office 
of  judges,)  is  by  the  Talmudists  denorobated  Sanhedrik,  and  is 
the  great  Council  so  often  mentioned  b  the  New  Testament.  It 
was  institnted  b  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was  composed 
of- seventy  or  seventy-two  members,  under  the  chief  prerideocy  of 
the  high  priest,  under  whom  were  two  vice-presidents ;  the  first  of 
whom,  called  the  Father  of  the  CouncU^  sat  on  the  mht,  as  the 
second  vice-president  did  on  the  left  hand  of  the  president.  The 
edier  assessors,  or  members  of  diis  council,  commfced  three  descrip- 
tions of  perscms,  viz.  1.  The  AfxW^  or  Chia  Priattf  who  were 
partly  such  priests  as  had  executed  die  Pontificate,  apd  partly  the 
prbces  or  chiefe  of  the  twenty-four  couna  or  classes  of  pnestr,  vriio 
enjoyed  dtis  honour9bIe  tide ;-— 2.  The  Up^fivngn  or  tSden,  per- 

&  JoMpliiiii,iliil.  Jvd.  lib.  jdT.  c  9.  {  3. 
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hqps  the  prmcesr  of  tribes  or  beads  of  famifies ; — and  3.  The  Tgtt^i,- 
pmim^  Scnkes  or  men  learned  in  the  law.  It  dsm  not  appear  that 
«S  die  elders  and  scribes  were,  ndembers  of  th»  tribtoal :  most  pro- 
babijr^  those  onlj  were,  assessor,  who  were  either  elected  to  the 
oflke,  or  nottiinated  to  it  oy  royal  authority* 

Tbe  Talmudical  writers  assert  that  the  Sanhedrin  held  its  sittings 
in  die  Temple ;  but  they  are  contradicted  by  Josephus,^  who  speaks 
of  a  council  house  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  temple,  where 
tfass  councO  was  in  all'  probability  convened;  though  in  extracMtlinary 
emer^cies  it  was  assembled  in  the  high  priest^s  house,  as  was  the 
case  ID  the  mock  trial  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  authority  of  this  tribu- 
nal was  very  extensive.  It  decided  all  causes,  which  were  brpught 
beibre  it,  by  appeal  from  inferior  courts :  and  also  took  cognizance 
of  the  genera]  afiirs  of  ihe  nation.  Before  Judaea  Wits  subject  to 
the'Romaji  power,  the  Sanhedrin  had  tbe  right  of  judging  in  capital, 
eases,  but  not  afterwards;  the  stoning  caf  Stephen  lieing  (as  we  have 
already  observed V  a  tumultuary  act,  fuid  ,not  in  consequence  of  sen- 
tence proDOuncea  bv  this  Council.-  ■ 

Besides  the  Saiibedrin,  tbe  Talmudical  writers  assert'  that  there 
were  other  smaller  oouti<sils,  each  consisting  of  twenty-three  persons, 
who  heatd  and  determined  petty  causes :  two  of  these  were  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  one  in  every  city  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ixihabitaiits.  Josephiis  is  silent  concerning  these  tribunals,  but  they 
certainly  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ ;  who, 
by  images  takep'from  these  dyo  cotuts,  in, a  very  striking  manner 
represents  tbe  different  degrees  of  future  puni^ments,  to  which  the 
in^yenitently  wicked  will  ne  doomed  according*  to  the  respective 
hemousoess  of  their  crirhes.  But  I  $ay  unto  you^  thai  tohosoever 
it  angry  wtih  ki$  brother  without  a^cause^^  shaU  be  in  danger  of  the 
JVDGMETrr ;  and  u^$oever  shall  say' to  ku  brother^  Raoa^  sfudl  be  in 
danger  of  the  council  ;  but  ti>hosoever  shaU  say^  Thaujool^  shaU  be 
in  danger  of  nzyu  fiiie;.  (Afott.  v.  22.)  ITiat  is,  whosoever  shall 
bdalge  causeless  ahd  ui^rovoked  resentment  against  his  Christian 
brother,  shall  be  pumshed  with  a  severity  similar  to  that  which  is  in- 
dited by  the  eouri  ^judgment.  He,,  who  i^all  suffer  his  passions  to 
transport  him  to  greater  extravagances,  so  as  to  make  his  brother  the 
object  of  derision  and  ccmtempt,  shall  be  exposed  to  a  still  severer 
ptmisfament,  correspondmg  to  that  which  me  CkmncH  imposes. 
but  he  who  shall  load  hiis  fellow  Christian  with  odious  appellations 
and  abusive  language,  shall  incur  the  severest  degree  of  all  punish- 
ments,-—equal  to  that  of  being  burnt  alhre  m  &e  valley  of  Hin-^ 
nora  : — which,  having  formerly  been  the  scene  of  those  horrid 
sacrifices  of  children  to  Moloch  by  causing  them  to  pass  through  the 
fire,  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time  used  to  depote  the  place  of  the 
dunned. 

It  is  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
ootirts  should  be  committed  to  wnting,  and  preserved  in  archives  or 

I  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  §  2,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  §  3. 
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registries :  Jo8e|dius  inlbniis  us  diat  4faefe  was  sueh  a  rqx»tory:  at 
Jerusalem,  which  was  burnt  hj,  ther  Romans,^  and  which  was  fiir- 
liished  with  scribes  or  notaries,  forrecordibg  the  j»roceedings.  From 
tbb  place,  probably,  St.  I^e  derived  his  accQont-of  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  protoniar^  Stephen,  reAted  ,in  Acts  vi.  and  rii. 
These  tribunals  also  had  inferior  minvtten  or  officen  {vrnprtUy  Matt. 
V.  35.},  who  probably  corresponded  with  our  apparitors  or  messen* 
gers  $  «iid  others  whose  office  it  was  to  carry  the  decrees  into  exe- 
cution, vis.  1.  The  irfoxro^  or  exaetar$j  whose  business  it  was  to 
levy  the  &ies  imposed  by  the^court;  and  2.  The  iSatfflm^,  or  tor- 
mentarti  those  whose  office  it  was  to  .examine  by  torture :  as  this 
charge  was  devdved  on  jailors,  in  the  ^  time  of  Christ,  the  word 
/Batfam^V  came  to  signify  a  jailor.^         -    ^    , 

in.  It  a{^)ears  irom  Jer«  xxi.  12.  that  causes  were  hearda  and 
judgment  was  executed  in  die  naoming.  According  to  the  Talmud^ 
caf^  caqses  were  prohibited  from  b^qg  heard  in  the  nigbt,  as  also 
were  the  instituticHi  of  an  exaininaticM],  pronouncing  of  sentence, 
and  the  carrying  of  it  into  execution,  on  one  and  the  same  day ;  and 
it  was  oijoined  that  at  least  the  execution  of  a  sentence  sbcnild  be 
deferred  i^ntil  the  following  day.  How  flagrantly  this  injunctibn  was 
disregarded  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
meption.  >  Accordii^  to.  the  Talmud  also,  no  judgments  coidd  be 
executed  on  festival  days ;  but  this  by  no  means  ^rees  with  the  end 
and  design  of  capital  punishment  expressed  in  Deut.  xvii.  13.  vi^. 
Thai  aO  ike  jKop/e  m^ht  hear  and  fear.  It  is  evident  irom  Matt^ 
xxvi.  5.  that  the  cUeT  priests  and  other  leading  men  among  the 
Jews  were  at  first  afraid  to  apprehend  Jesus,  lest  there  should  be  a 
tumult  among  the  people :  it  is  not  improbable  that,  they  feared  the 
GalilsBaos  mcure  than  the  popqlace  of  Jerusalem,  because  they  vr^re 
the  countrymen  of  our  Lord.  Afterwards^  however^  when  the  traitor 
Jodas  presented  himself  to  diem,  their  fears  vanished  iiway. 

IV.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Jewish  history,  judicial  procedure 
must  have  been  summary,  as  it  still  is  in  Asia.'^  ,Of  advocates,  aich 
as  ours,  there  is  no  a|^aia])ce  in  any  iwrt  of  the  Old  Testamenti. 
Every  one  pleaded  his  own  cause ;  of  thi?  practice  We  have  a  me* 
morable  instance  m  1  Kings  iii.  15-^28.  As  causes  were  heard  at 
the  ciQr  gate,  where  the  people  assembled  to  hear  news  or  to  pass 
away  their  tin^e,  AGchaehs  diinks  that. men  of  experience  and  wis- 
dom might  be  asked  for  their  opinion  in  difficult  cases,  and  mi^t 
sometimes  assist  with  their  advice  those  who  seemed  embarrassed  in 
their  own  cause,  even  when  it  was  a  good  one.  Probably  this  is 
alluded  to  in  Job  xxix.  7-^17.  and  Isa.  i.  17.'  Prom  the  Komans, 
the  use  of  advocates,  or  patrons  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  another, 

1  JoM>phii8,  Do  B«n.  Jnd.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  §  3. 

a  Schfensner*!  and  PurUmnt*i  Lexicon,  in  voce.  9  Sanhedrin,  IV. 

4  And  also  uBoflff  Uie  Mwootiee,  a  nation  inhabiting  tha  interior  of  South 
Africa.— Campbell'!  TraTala  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa,  toI.  ii.  p.  238.  (Lon- 
don, 1822.  dvo.)  From  this,  and  other  coinoidences  with  Jewish  obserrancea,  Mr. 
C.  tlunks  it  probable  that  the  Marootxee  are  of  Jewish  or  Arabian  orifin. 

•  Conunentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moees,  vol.  it.  pp.  390—383. 
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migbt  have  passed  to  the  Jews.  lo  this  vieh¥  the  word  «aMBiXi|r«^y  or 
advocate,  is  applied  to  Christ,  our-'ifUereessw^  who  pkadi  A»  eatue 
of  sinners  with  his  &ther.  (]  John  iL  1.)  The  fonn  of  prooeediDg 
appears  to  have  been  as  foDows  : 

1.  Those  who  were  summoned  befoi^e  courts  of  judicature,  were 
said  to  be  irgvyBygonkiusm  sig  xjkTiv,  because  thejr  wer^  cited  by  post- 
ing up  their  flames  in  some  public  place,  and  to  theser  judgment  was 
published  or  declared  in  writing.  The  Greek  writers  applied  the 
term  ^fv/8ygo^t.fU8¥o\jey  to  those  whom  the>  Romans  called  proscriptos 
ot  proscribed^  that  is,  whose  names  were  posted  up  m  writing  in  some 
public  place,  as  persons  doomed  to  die,  with  a  reward  o^red  to 
whoever  would  kdl  them.  To  this  usage  there  is  an  allusion  in  the 
epistle  of  Jiide  (verse  4.),  where  the  persons  who  are  said  to  be 
wfrysyHx^^um  a^  rouro  ro  xfnuLj  ordained  to' this  eondemnaiumj  denote 
not  ocJy  those  who  must  give  an  Recount  to  God  for  their  crimes, 
and  are  liable  to  his  judgment,  but  who  moreover  are  destined  to  the 
punishment  which  they  deserve,  as  victims  of  the  divine  anger.^  In 
the  sacred  writings  all  false  teachers  and  impure  practices  have  been 
most  openly  proscribed  and  condemned,  and  m  the  following  verses 
of  the  sfame  epistle  the  apostle  distinctly  specifies  who  these  persons 
are.  .  , 

2.  He,  who  entered  l;he  action,  w^nt  to  the  judges,  uid  stated  his 
a&ir  to  them:  and  then  they  sent  officers  with  him  to  seize  the 
party  and  bring  him  to  justice.  ^  To  this  our  Lord  alludes,  when  he 
says,  (Matt.  v.  25.)  Jlgree  with  thine  adoersary  whSk  thou  art  tn 
the  way  with  iUm,  before  thou  art  brought  before  the  judge,  lest  thou 
be  condemned.  On  die  day  appointed  for  hearing'  the  cause,  the 
phuntifirand  defendant  presented  themselves  before  the' judges ;  who 
at  first  sat  alone.  (Deut.  nv.  1.)  In  la^er  times,  the  Jewish  writers 
inform  us,  that  there  were  always  two  notaries  belonging  to  the 
court,  one  of  whom  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the  judge,  who  wrote 
Ae  sentence  of  acquittal ;  and  the  other,  bn  his  left  hand^  who  wrote 
die  sentence  of  condemnation.  To  this  custom  probably  our  Saviour 
referred  (Matt  xxv.  23.)  when,  spealdng  of  the  last  judgment,  he 
says,  thai  be  will  set  the  sheep  on  nis  right  hand^  m  order  to  be  ac- 
quitted, and  Ae  goats  on  his  left,  in  order  to  be  condemned.  It 
appears  thlit  the  judicial  decrees  were  (as  they  still  are  in  the  East) 
first  written  by  a  notaiy,  and  then  authenticated  or  annulled  by  the 
ma^strate.  To  diis  the  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  i^hen  be  denounces  a 
woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  to  the  writers  that 
write  grievousness.  (tsa.  x.  1.  mai^inal  rendering.)'  The  judges  sat, 
wlule  the  defendants  stood,  particulariy  during  die  examination  of 
mtnesses.     Thus,  Jesus  stood  before  the  governor.    (Matt.  xx\ii.  11.) 

3.  In  criminal  cases,  when  the  trial  came  cm,  the  judge's  first  care 
was  to  exhort  the  criminal  to  confess  his  crime,  n  he  really  were 
guilpr :  Thus  Joshua  exhorted  Achan  to  gine  glory  to  the  Lord  Cfod 
rf  Lrad,  and  make  eor^ession  unto  him.    (Josh.  vii.  19.)    To  this 

I  Parklmnt  and  Schleaaner's  Leueon  to  the  New  Teetrnment,  voce  UooypmSm. 
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custom  of  the  Jews,  St.  Paml  seems  to  alhde,  when  he  sm*  Bappy 
ii  he  that  condenuieih  not  kimeU'  in  that  thing  fMek  ht  aUovotik 
(Boia*  xiT.  22.) ;.  tht$  is,  who  being  eoavinced  of  the  'truth  of  a 
thing,  does  not  realljr  and  effectually  coodemn  lumself  in  the  si^ 
of  God  bjr  denying  it.  After  the.  accusation  was  laid . before,  the 
eoim,  the  criminal  was  heard  ia  his'defencei  and  therefore  Nibode- 
mus  said  to  the  chief  priests  and  pharisees,  Doth  our  law^udge  any 
WHM  More  it  hear  kmif  and  kuoiouAatheiothf    (JotmwjL  51.) 

4.  In  matters  of.  life  and  death,  the  e^idoice  ot  one  witness  was 
not  sufficieni :  in  order  to  establish  a  charge,  it  was  necessary  lo 
have  the  testimony  of  two  Or  three  credible  aiul  unimpeachable  wn- 
aesses.  (Numb.  xxv.  30.  DeuL  xvii.  6^  7.xix.  15^)  Tiiou^  the  law 
of  Afoses  b  silent  concerning  the  evidence  of  women,  Josqphus  says 
that  it  was  prohibited  on  account  of  the  le^ty  and  boldness  of  their 
sex !  He  also  adds  that  the  testimony  of  servants  was  inadmissible, 
M  account  of  the  probability  of  their  beins  influenced  to  speak  what 
was  untrue,  either  fipom  1k^  of  .gain  or  tear  qf  punishment  Most 
likely,  this  was  the  expositioh  of  Ae  scribes  and  pharisees,  and  die 
practice  of  the  Jews,  m  the  l^st  age  of  their  political  existence.^  In 
general,  the  witnesses  to  be  sworn  did  not  pronounce  the  fivmiila  6[ 
the  o^tb,  either  when  it  was  a  judicial  one,  or  taken  on  any  other 
solemn  occasion.  A  formul^t  was  Vead,  to  which  they  said  Jhnen. 
(Lev.  V.  2*  Ph>v.  xxix.  34.  1  Kings  viii.  31.)  Referring  to  this 
usage,  when  Jesus  Christ  was  adjured  or  put  upon  his  oath,  he  im* 
mediately  made  an  answer.  (Matt.  xxvi.  o3.)  AU  manner  o£  false 
witness  was  most  sever^  prohibited.  (Exod.  xx.  13.  xxiii.  1:^^.) 

5.  In  questions  ot  property^,  in  deiault  of  any  other  means  of 
decision,  recourse  was  haa  to  the  lot.  In  this  mttnner,  it  will  be  re- 
coUeoted  thiU  the  ladd  of  Canaan  was  divided  hy  Joshua,  to  which 
there  a^  so  many  allusions  in  the  Old  Testamirat,  particular^'  m 
the  book  of  Psalms.  And  it  should  seem,  from  Ptov.  xvi.  33.  and 
xviii.  18.  that  it  was  usedin  courts  of  justice,  in  the  time  of  Sokxnon, 
though  probably  only  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  In^aiminal 
cases,  recourse  was  bad  to  the  sabred  lot,  called  Urim  and  Thuro- 
mim,  in  order  to  dueover,  not  to  convict  the  guihy  parQr  (Josh, 
ifii.  14-^18.  1  Sam.  xiv.  37 — 45.) ;  but  it  appears  to  nave  be^  used 
onty  in  the  case  of  an  oath  being  transgressed,  which  the  whole  people 
had  tak^n,  or  the  leader  of  the  host  in  their  nam^. 

A  peculiar  mode  of  eliciting  the  truth  was  employed  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  siuqpected  of  adultery.  She  was  to  be  brought  by  her 
husband  to  the  tabernacle,— Hifierwards  to  the  temple;  where  she 
took  an  oath  of  purgatkm,  imprecating  tremendous  punishment  upon 
herself.  The  form  of  thu  process  (which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
trial  by  ordeal  thi^t  so  generally  prevailed  in  the  dark  ages)  is  de- 
tailed at  length  m  Numb.  y.  11 — 31.,  to  which  the  rabbkucal  wri- 
ters have  added  a  variety  of  frivolous  ceremonies.  If  innocent, 
the  woman  suflbred  no  mcoovenience  or  injury ;  but  if  guilty,  the 

1  JoMpbns,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  §  15. 
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yunkJinient  ^liiich  she  lad  inqorecated  on  lierself  immediately  orei^ 
took  her.  ^ 

6.  Sentences  were  ody  pronooDoed  b  the  day.tkne;  of  wUch 
drcumstaiice  notice  is  taken  in  Saint  huke^s  narrative  of  ow'  Sar 
fiouor's  mock  triaL  (xxii.  •66.)  It  was^the  custoni  among  the  Jews  to 
pfolioonee  sentence  of  condemnatiixi  in  tins  manDen*-*-J9e  UguSiy 
cfdeaUi,{M9tLxxw'u  16.)  In  other  countries^  a  personVcofufeMK 
na^km  was  announced  to  him  by  ^ving  him  a  bladk  stone,  and  his 
aeqviiud  by  ^ving  hifh  a  white  stone.  Ovid  mentions  this  practice 
thus: 

His  damnarfi  rto$^  Hits  dlfsolvtnrd  eulpd, 
Jfune  quoque  sic  lata  ut  sententia  trttti^^     ■ 

^     .    Met.  lib.  XT.  41-43. 
A  evatom  waa  of  old,  and  atiU  obtaina,    . 
.    Which  life. or  death  by  t^uiinragea  ordaina :. 
ff^hite  stones  and  black  n'ithin  an  urn  are  caat ; 
The  jEr^  absolve,  but  ftite  18  hi  the  Zaj< 

la  allusion  to  dns  custom,  our  Saviour  (Rev.  ii.  1*7.)  ^iromises  to  give 
die  spiritual  conqueror  a  vJhite  stonsj  and  on  the  stone  a  new  ^nam$ 
written^  tehith  no  man  knoweth,  saving^  he  that  receivethit ;  wMch  mi^ 
be  supposed  to  signify — Well  done;  thou  ^od  and  faSU^  eervani. 
The  wlute  stones  of  the  anti^nts  were  inscribed  with  characters ;  and 
so  is  the  white  stone  men^ned  in  the  Apdcafypse.  A<kM>rdnig  tb 
Persius  the  letter  9  was  the  token  of  condemnation : 
£t  potia  ea  nigrum  vitio  prefiffere  Tk^a. 

Pizing  thy  atignte  on  the  brow  of  me. 

^  <  DavHiiovD,  • 

But  on  the  white  stone  given  by  our  Lord  was  inscribed  a  new  name 
of  digni^  and  honour,  which  no  man  knotoeth  but  he  who  receipeth  it; 
agreeably  to  die  custom  of  nations,  from  the  earliest  ages,  by  which 
a  person  raised  to  digo'itir  was  conunonfy-  invested  with  a  new  name, 
expressive  of  his  deserts.^ 

7.  Such  were  the  judicial  proceedings  in  ordinary  cases,  when 
die  forms  of  taw  were  observed.  On  some  occasions  hclwever,  when 
pardcuhur  persons  were  obnoxKMis  to  the  populace,  it  was  usual  for 
diem  to  demand  prompt  jusdoe  upon  the  supposed  delinquents.  It 
b  weD  known  diat  in  Asia,  to  dns  day,  those  who  demand  justice 
against  a  fsmassAj  repair  in  lai^e  bodies  to  the.  gate  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence,' where^  they  make  horrid,  cries,  tearing  dieir  garments  and 
throwing  dust  into  the  air.  This  circumstan<>e  throws  oreat  light  qpon 
die  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  Saint  Paul,  when  me  chief  captain 
of  the  Roman  garrison  at  Jerusalem  nreeented  hims^  to  them. 
(Acts  xxii.  28 — 36.)  When  the^  found  the  apostle  in  the  temple^ 
prc^<ficed  as  they  were  against  hmi  in  general,  and  at  that  time  par> 
ticnlarly  irritated  by  dbe  mistaken  nodon  that  he  had  polluted  the 
holy  place  by  the  introducdon  of  Greeks  into  it,  they  raised  a  tumuh, 
...^...^ — ■  ■ .        ■  -■■     III     I  I  ■    i.i^  ^» 

1  Welgtem,  DodUridfe,  lod  I>eaa  Woddfaoa«t  oa  JUv.  ii.  17. 
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fliid  wer^  M  tbe  WNirt  of  infficck^  soBMiifl^ 

As  soon  as  the  chief  captam  of  tfale  Koman  soldiers,  who  resided  in. 
a  easde  adjcmimg  Ae  temple,  bopudthe  tuund^  be  hastened  flatber. 
miejT  then  ceased  beating  the  apostle,  and  addressed  dieniehres  lo 
Km  as  ^  chief  offidal  person  there,  excfaiinmig,  Amam^mA  hm. 
Permission  being  at  length  gir^.  to  Paul  to  explain  tbe  amir  id  tlidr 
henrmg,  thejr  became  i^  inbre  violently  enraged,  but  not  dtrag  to 
do  themselves  jnslice,  diej  demanded  it  nearly  in  tbe  same  oiaDoer 
as  the  Perdan  peasants  now  do,  by  loud  vociferstioiis,  teariag  off 
their  cbtbes  and  throwing  up  duKt  iQto  the  air.^ 

¥.  As  soon  as  sentence  of  cdhdemnation  was  pronounced  agaiiisc 
a  person,  he  was  immedately  dragged  from  the  court  to  the  pl^  of 
execution.  Thus  our  Lord  was  instantly  hurried  from  the  presence 
of  Pilate  to  Calv^ :  a  similar  instance  m  prompt  execution  occurred 
in  the  case  of  Achan ;  and  the  same  practice  obtains  to  this  day,  both 
in  Turkey  and  Per^a.  In  those  countries,  when  the  enemies  cf  a  great 
man  have  sufficient  influence  to.  procure  a  warrant  for  his  dei^  a 
eapid^  at  executi(»ier  is  deq>atcbed  with  it  to  tbe  yictun,  who  quietly 
smmBts  to  his  fate.'  Nearly  the  same  pietbod  of  executing  cnminak 
was  used  by  die  vntient  Jewish  pcmces*  It  i^  .evidendy  alluded  to 
in  Prov.xvii  14.  Thus,  Bemiah  was  the  capidgi  (to  use  the  modem 
Turkidi  term,)  who  was  sent  by  Sofemon  to  put  to  death  Adonijah, 
e  prince  of  the  blood  royal  (1  Kii^  ii.  25.),  -and  also  Joab  tbe  comr 
mander  in  chief  of  the  anny.y(29^--31.)  John  the  Baptist' was  pat  to 
death  in  like  manner.  (Matt.  xiv.  10.)  Previously,  however,  to  exe- 
cutirig  the  criminal,  it  was  usual,  among  die  andent  Persians,  to  ct>ver 
his  head,  diat  he  might  not  behold  the  face  of  the  sovereign.  Tims, 
die  head  of  Pfa3otas,  who  had  conspired  against  Alexander  the 
Orefl^  was  covered  f  and  in  conformiur  with  this  practice,  the  bead 
of  Haman  was  veiled  or  covered.  (EsdL  vii.  8.) 

So  zealous  were  the  Jewa  for  the  observance  of  their  b^,  that 
they  were  not  ashamed  themselves  to  betbe  cpcecutioners  of  it,  and 
to  punish  criminals  with  their  own  hands.  In  stoning  persons,  the 
witness^  threw  the  first  stones,  i^reeably  to  die  oiaotment  of  Moees. 
(Deut.  xvii.  7.^  Hius,  the  witaesses.  agaipst  the  protoinartyr  Ste- 
nfaen,  after  layine  down  dieir  cfetbes  at  die  feet  of  Saul,  stoned  ban 
(Acts  vii.  58,  5^1);  and  to  diis  custom  our  Saviour  aOudes,  wbea 
be  said  to  tbe  Pharisees,  who  bad  brought  to  Mm  a.  woman  who  bad 
been  taken  m  adoherv,— llii  that  is  unAout  $m  ^unttrng  you,  hi  Mm 
firai  eoit  a$UjM  ai  her.  (John  viii.)  As  there  vrere  no  public  exe- 
cutioners in  the  more  andent  periods  of  the  Jewish  history,  it  was 
not  unusual  for  persons  of  distmguished  rank  tfadmaelves  to  put  the 
aentencein  execution  upon  ofi&ders.^  Thus,  Samuel  put  Agig  to 
deMh  (1  Sam.  xv.  83.) ;  «nd  ra  like  manner  Nebucbadnensar  orderod 
Arioch  the  commander  in  diief  of  his  fivces  to  destroy  die  wise  j 

*  '*       '         ■    "  ■       ■    »i 

1  Httmer's  ObMrniOoM,  vok  lU.  p.  a«7---36a 

«^^ii*oaOMAi%iifc.vi.a.ai«.ii.p.51atlXt.Bijsat 
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tt  Babykm^beoauae  tbqr  oould  not  iftterpret  Us  dreun.  (Dia*  ii.  94.) 
Previously,  bowei^er,  to  inflictmg  piraishment,  it  was  a  custom  of  tha 
Jews,  thau  the  witnesses  should,  lay  their  ^andb  (jxk  the  Griminal's 
head.  TliKf  custom  originated  in  aa<express  precept  of  Go<l»  in  the 
ease  of  one  Hho  had  blasphemed  the  name  of  /ehovab,  who  was 
ordered  to  be  Imtouj^i  without  the  camp :  when  allt  who  had  beard 
faim,  were  appointal  to  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  afterwards 
the  eottgregation  were  to  stone  hinit  By  this  action  they  signified, 
chat  the  condemned  person  suflbred  iusdy,  protesting  that,. if  he  were 
innocent  th^  desired  that  hb  blood  migbt  ^Jl  on  their,  own  head* 
In  aBufibn  to  this  usage,  when  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
Jesus  Cbiist,  the  Jews  exolaimed,-^H»f  hlood  he  «po»  im  ami  awr 
dUUren*  (Matt  xxvii.  25.)  From  the  Bbove  noticed,  precept  of 
hriaging  the  ciinnnab  without  the  camp,  arose  the  custom  of  exe- 
cuting'diem  without  the  ci^. 

Bat  in  whatever  nuumer  the  criminal  was  put  to  death,  according 
to  the  TaliBudical  writers,  the  Jews  always  gave  him  some  wine  with 
oacense  in  it,  in  order  to  stupiiy  and  intoaocate  him.  This  custom  is 
sud  to  have  origmated  in  me  precept  recorded  m  Prpv,  xxxi.  6.) 
which  isuffieientfy  explains  the  reason  why  wine,  mingled  wfth  myrrh, 
was  offered  to  Jesus  Christ  when  on  the  cross.  (Mark  xv.  23.)  In 
the  latter  ages  ol  the  Jewish  polity^  this  medicated  cup  of  wine,  was 
30  generally  given  before  execution,  that  the  word  cup  is  sometimes 
put-in  the  So^mires  for  iea^  itself^  Thus,  Jesus  Christ,  in  bis  last 
pnyer  m  the  garden  ctf  Oethsemane,  said^^j^t^  be  fotiSfkf  ki  iki$ 
ct^jMmfromme.  (Matt,  xxvl  39.  43.) 


SECTION  n. 

or  THC   BOMAir   JUDICATURE,   MANNCR  09   TRIAL,   AHB  TRtfATHSRT 
OF  PRISONRRS,   AS  MENTIONED  tXf  THE  NEW  TESTAMBIIT. 

L  Judicial  proceeHngs  of  the  Raman$.^^Tl.  PritfUeget  and  treatment 
if  Roman  citizens^  when  prisoner. — ^DI.  Apptm  to  the  inyfenal 
inbunal,>^W,  I%e  Roman  method  of  fettervm  and  coffining 
crimmaU.'^V.  The  Roman  ^«ti»aZf.— VT.  The  Areopagta  of 
the  Athenians. 

Vf  HiSlEVER  the  Romans  extended  their  power,  they  also 
earned  their  hws ;  and  though,  as  we  have  ab^ady  seen,  they  al* 
lowed  their  conquered  subjects  to  enjoy  the  free  performance  of 
their  religious  worship,  as  well  as  the  holding  of  some  mferior  courts 
of  judicature,  yet  m  all  cases  of  a  capital  nature  the  tribunal  of  die 
Roman  prefect  or  pre^dent  was  the  last  resort.  Without  bis  per* 
mission,  no  person  could  be  put  to  death,  at  least  b  Judea.  And  ai 
we  find  numerous  aOurions  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Roman 
Judicature,  manner  of  trial,  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  infliction  of 
capital  puniahment,  a  brief  account  of  these  8u1]jects  ao  iplimatelir 
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ooDnected  witb  &e  polhical  iMte  of  Jodsa  dnder  the  Ro^ 
claiinfl  Mp^^  i°  ^^  preset  sketch^ 

.  I.  ''Tlie  judicial  proeeediogp  of  the  Romans  were  eopdncted  in 
a  maimer  WOTthy  the  majesty,  honour,  and  magnanimity  of  thftt 
people.  Instances  indeed  occiff  of.  a  most  scandaloik  veDaKty  and 
corruption  in  Roman  juc^es,  and  the  stoiy  of  Jugurtha  and  yeires 
frill  stand,  a  lasting  monum^t  of  die  power  of  gold  to  jpervert  iostice 
tod  dieher  the  most  atrocious  viBany.  But  in  general  m  tiie  Ronm 
judicatmres,  bodi  m  the  imperial  city  and  sa  the  provinces,  ^jusdee 
was  administered  with  impartiality ;  a  fair  and  honourabie  tnal  was 
permitted;  the  aUegadons  of  the  fdaintiff  and  defendant  were  le- 
spectiyely  heard ;  &e  merits  of  the-  canse  weighed  and  scrutinised 
with  cool  unbiassed  judgment ;  and  atn  equitable  sentence  pronoimeed. 
llie  Roman  law,  in  conformity  to  the  first  princi}^  of  nature  and 
reason,  ordained  that  no  <Hie  should  be  condemned  and  paniahed 
without  a  previous  public  trial.  This  was  one  of  the  decrees  of  the 
twelve  tables :  JVb  one  JujM  be  condemned  brfare  he  U'iried.^  Under 
the  Roman  government,  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces,  this  uni- 
versally obtained.  After  the  cause  is  heard,  says  Cicero,  a  man  my 
be  acquitted :  but  his  cause  unheard,  no  one  can  be^  condemned.' 
To  this  excellent  custom  ainong  the  Romans,  which  the  law  of  nature 
prescribes,  and  all  the  princi|>les  of  equiqr,  honour,  and  hmnanity 
dictate,  there  are  several  allusions  m  Scripture.  We  find  the  hoiy 
aposdes,  who  did  not,  like  fimitic  enthusiasts  and  visionaries,  court 
persecution,  but  emhniced  every  legal  method  which  the  usages  and 
maxims  of  those  times  had  established  to  avoid  it,  and  to  extricate 
themselves  fix>m  calamities  and  su&rings,  pleading  this  privilege, 
.reminding  the  Romans  of  it  when  Aey  were  gomg  to  infringe  it, 
and  in  a  q>irited  manner  upbraiding  their  persecutors  with  their 
violation  of  it.  When  Lysias,  the  Roman  tribune,  ordered  Saint 
Paul  to  be  conducted  into  the  castle,  and  to  be  examined  bgr 
scourging,  that  he  might  learn  what  he  had  done  that  enraged  the 

1  Tho  materiak  of  this  section  are  principally  deriTed  from  I>r.  Harwood's  Intro- 
dnction  to  the  New  Testament  (a  work  now  of  rare  occurrence),  vol.  ii.  section 
zVi.  the  texts  cited  being  carefoUj  Terified  and  corrected.  The  subjects  cf  this 
•nd  the  following  section  are  also  disenssed  bjF-Dr.  Lardner,  Credibilttj,  part  x. 
book  i.  c.  X.  §  9— 11-. ;  and  especiaUy  b^  Cahnet  in  his  elaborate  DitserUUiom  smr 
Us  guppUe^s  dont  U  estparU  dans  VEerUure.f  inserted  in  his  Commentaire  Llttanle, 
torn,  i.  part  ii.  np.  387— 40S.    See  also  Merrill's  Note  PhilologicsB  in 


Christi,  and  ^ssenbacfa's  Note  Nomico-PhilologicsB  in  passionen),  in  Vol.  iit.  «f 
Crenios's  Fiiscicnlus  Oposcnlorum,  pp.  583—691.  and  Lydius's  Flonun  Sparrio  ad 
Historiam  Passionis  Jesu  Christi,  lomo.,  Dordrechki,  1672. 

S  Interfici  indemnatum  quemennque  hominem,  otiam  zii  Tabnlamm  decreta 
▼etuerant,    Fra|fnent  zii.    Tab.  tit.  27. 

9  Causft  cogntti  mnlti  possant  sbsolri :  incognitA  quidem  condemnari  nemo  po- 
test. In  Veitem,  lib.  i.  c.  26.  ^  Producing  the  laws  which  ordain  that  no  perwn 
jhaU  sailer  death  witiioiit  a  loral  trial."  Dion.  Halicam.  lib.  iii.  p.  153.  Hudson. 
**  He  did  not  allow  them  to  iniust  death  on  any  citisen  nncondemned."  Ibid.  13». 
^.  p.  370  lib.  Tu.  p.  428.  edit.  Hudson,  Oxon.  1704.  ''They  thought  proper  tn 
caU  him  to  justice,  as  it  if  ceoCrary  to  the  Roman  customs  to  condemn  any  one  to 
des^  without  a  prerious  trial."  Appian.  BelL  Ciyil.  lib.  in.  p.  906.  Tolfii,  1670. 
1?^  ?^  y<^  miseraUj  murder  Lentuhis  and  his  associates,  without  their  bdnc 
)M0r|ttdfed«rceamted?»    Dion  Camus,  Jib.  46.  p.  463.  Roinar. 


mob  tluisvKde&tl^  against  him,  ad  the  scridiers  were  fttkening  fa&n 
wicb  thongs  to  the  pillars  to  faiffict  this  upon  him,  Paul  said  to  the 
eendirioD  who  was  appointed  to  attend  and  see  this  executed,  Doth 
die  Roman  law  authorise  you  to  scourge  a  fre^an  of  Rome  unccm^ 
deomed,  to  punish  him  before  a  leg^  sentence  hadi  been  passed  upon 
him  ?  (Acts  Mdi.  SS.)  The  oemorion  hearing  this  went  immediately 
to  tile  Hftnme)  bidding  hun  be  cautious  how  he  acted  upon  the  present 
ooeasjon,  for  the  prisoner  was  a  Roman  citizen  !  The  tribune  upon 
this  information  went  to  him,  and  said,  Tell  me  the  truth,  Are  yon 
a  freeman  of  Rmne?  He  answered  b  the  aflirmative:  It  cost  me 
an  munense  sum,  said ;  the  tribune,  to  purchased  this  privilece.i  But 
I  was  die  sod  of  a  freeman,*  said  the  aposde.  Immediately,  there- 
lore,  thosewho  w^e  ordered  to  examine  him  by  tortuie  desisted ; 
and  die  trarane  was  extremely  alarmed  that  he  had  bound  a  Horaan 
cdrai.  In  referenoe  to  diis  also,  when  Paid  and  SUas  were  treated 
wtth^  last  mdigmty  at  Phih'ppi  by  die  multitude  abetted  by  the 
in^^Erate&  were  beaten  with  rods,  thrown  into  die  public  gaol,  and 
dwr  feet  fastened  m  die  stocks,  the  next  morning  upon  the  maris- 
timtes  sending  dieir  liotors  to.  the  prison  with  orders  to  die  keeper  for 
di^  two  men  whom  diey  had  die  dky  beibre  so  shamfefulfy  and  croeUV 
tteatied,  to  be  dianissed,  Paul  turned  to  die  messengers  and  said 
We  are  Roman  eitiiens.  Your  magistrates  have  ordered  us  to  be 
pubUcly  scourged  widiout  a  legal  trial.  They  have  dirown  us  into  a 
dungeon.  And  would  they  now  have  us  steal  away  in  a  silent  and 
daades^  manner  ?^o!!  Let  them  come  in  person  aiid  conduct 
us  out  tfaemflehres.  The  Kctors  returned  and  reported  diis  answer 
totbe  govemors,  who  were  gready  alarmed  an*  terrified  when  diey 
undecstood  they  were  Roman  cid*ens.  Accordingly  diey  went  in 
pmon  to  die  gaol^  addressed  diem  widi  great  civifity,  and  begged 
dm  m  the  most  respectful  terms  dm  diey  would  quiedy  leave  the 
town.  (Acts  xvi.  37.)  - 

« Ifare  we  cannot  but  remark  the  disdnguished  humanity  and 
honoor  which  St.  Paul  experienced  from  the  tribune  Lysias.  His 
whole  conduct  towards  die  aposde  wa*  worthy  a  Roman.  This  most 
generous  and  worthy  officer  itscoed  hini  from  die  sanguinary  fury 
of  die  naobi  who  had  seised  die  apojrtle,  shut  die  temple  dbors,  and 
mm  ma  timultuous  manner  dragging  him  away  instandy  to  shed 

oteoa-  Afterwards,  also,  when  above  forty  Jews  associated  and 
mmually  bound  diemsehres  by  die  most  solemn  adjurations,  diat  diey 

1  toi^Cajsius  confrm.  what  the  tribune  here  aoerU/  Uiat  this  honour  w» 

^:S^^^^^^^  ^^  buH^for  HtSl 

fiH?U^  ^  '^•".  ^^^^  ^^'  ^^''  ^^7  WM  hommred  with  the 
freedom  VlUme&r  engaging  in  CiBHtf'.  party,  and  diiinffuiahinff  themeelWlB 
taa  e«»e  during  the  cml  wan.  Appian  ik>rma  us,  thi*^*  He  iSidTtS  1^ 
««.  and  Tarjenaans  free,  and  exempted  Uiem  from  taxe?;  aSrfOiflSS^e 
Taj^nnan.  who  1^  heen  -old  for  riarea,  he  ordered  by  on  i^to  iTfekaeSd 
ftwa  ewTjiude."    Appian  da  Bell.  Civil,  p.  1077.    T^Uii  1670 
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would  neitb^k'  eat  oor  drink  tiU  diejr  bad  awawmated  him ;  when  die 
tnbuoe  was  infiNrmed  of  das  conspmcjj  to  secure  iheTiersoD  of  die 
apoade  finom  die  detennkied  fbry  of  the  Jews,  he  immediately  gave 
ordm  far  seveotv  borsemes  and. two  hundred  qpenmeo  toeaoatt 
the  prisoner  to  Csaarea,  where  the  pioounilor  resided ;  writing  a 
letter,  in  which  he  inlbnned  the  president  of  die  vindictive  rage  of 
the  Jews  against  the  prisoner,  whom  he  had  snatched  from  iheir 
violence,  and  whom'  he  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  Roman  cili»D. 
In  Gonsequenee  (tf  this  efisde  FeKx  gave  die  aposde  a  Und  and 
candid*  reception :  when  he  read  it»  he  turned  to  him,  and  said.  When 
your  accusers  come  Imber  before  me,  (  will  ^e  your  otuse  an  im- 
pardal  hearing.^  And  accordingly  when  theJu^iprieBt  Ananias  md 
the  Sanhedrin  went  down  to  Cttsarea  with  one  iWtolhis  an  oratoT, 
whose  eloquence  they  had  hired  to  aggravate  die  apostk's  crimes 
before  theprocuraUMr ;  Felix,  thoudi  a  man  of  mercenary  and  proffi- 
gate  characler,^  did  not  depart  from  the  Roman  honour  in  tUs 
regard ;  and  would  not  violate  the  usual  processes  of  judement  to 
gratify  diis  body  of  men,  thoi^  they  w«re  the  most  mustrious 
personages  of  the  province  be  governed,  by  condenming  the  apostle 
unheard,  juid  yielding  him  poor  and  friendless  as  be  was,  to  their 
fury,  merely  upon  di^eir  impeachment.  He  allowed  the  apostle  to 
offer  his  vindication  and  exculpate  himself  from  the  charges  they 
bad  alleged  against  jum;  pnd.was  so  far  satisJfied  with  his  apology  as 
to  give  orders  for  him  to  be  treated^  as  a  prisoner  at  large,  and  far 
all  his  fiiends  to  have  free  access  to  him ;  disappointinc  those  wbo 
thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  drawing  down/upon  himself  me  reiendess 
indi^oation  of  the  Jl^s,  who,  undoubtedfy,  from  such  a  disappoint- 
ment,  would  be  instigated  to  lay  aH  hiscrimes  and  oppressions  bc^ve 
the  emperor. 

"  The  suae  stiict  honour,  in  observing  -the  usual  fcxms  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  Roman  tribunal,  appears  in  Festus,  the  successor  of 
Felix*  Upon  bis.  entrance  into  W  province,  whoi  the  leading  men 
among  the  Jews  waited  upon  him  to  congratujate  him  upon  hb  acces- 
sion, and  took  that  opportunity  to  tnvei^  vrith  great  bittemess  and 
virulence  against  the  apostle^  soficitiny  it  as  a.  favour  (Acts  xxv.  3.) 
that  he  would  send  nim  to  Jerusalem^  designing,  as  it  afterwards 
Appeared,  had  he  complied  with  their  request,  to  have  hired  ruiEans 
to  murder  him  on  the  road,  Festus  told  them,  thtt  it  was  his  wiD 
that  Paid  should  remain  in  custody  at  Cesarea ;  but  that  any  persons 
whom  they  fixed  upon  might  go  down  along  with  him,  and  produce 
at  his  tribunal  #hat  they  had  to  allege  against  the.  prisoner.  TUs 
was  worthy  the  Roman  hMiour  and.  spirit  How  inqportunate  and 
urgent  die  priests  and  principal  magistrates  of  Jenigalem,  ^dicn 

1  Acts  xxiii.  27.    *^  1  have  nnoe  learned  that  lie  la  a  Roman  citixeii.'* 


a  Acta  zziiL  36.  Literanyy  **  Hear  it  tliroadh ;  riTe  the  whole  of  it  an  aUeuU^ 
caamifiation."  Similar  exBreoriona  oecnr  in TolTmQa,  lib.  L  pp.-39. 17(1. 187.  Bb. 
ii^.  p.  saB.  edit.  HanoT.  leiQ.    See  also  Dioii.  Hafioam.  lib.  z.  p.  304. 

'  Felix  per  eaanem  lat^ritiwn  ae  libidioam,  jus  remm  iemli 
Taete  j^iat.  Ub.  ▼.  p.  887.  edit.i>iiblin.  FeGx  enneta  male&u 
AuiaLxu.M.    He  hoped  alaa  that  money,  Ae.    AstsziiV.W 
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Feslus  was  b  this  capital,  were  with  him  to  pass  seutenee  of  death 
upOD  the  iqxMde  merely  iiqxn  their  itnpeaehment,  and  upon  the 
atrockms.  crimes  with  wiiich  thejr  loaded  him^  appears  from  what  the 
procurator  himself  told  king  Agrippa  afnd  Bernice  upon  a  visit  they 
[Mid  turn  at  Ccsarea,  to  coiigratulale  him  upon  his  new  government. 
1  have  here,  said  he,  a  man  whom  my  predecessor  left  io  custody 
when  he  quitted  this  province.  During  a  share  visit  I  paid  to  Jeru- 
salem, upcn  my  arrival  I  was  solicited  by  the  priests  and  principial 
magistFales  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  To  these  urgent 
entreaties  I  replied,  th»t  it  was  not  customary  for  the  Romans  to 
gQfLUfy  (ixv^  lo.)  any  man  with  the  death  of  another;  that  die  laws 
of  Rome  enacted  that  he  who  js  accused  shoidd  have  his  accuser 
face  to  face ;  and  have  license  to  answer  for  himself  conctoung  the 
crimes  Imd  against  him.^ 

II.  ^  It  iappears  from  numberless  passages  m  the  classics  that  a 
Roman  dtiaen  could  not  legally  be  scourged.'  This  was  deemed  to 
the  last  deme  dishonourable,  the  most  daring  indignity  and  insuh 
upon-  the  Koraan  naraet  'A  Roman  citiaen,  judges!'  exclaims 
Cicero  in  fab  oration  against  Verres, '  was  publicly  beaten  with  rods 
in  the  fomm'of  Messina :  during  this  pubUc  dishonour,  no  groan,  no 
other  expression  of  the  unhappy  wretch  was  heard  amidst  the  cruel* 
lies  he  sufiSered,  and^e  sound  of  the  strokes  that  were  inflicted, 
but  tUs,  I  am  a.  Roman  citizen !  By  this  declaration  thftt  he  was  a 
Roman  cidzen,  he  fondly  imagined  that  he  should  put  an  end  to  the 
^iKwiiny  and  cruel  usage  to  which  he  was  now  subjected.''  The 
«»ator  afterwards  breaks  forth  bto  this  pathetic  prosopopoeia :  *  O 
tranraorting  name  of  lib^ty  !  O  the  disdnguidied  privilege  of  Romati 
freeoom !  O  Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws  t  Are  things  at'  last 
come  to  this  wretched  state,  that  a  Roman  citizen,  in  a  Roman 
province,  in  the  iteost  public  and  opeii  manner,  should  be  beaten 
mh  lodsi*^  The  historian  Appiao,  aft^  relating  how  JMarcellus,  to 
express  his  scorn  and  contempt  of  Cesar,  seized  a  person  of  some 
disfbcdon,  to  whom  Cesar  had  given  bis  freedom,  and  beat  him 
widi  nods,  bidding  him  go  and  show  Cesar  the  marks  of  the  scourges 
he  had  received,  observes,  diat  this  was  an  in^Qgnity  which  is  never 
inlicted  upon  a  Roman  citizen  for  a^y  enormia  whatever  A  Agreeably 

I  **  SeBBtore,"  flufh  Piso,  "  the  law  ordaixu  that  he  who  ia  accused  should  hear 
Ida  •eeoflakloD,  and  after  havmg  offered  his  deibnee,  to  wait  the  leiitence  of  the 
fidgmr  .  Appian,  Bell.  CiTil.  m>.  iii.  p.  911.  lV>lliij  Amat.  1670.  <<  He  said;  tiiat 
vdiai  he  now  attenqiied  to  do  was  the  last  tvranay  and  despotism,  that  the.  asmo 
peraon  ahould  be  both  accuser  and  judge,*  aad  should  arbitrarily  dictate  the  degree 
of  punishment.*'    Dion.  HaKcam.  fib.  ril.  p.  42S.    Hudson. 

*  Facinna  est  vinoiri  eivem  Ronamun,  soelus  Teiberari.    In  Verrem,  lib.  v:  170. 

S'Cedebator  Tiraia  in  medio  (oto  Messian  eivis  Romanus,  judices ;  cum  interea 
anDas  gemitoa,  aana  vox  aKa  istitis  miseri,  inter  dolorem -crepitum(|ue.pl8jgarum 
todielMtnr,  niai  iMBe,  Ohria  Roaumus  sum.    Hac  se  commemoratibne  ciyitatis 

nmaia  niliTn  Jl^frlrimTTi  rmilTilTniT p-'  j^j^^^^^^-i^i^^u^^^-  Q^ere 

is  Verrem.  lib.  V.  168. 

4  O  MOBMH  dttloa  Ubeilatb !  O  jvfs  ezimium  noistm  eivitatis !  O  lex  Porcia» 
"  '  Huocme  tandem  omnia  recederunt,  ut  civis  RoaaniiB  .ia 


SAppiaa 


popQH  Romani,  delegatis  in  foro  virgis  ctederetar.'  Ibid.  163^. 
II  BeU.  Civil  lib.  ii.  p.  731.    ToQK. 
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fti  ibis  iCUBlaiiB,  whidi  dao  obtained  at  Albttw,  in  die  Addnhi  of 
Terence,  one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  sajrs  to  another.  If  you 
continue  to  be  tiouMeKNne  and  impertinent,  you  shall  be  instaody 
eeixed  and  dragged  vritltan,  and  tfa«re  joa  shall  be  torn  and  sangied 
witdb  scoiuges  within  an  inch  of  your  life.  What !  a  fireeman 
9Courged»  replies  Sannio.^  To  this  privilege  of  Roman  citixens, 
whose  freedom  exen^)ted  them  from  this  indigni^  nod  dishonour, 
there  are  several  references  in  Scripture.  St.  Paul  pleads  thb  im- 
munity. He  said  to  the  centorion,  as  they  weie  fasteniiig  hioi  to 
the  jfuUar  with  thongs  to  inffiot  upon  him  this  punishment.  Is  it  kwfiil 
for  you  to  scourge  a  Romania  So  also  at  PhilipfM  he  told  tjM 
messengers  df  the  magistrates,  They  have  beaten  us  qpmhr  uncao- 
demned,  being  Romans,  and  have  cast  us  mto  prison,  and  now  do 
they  thrust  us  out  privately ;  no,  verity,  but  let  them  come  than- 
selves  and  fetch  us  ouU  And  the  sergeants  tdd  these  words  to 
the  magistrates,  and  they  feared  when  they  faeaifd  that  they  were 
Romans,  and  were  conscious  they  had ,  used  them  with  a  cooimneiy 
and  dishonour  which  objected  them  to  the  just  dispteasure  of  thfi 
Roman  senate. 

*\  Neither  vras  it  lawfiil  for  a  Roman  citisen  to  be  bound,'  to  bo 
examined  by  the  question,  or  to  be  the  subject  of  any  ingenious 
and  cruel  arts  of  tormenting  to  extort  a  confession  from  htm. 
These  punishments'  were  deemed  servile ;  torture  was-not  exercised 
but  upon  slaves  f  freemen  were  privileged  from  tfai»  inhumanity 
and  ignomby.  It  is  a  flagrant  enormiQr,  siqts  Cicero,  for.  a  Roman 
citizen  to  be  b6und  :^  opt  meanii^  by  that,  that  it  was  linlawfol  for 
a  Roman  to  be  fettered  and  inapriscmed ;  but  it  was  ia  the  Ugliest 
d^ree  unjustifiable  and  ill^al  m  a  freeman  of  Rome  to  be  boood 
in  order  to  be  tortured  for  die  discovery  of  his  crimes.  Dion  Cas* 
sius,  particularising  the  miseries  of  Claiiriius's  eovemment,  ofaeenres, 
that  Messalina  and  Narcissus,  and  the  rest  c^  his  freemen,  smed 
the  occasion  that  now  offered  to  perpetrate  the  last  enormities. 
Among  other  excesses. they  employed  slaves  and  fieedmen  to  be 
informers  against  their  masters.  Iney  put  to  die  torture  several 
persoiB  of  the  first  (fistinction,  not  merely  forei^ers,  but  citkens; 
not  only  of  the  common  people,  but  some  even  of  the  Roman 
knights  and  senators :  thoum  Claudius,  when  he  first  entered  upcm 
his  government,  had  bound  himself  under  a  solemn  oath  that  be 
vrould  never  apply  the  torture  to  any  Rcmian  eitiasen.^  Hiese  two 
passages  from  Cicero  and  Dion  illustrate  what  St.  Luke  relates 

1  Nam  si  molertas  peT|;is  ttse,  jam  intro  iJbnfim^,  atqiie  ibS 
Usque  ad  nsoeni  operiere  Ions.    8.  loris  liber !  Adelnhiy  act  ii.  seena  1.  T«r.98. 

9  Acts  zzii.  S5.  The  consul  MarceUus  scourged  wita  rods  ooe  of  the  maaie- 
trmtes  of  that  place  who  cams  to  Rome,  deeUripg  ne'  inflicted  this  as  a  pufaiie  toktm 
thai  he  w^ut  no  Roman  citizen.    Plutarch,  in  Cmar.  p.  13M.  edit.  Gr.  8t^li«i. 

3  Facinos  est  Tinciri  civem  Romanum.    Cicero  in  Verr.  lib.  ▼.  170. 

4  Q.  GalHum  pnetorem,  serYilem  in  modum  tonit.  Saeloii.  in  vita  Avgasti,  eap. 
87.  p.  192.  Tariorum. 

^  see  the  last  note  but  one. 

ft  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  60.  p.  953.   JMosr. 
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eonceniiii|  L^sias  the  triifwrie.  Thfa  dOeetf  ifoc  kncmiog  the  dig- 
nity of  fais  prisonei^,  bad^  in  vM^tion  of  tUs  privilege  of  Romatii 
otnens,  giv)te  ordeiv  for  ibe  sm^pde  to  be  bound  and  examined  with 
ihoi^-  (Actaxxii..d^26^)  fVfadn  be  was  afterwards  inibrmed  by- 
bis  ceoijaaKSiK  diat  St.  Pattl.was  a' freeman  of  Soine,  the.  sacred  bis- 
tnrian  bbserre^'  diat  upon  receivbig  thia  inteffig^nce,  the  chief  captain 
was  afrajd/afier-be  knew  thai  he  was  a  Rmnan,  and  bectuse  be  bad 
bomd  bim.'  (xxii;  S9.) 

in,  «  We  find  that  St.  PiuT,  vdieil  be  discovered  durtrFestus 
Us  judge  ikta  dKsj^osed'  to  gratify  the'  JeWs,  appealed  from  a  pro- 
vmoA  cotut  to  the  impena}  triilunal ;  transferred  bis  cause,  by 
ajapeal,  fiohi.  theJurisdictiDa  of  the  Romati  prckmralor  to  the  decimin 
of  ibe  eimperor.  TSs  appeal  to  be  another  ongufair  piMl^ 
wUcfa  ft  tr^snuai  of  .Rome  enjoyed;  9%e'  sacred  bBtoriaii  rehtes, 
dm  after  F^stus  had  ita^d  i(bOtif  ten  days^  in^  the.  metrom^  be 
went  down>^  Ce^area,  and  4ie  next  day  after  his  atrivai  be  smn-^ 
moaed  a^  court,  ascended  ibe  bench;  and  ordered  Paul  to  be  brou^t 
before  Ekn.  Here,  as  lie  vStood  it  the  bar,  his  prosecutors  from 
hrn^lem  widi  great  Virulence  charged  bini  wi^  qrany  heinous  and 
atrodoQs^  crimes,  npnfe  of  in^h,  upcm  strict  examination,  they  were 
aUe  to  pr&va  against  iiim.  For  in  Ms'apology  he  publicly  declared, 
in tbenmst  solemn  termsi  diat  tfaey^ could  not  convict  mm  of  any 
one  lastance  of  a  6iriidnaLl  behaviour,  eithet^  fiOxthe  law,  die  temple,  or 
to  ibie  Roman  emperor.  Festustbeti,  being  (Acts  xsr*  9.)  de- 
sirous to  ingntiate  bmiself  witb  the  Jews,  asked  bim'if  be  was  will* 
xRg  bis  eaose  A6\M  be  trie4  at  Jerusalem.  Td  this  proposal  Paul 
jiepKed^  I  am  noW  before  Gaosar's  ^tribtmal,'  where  my  cause  oi^t 
to  be  oripariially. canvassed,  and* decided.'  You  yomeelf  arercon- 
scions  that  I  have  been  guihy  of  notUng  criminal  against  my  coubtiy- 
men*  If  1  have  itijured  them,  if  I  have  f^ipetrated  any  capital 
crime,  I  submit .untbout-  retoctance  to  ci^tal  punishment  J^t 
if  aD  die  'charges  tbe^.  have  tiow  brought  against  me  are  profed^ 
m  be  abatrftftefy' fake  and  groundless;  no  person  can  condemn  me 
to  deatb  mefe^  to  mtify  diem.  I  appeal  to  tbci  emperors  Festus, 
after  defiberating  with  the  Romtin  council,  turned  and  said  to,  him, 
Hav)B  you  appealed,  to  the  emperor  P  Tou  4ialL  then  go  and  be 
judged  by  the  emperor.  From  the  above-mentioned  particulars, 
wttch  are  cotrbbDrated.by  se^eral/oAer  omilar  insumces  in  die 
Roman  instory,  it  appeats  that  a  Roman  cidaen  could  by  appeal 
remove  bis  cause. cut  of  the  provinces  to  Rome.  >It.was,'  si^rs 
Mr.  Melmolb,  ^one  of  die  piivdeges  of  a  Roman  citisen^  secured 
by  the  Sonpronian  law,^tbat  be  could  not  be  capitaihr  convicted 
but  by  die  suffiage  of  ibe  people,  ^hich  seems  to  have  been  still  so 
for  in  force  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  send  the  person  hqce  mm- 
tioned  to  Rome.'^.  We  are  informed  by  Dionjrsius  of  Harlicianassus 
that  the  ever-memorable  Poplicofai  enacted  dus  law,  that  if  any  Ro- 

1  BIr.  MifaBqt)i*«  note  on  th».97tb  lotter  in  tbt  lOtfa  book  of  Pliny**  EpiitlMi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  6T2.  ^.  odit   ; 
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aebme  haft,,  or  demoil  ium  of  in*  bropertjF,  thai  any  pnT^ 
penon  sboidd  have  Eberty  to  ajbpMl  from  his  jdcMkliai^  to  tb» 
Qgrnent  of  the  peopla,  that  ii  the  mean  lirae  he-shodd  receive  na 
MMMial  hann  fitxn  the  inagi8lracy>  till  his  joaitee  i^  finalbf  dedd^ 
1^  ibe  people.*    TWs  \blw,  whk*  was  uistituied  al  the  firsi  eslabBA^ 
meot  01  die  coDmoDweafab^  eoolitojed  in  forcje  ,imd|ef  Ae  ep^eroia. 
tf  a  freeman  erf  Rome,  in  any  dF  the  profiDices,  deemed  loiiaelf  aad 
htt  cause  to  be  mated  by  diQ  piwidew  wWi  dishaiiotir  nod  »j«afce, 
he  could  by  ^ppeal.removB  U  td  tU*M"todie,ddienrik»tioiiof  the 
emperor*    Suetoows  informs  us  that  Atmwtos  delated  a  nuniber 
of  consohff  persons  at .  Rom^  to.  receive  the  appeek  of  pei^  m  the 
pixyfinees,  and  that  he  eppcnoted  one  pmcm'  to.  superintend  the 
afiirs  of  each  provin<iew*    A  passage  in  TPBny's  episde^  confiftna  Am 
r%ht  and  privilege  ivhicb  Roman  fineemeii  ^joycd  of  appeaKn^  from 
provbeial  courta  to  Rome,  and,  in;  oMisequetice  of  sucfa  an  appeat» 
bekg  removed,  as  St*  Pat^  wid,  to-flie  capital,  to  tske^heir  trial  in 
the.  supreme  court  of  judi6atnre«     Ip  that  celebrated  efbAe.  to 
Trajan^  vAab  desired-  to  'be  mfeiined  ooneelrhin|  the.  principles  and 
conduct  of  die  ChriWans,  be  ikw  writes :  •  TJie  mclhod  I  faaTb 
observed  towards^those  wboliavebera  brquchl  before  me- w  Chris- 
tians is  this— I  mterrogat^  tb<m  whedi^r  th^  wele  CbrilttiaM;  i£ 
Aey  confessed^  I  repeated  the  quesdlon  twioaf  againt  ad^g'  threats 
at  -the  same  time,  when,,  if  they  sdll  pefs^yereq,*  IwdeTed  Aem  to 
be  immediate^  puni^d^  finr  I  wad  p(;silKiaS/ed,  ^tever  the  iwinr^ 
(tf  their  opionona  might  be,  fi  coiitumQcipus  and  infles^levCA^aiinacy 
certainly  deserved 'Correction;  .  There  were  others  also  broa^  be- 
foreme,  possessed, erf*  the  senke  infatuation,  but,^  being^- dti^ens. of 
Rome,  I  directed  them  10  be  c^^rried  tfaidier/^ 

IV.  ««The  Roman  method  of  f^stterin^and  confining  criminals 
was.  singular.  Oae  rad  of  a  <:;bains  that  was  of  ^ct^xnnodious  lengdi, 
was 'fixed  abiont  ihe  rij^ht  armof  the:prison^,  and  ^  odier  end 
was  fitftened  to  die  left  of  a  soldier.  Thus  a  s<Mier  was  corded 
to  the  prisoner;  and  every  where  attended^  and  guarded 'fairo.^  lUs 
manner  of  confiniemeiit-b  frequently  mentiened,  and  there  are  tbrnay 
beautifid  allusiosB  to  it  in  die.  Roman  writers.  Thtis  was  St  Pad 
confined/  Feftered,^  in  this  manner,.  He-delirared'Ins  apdogy  bdbre 
Festus;  tdi^  Agrippa,  aod  Bemice.  JfinA  it  wasihbcireiinstaiice 
Aat  occasioned  one  of  the  most  pathetic  Und  aflkctmg  strt^es  of  true 
oratory  that  eVer  was  displayed  either  ih  the  Gi^l^cian  or  Rooian 

1  JOion.  Halicarn.  lib.  t.  p.  281.  edit!  'Oxon.  1704.    See  lUso  p.^  3^  ejaadem  e^ 
S  ApptUiUioiiM  (iiidUBus  vfainonHii  quidom  Mtifstorom  ^netori  delegmnt  ;^  «e 

ptovinoMluiD  consqWibiis  virif,  qoaa  naflnilos  cajoaque  protmam  iMgWM  Top^- 

•Qi«et.    Saetob.  vit.  AofOit.  cap.  33.  v^wS.  e^it.  w.  Lig^BaX.  1662.  ^ 
s  Pliidi  EpiatoliBy lib.T  «piflt.  97.  pp.  722, 723.. edit.  ▼arl669.  , 
^  QQQnuuoQdQm'eadeiii  catena  et ^luAodiain  et  inUiteii  eopQ]jBi»8ie  ista  qostaai 

ganmiba  aiut^  pariter  iiicedimt.    Sonacc  £piat.  5.  Wn*  a.  p.  t3»  .Grononi,  £672. 

po  alao  Maiiiliue. 

Vinotonim  domintis,  loeiaaqfie  in  parU'^cateii»,' 
-  -    ...  Iisterdum  pctnis  innozia  eotpora  aonraft.  Lib.  V<  ▼.  flSS^CSB^. 

Aln  like  nianaer  tiie  brave  bat  vnfortnoate  Eumeaee  addreaaed  a  very  patMie 

fpMdi  to  Ilia  amj^  with  Iwalbttmca.  P&aUrcli,  fiiUDiiMt.  J^utin,  lib.  m.  ca^  8. 
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•emAe.  . .  WaM  to  CM  i^  notonh/  tbou,  bui  abo  ijx  ^t  ketar 
m^tUsdaUfWere  batl^  abMa-mnd  aUogetheriuek  w  lajn^  except  theie 
iomb  /  What  a  ptoidi^us  eff^t  mudt  diis  strikiiig  coBchision,  ehd 
the  a^Kol  tjie  irtmsheld  ap^  to  enibrce  it,  make  iqx»i  the  ounda 
of  dte  audience !  During,  the  two  years  that  St.  Paul  was  a  prisooer 
at  laige,  and  llve<l  at  Rooie  in  his  own  lured'boase,  he  was^subjeoled 
to  this  Gonfinemeim.  Paul  was.  sufiered  to  dwell  with  a iK>klier .tint 
kepiUmi  .  Hie.circnmfrtanee.  iof  »pubBdy  wearmg  this  chain,  and 
be»g  thus  eoupM  to  a  8ok)ie/,  ms  verjr  &graceltil*  and  -dishonour* 
abie^  and  theignoniy  of  it  would  naturaUy  ocouion  the  desertion  of 
fcnner  fiieoda  and  iMiquaiQtanoe.  flenoe  the  apostle  inunortalisel 
die  oBiae  of  Onesiphoms,  and  fervently  btereedte  with  God  to  bless 
his  fiunity^  .and  .to  'remember  lun^  in  the  liay  of  folure  Tecompences 
tat  a  rare  instanee  of  distiogtiished  fidelity  and  4i£bction  to  hitfi  when 
an  liad  cumed  away  iram  Urn  and  foraaken  him.  TTie  Lord  give 
merty.  ta  ike  hotue  of  OriemiWaf ,  Jnrheofi  r^proe^  me,  ^nd  vw 
dot  Jkasumto  ofmji^  chaiit,  tut  immediateiy  upon  hie.  arrival  in  Rime 
he  MvAl  me  o^  very  ditigfrndy  dU  he  found  me  J  'jHie'Lord  gran$ 
wMU>hmd^  hemayfmdmenyif'thelMrd  inthatday.  (2Tim. 
L  1^,17,18.) 

^SometiaMtf  die} prisoner  was  (aatened  to  two  soldiers,  one  on 
aadi  side,  wearing  a  chain  both  on  his  ri^t  jjnd  left  hand.  St.  PaiJ 
at  fint  ans  thus  ooofinad^  Whea  the'^une  received  him  &cm  the 
Ittiiids  of  the  JewB,''he4^ommanded  hhn  to  be  bound  with  two  chains. 

fActs  xmL  S3.)    In  tfnainantier  was  Peter  fettered  and  oonfined  by 
IeR)d  .Afrippa*    ^^  The  same  night  Peter  was  sleepng  between  two 
aoJdiers,  boand  with  two  diains.'^    (Acts  xii*  6.) 

^' It -fimher  appears,  that  if  the  soldiers,  who  were  thus  cmointed 
10  gpard  criouDais,  and  to. whom  they  were  chained,  sumiad  the 
ansoiier  to  esie^,  they  were  punished  with  d^th.  Thus,  when 
Peter  w]as  defiraned  oat  of  .prison  Iqra  miracle,  the  next  momm^ 
we  i^i  there  was  no  small  confusion  among  the  solii^ers  who  were 
appoaotad  h»  guards,  and.  to  aiiom  he  had  been  chained,  wbvt  was 
beeome  of  Peter. 

*<  in^tfnee  it  amiears^that  hb  dcGveranee  had  beene6ected,  and 
hk  abaekles  had.  iieen  miraculously  unloosed,  without  their  kniow« 
ledca,  when  they  were  sunk  in  repose.  Unon  which  Herod,  after 
wSnigairukless search,  for  him,  ordered  ul  diose  whQ  had  been 
OBtrusiedwiththecustodyof  Peteir to ba  executed/  (AiSts xu«  19r) 
In  like  manner  also  keepers  of  prisons  wiere  punishM  whh  death, 
if  die  confined  made  their  escape.  Tbb  is  evident  fiom  what  i» 
related  conce^^mng  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  PhiM]^pi. 
These,  after  dieir  bodies  were  mangled  with  scourges,  were  precipi- 
tated mto  the  public  dungeon,  and  |heir  feet  were  made  m  in  Uia 
slocks.  At.  midnight  these  gopd  men  prayed  and  sang  praises  to 
God  m  these  circumstances ;  when  suddenly  a  dreadful  eardiquake 
riiook  the  whole  prison  to  its  foundation,  all  the  doors  in  m  instant 

-_  Z I ,  »  .  .   ',     ,  » 

1  FrDbiain,  neat  ent  catenatut^  mumni  otten^t.  Jastin^  Ub.  zIt.  cap.  S^  f- 
S96.  GTonorii. 
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flew  oamh  voA  ihib  stucldes  of  >a  tte  piaaonm  iSKf^to-^ 
ffoand.  Thisnolent  coDcasswoawakeoinr  tke  keeper,  Vfhm  he 
8««r  die  doors  of -tfadpriscm  wide  ppen^  )i0curewliis;9mMd,  wlwis 
gMBg  to  plunge  it  m  bis  bosom,  coocluding  that  aM  the  piisDiim  had 
escaped.  ^I^  that  crisb  Paul  called  t&  him  with  a,k)Md  voioe,.eiitfeat^ 
10^  iiim  not  to  hnr  violeot  hands  upon  hifiiBelf,  .aasiirk^  lnm>a]l  the 
pnscwers  were  s^. 

V.  "The  RoQitfi  tribunal,: if  w«  maj^  judge  of  it  from  what  is 
related  concerkiing  Pilate^s,  was  erected  od  a  raisedratage,  die  floor 
of  which  was  enSbellished  with  a  teaseblled  pavemeat.-  Tim  cm- 
aisted  of  I^  square  pieces  of  mart^le,  or  of  maes  of  various  colouis, 
which  were.  diq)osed  and  arranged ^tb  great'  art  and  elegance,  to 
form  a  chequVod  and  pleasing,  apnearance.^  •  Plinjr  infoipR  uslbat 
this  re6nement  was  first  hitroduced  amoi^  die"  Romans  Iqr  Sjfftu* 
Their  great  ijien  were  so  food  of  this  jna^iifioeoce,  and  thought  it 
so  essential  to  theel^anceand  qpl^doiarof  Kfe,  that  dieyafipear 
to  have  carried  with  tlum  these  nleodid.matariala  to  form  sod  com- 
pose these  elaborate  floors,  fertheurWs,  for^iebrhOfiBfes,  andfer 
their  tribunals,  wherever  they  renoovedV-^&oni  a  defvaved  and  nM 
wretchedly  vitiated  taste,  at  last  deeming  them  &  n^ceasafy  and  in- 
di^twabie  fimiiture,'  not  mevely  a  vain  uid  pond,  dispi^  of  gran* 
deur^and  g^-ealness.  With  tins  variegated  pavement,  \cofn()os6d  of 
pieces  of  marble  or  stone  thus  disposed  and  ipombmed)  the  evaa^list 
informs  us,  diat  die  floor  of  Pilate's  tribunal  was  ornamented.  (Jdni' 
xix.  13.)  Such  an  embellishment  of  a  tiibunal  Was  only.a  pitmd 
ostentatious  di^lay  to  the  world  iif  Itafian  greatiiesa  ana  magmfi* 
cence,  calculated  lees  for  real  iise  than.  to.  strike  the  behoMors  with  an^ 
idea  of  the  boundless  prodigaCi^  and  extravagpaoe  ^f  the  Homahs. 

'^Haiong  mentioiied  HIate  the  Roroao  procurator,  we  ^cannot 
close  this  section  without  r^markii^  the  efibrts.  he  repeatedly:  made, 
when  he  sat  b  judgment  upon  Jesas^  to  aave  hkn  fitsadie^  de- 
teimined  fuiy  of  tbe^  Jews.  <  Five  successive  attehmts  are  emmer-s 
ated  by  commentators  and  ciidcs.  He  had  the  raflestconviGdQii 
of  his  innocence — that  it  was  merely  thrpngh  malice,  and  «  virulence  - 
which  nothing  could  placate,  thaf  they  demanded  his  execmbn.  Yet 
thoi^b  die  governor  for  ^  long  time  resisted  aU  their  united  ^cbtmour 
and  .importunity,  and,  conscious  that  he  had  done  nothings  word^  of. 
death,  steadily  refused  to  pronounce  the -sentence  of  ciHidemnatioii 
upon  him;  yet  one  argument,  which  m  a  menadi^  manner  tiiey 
addressed  te.him^  at  la^  tcrtally  shfxik  his -firmness,  and  induced  him 
to  yield  to-their  sanguinary  purpose*  The  Jews,  after  aggravating 
hisguih,  and  employing  evety  expedi^t  in  vain  to  influence  the 
■  ■    I '  >      <■  '       ■  '■  ■■      '        ■     '     '        I 

>  0|ra8  tet^^llatttm  el  parviiliB  eoloiis  ▼arii  kpillis  qjaadrAfUr  eonitabat,  qoibofl 
■olam  jpanmAnti  inenutabyitiir.    Varro  de  re  nuftiea,  Ub.  Hi.  1:       ' 

^  Lithostrota  ao^epUvere  aob  SyUa.    PUaU  Hift.  N«t.  lib.  znnri.  p.  60. 

a  In  expeditionibitt  teaaeUa  at  aectilia  paTimentm  circmntuliaM.  Suetoniiii  vita 
J.  OMarii.  cap.  49.  edit;  variomm  Laf .  Bat.  1600.    Vid-  etiam  not.    SaUkiaaii  ia 
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tha^ert^  to  mm  to  be  ch^e^eeL  Upon  faeoring  this,  all  l^i^  feimer 
finsmesi  iastaady  vanished  ;<  he  cooM  stem  the  ttmeot  Of-  pooqlar 
finy  06  kmgpr;  to  this  he  yieldkl,  ibd  inmiediatelT  ordered  his 
executioo.  T)i^  condoet  c^  Pikte' arose  frtnti  his  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  chanv^ter-  and  .temper  of  bb  master  Tiberius,"  vibo  was  a 
glocniy  old  tyrant,  da]^  and  night  incessandy,  haunted  Widi  the  fiends 
of  iealou^  and  suflpi(»xHHvbo  wimijd  never  kftwe  any  inoomdons 
in  his  gonreoun^t,  hut  pupidied  the  audibrs^mdimetters  of  diem  with 
inezoidilp  deadi.^  ,FiUief  thei^sfere,  hearing  the  «^ws  reiterating 
this  with  menaces»  diatif  be  let  hna  gp  b^  was  not. Cesar's  friend-^ 
kiiowni^  thejealottsnr  and  ornelty.  of  Tiberius,^  ^and  fearipg  that  die 
disappomted  rage  of.  the  JeW  would  imrtigate  them  to  aocuse.  hbn  ti> 
die  M  Qrrant,'  as  abet&ig  and  sufierii^  a  p^son  to  escape  with  im- 
punity^ who  had  assubied  ^  regal  title  and  cbaracteir  in  one  of  his 
pi'ovinoes,'^;^  al^tfiped  ior  his'ewn  staiety;.aiKl  rather  than  draw 
down  lipqahb  deVoted  bead,  die  retentoient  d*  the  soverelgd,  who 
would  jieyer  .forgive  or  forget- an^  injury^  real  or  knagiqsiy,  cohtmy 
to  his  own  judgment  andcleas  petauamraf  die  ^mocence  of  Jesus, 
senteneed  mm  tp  be  crucffied  ? . 

VI.  Though  not  strictly  a  .Roman  tribuoal,  yet.  as  M  shdi^s 
were  permitted  by  the  Rmnan  government^  the  senate  and  court  o( 
.Sreopitgui^  at  .A&ena,  cbiims  a  cone^  nodpe  iolthis  place.  This 
tribunal  is  said  to  bave  heeir  instituted  *  at  Athens^  by  Cecity  the 
founder  of  that  cilj,  ,a9d.wiis^>ecilebrated  .fon  the  strict  equity  of  its 
decisions.  Among  the  variou&causes  of  which  it  took.  6ognizanee. 
were  matters  of  reiipon,  the  consecratibn  of  new  gods,  •  ereeti<m  ci 
temples  and  altars,  a^ad'the  introdtiction  of^  new  .oereipoQies.  into 
divine  wordiip. :  Qa. this  account  St.- Paul  was  brougbt  before  the 
tribunal  of  w  Areopaps  as  a  setter  forih  of  strange  gods^  because 
ke  freoKhed  unto  the  Adienians;  Jemis  uid  AvwAv^c  or  UU  Resur- 
reahfi.  (Acts  xvii.  19.)  Its  »ttingis  were  held  oil  the  Aj^io;  lh»yK^ 
cftJSBxy  Mars  (whence  .'its  liame  was  derived),  v^ch  is  {situated 
in. die  midst  of  me'  city  of  Athens,  oj^iosita  to  the  Acropdis  or 
dtadd,  and  is  an  .insulated  precipitous  rock,  broken  tow^s  thcT 
soudi,  and  on  the  north  side  sloping  geody  down  to  die  temple  of 
Tlieseus.  Its  appearance  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Cjarke: 
— ^''It  is/not  posable  to  conceive.' &  situation 'of  greater  pm},  or 
one  more  calculated  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  a  preacher,  than  thcit 
in  wfaidi  the'  aposdewas  here  placed  :  and  the.trudi  of  thbj 
periiaps,  win  never  be  bettet  fek  than,  by, a  qiectator,  who  frem 
dlis  eminenoe  actualk  beholds,  the  monuments  ^of  pagan  pomp  and 
superstition,  by  whicn  he^  ^hom^  the  Adienians  considered  ^as  the 
seiUir  forth  of  strafige  gods,  was  then  ^nroonded ;  fepres^ting  to 
die  imagmaaon  the  .disciples  of  Socratqs  and  of  Plato,  die  dogmatist 

1  866  Suetonsos,  Taeitos,  Dion  GaMnns. 

S  Philo  makai  ths  Yvty  same  raaark  coacaraing  PiUte,  p.  390.  edit.  Man^r. 
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of  tbfrpofd^  and  ibe^icbplic  of  tbe  academjr,  aAiresied  kjr  a  poor 
mad  lowlv  Biaiiy  wfao^  rude im ipeecA,  witlioiit  ^entieimgvm^  cf 
pum^t  wuJhmj  enjoioed  (Mrecepti  oontray  to  tbcpr  IMe,  and  rerj 
liqstile  to  their  prejudices.  One  oS  tbe  peeiiliar  uiivilyft.Qf  die 
Areopaghc  aeemft  lo  have  been  aet  a^^defianeeby  (be  teal  of  >SuDt 
Paul  oa  tbiB  oocafioo ;  nam^,  that  of  ioffietii^  extreme  aod  exem- 
plaiy  puoishmeiit  upoo  anjr  perapn,  ts^  sbodd  aii^  Ae  celehratioii 
of  tbe  hoiy  raym^ries,  or  hbipheme  fbe  gods  of  Qaeeoe.  We 
ascended  totbeauswut  bytneaoaof  stepacut  in  die  natural  stone. 
Tbe  suUime  abene  here  eitbil^ed»  is  ao  sttikiDg^diaia'brief  descrip- 
tm of  it  maj  prove hovr  trdjr  k 4)fim to usa conunelrtaiy  tipoa  tbe 
apoade's  wcsrds,  as  tbej  were  delivered  iqpoo  the. spot*  He  stood 
iqpoD.the  top'of  the  rock,  and  beneath  the  eanM>7  of  heavte.  Be* 
lore  him  there  fj^aa  8f»^  a  glorious  pie^ecc  oT  mountaiiia,  islands, 
seas,, and  skiea:  beUnd  hun  toweired  the  lofty  Acrt^fis,  trowned 
ivkh^aU  its  mwt)Ie  temples.  Tbua  e^rary  oli^ect,  whether  m  the  face 
of  nature,  or  among  the  works  of  art,  eonqxred  to  elevate  tbe  mbd, 
and  to  ^  jtwith  reverence  towards  .that  bcihg,  vfk»  made  and  jfov* 
em$  ih€  mrld  (Ads  xvji.  24.  29.)';  who  sitteth  in  that  Ji^  i^icb 
.  no  qaortar  eye  ,qm  BfifsoaLchi  and  yeti^  fakb  untt>  the  meanest  <^  his 
creahtfes :  in  vohtm  wa  hoe  imd  aiove  mid  have  our  hekig/*^ 
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.'  *    CRIMINAL  LAW  OP  THE  JEWS: 

L  Crihes  against  God« — 1.  Jlcfobfry.— 2.  Bkupkemff.^''^^  Tided} 
PrapJUsifing. — 4.  Divfitalio.fi.— 5.  jPerfury.-^U.  Cniiisa  ao^st 

pARtoTS    AND    RQUBS.«»ni.-   CuiflliS    AO^^INaT    PlU>PSlCTT  S-— 

1.  J%e/t.^2.  Man^UaKng.-^,  The  Crime  of  den^  cnf  On^ 
taken  m  trusty  or  faund.'^.  Regulations  concerning  Debtom.^^ 
IV.  GiujfES  AGAINST  thS'Person.— ^1.  Murderi-^2^  Somidde./'^ 
3.  Corporal  iyuriet^-r^.  Crima  ofLiut,-^*  Crikss  of  &1alics« 

I.  XT  hzfS  been  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,'  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  worship  o(  tbe  only  true  God  was  a  fundamental  object  of  the 
Mosaic  polity.  The  government  of  the  Israelites  being. ^  Theocracy, 
di'at  is,  one  in  which  the  supreme  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the 
Almighty,  who  vtras  regarded  as/their  kmg,  it  was  to  be  expected  that, 
in  a  state  confessedly  religious,  crimes  against  the  Supreme  Majesty 
of  Jehovah  should  occupy  a  primaiy  place  in  the  statutes  given  by 
Moses  to  that  people.    Accordingly,    .. 

1.  JMatry;  diat  is,  the  worsinp  of  other  gods,  in  the  Mosaic 

mad  Topognphioal  Tour  tliroagb  Gteece,  voL  i.  op.  961»  8Gi. 

<  Tlu>  MetionkwhdAlT^tti  iMd^mwt  of  Ifidnalis's  CammeBtaxim,  voLif. 
pp- 1— aia. 

3  See  pp.  77—81.  #iipr«. 
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hm  occupifts  tke  first^  plaee  iq  the  Ksi  rf  tmmes.'  b  was  mdeed>  a 
crime  not  iHerely  against, God|  Jbnt  atso  ^gsinst  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  state»  and  oonseqden^  was  a  sp^eies.of  kigh /feitMH,* which  was 
capitallf  punished.  This  crime  consisted  not  in  ideas  and  opinions, 
but  in  the  overt  act  of  worshipping  other  ^ods. '  An  IsracUte  tlierefore 
was  guil^  of  i4ohilary,  .  t      ^  ~ 

(1.)  When  be  actually  wocshipped  other  gods  besides  Jerovaii, 
the  onfy-  true  God*  This  was,  po>perly  speaking,  die  state  crime 
just  noised  ;  an^  it  is,  at  the  same  time^  the  greatest,  of  aB  ofiences 
ttgmst  sound  feascm  and  eominoii  sense^i  This  crime  was  prohibiteid 
b  the  first  of  the  ten  commtuidroents.    (Exod.  xxv  ^)' 

J 2.)  By  wmJUppifig  tnu^et,  whether  txf -the  true  God  under  ^ 
ble  fenny  to  wtii^h  the  Isi^elites  were  but  too  prone  (Exod. 
xxxii*  4,  5.  Judg.  xvii.  3.  leviii.  4--^«  14-T--17.  3a,  31.  vi*  3d — 33. 
fiH.  24—27.  .i  Kmgs  XII.  ^6-^1.),.  dr  of  the  images  of  Ae  gods 
of  the  Gentiles,  of  tfhich  we  have  so  nrany  instances  in  (be  sacred 
history..  All  tmii^e-if^Mt]p' whatever  is  expresdy  forbidden  in 
Exod.  xat.  4»  S^ ;  aiid  a  curae  is  denounced  againsl  it  in  Deut. 
xxvS.  15. 

(3.)  By^nvMnUwn  brfarejOr  ad&ra^an  {fjiuek  images^  or  of  any 
thing  dse  revered  as  a  gpd,,80ch  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  (Ex6d« 
xx<  5«  xxsuv.  14.  Betit.-  iv.  19.)  Tins  prostration  consisted  b  falling, 
down  oi^  the  kneea^  atKi  at-tbe  same  time  touchitig  the  ground  with 
tfaeferebead.         ^        ;         :  ,     '- 

(4.)  Btf  kamaig  abart  w  groM  deducted  to  idoh^  or  mt^ei 
ihattcf;  afl  which  the  Mosaic?  law  r^uh-ed  to  be  utterly  destroyed 
(£xdd.'xxxiv.')3.  Deut.  vii.  5.  xii.^.) ;  arid  the  Israelites  were  pro* 
mlMted,  by  ^  Deut.  vii.  25,  26«„  from  keepings  or  even  bringing-^  into 
didrixMises,  the  gold  and  silver  that  had' been  upbnany  image, 
lestftiAouUj^fOfieaMMre,  and*'Iead  them  astray:  because^  having 
been  once  <ponse<^ted  to  an  idbl^^d,  (consid^rioig  the  Qien  pre^ 
vaknt  snpersdtioD  as  to  the  l-ealk^of  such  deities  J  some  idek  of 
jtssaactiiy,  or  some,  dread  of  it,  might  still  have  continued,  mA  have 
this  been  the  means  of  propagating  idolatry  afresh  among  their 
dddren.  '  •    .♦  .  i.       r 

{b.)  By  offering  iocrifiees  to  tcbir,  which  was  expressly  forbid'* 
den  in  iJevit.  xvii.  1 — 7.,  es|>eciafy  human:  victims^  the  sacrifices 
af  wUch  (it  is  weD'  known)  prevail0(il  to  a  frightful  extent  Parents 
inundafied  thcnr  ofipring :  this  horrid  practice  was  introduced  among 
the  Israelites,  from  the  Caiiaanites,  and  is  repeatedly  r qnrobated  by 
die  prophets  in  the  most  pointed,  manner.  ;  The  OTOring  of  huihan 
victiins  was  prohibited  in  Levit.  xviii.  21.  compared  with  2,  3,  24 — 
30.  XX.  ] — 5*  Deut.  xii..30i  and  xviii.  10. 

(6.)  By  eating  of  offefings  made  to  idoU,  made  by  other  people^ 
who  mvitea  them  to  meir  offering  feastt.  /Riough  no  special  law 
was  enacted  i^ainst  thusr  attending  the  festivals  of  then:  gods,  it  is 
evidendy  presupposed  as  ludawful  in  Exod.  xxxiv.!l54 

Idolatiy  was  punished  by  stoning  the  guilty  individuai.  When 
M  whole  chy  beeame  guilrjr  of  idoiatiy,  it  was  considered  in  a  state 
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^  rebdiioo  agunst  tbe  gcyieaaieet,  and  waa  trealed  ac^oriiDg  to 
thehwsTiif  war.  lu  Wiabitanto,'  aad  all  theH*  catde  were  piK  to 
death ;  no  spoil  warmade,  bol.  eteiy  thnig  tfbkh  h  coatained  was 
Jburat^  togetticr  wkb  the  ciQr  iMit;  nor  was  h  e?er  dowed  to  be 
rebuilt  (Deut.  xiiL  IS— 19.)  This  law  does  notiippear  to  lucre 
beea  partmilailjr  eniqrced ;  die  Israefites  (from  tbek  -proneneas  to 
adopt  she  then  aknoat  tmiverBsilljr  mevaleDt  po^rtheism)  m  most  cases 
oyerloeiEed  the  crime  of  a  dhr  ^t  becfime  aoloriously  idcriatxous ; 
wheoM  it  happeiied,  tfwt  idoiuiy -was  Mt  confined  to  any  one  dity, 
bat  soon  ovei^pread  tbe  wbole  naidoif .  In  this  caae,  friien  die  people, 
oi  a  people,  broi^  goSt  upon  themselves  -by  their  idolatiyy  <jvod 
reserved  to  him^-  the  inffietion  of'  the'  puoymientB  demMHiced 
apimit  that  national  crimex;  which  consisted  m  wars,  fitroines,'  and 
odier  natiopal  ludgmenls,  and  (when  die  'measure  of  thcSr  miqojtj 
was  comnleted)  in  the  destruction  of  their  polity,  andtbe  trazi^orta- 
tion^of  toe  people  as  slaves  into  other  kiids;  (Lev.  xxvi.  Deut. 
xxyui.  xxix.  ztxii.)  For  the  crime*  of  ^edodng  omers  to  dia  wdrdiq;i 
of  strange  goda»biit  more -especially  where  a  pretended  pro|d)ei  (who 
m^t  often  naturally  antidpale  wh|it  would  come  to  pas$)  uttered 
predictions  tending  to  lead  the  peode  into  iddaay,  the  appointed 
pnniahment  was  stoniog  to  death*  *  (ttedt.  xiii.  S-^12.)  In  order  to 
prevent  the  barWous  immohtiODof  ili&iit^  Moses  dCToooced  the 
publishment  of  stofiing  upon  dnse  who  qfkrei  horaaasacrifiees;  wfaicfa 
the  byeHrtanden  mi^  instant^  teecute  upon  the  deKngoeiit  when 
caught  in  die  act,  without  any  judicial  inquiry  whatever.  ^Levit. 
XX.  2.)  - 

2.  God  hnng  both  die  soverei^  aad  legisbtlor  of  the  Israelites, 
Bhupkemg  (that  is^  die  q[ieaking  injuriously  of  hTs  name,  bis  attri* 
bijrtes,  Us  govmunent^  and  hb  rQveiatkm^  was  nofVinly  a  crime 
against  Him^  but  also  agaiOst  the  state ;  n  was  tfa»efore  punished 
capip%  by  ^Mom.    (Levit.  xxiv.  10— -14.) 

3.  It  appears  from  Deut.  xviii.  30»— >^.  that  a  Fdw  t^r^gAet 
was  punished  capitally,  b^g  i9tcned  to  'deadi ;  and  there  were  two 
cases  in  which  a  person  was  held  as.  convicted  of  ihe  crime;  and 
coBseouently  liable  to  its  punishment,  vIe.  (!•)  If  he'bad  propbeaed 
niy  tlung  in  the  name  of  any  qdier  god,— «^^etfaer  it  took  plaeecr 
not/— be  was  at  dl  evaots  conddeied  as  a  fake' i>ii>{rfiet,  and,  as 
inich,  s^med  to  deatb«  (Deut  xin.  S — 6.)^2.)  ut  prophet  sjpcke 
in  the  name  of  the  true  God|  he  was  tolerated,  so  long  as  be  remain- 
ed unconvicted  of  imposture,  even  thoo^  he  threatened  cafaonity  or 
destruction  to  the  state,  and  he  could  not  W  punished :  but  ^ibUn 
the,  event  which  he  had  predicted  did  noit  come  to  pass;  he  wras  re- 
garded as  an  audacious  impostor,  aad,  as  such,  was  stoned.  (Deut 
xviB.21,22.) 

4.  Dwinaiion  is  the  coqecturing  of  future  events  from  dungs 
wluch  are  suroosed  to  presage  them.  The'  eastern  people  were 
always  fond  ot  dirination,  magic,  die  curious  arts  of  inteipreting 
dreams,  and  of  obtamm^  a  knowledge  of  fiiture  events.  When 
Moses  gave  die  law  which  bears  his  name  to  the  Israelites,  this 
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&poMoa  bad  long  been  txmnnon  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring 
oountries.  Now,  m  these  Tain  arts  in  order  to  prv  into  futurity,  and 
ail  dnrinatioii  idiatever,  unless  God  was  coosuhed  by  profAets,  or  by 
Urim  and  Thununtm  (the  sacred  lot  kept  by  the  high  priest),  were 
expressly  prohibited  fay  l3xe  statutes  of  Lsv.  xil*  26.  31.  xx.  6.  23. 
27.  and  I>eut.  xviii.  9—12.  ^  In  the  case  of  a  person  tran^ressbg 
these  bws,  by  camuking  a  (firiner,  God  reserved  to  hiinself  the  in- 
ffiedon  of  his  punishment ;  the  transgressor  not  beine  amenable  to 
the  secdar  magistrate.  (Ley*  xx.  6.)  Th^  diviner  Umself  was  to 
be  stoned.  (Lev.  xx.  27.)  . 

5.  Perjury  is,  by  the  Mosaiclaw,  most  peremptorily  prohibited  as  a 
most  heibous  sin  against  God ;  to  whom  the-  punishment  of  it  is  left, 
and  who  in  Exod.xx*  7.  expressly  promises  that  he  w31.  inflict  it, 
widioat  ordaining  the  infliction  of  any  punishment  by  the  temporal 
ma^strate  ;  except  only  in  the  case  of  a  man  falsely  chavging  another 
with  a  crime,  in  which  case,  the  false  wimess  was  liable  to  the  same 
punishment  idiich  would  have  been  mfiicted  Qn  the  accused  party  if 
be  had  been  found  to  have  been  realfy  |uihy  (as  is  shown  in  p.  135. 
nfra) ;  not  indeed  aa  the  jmnishment  of  perjury  against  God,  bid  of 
£dse  witness.  -• 

n.  Cbiioss  A6AIK8T  Paiibiits  ond  Magistrates  constitute  an 
important  article  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  Hebrews. 

1.  In  the  firnn  of  edvenunent  among  that  peopk^,  we  recognise 
much  of  .the  patriarchal  spirit ;  in  consequence  of  which  fathers 
enjoyed  great  rights  over  their  families.  The  cursiiig  of  parentsrr* 
that  is,  not  only  me  imprecation  of  evil  bo  them,  but  probably  also  all 
rude  and  reproad^  language  towards  them,  was  punidied  with 
death.  (Exod.  xxi.  17.  l^t.  xx.  9.) ;  as  likewise  wa3  the  etrii^ 
of  them.  (Exod.  xxi.  15.)  An  example  of  the  crime  of  cursing  oi 
a  parent,  which  is  iidly  in  pomt,  is  given  by  Jesus  Christ  in  Matt.  xv. 
4---6.  ot  Mark  vii.  9---12. ;  ^  where  he  upbraids  the  Pharisees  wkb 
their  giving,  from  their  deference  to  human  traditi<Mis  and  doctrines, 
such  an  exposition  of  the  divine  kw,  as  converted  an  action,  which, 
fay  the  law  of  Moses,  would  have  b«en  punished  with  death,  mto  t 
fow,  both  obligatcuy  and  acceptable  in  the  sieht  of  God.  It  seems, 
Aat  it  was  then  not  uncommon  for  an  undutiful  and  degenerate  son, 
who  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  ,borden  of  supporting  his  parents,  and 
m  his  wrath,  to  turn  them  adrift  upon  the  wide  world,  to  say  to  his 
bther  or  mother^  JEbr&Oft,  or.  Be  thai  K&rban  (consecrated)  which  I 
JmU  appmiriate  to  thy  support;  that  is.  Every  thing  tohereunih  I 
mi^  ever  a»d  or  servt  thee,  and,  of  course,  every  things  which  1  ought 
to  devote  to  thy  rdirfin  the  days  of  helpless  old  age^  I  here  vow  unto 
God. — ^A  most  abominable  vow  indeed !  and  which  God  would, 
unquestionably,  as  litde  q>prove  or  accept,  as  he  would  a  vow  to 
commit  adultery.  And  yet  some  of  the,  Pharisees  pronounced  on 
«ich  vows  this  strange  decisioii ;  ^at  they  were>  absolutely  obligatory, 
9iid  that  the  son,  w1k»  uttered  such  words,  was  bound  to  abstain  from 
coBtributing,  in  die  smallest  article,  to  the  use  of  his  parents;  becausd 
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9f9ry  tlsDg,  tbit  should  have  been  so  8pprapriated>bad  becooie  oon* 
secrated  to  God,  and  cckdd  no  longer  be  appli^  to  thoir  use,  witlioiit 
sacrilege  and  a-  breach  of  his  vow.  But  en  this  exposition,  Christ 
not  only  remarked,  that  it  abrogated  the  fifth  oonunandment,  but  he 
likewise  added,  as  a  counter-doctrine,  that  Moses,  ^heir  own  len* 
lator,  had  exnressty  declared,  that  de  man  vfho  eurudfaiher  or  smer 
duerved  io  die.  Now,  it  is  impossible  for  a  manto  curse  Us  parents 
more  e&cfiialljr,  than  by  a  vim  like  this,  when  he  interprets  it  with 
such'rigour,  as  to  preclude'  him  froin  doii^  any  thing  in  fbtnre  for 
their  benefit.  It  is  not  imprecating  upon  them  a  curse  m  the  com- 
mon style  of  curses,  winch  evaporate  mto  air ;  but  it  is  fiilfillii^  the 
«urse,  and  malnng  it  tn  all  intents  and  purposes  effiectuaL^ 

Of  the  two  crimes  abore  noticed,  the  act  of  striking  a  parent  evinces 
the  roost  depraved  and  wicked  dispositfen :  and  severe  asihe  pimisb* 
ment  was,  few  parents  would  aj^ly  to  a  magistrate, 'tuitil  all  methods 
had  been  tried  iii  vain.  Both  these  crimes  are  included  in  the  case 
of  the  stubborn^  reheffious,  and  drunkard  son;  whom  Us  parents 
were  unable  to  keep  m  order,  and  who,  when  intoxicated,  endangered 
the  lives  of  others.  Such  an  nrreclaimable  .offender  was  to  be  pu- 
nished with  stoning.  (Deut.  xxi.  18^-21.)  Severe  as  this  law  may 
assm,  ure  have  no  instance  recorded  of  its  being  carried  into  efibct; 
but  it  must  have  had  a  most  salutary  qieration  in  the  preventimi  of 
crimes,  in  a  cfimate  like  dmt  of  Palestine,  where  (as  in  all  sontbero 
climates^  liquor  produces  more  formidable  efibcts  than  with  ns,  end 
where  also  it  is  roost  probable  that,  at  that  time,  the  people  had  not 
the  same  eflfoacious  means  which  we  possess,  ^  securing  drunkards, 
and  preventing  thefn  from  doii^  miscUef. 

2.  Civil  government  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  pfOvisioais  amde 
in  all  well  regulated  states  for  respecting  the  persons  of  magistrates. 
We  have  seen  in  a  former  diapter,^  that  when  the  reed  govenunent 
was  estabfished  amonz  the  Israelites,  the  person  of  the  khig  was 
inviolable,  even  thou^  he  might  be  tjrrannical  and  onjust  It  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  due  executk>n  of  justice,  that  the  per* 
sons  of  magistrates  be  sacred,  and  that  they  should  not  be  msuked 
in  the  discharge  of  their  office.  AH  reproachflil  words  ot  curses, 
uttered  against  persons  invested  widi  authority,  are  prc^bited  m 
Exod.  xxfi.  28.  No  pimishment,  however  is  specified ;  probably  it 
was  left  to  the  discl*edon  of  die  judge,  mid  was  difiSwent  according  so 
the  rank  of  the  magistrate  and  the  extent  of  the  crime. 

ni.  The  Crimss  or  oflfences  ACkinsr  paof£rtt,  mentioned  by 
Moses,  are  theft,  man-stealing,  and  the  denial  <rf  any  tUng  taken  b 
trust,  or  found. 

1.  On  the  crime  of  Tkefty  Moses  imposed  the  punisfament  of 
douUe  (and  in  certain  cases  sdU  higher)  restitution ;  and  if  the  tkiet 
were  unable  to  make  it  (which  however  could  rarely  happen,  as 
every  Israelite  by  law  had  his  paternal  field,  the  ^jrops  €i  wUch 
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augiit  be  attadied),  be  was  (»dered  to  be  aold  for  a  slave,  and  pay^ 
meot  was  Id  be  cnade.to  the  injured  party  oat  of  the  purchase  mooey.  ^ 
(£](Dcl.  zxii.  1. 3.)  The  same  praedce  obtains,  according  to  Chardin» 
amoog  the  Persians.  The  ivisdom  of  this  regulation  is  much  greater 
than  the  generality  of  muikind  are  aware  of :  for,  as  the  desire  of 
gam  and  the  lave  of  luxuries  &e  the  prevalent  inducements  to  theft, 
restitution  varied  according  to  circumstances  would  effectually  prevent 
the  jonfawfiil  gratification  of  that  desire,  while  the  idle  man  would 
be  deterred  from  steaGng  by  the  dread  of  slavery,  in  which  he  would 
be  compelled  to  worl^  by  the  power  of  blows.  If,  however,  a  thief 
was  found  breaking  into  a  house  in  the  nidit  season,  he  might  be 
kifled  (Exod.  xxii.  2.),  but  not  if  the  sun  had  arisen,  in  which  case 
he  might  be.  known  and  apprehended,  and  the  restitution  ihade, 
which  was  enjoined  by  Moses.  When  stolen  oxeKi  or  sheep  were 
buod  in  the  possession  of  a  thief,  he  was  to  make  a  twofold  restitu- 
tioo.to  the^  owner,  njfho  thus  obtained  a  profit  for  his  risk  of  loss. 
(Exod.  xxit*  3.)  This  punishment  was  applkable  to  every  case  in 
which  the  art^de  stolen  remained  unaltered  in  his  possession.  But 
if  it  was  already  alienated  ot  slaughtered,  the  criminal  was  to  restore 
fow-foU  for  a  sAeep,  and  Jive-fold  for  an  ox  (Exod.  xxii.  1.),  in 
consequence  of  its  great  value  and  kidispensable  utility  in  agriculture, 
to  tbe  Israefiles,  wlK>\had  no.  horses.  In  the  time  of  Sobmon,  when 
prapeity  had  become  more  valuable  .fnyra- the  increase  of  commerce, 
the  punishment  of  restitution  ms- increased  to  seven-foM.  (Prov.  vi. 
30f  St.)  When  a  thief  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave 
(Exad.  xxii.  3*),  probably  for  as  many  years  as  were  necessary  for 
the  extinctiOD  of  Hie  debt,  and  of  course,  perhaps  tor  life ;  thbush 
in  other  oases  the  Hebrew  servant  could  be  made  to  serve  only  for 
six  years.  If,  however,  a  thief,-r-4ifter  bavin^  denied,  even'  upon 
Qith,  any  d»k  vrith  which  he  waa  charged,^*had  the  honesty  (HT 
consoeiice  to  retract  his  perjury,  and  to  confess  his  guilt,  instead  of 
double  restitution,  he  faadomy  to  repay  the.  amount  stolen,  and  one- 
^  more.  (Levit  vi.  3. 5.)  In  case  of  debt  also,  the  creditor  might 
8eise>tbe  dimor's  person  and  seH  him,  together  with  his  wife  and 
ehildren,  if  he  had  any.  This  is  mferred  from  the  words  of  die 
statute,  jtt  Levit.  xxy.  39.  Tliere  is  an  allusion  to  this  custom  m 
Job  XXIV.  9.) ;  and  a  case  in  poiiit  is  related  in  2  Kii^  Jv.  1.  .  This 
practice  also  obtained  among  tbe  Jews  in  the  days  oi  Nehemiah  (v. 
1 — 5.),  and  Jesus  Christ  refers  to  in  Matt,  xtiii.  35. 

3.  Jlfian'^t&dingj  that  is  die  seizing  or  stealing  of  the  person  of  a 
fiee4ioni  Israelite,  eidier  to  use  him  as  a  slave  Imiiself,  or  to  sell  turn 
as  a  slave  to  ^others,  was  absoltitely  and  irremissibly  punished  with 
death.  (Exod.  xxi.  16.  Deut.  xxiv.  7.) 

3.  "Where  a  person^  was  judicially  convicted  of  having  denied 
mf  thing  eommittU  to  histrusij  or  foimd  by  hiiii,  his  pimishment, 
as  in  the  caae  of  theft,  was  double  restitution ;  only  that  it  never,  aa 
m  that  crime,  went  so  fer  as  quadruple,  or  quinfiiple  restitution ;  at 
bast  aociting  of  this  kind  is  ordained  in  Exod  xxii.  8.    If  the  person 
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WOcw»A  of  ifais  crime  had  sfrarn  himself  guiUess,  and  afterwards, 
iiom  the  impulse  of  his  (conscience,  acknowfedged  Uie  coomaasioo  of 
perjury,'  be  kd  only  ooe4fth  beyond  the  value  of  the  artide  denied 
lo  refund  to  its  aimer;"  (Leyit.vi.  5.) 

4.  The  Mosaic  laws  respecdi^  iMion  were  widely  difibreDt  from 
tlttee  which  obtain  m  European  countries :  the  mode  of  procedure 
aaoetioned  by  them,  though  ample,  was  very  efficient.  Peraons, 
wlk)  had  property  due  to  them,  might,  if  they  chose,  secure  it  either 
by  means  oi  a  mortgage,  or  by  a  pledge^  or  by  a  bondsman  or 
surety. 

^  (1.)  The  creditor,  when  about  to  receive^a  pledge  for  a  debt,  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  debtor's  house,  and  take  what  he  {leased ; 
Jmtwas  to  wait  be&re  the  door,  till  the  debtor  shouljk  dehyer  up  that 
pladge  with  which  he  could  most  easily  dispense.  (DeuU  xxiv.  10, 
11.  Compare  Job  xxii.  6.  xxiv.  3.  7 — ^9.) 

(2.)  When  a  mill  or  a  miD-^lone,  or  an  upper  garment,  was  ^en 
4S  a  pledge,  it  was  not  to  be  kept  aD  night.  These  ^cles  appear 
to  be  specified  as  examjdes  tfx  all  other  tmngs  with  which  the  debtor 
couM  not  diq[>ense  without  great  inconvenience.  (Exod.  xxii.  26, 27. 
Deut.  xxiv.  6.  12.) 

rS.)  The  debt  which  remained  unpaid  until  the  seventh  or  sab- 
batic year  (during  which  the  ami  was  to  be  left  without  cultivation, 
and,  consequently,  a  person  was  not  supposed  to.be  in  a  conditkm  to 
make  payments,)  could  not  be  exacted  dnrii^  that  period.  ^Deiit 
XV.  1 — 11.)  .  But,  at  other  times,  in  case  the  debt  was  not  paid,  the 
creditor  m^ht  seize,  first,  the  hereditary  land  of  the  debtor,  and 
enjoy  its  produce  until  the  debt  waspaid,  or  at  least  vntil  the  yearof 
jubilee ;  or,  secondly,  the  howei.  Inese  might  be  soM  in  perpetuity, 
except  those  bekmgmg  to  the  Levites.  (Leyit.  xxv.  14-*r32.)  'ttirdfy, 
m  case  the  house  or  land  wa?  not  sufficient  to  cancel  the  debt,  or  if  it 
'  so  hafmened  that  the  debtor  had  none,  the  penon  of  the  debtor 
might  be  sold,  together,  with  his  wife  and;  children,  if  he  had  an^. 
This  is  implied  in  Lev.  xxv.  39. ;  and  this  custom  is  alluded  ti>  in 
Job  xxbr.  9. .  It  existed  b  the  time  of  EUsha  (2  Kings  iv.  1.)  :  and 
on  the  return  of  the  Jews*  fiom  the  Babybnish  captivity^  some  rich 
persons  exercised  this  right  over  their  poor  debtors.  (Mehem.  v.  1 — 
13.)  Our  Lord  aUudes  to  the  same  custom  m  Matt  xviii.  25.  As 
the  |)ers8n  of  the  debtor  mieht  thus  be  seised  and  sdd,  his  eatde  and 
Jumiture  were  consequenUjr  Kable  for  his  debts.  This  is  alhided 
to,  by  SokHnon,  in  Prov.  xxiL  27.  It  does  not  appear  that  imprison- 
ment for  debt  existed  in  the  age  of  Moses,  but  it  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Jesus  ChrisL  (Matt*  xviii.  34.J 

(4.)  If  a  person  had  become  bondsman  one  surety  kir  another,  he 
wes  liable  to  be  called  vpoa  for  payment  in  the  same-way  with  the 
orinnal  debtor.  But  this  pracdce*does  not  i^ipear  to  have  obtAined 
betore  the  time  of  Sokmion,  (in  whose  Proverbs  there  are  several 
references  to  it,)  when  it  was  attended  with  serioos  consequences, 
it  seems  that  the  foRl|al^y  observed  was,  for  the  person  who  became 
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surety  iagi^e,  hu  hahd  io  Aa  dAior,  and  not  to  the  creditor,  to 
bmniate  wat  fae  boeame,  in  a  legal  sense,  onB  with  the  debtor;  for 
Sdomoi^  cautions  bi3  son  against  ^ving  bis  blutd  to  a  $irangerj  to  a 
persoD  whose  circumstances  he  did  not  kifbw;  and  entreats  him  t» 

Eand  urge  the  person  to  whom  he  had  given  his  band,  or  for  whom 
had  beoHne  surety,  to  pay  his  own  debt :  so^  that  it  must  have 
been  lo  the  debtor  that  the  hand  was  giv^n.  See  Pror.  xi.  15.  xvii. 
la.  and  xxii.  26. 

IV.  Among  the  cbimss  which  may  be  coitimitted  against  thb 
msair, 

1.  Murder  claims  the  first  place.  As  this  is  a  crime  of  the  most 
heinous  nature,  Moses  has  described  fow  accessory  circumstances 
or  marks,,  by  which  to  disdngi^  it  6x>m  simple  homicide  or  man- 
sfauighter,  viz.  (1.)  When  it  proceeds  from  hatred  or  enmity.  (Numb. 
Bocv.  30,  21.  Deut  xix.  11.) — (2.)  When  it  paxiceeds  from  thirst 
of  blood,  or  a  desire  to  satidte  revenge  with  the  blood  of  another. 
(Numb.  XXXV.  20.) — {3.)  When  it  is  committed  j7reme<^a^j?£{/jf  and 
decei^idfy,  (Exod.  xxi.  14*)-^(4.)  When  a  man  Hes  in  wait  for 
another,  ftJls  iqKm  him,  and  shtys  him.  (Deut.  xix.  11.)— The  pu»* 
nishment  of  murder  was  death  without  all  power  of  redemption. 

2.  Homieide  or  Manslaughter  is  discriminated  by  the  following 
adjuncts  or  drcumstances :-— (1.)  That  it  takes  place  without  hatred 
or  ennuty.  (Numb.  xxxv.  22.  Deut.  xix.  4— 6.-4-(2.)  Without  thirst 
for  revenge.  (Exod.  xxi.  13.  Numb.  xxxv.  22.  W3.)  When  it  hap- 
pens bj  misbdcd.  (Numb.  xxxv.  11.  15.)^4./  By  accidenty  or  (as 
k  'is  termed  in  the  Ei^lish  law)  ehancMnedley.  (Deut.  xix.  5.)  In 
order  to  constitute  wilful  murder,  besides  enmity,  Moses' deemed  it 
essentia],  that  the  deed  be  perpetrated  by  a  blow,  a  thrust,  or  a  cast, 
or  other  thing  of  such  a  nature  as  inevitably  to  cause  death  (Numb. 
xxxv.  16—21.) :  such  as,  the  use  of  an  iron  tool,— -a  stone,  or  piece 
of  wood,  that  may  prdbably  cause  death,-Mhe  striking  of  a  man 
wilfa  the  fist,  out  of  enmity, — ^pushing  a  man  down  in  such  a  manner 
that  his  life  is  endangeredf-^^end  throwing  any  thing  at  a  man,  from 
aangiuoaiy  motives,  so  Us.  to  occasion  hi^  death/  The  pum'shment 
ef  homicide  was  confinement  to  a  city  of  refuge,  as  will  be  shown  in 
die  fidlowing  section.  - 

Besides  ^  two  crimes  of  murder  and  homicide,  there  are  two 
other  species  of  homicide^  to  which  no  punii^miem  was  annexed,  vise. 
— (1-)  if  ft  man  caught  a-  thief  breakihg  into  his  house  by  night, 
ana  killed  Urn,  it  hhu  not  bteod-e^uiUiness^  that  is,  he  could  not  be 
pmnsbed ;  hot  if  he  <fid  so  when  me  sun  waaup,  it  was  bload'guSlti- 
neu;  for  the  thiefs  life  ought  to  have  been  spared,  for  the  reason 
aooexed  to  the  hiw  (Exod.  xxii.  2,  3.),  viz.  becausief  then  the  person 
robbed  nli^  have  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  restitution ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  tmef,  if  he  could  not  otherwise  make  up  his  loss,  might  be 
sold,  in  <^er  to  repay  hiiiK — (2.)  If  the  Goel  or  avenger  of  blood 
overtook  the  innocent  homicide  before  he  reached  a  city  of  refuge, 
and  kaied  himf  wUle  his  Aeorl' toot  Ao^  it  was  considered  as  dene  iri 
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jpsti&Ue  leal  (Deut  xix.  6.) ;  flnd  even  iS  he  fiNmd  faim  without  diio 
iiautB  of  bb  aqrhun,  end  slew  faun,  be  was  not  pimisfaalile.  (Numb. 
XXXV.  26, 21. \  Tlie  taUoc  of  pectaiarj  oompensa&oo.fer  mordar 
was  prcrfiibitea ;  but  die-VMog  of  panisbiog  moraerers  was  imdeterw 
mined ;  and  indeed  it  q>pean  ^lo  have  b^n  left  in  a  peat  degree  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  GoeL  An  excepuon,  however,  was  made  to  tbe 
severity  of  the  law  in  die  ease  of  a  peiiect  sifive  (that  is,  one  not  of 
Hebrew  descent)  whether  male  or  female.  Akbou^  a  man  had 
struck  any  of  his  sbvea,  whether  nude  or  female,  with  a  atiek,  so  ^ 
to  cause  dieir  death,  unless  that  event  took  place  immediately^  and 
under  his  hand,  he  was  not  pumshed.  If  the  slave  survived  one  or 
two  days,  the  master  esc^d  with  impyni^t  it  being  considered 
that  his  deatb  might  not  have  proceeded  fifom  the  beating,  and  dMt  it 
was  not  a  master's  interest  to  kiH  his  sfaives,  because,  as  Moses  says 
(Exod.  XX.  20,  21.),  ikty  are  his  n^oney.  If  the  dlave  died  undier 
his  master's  hand  while  beating  him,  or  even  during  the  same  day, 
his  death  was  to  be  avenged ;  but,  in  what  manner  Moses  has  not 
specified.  Probobfy  the  Israelitish  master  was  subjected  only  to  an 
arbitrary  punidiment,  regulated  according  to  drcumstances  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  judge. 

In  order  to  increase  an  abhorrence  of  murder,'  and  to  deter  them 
from  the  perpetration  of  so  heinous  a  crinie,«— when  it  bad  been 
<x>mmitted  W  some  person  unknown,  the  citjrneariBst  to  wlncb  the 
corpse  was  round  was  to  be  ascertamed  by  mensuradoB :  after  which 
the  eMers  or  msj^istrates  of  that  city  were  required  to  declare  their 
utter  ignorance  of  the  affiur  in  the  very  solemn  manner  prescribed  in 
Deut.  xxi.  1—9. 

3.  For  odier  Corporal  jRyitnef,  of  various  kinds,  diffsretat  statates 
were  made,  wfaidi  show  the  htnnanily  and  wisdom  of  the  Mosaic  kw. 
Thus,  if  a  man  injured  another  in  a  firau,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  cure,  and  of  his  bed,  mt  is,  the  loscj  of  his  time 
arising  from  hb  confinement.  (Exod.  xxi.  18, 19.^  By  this  admiralftle 
precept,  most  courts  of  justice  stiH  regulate  their  dedaions  in  such 
cases.— If  a  pregnant  woman  was  hurt,  •in  coiiseipience  ol  a  finy 
between  two  mdividtMdsr— as  posterity  amqng  the  Jews  was  among 
the  peculiar  promises  of  their  covenant,— r-m  die  event  of  her  prema- 
ture delivery,  the  author  of  the  misfortune  was  obliged  to  give  bet 
husband  such  a  pecuniary  compenaition  as  he  mi^t  demand ;  die 
amount  of  which,  if  die  mender  thoiidit  it  too  hi^,  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  decision  of  arbiters.  On  the  odier  bind,  if  either  the 
woman  or  her  child  was.  hurt  or  maimed,  the  kw  of  recafiatiai  took 
Its  full  efiect,  as  stated  m  Exod.  xxi.  2^-^35.-*The  bm  oi  retaliatin 
also  operated,  if  one  man  hurt  anodier  by  eidier  assaultmg  him  <9«- 
ly,  or  by  any  msidious  attack,  whedier  the  parties  were  both  Israefitet, 
or  sn  Israelite  and  a  foreigner.  (Levit.  xxiv.  19*— 23.)  TKs  equaKcy 
of  the  law,  however,  did  not  extend  to  slaves :  but  if  a  master  knock* 
ed  out  the  eye  or  tooth  of  a  dave,  die  Ittter  reeeived  his  freedom  as 
a  coropensatkm  for  die  iqury  he  had  sustained.  (Exod.  xxi.  26, 27.) 
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If  das  noUe  Itfw  did  not  teach  the  unmeFciful  slave-holder  hmmanityf 
ai  least  it  taught  him  caution ;  as  one  rash  blow  might  have  deprived 
Um  of  all  right  to  the  future,  services  of  his  slave,  and  consequently 
adf-interest  would  oblige  him  to  be  caudoos  and  circumspect. 

4.  The  crimey  of  w&ch  decency  withholds  the  name,  as  nature 
dbomiDates  the  idea,  was  punished  with  death  (Levit.  xviii.  S2, 23. 
XX.  13. 15,  l$.y,  as  ako  was  adultery  (Levit.  xx.  10»),-^t  should 
seem  by  stoning  (Ezek.  xvi.  38.  40.  John  viii.  7.),  except  in  certain 
cases  which  are  specified  in  Lewt.  xix.  20 — ^22.  Other  crimes  of 
lust,  which  were  Qomraon  amone  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  are 
made  capital  by  Moses.  For  a  full  examination  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
laws  on  these  subjects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Commentaries  of 
Mjchaelis.i 

V.  In  nothing,  howevery were  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  Mosaic 
law  more  admirably  displayed,  than  in  the  rigour  with  which  cRniEs  of 
3U1ACE  were  punished.  Those  pests  of  society,  m^cious  informers, 
were  odious  in  the  eye  of  that  law  (Levit.  xix.  16— 18.h  and  the 
puUicaticHi  of  false  reports,-  ailecUng  the  characters  of  otners,  is  ex- 
presdy  prohibited  in  Exod.  xxiii.  1. :  though  that  statute  does  not 
annex  any  punishment  to  this  crime.  One  exception,  however,  is 
made,  wlqch  justly  imposes  a  very  severe  punishment  on  the  delin* 
quent.  See  Deut.  xxir.  13 — 19.  AD  manner  of  false  witness  whs 
prtMnted  even  though  h  were  to  favour  a  poor  man.  (Exod.  xx.  13. 
xadn.  1 — 3.)  But  in  the  case -of  Use  testimony  against  an  imiocent 
man,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be  investigated  with  the  utmost  strict- 
ness, and,  as  a  species  of  .wickedness  altogether  extraordinary,  to  be 
brought  before  the  highest  tribunal,  where  the  priests  and  the  judges 
of  the  whole  people  sat  in  judgment :  and,  after  conviction,  the  fadse 
iritness  was  subjected  to  punishmem,.  according  to  the  law  of  retalia- 
don,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  reprieve  :  so  diat  he  suffered  the 
very  same  punidmient  which  attended  the  crime  of  which  he  accused 
hb  innocent  brodier.  ^Deut.  xix.  16'--21.)  No  regdation  can  be 
more  eatable  than  ihis,  which  must  have  operated  as  a  powerful 
prev^don  of  this  crime.  Some  of  those  excellent  laws,  which  are 
the  ^ory  and  ornament  of  the  British  consdtutbn,  have  been  made 
an  tms  very  gronnd.  ThuS|  in  the  37  Edw.  HI.  c.  IB.  it  is  enacted 
that  all  those  who  make  suggestion,  ^all  sufier  the  same  penal^  to 
irtnch  the  other  party  would  have  been  subject,  if  he  were  attainted, 
in  case  his  suggestions  be  found  evil.  A  similar  law  was  made  in 
die  sune  reign.  (38  Edw.  III.  c.  9.)  By  a  law  of  the  twelve  taMes, 
false  witnesses  were  thrbwn  down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  In  short, 
false  witnesses  have  been  deservedly  •execrated  by  all  nations,  and  in 
every  age. 

*  1  Vol.  iv.  pp.  163—203. 
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SECTION  IV. 

en  TBC   PUNISHMENTS  JfENTION£D   IN   THC   SCRXPTUBfiS. 

Heiign  of  Puniskmenis. — Classification  of  Jewish  PunidtmenU. — 
I.  Punishments,  not  capital.-^^I.  Seovrgtng. — i.  R^aliation. 
— 3.  Pecuniary  fines.- — 4.  Offerings  in  the  nature  ofpunishment. — 
6.  hnprisonmerU. — Oriental  mode  of  treating  jmsoners. — 6.  JDe- 
priving  them  of  sight. — 7.  Cutting  or  j^lucking  off  the  hair^-^ 
8.  Exconmunieation.—U.  Capital  Punishments. — 1.  Slaying 
ioith  the  sword. — 2.  Stoning — 3.  Decapitation. — 4.  Precipitation. 
•"—5.  Drowning. — 6.  Bruising  ij?» ,  a  mortar. — 1.  Dichotomy^  or 
cutting  asunder. — 8.  TufMravKffM^,  or  beating  to  death. — ^9.  JSxv 
posing  to  unld  beasts. — 10.  Burning  to  death. — 1 1 .  Crucifixion..'^-^ 
\\.\  rrevalence  of  this  mode  of  punishment  amon^  the  antients^ — 
'  (2.)  ignominy  of  Crudfio^on. — (3.)  The  circumstances  pf  oter 
Saviouf^s  Crucijmoh  considered  and  illustrated. 

X  HE  end  of  punishment  js  eiqiresaed  by  Moses  to  be  the  deter« 
ment  of  others  Hom  the  joommission  of  crimes.  His  language  is,  thai 
others  may  hear  andfear,  and  may  «Aiin  the  comslmsion  y^ISkfi  pisnes. 
rpeut.  xvii.  13.^  xix.  20.)  By  the  wise  and  humane,  enactm^iits  oi 
this  legator,  the  jpareats  are  sot  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  children, 
nor  children  for  their  parents  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.)^  as  was  afterwards  the 
ease  with  the  Chaldsans  (Dan.  vi.  24.),  and  also  among  die  kings  of 
Israel  (1  Brings  xzi.  and  2.  Kings  ix..26.),  on  charge^  of  treason.  Of 
the  punishments  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writers,  some  were  infficted 
by  the  Jews  in  conuaon  with  <^er  nations,  and  others  were  peculiar 
to  themselFes.  They  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  nonroapi' 
talani  capital. 

I.  The  non-capital  or  inferior  punishments,  which  were  inflict- 
ed for  smaBer  offences,  are  eight  in  number,  viz. 

!•  The  most  common  corporal  punishment  of  the  antient  Mosaic 
law  was  Scourging'  (Lev.  zir.  20.  Deyt  xxii.  IS.  xxv.  2,  3.)  After 
the  captiyity  it  dontinued  to  be  the  usual  punishment  for  tran^res- 
sons  of  the  law,  so  late  indeed  as  the  time  of  Josephus  ;^  and  the 
apostle  tells  us  that  he  suflkred  it  fisfe  times.^  (2  Cor.  xi.  24.)  In 
the  tipie  of  our  Saviour  it  was  not  confined  to  the  judicial  tribunals, 
but  was  also  inflicted  in  the  synagogMCs.  (Matt.  x.  17.  xxiii.  34. 
Acts  xxii,  19.  xxvi.  11.)  The  penalQr  of  scourgmg  was  inflicted  by 
judicial  sentence.  ,  The  ofiender  having  been  admonished  to  acknow- 

1  Ant.  Jnd.  Uh.  ir.  c.  8.  §  11. 

S  Inflicting  the  mniishmeiit  of  whipping,  th«  Jews  aometiiiiee,  for  notorioos 
offences,  tied  sharp  Dimes,  pieces  of  lead,  or  thorns  to  the  end  of  thongs,  called  bj 
the  Greeks  a#rpav<iX«Aac  pM9Ttya^y  fiagra  Umtlata;  but  in  the  ScriDUuees  temied 
scorpions.  To  these  Rehoboam  aUudes  in  1  Kings  xii.  Il.^BorAr's  Ori«ntaI 
Literature,  vol.  I  p.  414. 
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kdgs  1h9  guHt,  and  ibe  vritnesses  produced  agftinst  him  as  m  c^jtal 
casea,  the  judges  comniaiided  him  to.  be  tied  by  ibe  91019  to  a  low 
piHar :  the  culprit  beii^  stripped  down  tp  hia  waist,  the  executioner, 
who  stood  behind  him  upon  a  stone^  injSicted  the  punidbment  both 
OB  the  back  and  breast  with  tUbogs  ordinarily  made  of  ox's  Ude  or 
leaifaer.  The  nnmb^  of  stripes  depended  upon  the  enormily  of  the 
offence.  According  to  the  tahnndical  writers,^  while  theeKecn- 
tioner  was  diachaiging  his  office,  the  principal  judge  proclaimed  these 
words  with  a  loud  voice : — ff  thou  observut  not  all  At  words  of 
this  law,  ^€4  then  the  Lord  shall  make  iku  plagues  wondeffid^  ^c. 
(Deut  xxvii.  58,  59,) ;  adding,.  £e^  th&r^re  tSe  words  efthis  covo^ 
naUf  and  do  tAon,  that  ve  tiiay  prosper  in  all  that  ye  do  (Deut.  xxix. 
9.);  and  conoludin|  with  these  words  of  the  Psalmist  (faocviii.  38.) : 
^■^Bni  he  being  Jku  ofcofi^^assion/i>rgaffe  their  iniquities :  which  ha 
was  to  repeat,  if  he  had  miished  daese  verses  before  the  full  number 
of  stripes  wa&  ^ven.  it  was  e;(presaly  enacted  that  no  Jew  should 
saSkr  more  than  forty  strides  ipr  any  crime,  though  a  less  number 
4B^  be  infficted.  In  order  that  the  legd  toumbier  ra^  not  be 
exceeded,  the  scourge  consisted  of  three  lashes  or  thongs :  so  that, 
at  each  hbw,  he  received  three  stripes  :  consequently,  when  the  fnfl 

K' '  ittent  was  inflicted,  the  delinquent  received  only  thirteen 
that  is,  forty  stripes  sane  one ;.  but  if  he:  were  so  weak,  as  to 
be  on  the  point  oi  fainting  awa^,  the  judges  would  order  the  execu« 
tioner  to  sBspend  his  flaj^llation.  Among  the  Bonlans,  bowev^, 
the  number  was  not  limited,  but  varied  accdrc&ng  to  die  crime  of  the 
mal^ctor  and  the  discreticm of  the  judge*  It  is. highly  probable 
that,  when  PHate  took  Jesus  and  scourged  hm^  he  directed  diis 
MXNirging  to  be  unesu^y  severe,  that  the  sight  of  bis  lacerated  body 
mi^  move  the  Jews  to  compassionate  the  prisoner,  and  desist  irom' 
opposii^  his  release.  This  appears  the  more  probable ;  as  our 
Saviour  wa^  so>epfeebled  by  this  scourging,  that  be  afterwards  had 
001  strength  enough  left,  to  enabte  him  to  drag  his  cross  to  Calvary. 
4mong  the  Jews,  the  punishment  of  scourging'  mv«dved  no  sort  of 
ignommy,  which  -could  make  the  suffisrer  inmmoue  or  an  object  of 
reproach  to  hL?  fellow  citizens.  It  consisted  merely  in  the  physical 
sense  of  the  pain.  '  . 

2.  ReiaiuUionj  or  the  returning-  of  like  for  tike,  was  (he  punish- 
meit  inflicted  for  corpond  injuries  to  anodier, — ^e  for  et/e,  tooth  ^ 
tooth,  hand  for  hand^  foot  for  foot.  (Exod.  xxi.  34.)  It  aj^iears; 
however,  to  have  been  rarely,  if  ever,  strictly  pat  in  executkm: 
but  the  injurious  par^  was  to  give  the  injured  person  sadsfa^tion* 
In  this  sense  the  rm»wct&9M  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Lex  TaUr 
oms  among,  the  Romans  was  understood ;  and  an.^iiivalent  was  ac** 
cepted,  the  vftlue  of  an  eye,  a  tooth,  Stc.  for  the  eye  or  tooth  itself. 
It  shoiUd  seem  that,  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews  had  made 
this  law  (the  execution  of  wfaich  belonged  to  the  civil  magistrate)  a 
ground,  fcr  authorisii^  private  resentments,  and  all  the  excesses 

'    t  GiJbA  hf  Dr.  Lightfboti  Works,  voL  L  p.  901.  iolio  edit. 
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MBifiidBd  by  it  widb^ve  spM^    Revenge  wwcuried  to  the  t 
Mdremiqr)  and  more  evB  letnnMd  than  wM  Oa 

ibm  aococnt,  our  SaWoor  prohMled  MabitioB  ki  Us  diTina  aenMO 
on  the  mount    (Matt.  ^  38,  39.)   ^  • 

3b  itMte/>M.--->^stk»  rt^qoir^  *that  Ibooa  Aings  which  hams 
been  atdaii  oriinlawfiiBf  taken  finom  another  dfaoaki  be  restored  io 
Ae  parqr  aggrieved,  and  that  compensation  should  bemadetDfafan 
bjr  me  agresMM*.  Aceordingtf ,  various  fines  or  pecuniary  payoKnta 
Here  enacted  by  the  Mosaic  law;  as,   - 

(1.)  Fm»s  2^  (oNesH),  strictly  so  caBed,  #eot  commoidy  to 
die  injitted  parQr;  and  were  of  two  kinds, — Fixed,  that  is,  those 
of  which  the  amount  was  determined  by  •soine  stttute,  as  fer  in- 
stance, that  of  Deut.  xxii.  19.  orxxii.  29.^— and  VvliUermimedj 
mt  where  the  amount  was  left  t^  the  decuion  of  the  judges.  (Exod, 
3tti.  32.) 

J 3.)  Two^d,  fiwr^d,  &A  even  five-fold  roftteltoii  of  things 
en,  and  restkution  of  property  unjusdy  retaiaed,  with  4weoty 
per  cent  over  and  above.  Tbijis,  if  a  man  lulled  a  beast,  be  was 
to  make  it  gdod,  beast  for  beast.  (Levit  xtiv.  18.)-4f  an  ox 
posted  or  gored  anoOier  man's  servant  to  death,  las  owner  was 
Bound  to  pay  for  the  servant  thirty' diekels  of  sihrer.  (£xod«^.  33.) 
-^la  the  case  ef  one  man's  ox  pudiing  the  ox  of  another  mao  ao 
death,  as  It  ivould  be  veiy  diflSenlt  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two 
bad  been  to  Name  for  the  quarrel,  die  two  owners  were  obliged  to 
bear  die  loss.  Tie  Uving  ox  was  to  be  sold,  and  its^price,  together 
vridi  the  dead  'beast,  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  thnoi.  If, 
however,  one  of  the  oxeo  had  previou^  been  notorious  for  pushing, 
and  the  owner  had  not  taken  care  to  confine  him,  m  such  case  he 
was  to  give  the  foser  another,  and  to  take  the  dead  ox  Uinself. 
(Exod.  xxi.  36.}-*If  a  man  dug  a  pit  and  did  not  cover  it,  or  let  an 
old  pit  reman  c^en,  and  another  man's  beast-  fell  into  it,'  theot^vner 
of  such  pit^was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  beast,  and  bad  it  for  the  pay- 
ment/ (Sxod.  xii.  23,  94.)— When  a  fire  was  kindled  in  ti^e  fields 
and  lid  any  damage,  he  who  kindled  it  was^to  make  the  damaga 
goodr    fEsod.  xxii.  5.)^ 

e.)  Compensa^toit)  not  commanded,  but  only  aBowed,  bykw, 
given  to  a  person  injured,  diat  be  might  depiirt  fipora  bis  suit, 
and  not  insist  on  the.  legftl  punislmiett^  whether  corporal  o^  capitaL 
b  is  termed  either  "iQ^^^opAeA),  that  is,  dmpentaliofL,  orB^IHH 
(piojoif  NerAesH),  th^t  is,  Rottmm  of  U/k.  In  one  case  it  is  iqoat 
cxpresriy  permitted  (Exod.  xxi.  30.) ;  but  it  is  prohibited  in  ifre 
caseofmitfder  and  also  in  homicide.  (Numb.  xxxv.  31,  33.)  The 
bluest  fine  leviable  by  die  law  of  Moses  was  one  hm/ndrtd.diMM  of 
silver,  m  great  sum  m  diose*  times,  triientbaprecioiismefUB  wesa 
rare. 

4.  To  this  class  of  punishments  may  be  referred'  die  Sm  and 
'^f^'poMa  Ojfenng9  which  were  in  the  nature  of  pumataaents^    Tliqr 

^  ifidM«y«'i  CoMMMteiM,  v«i  ii.  p^.  a6&--ee^ 
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f  iB'geiiBral  esMmelj  moderate  and  wore  eqoined  m  d»B  fclloM 


(I.)  for  freiy  itniateotkiDal  tranagreiikm  of  dio  Levkical  k«r« 
even  if  it  wu  a  cm  of  coimnufibii,  (fiv  in  the  Uouic  doctiiiie  ceo* 
emnx  jb  and  treqiiai  oflbrmn,  all  traoeipesaioiis  are  dii^ded  into 
8in  01  €mmmimom,  and  ans  trf^  oMutiett)  a  MMflbrngiros  to  be 
oMde^  and  thereupoD  the  legal  ponidiHieAt  was  reontted }  wMeb,  ai 
the  ^ae  of  wilful  transgresiioii,  vaa  nothing  1^  thap  eitiniatioa. 
(Ler.  IF.  3.  v.  1.  4— 7.)  ^ 

(^)  VThpever  had.  niade  a  raah  oeth,  and  bad  not  kept  k,  was 
ohneed'to  make  a  woFoflbrinf ;  not,  however,  fiv  Us  f 
bet  far  Us  ^i^^ect  (Lenr.  v.  4.) 

(a)  Whoever  had>  as  a  witneas,  been  guihy  of  .  ^ 
hewever,  to  impeach  an  anoQcent  man,  ffar  in  tbiat  case  iSe  Uxtaii^ 
mii  operated,)  but— in  not  tesrt^iog  what  he  knew  against  a  gnOtf 
pernio  or  in  any  other  respect  eenceminc  the  matter  m  question  ( 
and  in  eooseipience  thereof  feh  disqmeted  m  his  coosdence,  might, 
witboqt  bein^  liaUetoanrfardier  punishment,  or  ignoouny,  obtain 
rawswMi  of  the  pemiy,  by  a  oonfesskm  pf  it,  accompanied  with  t 
tmspasi-ofibring.  (Lev.v.l.)  •      f 

(4.)  Whoever  Md  meurred  debt  to  die.sunotuaiy,  that  is,  had  not 
eooaoenikindty  paid  bis  tithes,  had  his  crime  cancdled  by  making  a 
twwpiaw  iiBi  lii^^,  and  making  .up  his  defieieneies  with  twenty  per  cent. 
flfveraod  above.  {Lav;  y.  14,  15.) 

.  (5.)  The  aame  was  the  rule,  where  a  peRmn  denied  any  tfaiiy 
given  him  in  Wust,  or  any  thia^  bst,  whkso  he  had  found,  or  any 
pramiae  he-had  iluuie^  or  ^ain,  whsro  he  had  ac<)uired  any  pro* 
peily  duhoneady,  and  4iad  his  conscience  awakened  oo  aeoouat  of 
Ui  ■  cveu  wliere  it  was  a  diefi,  of  which  he  had  onee  cleared  bin^ 
sdf  bf  onth,  bitt  was  now  mpved  by  the  impidse  of  his  conscience 
la  feiake  VDlimtary  Destitution,  and  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  guik* 
(Lev.  vi.  Ir-^.)  ^  ^  offering  made  on  such  an  oecasion,  the 
peeedhM;  crime  was  whcdiy  eanoelled ;,  and  because  the  d^nquem 
would  omerwise  have  had  to  make  restitution,  from  Itoo  lo  Jw$  foid^ 
he  now  gpve  twenty  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  amoiwtof  his 


(6.)  la  the  ease  of  adtdtery  committed  with  a  alave,  an  offiiiing 
peiaaed  by  Lev.  lix.  20-^23.  s  which  did  not,  however,  whoBy 
the  pimiAmimt,  but  mitigaied  it  from  death,  which  was  tbii 
1  punishment  of  adultery,  to  that  of  stryea. 
Swch  nMaeiires  as  dMae^  Midiaelis  reioaarks,  must  have  had  t 
gre^  effect  m  prompting  to  the  restitutioQ  of  paopertyvUnjosdy  ae* 
qninfd:  but  b  the  case  of  crimes,  of  which  the  good  of  the  com- 
moai^  expresaly  required  that  the  legal  punishment  should  uni* 
fiKBtdly  and  nctnaBy  be  put  in  execution,  no  such  eAring  could  be 
aooepieu. 

9.  bifrwmment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  inq[WiSed  by  Moaoi 
u  a  pumshment,  though  he  cooM  not  be  unacquainted  vridi  it ;  far 
be  describes  it  as  in  nse  among  the  Egyptians^  (Gen.  xxxix^  19, 80» 
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81.)  The  tHily  time  he  lateBfAqmiU  or  nwre  proparljr  amti,  is 
solely  for  the  j^urpose  6[  keeping  the  cniprit  saife  antil  jtidgmem 
AmM  be  given  on  fab  cooduct.  (Lev.  xxnr.  12.)  b  hter  tbnee, 
however,  the  puDiflkmeBt  of  the  prtton  came  into  ffse  woMog  the 
Isreelites  and  Jewsffrinae  hiatoiy^  onder  the  monudisj  abovoids 
wkh  iMlaBces  of  their  iniptisomDg  persons,  especially  the  prophets, 
iriio  irae  obnoxious  to  them  for  their  ftidifid  reproofs  of  their  sins 
and  crimes.  Thus,  Asa  committed  the  im)phet  Hannant  to  prison, 
for  reproving  him  (2  Chioh.  xvi.  10.)^ ;  Ahab  oomnutted  Mcuafa 
(1  Kings  xxii«  27A  asZedddah  did  she  prophet  Jerenriah,  far  the 
aameoffimce*    (Jer.  xxxvii.  21.)    John  the. Baptist  was  inqnisoMd 

S^  Henxl,  misnamed  the  Great  (Matu  iv.  12.)}  and  Peter,  by 
erod  Agrinpa.  (Ads  xn.  4.)  Deblofs  (Matt  xviii.  90,),  and 
murderers  (hake  xziii.^  19.^,  were  also  committed  lo  prison.  We 
read  abo  of  Tv^^m  ^mt^Mf  a  common  prison,  a  public  gttxA  (Acts 
v«  8.),  which  was  a  place  of  durance- and  confinement  for  the  worst 
aort.of  c^eoders.  m  their  prisons,  there,  was  usually  a  dungeon 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  6.),  or  a  .p^  or  eu)tent,  as  the  word  *TO  (bo«)  is 
revered  m  Zech.  ix.  11.  vdmre  it  unijuestionridy  refers  to  a  ptisda : 
anii  from  this  word  we  may  conceive,  the  nature  of-  a  dungeon,  vis. 
itmt  it  was  a  place^  in  which  indeed  diere  was  no  water,  but  in  its 
',  bottom  <Ia|»  mud  ;  and  aoocnrdiiigly  we  read  that  Jeremiah,  who  was 
cast  into  this  worst  and  lowest  pert  of  the  prison,  mmk  tnfo  Iks  wire. 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  6.)  Into  such  a  horrid  place  was  Joseph' cast  in  ^ypt. 
(Gen.  xli.  14.) 

In  the  prison  also,  were  stodb,  for  detaining  the  peeson  of  the 
{visoner  more  securely.  (Jer.'xx.  2.  xxix.  36.)  BGcnaefe  coii|ec- 
tures  that  they  were  of  the  sort  by  the  Greeks  of^d- TLmvtupyyn^ 
wherem  the  prnooer  was  so  confined,  that  his  body  was  kept  in  an 
unnatural  position,  which  must  have  proved  a  torture  truly  insup- 
portable. The  Edtttn^a  «iiXaoni,  or  tnner  pruon,  into  whiibh  Paoftl 
and  Silas  were  ikruMl  at  PUlippi,  is  supposed  lo  havjs  been  the  ^ 
as  the  pit  or  cistern  above  noticed ;  ancl  here  ihur  feU  were  i 
foH  m  the  wooden  etoeh  (Acts^xvi.  24^),  co  fu>M.  As  tfab  prison 
was  under  the  Roman  government,  these  stocks  are  supposed  lo 
have  been  the  c^pt  or  large  pieces  of  wood  in  use  among  that  peo- 
ple, which  not  o^  loaded  me  legs  of  prisoners,  but  sometimess  dis- 
tended them  in  a  very  painfol  manner.  Hence  the  ritnatidn  of  Pari 
and  l^as  would  be  rendered  nxxre  painful  than  that  of  an  offender 
sitting  m  tbe  stocks,  as  used  among  us ;  especiatty  if  (as  is  voy 
Dossible)  they  lay  dn  the  hard  or  dirty  ground,  with  their -bare  backs, 
lacerated  by  recent  sooutging.* 

The  keepers  of  the  prison  antientlf  had,  as  in  the  East  they  sdH 

'  1  Thk  pliM  is  tenned  the  prieon  kmus :  Init  it  wpMn  that  ranectad  yumsmB 
wm  ■omatimet  confiBed  in  pirt  of  the  hooie  which  was  ocenpiea  by  tae;fnai 
offieen  of  itat^  end  wie  conTeited  into  a  prison  for  this  purpose.  In  this  manner 
Jeremiah  was  at  first  eonfried  (Jer  xxrrii.  15.) ;  and  a  similar  practice  obtains  in 
the  East  to  this  day.  See  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iu.  p.  503. 
»  Doddridge's  Ezpontor,  on  Aeta  xri.  24. 
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faaeve,  a  discredooury  power'  to  tteat  tbeir.  friaoAers  jast  as  thejr 
please ;  Biodiin^  liiraier  bdbg  reqiiired  of  them,  than  to  produce 
dwai  when  dfiSed  fot. '  Acfxtrdiog'  to  di^  accurate  and  observant 
(rareHer,  Chardin,  the  gaoler  is.  naaater,  tp  do  .as  he  pleaaes;  to 
ticte  his  prisoner  wefl  or  lO;  to  put  him  in  itaa^  or  not,  to  sfaut 
him  op  closely,  or  to  hold  him  in  easier  restraint ;  t»  adn»t  persons 
to  Irnn,.  or  to  suftrno  one  to  see  him..  If  the^gaohr  aUd  his  seiw 
vaots  receive  lacge  fees^  however  base  may  he  the  diaraccer  of  die 
prisoner,  be  abw  be*  lodged*  in  i^  best  part  of  *  die  gaoler's  own 
apartment:  and,  on  the  tentraiy,  if  the  persons,  who  have  caused 
the  prisoner  to  be  ccmfined,  majce  the  gaoler  greater  presents,  be 
wiB  neat  his  victim  widi  the  utmost  inhumanity.  Chardm,  31us- 
traies  this  statement  by  a  narrative  of  the  treatment  received  by  a 
v&y  great  Armenian  merchant;  While  he  bribed  the  gader,  the 
latter  treated  him  with  the  greatest  lenity ;  but  afterwards,  when  th^^ ; 
adverse  party  presented  a  consida*able  sum  of  money,  ^rst  to  t66 ' 
judge,  and  afterwards  to  the  gaoler,  the  hapless  Armeniifti  firsy^felt 
his  privileges .  retrenched  :  hf.  was- next  eiosely  confined,  andfdi^n 
was  treated  with  such  inhijunanity^  as  not  to  be  permitted  to  tiripk  -^ 
<rftener  than  once  in  twenty-four  bouirs,  even  during  the  hd^^ 
time  m  the  summer.  No  perscm  was  allowed  to  approach  him  nui  . , 
the  servants  of  the  prison  i  at  length*  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon^;' 
where  he  was>  id  a  quarter  of  an  nour  brou^  to  the  point  to  whicl^ 
aU  this  severe  usage  was  designed  to  force  him.^  What  energy 
does  this  account  of  an  eastern  prison  give  ito.  those  passages  of 
ScripOve,  which  speak  of  the  am  coining  into  iron  (Psal.  cv.  17. 
niaipnal  raiderins),  of  ^  sorroufid  sigbing  ^  the  prisoner  coming 
before  Chid  (Psal  haasLf  11.),  and  of  Jeremiah's  being  kept  in  a 
dungeon  many  days,  and  suppUcating  that  he  might  not  be  remanded 
dadier  lest  he  should  die  J  (Jer.  xxiKvii.  16—^^) 

5.  Banidaieni  was'  not  a  puni9hment  eiijoined  by  the  Mosaic  law ; 
but  after  the  ci^itiviQr,  both«etile  and  forfeiture  of  property  were  in^ 
tiodueed  among  the  Jews  v  and  it  also  existed  under  the  Romans, 
fay  whom  it  was  called  diiiitacflio  .co|Mtu,  because  the  person  banished 
kist  the  right  of  a'citiaen,  and  th^  tyy  of  Rome  thereby  knt-  a  head.^ 
But  there  wasf  another  kind  of  exile,  termed  iKmoxMto,  which  was 
accounted  the  worst  kind.'  >The  pai^  baHidhed forfeited  hi3  estate; 
and  being  bound  was  put  on  boaird  ship,  imd  transported  to  some 
isfamd  specified  exclusively  fay  the  emperor,  thereto  be  confined  in 
perpetual  btfu^diment  In  this  manner  the  aposde  John  was  exiled 
to  the  little  jshmd  of  Patmos  (Rer.  i.  9.),  where  he  wrote  his  Reve- 


6.  In  the  Bast,  antiently,  it  was  the  custom  to  put  out  the  e^  of 
primmere.  Thus  Sampson  was  deprived  of  sight  by  the  Pfaihstiaes 
(Judg.  xvii  31.),  and  ^edekiah  fay  the  Ohaldees.  (2  Kings  xxv;  7,) 
&  is  well  known  that  cutdng  out  one  or  both  of  me  eyes  ha^  been 
ftequendy  prac&ed  in  Perna,    as  a  punishment  for  treasonable 

1  HanDer*B  ObserratioiiBy  Vol.  iU.  pp.  504,  505. 
9  Dr.  Adakn'B  Ronmn  Antiqiiitiei,  pp.  66, 67. 
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hf&e  Ueaskhf  the  prapbet  Isaiab  jpraMfy  afiodes  in  lii»1)e«^ 
!i0dieckitt  caied  W  our  Mid  nd  appM  lo  Jiintelf  b  Lidteiv.  l&t 

7.  €ttllmgf^<icAMraftriuiBab  seemsto 
IS  dum  a  paaiid  mode  of  pouahiDeiil :  ^et  it  appeals  ifaat  pada 
I  adiM  lo  die  dSsgnce,  aiKl  dnit  the  hair  was  violeB^  pbcked 

ofl^  as  if  die  execudooer  were  pkiokin^  a  Urd  afive*.  .  This  is  die 
Html  meaBog  of  the  origiid  wnd,  irineh'  io  Neh*  jsm.  is  nfiideved 
fhdoed  cf  their  kmrj-maMOBae^  bol  ashes  Were  apfdied  to  the  din 
eftar  the  hair  wte  totn  qC  iBordler  to  render  the  pain  mqi«  exqni* 
silej^  acnce.  la  the  nmiam  book,  eddmooty  termed  the  faoith 
bode  <tf  Mu^abeesy  k  is  wd  that  the  tyrant  Antioehiis  Epmhaaes 
caused  the  hair  and  sfcki  to  be  eminJy  torn  off  the  beads/Oi  some 
of  die  seven  l^hecabean  hrednren.  As^  an  hislorieal  oomposidoB 
this  book  isutterlf  desdtule  of,  credit;  but  it  shows  that  die  mods 
of  punisfanieBt  iinder  consid^tion  was  not  unusual  b  the.  East 
This  sort  of  tortive  b  said  to  have  been  fipequpptljr  mflict^d  an  the 
early  marms  and  confessors  ibr  the  Cbikian  faith. 

8.  Exdiuum  fivm  eaoFtd  worJt^f  or  KTyosmmiiiiffffinn,  warnet 
oidf  an  ecclesia^a)  punishment,  tmt  also  m  csvd  one ;  because  in 
diis  theocratic  republic,,  there  was  no  distinetidn  betWe^  the  diyiuc 
and  the  civil  right*  The  eariiest  vestiges  of  thb  ponsdiment  are  to 
be  found  after  me  retiati  from  the  Babyknish  capti^nty.  In  later 
times,  accctfding  to  the  rabbimcal  writers,  there  were  three  degrees 
of  excommunication  luneng  the  Jews.  The  farU  was  caOed  ff^J} 
(n«dux),  removal  or  separation  iinxn  all  interqourse  with  naaeif: 
tbis  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  frequcofy  termed  casimgout  <if  ime 
synagogue.  (Jdm  ix.  32*  xvi.  2*  Luke  vi*  22.  be.)  Tins  .was  in 
force  tor  thirty  days,  and  mi^  be  shortened  by  repentance.  If 
the  person  continued  .in  his  pb^acy  after  that  time,  the  excommo* 
nioation  was  renewed^  with  additibda)  •  solemn  naalediedons. .  TUs 
$eeoiii  degree  was  caHed  tSTVT  (cBeniif)  which  sigbifieB  to  sMtib* 
mOtiu  Of  devote  ta  death.  The  third,  «nd  the  last  degree  cf  es* 
communicttion  was  termed  KHK  tST  (smm-atha)  or  Kf^  nD 
(lunMiN-ATHA^,  tbat  is,  the  Lord^ometXj  or  mojf  tie  Lordtmnef  in- 
timatmg  that  mose  against  whom  it  was  iiifaninated,  hod  noduqg  moie 
to  expect  but  the  tpmUe.  day  of  .judgment*. 

Tte  condidoii  of  diose  who  were  exoommunicattMl  was  the  most 
depkmble  that  can  be  imagmed.  Thegr  wejne  debarred  of  aD  social 
mtNoourse,  and  weire  exduded  front  the  temple  and  the  aynagogaes, 
on  pain  of  severe  eorpond  pumshinent.  Whoevasr  had  ioouned  this 
sentence  was  loaded  with  itaiprecations,  as  appears  from  DeuL  xxvii* 
^ere  the  eipresMon  cisnad  is  ^  is  aa  oAto  repealed ;  wfaeoce  to 
dwse  and  to  imnaiawmirwlp  wese  efairabBt  terms  wifh  the*  Jewi. 
Anddieie<imStP«ul8^diMMMR,9i6ainttr  iy  de  Sprit^^ 
CMy  tatteA  Amu  omAema  at  aeamei  (1  Cor.  ni.  3.),  that  uk 
I  Hon  as  die  Jews  did^  who  denied  him  10  be  die  Mewh,  aai 

1  Fi^tawfltesqvtawlaqrtaOdaMt,lla.1M. 
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diQ  Ghriititiis;  '  In  the  second  degree^  tliejr  de? 
bend  tibe  exwwmwMmicaled  putjTs  over  to'S8t||ii»  devoting  him  by  a 
aokam  cune :  tb  this  {mictice  St.  Paul  fi  mxjppiiaid  io  aUude  (1  Cfor* 
▼.5.);  and  in  Ihit  gtonafae  ezpesseaUsdesire^eveatobeaectcri^ 
fir  kk  breArm  (Roib.  ix.  3.),  that  ii,  to  be  exeonudaiicaled»  ladeil 
widi  coBse^  aiid  to  mstter  ali  t&e  miseries  oofl^queat  cm  the  infliodoo 
of  this  jKinisfame^  if  it  oouM  have  been  of  anj  sefviee  tohis  bre'* 
thran  the  Je»rs.  ha  lotder  Io  impress,  the  minds  (tf  the  people  with 
die  greater  honor,  it  is -said  tfaat,^  when  the  ofieoce  was  published  in 
the  ajnagogoe,  all  ihe  candles  wtere  Ikbted,  and 'when  the  proclama- 
tioa  was  fimhed,  they  ;Were  extingm^edf  as  a  sign  that  ibe  excom^ 
mneicated  peisaa  was  dmmved'df  the  light  of  Heaven ;  further,  his 
goods  Were  eonfiaciaied,  W  sons  were  not  admitted  to  cirbimieisiQB ; 
and  if  he  died  mthoiit  repentance  or  absoiutkin^  by  the  sentence  of 
the  judge  a  atone  was  to  be .  cast  upon  his  coffin  or^bier,  m  onler  to 
show  that  he  deserved  to  be  stonedA 

IL  The  Tafanudipal  writers  have  distinguished  the  capital  rv^- 
RisBMEirrs  of  the  Jewr  into  kwr  dMksj  and  such  as  were  more 
ghemus:  but  diere  is  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures  for  these  distbc- 
tiflDs,  neither  are  these  writers  agreed  among  themselves  what  par- 
tieohr  puaishraents  ai^  to^  be  referred  to  these  two  heads/  A  capital 
crime  wastefmed^  generally,  a  iin  tjfdealk  (Deut.  xaa.  6.),  or  a 
stawor%ef  deott  (Deut.  xxi^  32.)  ^  wfai<di  mbde  of  expression  is 
adopted,  or  radier  imitated,  by  the  aposde  John,  who  disdtiguishes 
between  a  sm  tnUe  death  and  a  rin^^yt  vnle  dea^  (1  John  v.  16^) 
Qraiinab,  or  those  who  were  deemed  worthy  x>^oa|[)ita]  punishment, 
were^»Bed  9oni  or  men  of  death  (1  Sam.  n.  31.  xxyl.46.  2  Sam. 
UL  29.  marginali'endering^ ;  just  as  he  who  had  incurred  the  pu- 
mshment  of  scoui^iag  was  aesignated  R^son  ofstripei.  (Deut.  xxv.  2. 
Heb.)  Those  who  suffered  a  capital  punishment,  were  said  to  be 
pet  Is  death  fof  their  inen  rin.  fDeut.  xxiv.  16.  2  Khigs  xiv.  6.^  A 
sindar  phraseology  was  adopted,  by  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  said  to 
the  Jeiro,  ye  Jmudie  in  ymir  eins,  (John  viii.  21.  24.)  Eleven  dift- 
ftreot  sorts  of  ca^tid  punisbments  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
writings,  viz. 

1.  Staying  hy  l&e  efword  is  commonly  confounded  widi  decapitation 
«r  bebea<Ung.  They  were  however  two  distiifict  punishmenti^.  The 
ItwsDf  Hoses  are  totaQy  silent  concerning  the  Isttej  practice,  and 
it  appears  that  those  who  were  slain  wi&  the  sword  were  pitt  to 
dea&  in  any  Way  which  the  executioner  thought  proper.  See 
I  Kngs  fi.  25. 29.  31 .  84. 46.  This  punishment  was  inflicted  in  two 
cases: — (1.)  Whra  a  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death;  and  (2.) 
When  a  whole  city  or  tribe  .wa3  hostilely  attat^ked  for  any  common 
crime,  iheyjaiiMe  nS  (as  the  Hebrew  phrase  is)  with  the  edge  of  Hit 
Mord.  (Deut.  xiii.  13 — 16.)  Here  doubdess  the  sword  was  used 
ty  cveiy  one  as  he  found  c^portumty. 

1  OroChit't  Note,  or  rptther  Diaertation^  on  Luke  Sri.  23.  Lightfoot's  Works' 
v«L  fi.  pp.  747—749.    Belden,  do  Jiu<s  Ifatare  et  Ottiitiinii,1ib.  iv.  o.  8. 
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With  respect  to  die  case  of  murder^  frequettt  meotioo  b  mftde  ia 
the  Old  Testament  of  the  ^^  (go«l)^  or  Uood-tfoo^eri  various 
mdatMis  were  made  by  llo»^  Goocefnii^ 

The  inbftbitaBts  of  the  East,  h  is  well  known,  are  now,  what  they 
andentty  were,  exceeding  revengeful.  It,  tberefi)re>:  an  indivkhial 
ahoold  unfortonately'  lii^ppen  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  •  aindier 
persdnand  kfll  him,  the  next  of  km  is  bound  to  aamoge  the  death 
of  the  latter,  and  to  pui^ue  the  murderer  with  unceasbg  vig^anoe 
until  he  have  cau^  and  killed  him,  either  fay  force  or  by  fraud. 
The  same  custom  exisiB  in  Arabia  and<  Peiak^  and  also  among,  die 
Gimcassians,^  Nubians,^  and  Abyssiaians,^'  and  k  spears  to  have 
been  alluded  to  by .  Rebecca :  when  she  leaskit  tfai^  Esau  was 
threatening  to  kifl  bis  brother  Jacob,  she  endeavoived  to  send  the 
hitter  out  of  the  country,  saying,  Why  should  I  be  her^  of  you  ftofi 
ta  one  dayf  (Gen.  xxvii.  15.)  She  could  not  be  afrud  of  the  ma- 
gistrate for  punidiing  the  muraer,  for  Ae  patriarchs  were  subject  to 
no  superior  in  Palestine  r  and  Isaikc  was  much  too  partial  to  Esau, 
Ibr  her  to  entertain  any  expectation  that  he  would  condemn  fam  to 
death  far  it.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  she  dreaded  lest  he 
should  fidl  fay  the  hand  of  the  bhacMiffenger,  perhaps  of  some  Isb- 
maefife.  T%e  office,  therefore  of  the  Goeltvas  in  use  befoae  the 
dme  of  Moses,  imd  it  ^ras  probably  filled  by  the  nearest-  of  fakxid  to 

the  party  kffied,  as  the  ri|^  of  redeeming  a  mortgaged "fi^  is.^en 

'       ■■ '     ■  ■»....  ^   ■  ■  ■       .  ■    1 1  I  ■  I      . .  1 1 1  ii   )  ■  ^  >  II..    , 

1  <*  The  iQtor««tof  the  moudoii  iiAty  Iuup^  &r  tmoa,  MtaUuhed  a  kw  anoog 
them"  (the  Arabian^),  *^  which  decrees  that  the  blood  qiev^ry  xnan,  who  is  sbiiii 
must  be  avenged.by  that  df  bis  murderer.  '  This  vengeance  }s  called  tar  or  retali- 
ation ;  and  tira  rifht  of  exftedng  it  devoihree  on  the  neareit  of  kin  to  the  dccoMed. 
So  nice  a^e  the  iuaba  on^thia  point  of  honour)  that,  if  any  one  negleet*  to  seek  hm 
Ttttaliajion,  he  ia  diagraced  for  ever.  He  therefo|re  watcl^ea  every  opportanitj  of 
revenge :  if  his  en^my  perishes  from  «ny  other  cauae,  still  he  is  not  satisfied,  and 
his  vengeance  is  directed  against  the  neatest  relation.  ^  These  animosities  are  truu- 
mitted,  as  "kn.  inheritance,  m>m  lather  to  children,  and  never  ceaae  hot  bj  the 
extinction  of  one  of  the  families,  unless  they  agre^  to  sacrifice  the  criminal,  or 
purchase  the  blood  for  a  stated  price,  in  money  or  in  flocks.  Without  this  satis- 
Ikction  there  u  ifeither  peace,  n<ff  truce,  nor  aUiaiice  between  them ;  nor,  some- 
times, even  between  whole  tribes.  There  it  blo04  ^toesftp,  s^  they,  on  every 
occasion;  an^  this  expression  is  an  insurmountable  barrier. **-^Volnev'8  Travels 
in  £fm[>t  and  Syria,  vol.  p.  ZGT.  See  also  Niebuhr,  Description  de  rArabie,  pp- 
36— 30.)-<>In  Turkey  and  in  Persia  murder  is  never  prosecuted  by  the  officers  of 
the  government.  It  is  the  bi|sinees  of  .the  next  relations,  and  of  them  only,  to 
revenue  the  slaughter  of  their  kinsmen ;  and  if  they  rather  choose,  as  ^ey  eene- 
rally  do,  to  compound  the  matter  for  money,  nothing  more  is  said  about  it.— Ladv 
M.  W.  Montague's  Letters,  let.  42.    Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels,  voL  ib  f^.  75, 7b. 


3  Amonff  the  Circ^ssiMis,  all  the  relatives  of  the  murderers  are  censtdered  as 
This  customary  infatuation  to  avonge  the  blood  of  relations,  gen 
most'of  the  feads,  and  occasions  great  bloodshed  among  all  the  tribes  or  Caucasus; 


for,  unless  pardon  be  purchased,  ot  obtained  by  intermarrii^e  between  the  two 
fltmiUes,  the  principle  of  revenge  is  propsgnted  to  i^  succeedixig  generaliona.  If 
the  thirst  of  vengeance  is  quenched  by  i^  price  paid  to  tb)b  iami^  of  the  deceased, 
this  tribute  is  ciSed  THU-Uasttf  or  the  price  of  blood ;  but  neither  princes  nor 
usdens  (or  nobles)  aiwept  of  such  a  competisation,as  it  is  an  esTiblished  law  among 
them,  to  demoiut  6io4N£/iir  6/ood.^ — Pidlas,  Voyages  dans.les  Gouvernemenv  Ms- 
ridionaux  de  r£mpire  de  Russie,  teme  i.  p.  441.    Paris,  1806. 

3  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia.  &c.  p.  95.   Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Jfnbia, 
p.  138. 

4  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  pp.  345^  346. 
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10  hiin.  !EW  jUre^entthe  imoeeessaiykss  of  life  tliraug)i  ^BUsgaioKj 
spint  of  levwge,  the  Hebrew  tegUatov  awde  vicious  enftctmeiiit 
ooncenikig  the  btood-eineiiger.  In  inost  tges  and  cptmtriesy  certain 
icpiiteidsecxed  places  enjoyed^  priyikgea  of  1^  Mosefl^ 

ihereibrei  takiiig  it  Ibr  granted  that  ttie  murdafer  woold  flee  to  the 
dkar,  commanded  tliiat  when  the  crime  wi^  deliberate  and  intentional, 
he  ^odd  be  torn  even  from  the  ahar,  and  put  to  death.  (Exod; 
xxL  14.)  But  in  the' case  of  unintentional' murder^  the  man-sbgrer 
was  emoined  to  flee  to  pne  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge  which  (we 
have  abeady  seen)  were  appnqpciated  fcr  his  residence.  The  roads 
ID  dnse  cities,  it  was  enacted,  should  be  kept  in  such  a  state  thtt  die 
nnfiictnnate  individual  mi^t  .meet^with  no  impecbnient  whatever  in 
hb  way;  (Deut.  xix.  3.)  If  the  Goel  overtook  the  fugitive  befiure 
be  reaebed  an  asjrhim,  and  put  him  to  death,  he  was4iot  considered 
as  guikjr  of  bkxMl :  but  if  the  man-shy^  had  reached  a  place  of 
idage,  he  was  immediately  protected,  and  an  inquiiy  was  instituted 
whether  he  had  a  right  to-  such  protectipn  and  asylum,  that  is, 
#  whether  he  had  caused  his  neighbour's  death  undemffudly^  or  tfas 
a  deliberate  murderer^  Inthe  hitter  case  he  was  judiciaUy  delivered 
m  the  CSoel,  vdm  might  put  him  to  death  in  whatever  way  |ie  ci)ose : 
but  in  the  fanner  case  the  homkide  continued  b  the  place  of  refuge 
umft  the  hirib  priest's  death,  iriien.  be  might  return  home  in  perfect 
security.  If,  however,  the  <Soel  found  Km.  without  the  ci^or  be- 
yond its  ttiburbs,  iie  might  alajr  him  witboyt  bemg  guiltjr  of  blood. 
(Numb.  nxv.  96,  S7.)  Eurtber  tp  guard  the  life  of  man,  and 
previBDC  the  perpetratbn.of  murder,  Mcwes  positively  prohibited  the 
leeeiving  of «  sum  of  money  from  a  murderer  in  the  way  of  com* 
pensation.  (Numb..xxxv.  31.)  It  should  seem  that  if  no  avenger 
of  blood  appeared,  <Nr  if  he  were  dilatoiy  in  the  pursuit  of  the  murderer, 
it  beeame  the  duty  «if  the  magistrate  himself  to  inflict  die  sentence 
iA  the  kw ;  ttid  thus  we  findlhat  David  deemed  this  to  be  bis  du^ 
m  the  caae  of  Jod>,  and  that  Soh>moo,.  in  obedience  to  his  father^s 
d3riw  entrea»|r,  aicmally  dischai^ed  it  by  putting  that  murderer  to 
«fea£.  (I  Kmgs  iL  6,  6.  28-1-34.)  Tbm  is  a  beamiiid  ,aUusion  to 
the  bkod-aveoger  in  Heb.  vi.  IT,  18.        .  k 

Hewing  fa»  pieces  widi  the  ^  sword  may  be,ref(»ed  to  thb  class  of 
ponisbments.  Thus  Agag  was  executed,  as  a  criminal,  by  the  pro- 
pbet-Samoel  f  I  Sain.  zv.  33.j[f  and  recent  travellers  inform  us  that 
ciimtnats  aie  literally  hewed  is  pieces  in  Abyssinia,  Persia,  and  in 
Asiatic  IVufcey.^ 

3.  Srentpif  was  denounced  against  idolaters,  blasphemers,  sabbaAr 
brokers,  incestuous  persons,  witches,  wiaards^.  and  children  who 
either  <;urted  their  parents  or  rebelled  agaiuat  them.  (Lev.  xx.  2. 27. 
xxhr.  14.  Deut.  xiii.  la  xm  5.  xxi.  21.  and  xxii.  21.  24.)  It  was 
Ae  moat  general  punishment,  denounced  in  the  law  against  notoriovis 
■LPiMftipiaUj  uid  this  kind  of  pm^hmftnt  js  intended,  by  the  indefinite 

1  Bmee't  Tnivel«,  voL  rr.  p.  ai.    HwmerV  ObMrvatioDS,  vol  iv.  |^.  W,  «0. 
Cfept  Liflit's  Traveb  m  Egyiit,  Niibia,  *«.  p.  194. 
VOL.  Ul.  20 
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term  of  putth^  to  ieaik.  (Lev.  xx.  19;  oomptred  widi  Jdm  viS.  5*) 
Michaelis  supposes  that  the  culprit  wa3 -hound,  pievioii^  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  sentence.  ^  The  "whiiesses  threw  the  fim  stsoesy  -and 
die  rest  of  the  people  then  foHow^d  their  exanqple.  Inaiaiiees 
of  persons  ben^  ston^  in  the  CMd  Testament,  oDour  is  Achaa* 
^Jo^.  viL  2^.)y  Adoram  (1  Kjngs  xii.  1^,  Naboth  (1  Kntig^  xxi. 
l(U,  and  Zechariah.  (2*  Chron.  xxiv.  21.)  - 

In  die  New  Testament  we  meet  widi  vi^tiges  of  «  pmUmeBt, 
which  has  frequendy  been  eoitfoiinded  widi  laxHdatiOB  t  it  origmated 
in  the  latter  times  of  the  Jewish  commonwealm,  and  was  teraMi  the 
reieZf'  bea&tg.  It  was  often  fetal,  and  was  inflicted  bjr  the  -mob  with 
dieir  fists,  or  stai^es,  or  stones,  without  mercy,  (Mr  the  sentence  of  the 
judges.  Whoever  transgresaed  against  a  pnihibitioD  df  the  mse  men, 
or  of  the  scribe^,  which  nad  its  foundation  in  the  bw^  was  delivered 
over  to  the  pe(^6  to  be  used  in  this  marnier;  and-  waa  called  •  «os 
ofrebeDianA  The  firequent  takmg  up  of  stedes  by  the  Jews  against 
our  Saviour,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament^. and  also  the  sHoiiiDg 
of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  59.),  and  of  Paid  (Acts  xiv.  19*),  were  instances 
ofthis  kind- 

Although  the  law  of  Moses  punished  no  one  with  infamy,  during 
life,  yet  three  marks  of  infamy  are  denounced  against  those  who  were 
puiiished  capitally,  viz. : — (1.)  Bkming  the  criminal  who  had  Jieen 
stoned,  agreeably  to  the  antient'consuetudinary  taw.  (Gen.  xxxviiL  34; 
Lev.  XX.  i4.  xxi.  9.) — ^2.)  flan^fttf,^ either  on  a  tree  or  on  a  gibbet . 
ffor  the  Hebrew  word  signifies  both) :  yhich  was  practised  in  Egypt 
(Gen.  xl.  17 — 19.),  and  also  enjcaned  by  Moses.  (Numb.  x^v.  4, 
5.  Deut.  xxi.  22.)  The  five  Canaanitish  kings  were  first  shin  and 
then  hanged,  (Josh,  x;  16,)  Persons  who  were  hanged  were  ecm- 
sidered  bs  accursed  ofChdy  that  is,  punished  by  him  and  abomtndble ; 
oh  which  account  they  were  to  be  taken  down  and  buad^  the  saae 
day.  (Dent  xxi.  28.)  The  banging  of  Saul's  sons  redded  in 
2  Sam.  xxi.  6.,  was  done,  not  by  the  Israelite  but  by  the.tifjieoinfet, 
who  were  of  Caimanitidi  origin,  and  pobably  retained  their  old 
laws.  The  hangmg.  menfioned  by  Moses  was  widely  diBen^t  teom 
crucifixion,  which  was  a  Romaii  pimishinent ;  on  account  oif  ks  ig« 
nominy,  however,  the  Jews  subsequaiitly' extended  the  dacl^tkm  of 
Mo^es  to  it,  «id  accounted  the  crucified  peracn  as  accursed.  (Jobn 
xix.  31 — 34.  Gal.  iii.  IS.) — ^3.)  The  He&ping  if  gtonet^  -on  the 
bodies  of  criminals,  who  Kad  oeen  already  cloned  to  dei^  or  siain 
by  the  sword,  or  ufxm  iheir  remains,  when  consumeil  by  fire*  Siu^h 
a  heap '  was  accumulated  over  Achan  (Josh.  m.  26, 2fi.),  and  also 
over  Absalom.  {2  Sam.  xviii.  17.)  The  Arabs,,  long  aitier  the  tome 
of  David,  expressed  their  detestation  <^  deceased  enemies  jn  the 
same  maimer.^  Similar  heaps  were  raised  over  {lersona  murdered 
m  the  highways  m  the  time  of  the  pro{diet  Exeuel  (xxxix.  16.)  ; 
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as  tbey  also  are  ta  this,  day,  'm  Palestine^  and  otfier  pans  of  the 
Eaflt.1 

The  preceding  are  the  Qijly  capital  puttishmeats  denointced  m  the 
Mosaic  jLaw  :  in  subsequent  tinfes  others  were  introduced  among  the 
Jews,  as  their  intercourse  increased  with  foreign  nations. 

3.  Dectg^kation,  or  beheading,  though  not  a  mode  of  punishment 
enjoined  Ixy^-Mo^es,  w^  certainly  in  use  before  his  time.  It  existed 
in  EgypL  (Gen.  xI..17.^,  and  it  is' well  known  to  have  been  inflicted 
under  the  princes  of  the  Herodian  iamily.  Thus  John  the  Biqvtist 
was  beheaded  (Matt.  xiv.  8— 12.J  by  one  of  Herod's  life-guards^, wl^ 
was.  dispatched  to  his  prison  for  tnat  puirpose.  (Mark  vi.  27.) 

4.  Pre€ipiUUyn^^  or  cai$tiiig  headlong  iroiti  a  wmdow,  or  from^a 
precipice,  was  a  jHinishn^ient  rarely  used';  though  we  meet  with  kin 
the  lustQiy  of  the  Jungs,  and  in  subsequent  times.  Thus,  the  prolate 
Jezebel  was  predpitated  out  of  a  window  (2  Kings  ix.  30,  33.),  aiyd 
the  same  mode  of  punishment  still;  obtains  in  Persia.'  Amaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  barbarously  forced  .ten  thousand  Idumsan  prisoners 
of  war  to  leap,  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock.  (2  Chron.  xxv.  12.) 
The  Jews  attempted  to  precipitate.  Jesus  Christ  from  the  brow  of  a 
mountain.  (Luke  iv.  29.)  James^  summed  the  Ju$t,  w^s  thrown 
from  the  hig^iest  part  of  the  temple  into  the  subjacent  valley.  The 
same. mode  of  punishment,  it  is  well  known,  obtamed  among  the 
Iftomans,  who  used  to  throw  certain  malefactors  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.'  The  same  practice  obtains  among  the  A^rs  at  Constantine, 
a  town  in  Barbaryl*  , 

5.  Drowumg  was  ja  punishment  in  use  among  the  Syrians,  and 
was  well  known  to  the  Je^s  a|  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  thou^  we 
bare  no  evidence  that  it  was  practised  by  them.  It  was  also  m  use 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  .  The  emperor  Augustus^  we  are 
toU,  punished  certain  persons,  who  had  been  guilty  of  rapacity  m  the 
province  (of  Syria  or  of  Lycia),  by  causing  them,  to  be  tnrown  into  a 
river,  with  a  heavy  weight  about  their  necks.^  JosejAus^  also  tells  us 
that  the  Galileans  revolting,  drowned  the  partisans  of  Herod  m  the 
sea  of  Gennesareth.  To  this  mode  of  capital  puni^unent  JesuS 
Christ  alludes  in  Matt,  xviii.  6."^ 

&  Bruising^  qr  Pounding  in  a  mortar,  is  a  punidiment  stiU  in  usia 
vnoi^  the  Turk^.  The  ulema  or  body  pi  lawyers  are,  in  Turkey, 
exeQipted  from  confiscation  of  their  properQr,  and  from  bciing  put  to 
death,  except  by  the  pestle  and  mortar.  Some  of  the  Turkish  guards, 
nho  had  permitted  the  escape  of  the  Polish  prince  Coreski  m  1618, 
were  pounded  to  death  ingreat  mortwrs  of  iron. '  This  horrid  punish- 
ment  was  npt  unknown  in  the  time  of  Solomon^  who  expresdy  alludes 
to  it  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22. >     .  -    • 

1  Dr.  Sh»w*«  Travels  In  Bafbwy,  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  ?vm.  8Vo.  edit. 

a  Sir  E.  K.  Porter's  Travete  in  Persia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2&--^. 

a  Livy,  Hist.  Ub.  vL  c.  20.  '  «.,«.«*.        j* 

4  Pitt*s  Reliffion  and  Manners  of  ike  Mahomotvis,  pp.  311, 312.  London  edit. 
1810. 

5  SnetomiUK  in  Augnsto,  c.  67.  ^  6  Ant.  Ju^.  lib.  »y.  c.  15.  j  10. 

■y  Grotina  in  loc.       BKnoUes's  Hivtory  of  the  Txvks,  vol.  u.  p.  947.  Lond.  1687. 
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7<  DkkoUmjfi  or  CinUbig  axuniery  was  a  capital  twahment  an- 
ttent^^  m  use  in  the  countries  contiguous  to  Jucfaea.  The  rabbinical 
writers  report  that  Isaiab  was  tiius  put  to  death  hf  the  piof&gate 
Manaasel^;  and  to  the  Saint  Paul  is  supposed  to  allude.  <^Heb.  xL 
37,)  Nebuchadnezzar  tbeatened  it  to  ttie  Chaldee  .niagi,  tT  tbiey 
did  not  intenpret  his  dream  (Dan*  ii.  5.),  and  also  to  die  biaaphemers 
of  the  true  Uod.  (IHn.  iii.  29.)  Herodotus  says,  that  Sabacbo  had 
a  visibn,  in  which  he  was  commanded  to  cat  in  iufo  aD  the  Egyptian 
priests ;  and  that  Xerxes  ordered  one  of  the  sons  of  Pjrthias  id  be 
cut  in  two,  and  one  half  placed  oh  ea<^  side  of  the  way,  that  his 
anny  might  pass  between  them.^  Trajan  is  s^d  to  have  infficted 
this  punishment  on  some  rebellious  Jews.  It  is  still  practised  b^  tbe 
Moors  of  Western  Barbery,  and  also  in  Perisia.' 

The  heads,  hands*  and  feet  of  state  crimm^,  were  also  fiequentfy 
cut  ofi^  and  fixed  up  m  the  most  pubfic  places,  as  a  warning  to  qdiers. 
This  punishment  obtains  among  the  Turks,  and  was  inflipted  on  the 
sons  of  Rimmon,  fvbo  had  treacherously  murdered  Isbbodieth^)  by- 
command  of  DaTia;,.who  further  pfdelred  that  die  assassm^s  hands 
and. feet  should  be  hung  up  oiter  the  pod  of  Hebron,  whicfa  was 
probably  a  place  of  great  resort.'  Among  the  antient  ChakfaeanSp 
cutdngoff  ^  nose  and  ears  was  a  common  punidmieq|<tf  adnherers* 
To  this  the  prophet  Eeekiel  alhides.  (xxiii.  d5.) 

8.  BeaHng  to  death  (ru^^roma^  was  practised,  by  An^odRia 
towards  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  tL  1.9.  28.  30;),  and  is  referred  I0  by 
l^aint  Paul.  (Heb.  xi.  35.  Gr.)  Tliis  was  a  punbhment  m  ose  among 
the  Greeks,  and  was  usuaOy  inflicted  upon  alaves.  The  real  or 
supposed  culprit  was  fastened  lo  a  staked  and  beaten  to  deadi  widi 
sdcks.  The  same  punishment  is  stiD  in  use  among  the  Turks,  under 
the  appellation  of  me  bastinado :  with  them,  however,  it  is  seldom 


9.  Exposing  to  wild  beasts  appears  to  have  fae^  a  pmushmenl 
among  the  IVIedes  and  Persians.  It  was  inflicted  first  on  the  ex- 
emplary  prophet  Daiiiel,  .  who  w*as  miraculoushr  preserved,  and 
afterwards  on  his  accusers,  who  miserably  perished.  (Dan.  vi.  7.  12. 
16—24.)  From  them  it  appears  to  have  passed  to  the  Romans.^ 
In  their  meatres  they  had  two  sorts  of  amusements^  each  sufflcieaCly 
barbarous.    Sometimes  they  cast  men  naked  to  the  wild  beast!^  to 

^  Raphelii  Annotationes  in  Not.  Teit.  ex.  Herodoio,  torn.  L  p.  376.  Other  10- 
•tftnces  from  antient  wriien  are  pveti  by  Dr.  ^^^^tby,  on  Matt.  udt.  51.  and 
KninoSl,  Comment,  in  Hist.  Lib.  I«oy.  Teat.  vol.  i.  p.  6S1. 

S  Shaw'B  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  457.    Morier's  Second  Jonmej,  p.  96. 

S  Banner*!  Observataone,  vol  i.  pp.  501, 50SL    This  kind  of 


use  in  the  time  of  Mohammed,  who  introduces  Pharaoh  as  myixkgf  i  will  smrtif 
emi  Mfytmr  htmis  muL  yoar  ftet  on  the  ^fposkt  $ide9;  that  is,  frst  the  rigkt 
hand*  and  then  the  left  foot ;  -  next  the  left  hand,  and  then  the  right  ibot.  Koran, 
«h.  IX.  74.  and  zzvi.  49.  (Sale's  traadaUon,  m>.  2S9.  304.  4to.  edit.)  See  adrfitVmil 
examples  of  snoh  mutilations  in  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  186.  Wil- 
son's Trav^  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  375-'377. 

4  Thi^  barbarous  mode  of  punishment  skill  exists  in  Morocco.  See  an  interefll- 
mg  extraet  |h>m  Hfist's  Account  of  Morocco  and  Fes,  in  Barder'to  Orieilttl  Ltle- 
raturc,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 
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be  devoored  bf  tfaetn :  iins  puniahtneht  was  itilic^  oti  slaves  and 
rk  persons.  Sondetiiu^SL  persons  were  ^ent  into  the  theaure;  airmed^ 
to  fi^  with  trild  beasts :  ir  they  conquered,  tbey  hkd  their  Uves  and 
fiberty :  but  if  not,  (hey  feU  a  prey  to  the  beasts.  To  this  latter 
usage  (on  which  some  farther  particulars  kre  given  in  a  subseqaeut 
pa|e,)  Saint  Patil  refers  in  2  llm.  iy.  17.  aiid  1  Cor.  xw  82. 

In  the  case  of  certain  extraordinary  criminals^  besides  indicting 
upon  them  Ae  sentence  to  which^  diey  had  b^  condemned,  it  was 
not  unusua]  to  demolish  thibir  houses,  and  reduce  them  to  a  commcn 
phcefiir  filth  and  (hing.    Among  <^er  ^m^Sj  Nebuchadnevsar  de* 
nounoed  this  dif^race' (o  the  diviners  of  Chaidsaf  if  they  did  not 
declare  his  dream  to  hipi(Dan4  ii^  5.) ;  and  afterwards  to  all  such  as 
should  not  worship  Ae  Gbd  of  Shaidrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego. 
(Dm.  ill.  29.)    And  Darius  threatenec)  the  same  punishment  to 
those  who  shonM  molest  the  J^ws.  (Esca  vi.  11.)    In  this  ^y  the  ^ 
Romans  deacroyed  4ie  house  of  SpuriMS  Cassius,  after  they  had  pre-  \ 
cipitated  faiib  fit»n  the  Tarpeian  rock,  for  having  (as  they  said)  idmed  ' 
8t  tyranny.^   '  •  '     •  -    ,  i 

10.  BurtUng^  ^ijfisnden  fMvt  was  a  punishment  in  iise  among  the 
Babybnians  ok-  Chsddieans,  as  we  Jeam^  fr6m  Dan.  iii.  6. ;  and  this 
mode  of  ponishnient  was^  not  uncomipon  in  the  East  S(>  lately  as  the 
seventeendt  century.^ 

11.  Gftucirtxioir  yn&  a  punishment  which  the  aniients  inflicted 
only  on  the  most  notorious  criminals  and  malefactors.  The  cross 
wasmade^twD  beams,  either,  crossing  at  the  top  at  right  angles; 
omin  Che  middie  of  theur  len^  like  an  X.  Tbefe  was,  besides,  a 
piece  on  the  centre  of  the  transverse  beam,  to  which  was  attached 
the  accusation,  or  statement  of.  the  culprit's,  crime ;  toeether  with  a 
piece  of  wood  that  projected  froni  the -middle,  on  which  the  persoo 
sat  as  on  a  kind  of  saddSie;'  and,  by  which  the  wholebody  was  sup-* 
ported.  Justin  Martyr^  in  4us  dicdogue  with  Tryphothe  Jew,  ^es 
tUs  description ;  and  it  b  worthy  of  n6te,  that  he  Hved  m  the  former 
part  of  the  second  contaiy  of  the  Christian  »ra,  before  the  pumsb- 
ment  of  the  cross  was  abolished.  The  knoss,  on  which  our  Lord 
suflfered,  was  of  the  fonner  kind,  being  thus  represented  c^  all  antient 
momkoents,  cohs,  and  crosses. 

Crucifixion  is  one  .of  the  most  cruel  and  excruciatine  deaths,  which 
the  art  of  ingeniously  tormwiting  and  extinguishifig  fife  ever  devised. 
The  naked  body  of  the  criminal  was  fastened  to  the  upright  beam  by 
nailing  or  tj^  the  feet  .to  it,  and  on  the  transverse- beam  by  nailing 
and somemnes  tying  the  hands  toit.    Those  members,  being, the 

1  Dtoajs.  Halicamas.  lib.  viii.  c.  78,  79. 

S  Chardin  in  his  Travels.  (toI.  vi.  p.  118.  of  Langl^'i  edition,)  afUr  gpeakiiig  of 
tbe  most  comonm  modeo  of  fnmyiiog  with  dBOih,  mys,  ^  fint  thero  io  atiU  a  par- 
tieakr  way  of  putting  to  deoih  aiich  ao  have  tranagreHed  in  civU  aflhin^  eiUiM:' 
by  eansiiitf  a  dearth,  or  by  seUing  above  the  tax  by  a  false  weight,  ox,  who  hav* 
oommittaa  thoineelves  in  anyotfaflf  mumnr.  The  cooks.are  put  upba  a  spit  and 
loastedi  over  a  slow  fire,  ^see  Jeremiah  zzix.  S8.)  bakers  are  thrown  into  a  hs$ 
oven.  Daring  the  dearth  m  1688, 1  saw  such  ovens  healed  on  the  royal  square  In 
hpahan,  to  torrify^e  bakers,  and  dster  them  firam  deriving  advantage  frstt  this 
general  distro«8.*''^Bnrder  s  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  2iM. 
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grand  iDSimnieats  of  niotioii,  are  fiiovided  wkh  a  greater  quaiitiQr  of 
nervcis,  which  (e^KieciaUy  those  of  the  bai^)  are  peculiar^  sepable* 
As  the  nerves  are  the  insfiuments'of  att  sensatjqp  or  feeli^  wounds 
in  the  puts  where  they  abound  must  be  pecufiady  painful;  especially 
when  inflicted  with  ^ueh  nide  insmunents  as  large  nails  forcibly 
driven  through  the  exquisite^. delicate  tendoais^  nerves^'and  b^nes  of 
those  parts.  The  horror  of  this  punishnvent  will  appear,  when  k  is 
considered  that  the  person  was  j^nnitted  to  hang  {th&  whole  weight 
of  hi^  body  being  home  up  by  his  nailed  hands  ^d  -fee^  and  by  the 
projecting  pece  in  the  middle  of  tbe«rpss)»  untilhe  pensbfd  through 
agony  and  want  of  food.  There  are  insuuicesof  crucified  persons 
livii^  in  this  ezqiuisite  torture  several  days.  '  The  wise  and  adorable 
Auth:>r  of  our  being  has  formed  and  constituted  ib^  fabric  of  our  bodies 
in  such  &  merciful  manner,  that  nothing -violent  is  lasting.  Friendly 
death  sealed  the  eyes  of  those  wretdbes  in  three  days.    Htioger, 

*  thirst,  and  acute  pain  dismissed  them  from  their  intolerable  suffiaiogs; 

'  The  rites  of  sepulture  were  denied  diem.  Their  dead  bodies  were 
generally  left  on  the  crosses  on  which  they  were  first  suspended,  and 
became  a  prey  to  eveiy  ravenous  biaast  and  ctanvorous  bird.^ 

(1.).  Crucifixion  ob^ed  among  several  antient  nati(^is,  the  E^p^ 
lians,'  Persians,  6reeks,^and  CarthaginiaTOU  The  Cartha^iiians 
generally  adjudged  to  this  death  their  unfortunate  and  unsucCesdul 
commanders.^  Th^^,  are.  many  unhappy  in^^ances  of.  this.  They 
crucified  Bomilcar,^  whom  Justin  Jcalla  their  king,  when  they  de» 
tectedhis  intaided  design  of  joining  Agathodes.  They  erected  a 
cross  in  the  midst  of  the  farum,  <xi.wfaidb  they  suspendeid.  him,  and 
from  which,  with  a  great  «id.  unoonquered  i^irit,, amidst  all  his  su^ 
ferings,  he  bitterly  inveighed  against  them,  and  ujAraided  them  with 
aU  the  black  and  atrocious  crimes  they  had  lately  perpetrated.  But 
this  manner  of  executing  criminals  prevailed  most  among  the  Romans. 
¥.  ii__  _         .i_        '  X.  ^ '  '^'^- inflicted  on  vile, 

this,  the  aposdcv 


It  was  generally  a  sen^e  punish^ient,  gnd  chiefly 
worthless^  and  incorrigible  daves.^    In  reference  to 


1  Paices  m  erac«  corvoc.    Horat.  Epiflt.  Hb.  i.  «piit.  16.  veis.  48. 
VnHur,  jamento  et  ouubos,  enicmaw{ae  relicUf 

Ad  fotiii  properat,  portemqiie  cadaveris  «ffeit.  Javeoal.  Satyr.  14  Tcr.  77, 78. 
9  Thuojdidea,  Ub.  i.  sect.  110.  p.  71.  edit.  Duker.  Justin,  treating  of  the  affiun 
•f Egypt, says:  CdneUniii  multitiidiniB  et  Agaihocles  ocelditiir,  et  mnlienM  in 
ukicmem  EuTdicet  patiboliB  gnffignnt«r.  Justia,  Ub.  zzz.'  cap..ii.  p.  578.  edit 
Gronoyii.  Herodoti  Ereto.  p.  451.  edit.  Wesaellng,  1763.  See  ako  Tbalia,  p.  2G0. 
and  PolyhyiDsia.  p.  617.  ejaadem  editionis. 

3  Alexander  omcified  two  thooaand  Tjriua.  Triate  deinde  spectaeidmn  Ticto- 
riboa  ira  prvboit  regia ',  duo  millia,  in  ^bna  cceidendi  defeceiat  rafaiea,  cracaHW 
adfixi  per  iacena  litoria  apatiaao,  dmendenint.  Q.  Qartii,  Ub.  iv.  cap.  4.  p.  187. 
edit.  Snakewiirgh,  1784.  See  alao  rlutarch  in  vita  Alex,  and  Jitttini  Ub«  zriii. 
capw  3^ 

4  Duees  beOa  pravo  canaiUo  fferentea,  etiamai  pnMpera  fortunx  sobeeciiia  eaaet, 
emct  taitoen  auffiffebaatnr.  VaSerina  Miuimua,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  p.  191.  edit.  Torres. 
Leid»,17a6.  -r       r 

6  Bomilear  rex  Fomorani  m  medio  foro  a  poHija  patibnlp  anffixne  eat. ,  !>•  Som- 
na  emce,  yalati  de  tribonali,  Pcsnomsi  acelera  concionaietar.  Ja0txB»  Ub.  xxii. 
cto.  7.  p.  506.  ed.  Orooorii. 

«  Faiie  onioem  Mrro.    3\ 


k  onioem  Mrro.    Jurenali  Sat.  6.  m.  lUa 
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deseribing  tfie  coodescflftaioii  of  J^sus,  and  his  snbimsfton  to  this 
most  dppiobrious  death,  represents  him  as  taking  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  servant  {¥bSi.  ii.  7,  8.)  aji^d  becoming  bbecUent  to  death,  even 
the  death  of  die  cnHs.  ' 

(2.)  **  It  was-tmiversaUy  and  deservedly  reputed  the  most  shame* 
ful  and  Ignomimoas  death  to  which  a  wretch  ccmid  be  exposed,  h 
such  an  exit  were  comprised  every  idea  and  circumstance  of  odium, 
disgrace,  and  public  scandal.'^  Hence  the  apostle  ma^ifies  and 
extols  the  great  love  of  our  Redeemer,  ^'  m  that  wtule  we  were  yet 
sinneis,  Glurist  diedfor  us,^  and  *^  for  th^e  joy  set  before  him,  endured 
the  cross,  des]^si%the  shame"  (Roni.  v.  8.  Heb.  xii-  2} ;  ^sregard* 
ing  every  circumstance  of  pubCc  indigi^  and  mf^kray  with  which 
such  a  death  wa^  loaded,  it  Was  from  the  idea  they  connected  with 
such  a  death,  that  the  Greeks  treated  ;the  apostles  with  the  last  con- 
tempt* and  pi^  for  publicly  enAarking  in  the  cauto  of  a  person  who 
had  been  brought  to  this  reproachful  and  dislwnourable  death  by  hisr 
own  countrymen^  The  peaching  of  the  cross  was  to  them  foofi^h- 
ness  (1  Cor.  i.  23.) ;  the  promulgation  of  a  isystem  of  religion  that 
had  been  taught  by  a  person  who,  by  a  national  act,  had  pubKcly 
suflfered  the  puniAment  and  death  of  the  most  useless  and  aban- 
doned^Iave,  was,  in  their  ideas,  the  labt  infatuation  f  and  the  preaching 
of  Ghrist  crueifii^d,  pubhshing  in' the  world  a  religion  t^hose  founder 
Sliced  dn  a  cross,  appeared  the  Jast  absurdity  and  madness.*  The 
Heathens  kx>ked  vqpon  the  attachment  of  the  primitive  Christians  to 
a  teiigion,  whose  puhltther  had  colne  ta  such  an  eiid,  as  an  undoubted 
proof  of  their  utter  nim>  that  they  were  desU^jring  their  interest, 
comfort,  and  hap}Miies9,  by  ado|>tiiig  such  a  system  founded  on^such 
a  dishonourable  eircmnstance.^  The  s&tne  inherent  scandal  and 
igpominy  bad  cruoiSxioii  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews.  They  indeed 
annexed  mcnre  complicated  Wretchedness  to  it,  for  they  esteemed  the 
miscreant  who  was  adjudged  to  such  an  end  not  only  to  be  abandoned 
of  men,  but  forsaken  of  God.  He  that  is  hanged,  siqts  the  law,  is 
accursed  of  God.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)  Hence  St.  Pkul,  representing 
to  the  Galatiaps  the  grace  of  Jesus^  who  released  us  fiom  that  curse 
lo  which  the  law  of  Moses  devoted  us,  by  bemg  made  a  curse  for 
us,  by  submitting  to  be  treated  for  our  sakes  as  an  execrable  male- 
filctor,  to  show  the  horror  of  such  a  death  as  Christ  voluntarily 
endured,  add%  It  is  vnitten  in  the  hgw^  Cursed  ii  ev&y  one  thai  w 

1  "  From  this  ^ircmnstance/*  says  Justin  Martyr,  "  ^e  Heatheiis  are  fbUy  eon* 
Tineed  of  oar  madness  for  giymg  the  second  place  after  the  immn^bIe  and  eternal 
God,  and  Father  of  aD,  to  a  person  who  was  crucified  !'*  Justin  Martjfr,  Apol.  2. 
p.  60,  61.  edit.  Paris,  1636.  £t  qui  hominem  spmroo  suppUcio  pro  &i»nore  pnnir 
tnm,  et  crocis  ligmt  feralia  ceremonias  fabulatur,  congruentia  ^rditia  sceleratis- 
que  tribvit  altaria;  nt  id  colant  quod  merentur^  Minncins  Felix,  p.  67.  edit. 
Jiavie.  Cantab.  1712.  Nam  quod  reli^ioni  nostre  hominem  noxiiun  et  erucem 
ejoa  adicribitif,  longa  de  vicinia  ventatis  erratis.  Min.  Felix,  p.  147.  ejnsdem 
editionis. 

a  That  ibis  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Heathens  concerning  the  Christians,  Su. 
Paul  informs  ns,  and  he  exhorts  the  Fhilippians  not  to  be  diseonrsfed  by  it.  Philip. 
1 28.  Not  intimidated  in  any  thing  by  your  adversaries ;  for  though  they  look 
upon  your  attachment  to  the  Gospel  as  aa  undoubted  proof  of  your  t^r  rum,  yet 
to  yon  it  is  a  demonstration  of  your  8Slvatioa--4  salvation  which  hath  God  fat  its 
anthor* 
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kanged 4m  a  irtel  (Gdat  iii.  13»)  .And  from  lUb  express  deckn- 
tkm  of  the  law  of  Moses  ooncenmig  persons ifausexecatfed,  we  vamf 
acoouDt  for  that  aversknr  the  Jews  diseovered  agmst  Chrittiaiiitf , 
andperceive  the  reason  of  what  St.  Pad  assertt^  that  thear  preacliing 
of  Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews  a  stuiiibliiigblodu  {\  Cor.uSS.) 
The  circumatanee  <tf  the  cross  eaosed  them  to  stapyB  at  die  Tety 
gate  of  Christiaiiir^*^ 

(3.)  The  several  circumstances  related  by  the  four  erangefists  as 
accompanying  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  were  aMifomulUe  tetbe  Roman 
custom  in  such  executions :  and,  frequendjr  occurring  in  amdent  au- 
thors, do  not  onljr  refieot  beauty  and  Instre  upon  these  passages^  hot 
hai^ily  corroborate  and  confirm  the  narrative  of  the  saoed  penman. 
We  wiQ  exhibit  before  our  readers  a  detail  of  these  as  they  are  speci- 
fied by  the  evangelists.'  * 

Every  mark  of  infamy  that  malice  could  sorest  was  accomulateii 
on  the  head  of  our  Redeemer.  While  he  was  in- the  hi^  priestfs 
house,  theji  did  mt  hi  kU  fact  ani  bn^fktted  Am,  and't&ert  smote 
him  vM  the  pabm  of  their  handSj  Mying^  Prt^phay  VMio  tu  Atm 
Christ,  toho  is  he  Oat  smote  thee9  (Matt.  xxvi.  67,  68.  Mark  xiv. 
65.)  Pilate,  hearing  our  Lord  was  of  Galilee  sent  him  to  Ikrod ; 
and  before  he  was  dismissed  by  him,  Herod,  toiih  hismen  qfwur^  set 
himciwn^it;  and  mocked  hm,  and  arraifedhmifs  a  gor^emnAe. 
(Luke  xxiu.  11.)  He  was  insuhed  and  mocked  by  dw  soUiRs, 
when  Pilate  ordered  him  to  be ,  scourged  the  first  time,  that  iqr  that 
lesser  punishment  he  might  satisftr  the  Jews  and  save  his  life,  ms  is 
related  by  St  Johii.  Afiar  Pilate  had  condemned  him  to  be  crocikd, 
the  like  bdigiAies  were  rested  fay  die  soldiers,  as  we  are  assured 
by  two  evangelists.  (Matt,  xxvii.  27 — 31.  Mark^cv.  16— ^O.V  Jiiid 
they  stripped  him,  and  put  on  him  a  seasiei  robe^  tfnd  ishen  mef  had 
platted  a  crown  of  thorns^  they  put  it  on  his  head,  and  a  reed  m  his 

1  Trypho  the  J^w  every  where  affects  to  treat  the  Christian  religion  with  con- 
tempt, on  acconnt  of  the  omcifizion  of  its  author.  He  ridicufes  its  professors  fer 
centering  aU  their  holies  in  a  man  who  was  cradfisd !  Dialog,  cum  Tijplttimi,  p. 
33.  The  person  whom  you  eaU  jronr  Messiah,  says  he,  incurred  th«  la«t  disgiifs 
and  ifnominy,  for  he  fell  under  the  greatest  curse  in  the  law  of  God ;  he  was 
cnicmed  \  p.  90.  Again,  we  must  hesitate,  says  Trypho,  with  regard  to  our  be- 
lieving a  person,  who  was  so  ignonutiiouiriy  crucified,  being  the  Measish ;  ftr  ii  is 
written  in  the  law,  Cursed  is  every  one  who  is  hanged  on  a  c^qos.  Justin  Majr^, 
Dialog,  cum  Tryphone,  p.  271.  edit.  Jebb.  London,  1719.  See  also  pages  Hi, 
963.^399.    dee  also  Eusebii  Hist.  Ecol.  pp.  171.  744.    CaliUd». 

a  For  this  account  of  the  cniciiUion  the  acUthor  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Lai^dner's 
Credibifity  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  i.  book  i.  c.  7.  $<S  iz— xvii.  imd  Dr.  Hac- 
wood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  336—353. 

3  Various  opinions  have  boon  offered  concerning  me  species  of  thorn,  intended 
by  the  sacred  writers.  Bartholin  Wrote  an  elaborate  dissertation  De  5pme«  Coram^ 
and  Lydius  has  collected  the  opinions  of  several  writers  in  his  Florum  Sparno  ad 
Historiam  Pasaionis  Jesp  Christi.  (Analect.  pp.  13—17.)  The  intelligent  traveDsr, 
Hasselquist,  mys,  that  the  naba  or  nahka  of  the  Arabians  "  is  in  aU  probability  the 
tree  which  afforded  the  crown  of  thorns  put  on  the  head  of  Christ :  it  grows 
very  commonly  in  the  East.  Tki$  pUtU  wot  very  JU  far  the  furpon ;  for  it 
has  man^  shall  aItd  sbakp  spinxs,  VBkUh  are  weU  adapted  to  gitt  pedn.  The 
erown  might  easily  be  made  of  these  soft,  round  and  pliable'branchea :  and  wfaai 
in  my  opinion  seems  to  be  the  greatest  proof  is,  that  the  leaves  very  much  resemble 
those  of  ivy ,  as  they  are  of  a  very  deep  green.   Perhaps  the  enemies  of  Christ  woifltf 
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r%^  hand :  and  they  hovoed  the  knee  More  hmy  and,  mocked  him^ 
uying^  Hail !  king  of  the  Jews.  And  they  spit  upon  hiniy  and  took 
the  reedf  and  smote  him  on  the  head. 

Iliese  are  tokens  of  contempt  and  ridicule  which  were  in  use  at 
diat  time.     Dio,  among  the  other  indignities  offered  to  Sejanus  the 
favourite  of  Hberius  (in  whose  reign  our  Saviour  was  crucified), 
as  thej  wer&  canying  him  from  the  senate-house  to  prison,  particu« 
larij  mentions  this, — ^*  That  they  i^truck  him  on  the  head."    But 
there  is  one  ms^mce  of  ridicule  which  happened  so  soon  after  this 
time,  and  has  so  great  a  resemblance  to  that  to  which  our  Saviour  was 
exposed,  that  it  deserves  to  be  stated  at  length.    Caligula,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Hberiu^,  had,  m  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  given 
Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of  his  uncle  Phihp,  being  about  the  fourth 
part  of  his  grandfather  Herod's  dominions,  with  the  right  of  wear- 
ing a  diadem  or  crown.     When  he  was  setting  out  from  Rome  to 
make  a  visit  to  his  people,  the  emperor  advised  him  to  go  by' 
Alexandria  as  die  best  way.    When  he  came  thither  he  kept  him- 
self very  private :  but  the  Alexandrians  having  got  intelligence  of 
his  arrival  diere,  and  of  the  design  of  his  journey,  were  fiSed  with 
envy,  as  Philo  says,  at  the  thoughts  of  a  Jew  having  the  tide  of  king. 
They,  had  recourse  to  various  expedients,  in  order  to  manifest 
their  iodtgnation  :  one   was  the  following  : — ^*  There  was,'*    says 
Phik),^  ^^one  Carabas,  a  sort  of  distracted  fellow,  that  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year  went  naked  about  the  streets.    He  was  somewhat  be- 
tween a  madman  and  a  fool,  the  common  jest  of  boys  and  other  idle 
people.    Thb  wretch  they  brought  into  the  theatre,  and  placed  him 
on  a  krfty  seat,  that  he  might  be  conspicuous  to  all;  then  they  put  a 
thmg  made  of  paper  on  his  head  for  a  crown,  the  rest  of  his  body 
inej  covered  vnth  a  mat  instead  of  a  robe,  and  for  a  sceptre  one  put 
mto  Us  hand  a  little  piece  of  a  reed  which  he  had  just  taken  up  from 
tk  ground.     Having  thus  given  him  a  mimic  royal  dress,  several 
young  fellows  with  poles  on  their  shoulders  came  and  stood  on  each 
ade  of  him  as  his  guards.    Then  there  came  j)eople  toward  him, 
some  to  pay  their  homage  to  him,  others  to  ask  justice  of  him,  and 
some  to  know  his  will  and  pleasure  ooncehiing  affairs  of  state ;  and 
in  the  crowd  were  loud  and  confused  acclamations  of  Maris,  Maris ; 
diat  being,  as  they  say,  the  Syriac  word  for  Lord,  thereby  bdmating 
whom  diey  intended  to  ridicule  by  aU  this  mock  show :  Agrippa  be- 
ing a  Syrian,  and  king  of  a  large  country  in  Syria." 

When  Pilate  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
our  Lord,  and  pubbcly  adjudged  him  to  be  crucified,  he  gave 
orders  diat  he  should  be  scom^ed.  7^^  Pilate  took  Jesus  and 
scourged  km.  And  when  he  had  scourged  Jesus^  says  another  of  the 
evangelistSi  he  ddivered  him  to  be  crucified.    Among  the  Romans, 

Uve  a  plant  lomewhat  resembliiiff  that  with  which  omperora  and  generals  wen 
oaed  to  De  erownedy  that  there  might  be  cahinmy  even  in  the  puniahment."    Haa*  ' 
Mkiniflt's  Voyagea  and  Travela  in  the  Levant  pp.  2SQ,  28^. 

1  In  Flac.  p.  970.  a.  c. 
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sccmroDC  wi6  ahrays  inffieied  previoudy  to  cnicifixiaii.  Many  ex- 
ampl^might  be  produced  of  this  custom.  Let  th^  feUowing  suffice. 
Liw,  speaking  of  the  fate  of  those  slaves  who  had  confederated  and 
XBkea  up  anus  against  the  sute,  says,  that  many  of  diem  were  slain, 
many  ^ken  piisoBers,  and  others,  after  they  had  been  whipped  or 
scourged,^  were  «iroeaded  on  crosses-  Philo,  rehtinz  the  croeldes 
which  Flaccus  the  Itottian  prefect  exercised  upon  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria, says,  that  after  they  were  mangled  and  torn  with  scoorges^ 
ki  the  theatres,  d»y  were  fastened  to  crosses.  Josepfaus  also  infonns 
us  that  at  the  siege  ctf  Jerusalem  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  were 
crucified,  after  they  had  been  previous^  whipped,  and  had  sufiered 
every  wanton  cruelty.'  «      „   .        , 

^    **  After  they  had  inflicted  this  customary  flagellation,  the  evan- 
gelist informs  us  that  they  obliged  our  Lord  to  carry  to  the  place 
of  execution  the  cross,  or  at  least  the  transverse  beam  of  it,  on 
ivhich  he  was  to  be  suspended.     Lacerated,  therefore,  with   die 
stripes  and  bruises  he  had  received,  faint  with  the  toss  of  bkxMl,  his 
spirits  exhausted  by  the  cruel  insults  and  btows  that  were  gjven 
Urn  when  they  invested  him  with  robes  of  mock  royalty,  and  op- 
pressed with  the  incumbent  weight  of  his  cross  \  in  these  circuai- 
stances  our  Saviour  was  urged  atong  the  road.    We  doubt  not  but 
m  this  passage  to  Calvaiy  every  bdignity  was  offered  him.    This 
was  usual.^    Our  Lord,  taligued  and  spent  with  the  ureatmeot  he 
had  received,  couW  not  support  hb  cross.    The  ?oldiers  therefore 
who  attended  him  compelled  one  Simon,  a  Cyrenean,  who  was  com- 
ing from  the  country  to  Jerusalem,.  an4  happened  then  to  be  pasams 
by  them,  to  cany  it  ht  him.    This  circumstance  here  mendoned  <h 
our  Lord  bearine  his  cross  was  agreeable  to  the  Roman  custom. 
Slaves  and  malefactors,  who  were  condemned  to  dus  death,  were 
compelled  to  cany  the  whole  or  part  of  the  fatal  gibbet  on  which 
they  wero  desdned  to  die.    This  constituted  a  principal  part  of  tUb 
shadofie  and  ignomkiy  of  such  a  death.    Cross-bearer  was  a  term  of 
the  last  reproach  anu}ng  the  Romans.    The  fniserable  wretch,  co- 
vered with  blood,  bom  die  scourges  that  had  been  mflicted  upon 
him,  and  groanmg  under  the  wei^t  of  his  cross,  was,  all  along  the 
road  to  the  place  of  execution,  loaded  with  every  wanton  crue|hy.^ 
So  extreme  were  the  misety  and  sufieringjs  of  the  hapless  ciimiiials 
who  wero  condemned  to  this  punishment,  that  Plutarch  makes  use 
of  it*as  an  iUustration  of  the  misery  of  an,  that  every  kind  of  wicked- 
ness produces  its  own  particular  torment ;  just  as  every  malefactor^ 

1  Molti  occisi,  mnlti  capti  aEi  verberati  cracibua  affisd.    Livii.  Ub.  zxviiL  96. 

a  Philo  in  Flac.  p.  599.  edit.  Mangey.  8m  also  pages  SQ7,  528.  ejutdem  «dit]o- 
au.  The  Roman  castom  was  to  scourge  befgre  all  executions.  The  magistrates 
bringing  them  out  into  the  forum,  after  they  had  scourged  them  according  to  cus- 
tom, they  struck  off  their  heads.  Polybii  Uist.  lib.  i.  p.  10.  torn.  1.  edit  GnmoTU. 
1670. 

3  Josephus  de  Bello  Jud.  lib.  t.  c.  2.  p.  3&3.  Havaroamp.  Bell  Judaic  lib.  ii 
tap.  14.  \  9.  p.  188.  Havere. 

4  Vid,  iiMti  Lipsu  de  cruce,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  p.  1180.    Vesalin. 

6  Plutarch  de  tardi  Dei  vindictft,  p.9dit edit.  Gr.  8to.  Bteph.  DioB^  Haliov. 
ISb.  Tii.  torn.  i.  p.  456.  Ozon.  1704. 
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when  he  is  brought  forth  to  execution,  carries  bis  own  cross.^  He 
was  fMiahed,  tlvown  down,  stimulated  with  goads,  and  impelled 
forwards  by  every  act  of  insolence  and  inhumanity  that  could  oe  in* 
dieted.?  There  is  great  reason  to  think  that  our  blessed  Redeemer 
in  his  wajr  to  Calvary  experienced  every  abuse  of  this  nature,  es* 
pecially  when  he  proceeded  slowly  alcmg,  through  languor,  kssitudei 
and  faintneaa,  and  the  soldiers  and  rabble  found  his  strength  in* 
capable  of  sustaining  and  dragging  his  cross  any  farther.  On  this 
oceasioa  we  imagine  that  our  Lord  suffered  very  cruel  treatment 
from  those  who  attended  him.  Might  not  the  scourging  that  was 
infficted,  the  blows  he  had  received  from  the  soldiers  when  in  de- 
raioD  they  paid  him  homage,  and  the  abuse  he  suffered  on  his  way 
to  Cah^ary,  •gready  contribute  tp  accelerate  his  death,  and  occasion 
tinrt  speedy  dissolution  at  which  one  of  the  evangelists  teUs  us  Pilate 
marvelled  f 

^  When  the  malefitctdr  had  carried  his  cross  to  the  place  of  exe- 
tatioD,  a  hde  was  dug  in  the  earth,  m  which  it  was  to  be  fixed ;  the 
criminal  was  stripped^  a  stupefying  potion  was  given  him,  the  cross 
was  kid  on  the  ground,  the  wretch  distended  upon  it,  and  four  sol* 
diers,  two  on  each  side,  at  the  same  time  were  employed  in  driving 
four  large  nails  through  his  hands  and  feet.  After  they  had  deeplb^ 
fixed  and  riveted  these  nails  in  wood,  they  elevated  the  cross  with  the 
agomarig  wretch  upon  it ;  and  m  order  to  fix  it  the  more  firmly  and 
secure^  in  the  eanh,  they  let  it  violently  fall  into  the  cavity  th^  had 
diig  to  receive  it.  This  vehement  precipitation  of  the  cross  must 
give  the  person  diat  was  nailed  to  it  a  most  dreadful  convidsive  shock, 
and  agitate  his  whole  frame  in  a  dire  apd  most  excruciating  manner. 
These  several  particulars  the  Romans  observed  in  the  crudfixioa 
of  otir  Lewd.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Calvary  he  was  stripped :  a 
stupefying  draught  was  offered  him,  which  he  refused  to  drink. 
This,  St.  Mark  says,  was  a  comj[)osidon  of  myrrh  and  wine.  The 
design  of  thb  p  '  '^    "         ^~'  ^'         ^  '       '^'^'  '"^ 

to  t^t  the  ed_ 

Our  Lord  rejected  — — ^,  —  ^       ^     „ 

the  kindness  of  some  of  his  friends,  it  bemg  his  fixed  resolution 
to  meet  death  m  all  its  horrors ;  not  to  alleviate  and  suspend  its 
pains  by  any  such  preparation,  but  to  submit  to  the  death,  even  this 
death  of  crucifixion,  with  all  its  attendant  circumstances."  He  had 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  in  procuring  the  salvation  of  men, 

__ — c '  

1  O  camificiam  cribrum,  qaod  credo  fore : 
Itft  te  fordrant  patibvhtam  per  viae 

Stunulis,  8i  hue  reveniat  aenex.    PUatua  Mofltel.  _ 

Act.  i.  sec.  1.  ver.  53.  edit.  w.  10B4. 
S  IVec  dubioni  ert  qnin  impalerint,  dejecerint,  erexerint,  per  sevitiam  ant  per 
Lipeius  de  cmce,  torn.  ri.  p.  1180.    Vesaliie. 


)  Seee  moltimodia  conculcat  ictibuS)  myrrhie  contra  prsanmpiione  nranitw. 
Apuleii  Metamorph.  lib.  viii.  Again:  Obfirmatiu  mynrhe  preramptione  millia 
▼exbenboe,  ac  ne  ipai  qttidem  auccubmt  igni.  Lib.  z.  Apoleii  Met.  tJaqiie  hodia, 
mjt  SL  Jerome,  Jadei  omnee  increduli  DominioiB  resorreetionia  aoeto  et  Mto 
potant  Jeeom,  et  dant  ei  Tinom  mvrrhaiom,  vt  dun  oonaopiaoty  el  mala  eonua 
nonvideafc.    Hieroi^iinis  add  Bfattb.  xxvii. 
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in  full  and  iaunediate  jnew.  He  wanted  not,  thereibre,  od  this 
great  occaskm,  any  thbs  to  produce  an  unnatural  stupor,  and 
throw  oblivion  and  stupenction  over  his  senses.^  He  cheerlullj 
and  voluntarily  drank  the  cup  with  all  its  bitter  ingredients,  which 
Us  heavenly  Father  had  put  into  bis  hands.  Our  Lord  was  fiistened 
to  Us  cross,  as  was  usual,  by  four  soldiers,'  two  on  each  side,  ac* 
cording  to  the  respective  fimbs  they  severally  nailed.  .  While  th^ 
were  employed  m  piercing  his  hands  and  feet,  it  is  probable  that  be 
ofiered  to  Heaven  that  most  compassioDate  and  a&cting  prayer  fcr 
his  murderers,  in  which  he  pleaded  the  ooljr  circumstance  that  oould 
possibhr  extenuate  their  guih :  Faihery  forgive  them^  for  they  kmaw 
not  wLu  they  do !  It  spears  from  the  evangelists  that  our  Lord 
was  crucified  without  the  aty.  Avd  he  bearing  his  enm  weni  forth 
to  a  place  called  the  place  of  a  shitty  which  is  caUed  in  the  Hebrew 
Golgotha.  (John  xix.  17.)  For  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified 
was  nigh  to  the  city.  (ver.  20.)  And  the  aposde  to  the  Hebrews 
has  likewise  mentioned  this  drcumstanoe :  tVherrfore  Jesue  als^k-^ 
suffered  without  the  gate.  (Heb.  xiii.  12.)  This  is  conformable  to 
the  Jewish  law,  and  to  examples  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
(Numb.  xv«  35.)  And  the  Lord  said  tiitto  Moses^  The  nmdudlsurely 
beputto  death:  all  the  congregation  shall  stone  him  with  stones  ufiiA^ 
out  the  camp.  (1  Kings  xxi.  IS.)  Then  they  carried  him  [Nabotb] 
forth  out  (^  the  dty^  and  stoned  him  with  stones  that  he  died.  This 
was  done  at  Jezreel,  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Israel,  not  ikr 
from  Samaria.  And  if  this  custom  was  practised  there,  we  may  be 
certam  the  Jews  did  not  choose  that  criminals  should  be  executed 
within  Jerusalem,  of  the  sanctity  of  which  they  had  so  hi^  an 
opinion,  and  which  they  were  very  zealous  to  preserve  free  from  all 
ceremonial  impurity,  thoudi  they  defiled  it  with  the  practice  of  the 
most  horrid  immonJities.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  they  might,  in 
their  sudden  and  ungovemed  rage,  (to  which  they  were  subject  in 
the  extreme  at  tins  time,)  upon  any  affiont  offered  to  their  laws  or 
customs,  put  persons  vrbo  thus  provoked  them  to  death,  upon  the 
spot,  in  the  city,  or  the  temple,  or  wherever  they  found  them ;  but 
whenever  they  were  calm  enough  to  admit  the  form  of  a  legal  pro- 
cess, we  may  be  assured  that  Siey  did  not  approve  of  an  execution 
within  the  city.  And  among  the  Romans  this  custom  was  very 
common,'  at  least  m  the  provinces.  The  robbers  of  Ephesus, 
whom^  Petrooius  Arbiter  mentions,  were  crucified  by  order  of  the 

1  See  Dr.  Beneon's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  50a 

fi  Monet  not  quoqae  non  parum  evaiiffeliitft,  qui  qiutuor  nomerat  milites  cmci- 
fi^ntec,  scilicet  joxto  qutaor  membn  Sgendit.  Qnod  danim  etiam  eet  ex  tiinic« 
partitioiie,  que  qoalnor  militibus  fiicieoda  enL  Cornelii  Curtii  de  ClaTie  Demi' 
nicis,  p.  36.  edit.  Antwerpis  1070.  l^he  four  aoldien  who  parted  his  garments, 
and  cast  lots  £n  his  Testnre,  were  the  four  who  raised  him  to  the  cross,  each  of 
them  finag  a  Ihnh,  and  who,  it  seems,  for  this  service  had  a  right  to  the  crucified 
person's  oiothes.    Dr.  Macknight,  p.  604.  second  edition,  4to. 

s  Credo  eco  istoc  exemplo  tibi  esse  eondcim  actutum  extra  portam,  diqieans 
manibus  pelihnlnm  qnem  hahebis.    Piantns  in  Mil.  Glor.  act.  2.  seen.  iv. 

*  Qama  interim  imperaftor  provincis  latrones  jnssit  cmcibus  adfigi,  secondnm 

--n  eaadem  casnkm,  in  qua  reoeos  cadaver  matrona  deflebat.    Satyr,  c.  71. 
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sovemor  of  die  province  without  the  city.    This  was  the  custom, 
fikewiae  in  Sicily,  as  appears  fix>m  Cicero.^ 

It  was  customaiy  for  the  Romans,  on  any  extraordmary  execution 
to  put  over  the  head  of  the  malefactor  an  insortption  denoting  the 
crime  for  which  he  sufiered.  Several  examples  of  this  occur  m  the 
Roman  history.^  It  was  also  usual  at  this  time  at  Jerusalem,  to 
post  up  advertisements  which  were  designed  to  be  read  by  all  classes 
of  peffsons,  and  in  several  languages.  Titus,  in  a  message  which 
he  sent  to  the  Jews,  when  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  falung  into 
Us  hands,  and  by  which  he  endeavoured,  to  persuade  them  to  sur- 
render, says:  Did  you  not  erect  pillars,  loith  inscriptions  on  them  in 
the  GiucBK  and  in  our  (the  Latin)  laiiguagSf  ^^  Let  no  one  pass  be- 
yond these  bounds  P'^  In  conformi^  to  this  usage,  an  inscription 
5'  Pilate's  order  was  .fixed  above  the  head  of  Jesus,  written  id 
ebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  specifying  what  it  was  that  had  brought 
Urn  to  this  end.  This  writing  was  by  the  Romans  called  tUulus^  a 
title,*  and  it  is  the  very  expression  made  use  of  by  the  Evangelist 
John,  Pilate  wrote  a  titIjE  {ey(a^  TIT  AON),  and  put  it  on  the  cross. 
(John  xix.  19.)  After  the  cross  was  erected,  a  party  of  soldie;^  was 
appomted  to  keep  guard,^  and  to  attend  at  the  place  of  execution 
dk  the  criminal  breathed  his  last ;  thus  also  we  read  that  a  body  of 
Roman  soldiers,  with  a  centurion,  were  deputed  to  guard  our  Lord 
and  the  two  male&ctors  that  were  crucified  with  him.  (Matt,  xxvii. 
54.) 

While  they  were  thus  attending  them,  it  is  said,  our  Saviour 
complained  of  thirst.  This  is  a  natural  circumstance.  The  exqui- 
sttely  sensible  and  tender  extremities  of  the  body  being  tlius  per- 
forated, the  person  languishing  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  and 
lingering  under  such  acute  and  excruciating  torture, — ^these  causes 
must  necessarily  produce  a  vehement  and  excessive  thirst.  One  of 
the  guards,  h^euring  this  request,  hasted  and  took  a  spunge,  and 
fiOed  it  finom  a  vessel  that  stood  by,  that  was  full  of  vinegar.  The 
usual  drink  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  vinegar  and  water*^  The 
knoidedge  of  this  custom  illustrates  this  passage  of  sacred  history, 
as  it  has  scmietimes  been  inquired,  for  what  purpose  was  this  vessel 
of  vinegar.^  Considering,  however,  the  deri^on  and  cruel  treatment 
which  Jesus  Christ  had  ahready  received  from  the  soldiers,  it  is  by 
DO  means  improbable  that  cme  of  them  gave  him  the  vinegar  widi 

1  Quid  enim  attinuit,  cum  Mamartini  more  atqae  instituto  buo  crucem  fixissent 
post  arbem  in  tU  Pompeia ;  te  iobere  in  ea  parte  fiffere,  qam  ad  fretum  spectaret  ? 
Id  Verr.  tib.  y.  c.  66.  n.  160. 

S  Dion  Cassiiu,  lib.  Ijy.  p.  732.  edit.  Reimar,  1750.  See  also^  Sueton.  in  Caliga- 
la,  G.  32.    Ensebius,  Hint.  Eccl.  lib.  y.  p.  206.    Cantab.  1720. 

3  JoeephuB,  de  BeU.  Jnd.  lib.  yi.  c.  2.  §  4. 

4  See  mfltancee  in  Saeioniusy  in  Caligula,  c.  34. ;  and  in  Domitian.  c.  10. 

5  Milat  cmcea  asseryabat,  ne  quia  corpora  ad  Mpulturam  detraheret.  Petronius' 
Arintar,  cap.  111.  p.  513.  edit.  Burman.  Traject.  ad  Rhen.  1709.    Vid.  not.  ad  loc. 

<  The  Roman  soldiers,  says  Dr.  Hnzham,  drank  poeca  (yiz.  water  and  yinegar) 
ibr  their  common  drink,  and  found  it  yery  healthy  and  useful.  Dr.  Huxham's  Me- 
thod fi>r  preserying  the  Health  of  Seamen,  in  his  Essay  on  Feyers,  p.  263.  3d.  edi- 
tion.   Sm  aleo  Luny'v  Apparatus  BibUcus,  yol.  ii.  278.    See  also  Macknight  in  loc. 
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the  design  of  augmeniing  his  unparalleled  sufferings.  After  leceiviug 
this,  Jesus  *'  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  uttored  with  aO  the  vebe- 
mence  he  could  exert,  that  comprehensive  word  oo  which  a  volame 
nxigfat  be  written.  It  i$  finshed :  the  important  work  of  human  re* 
demption  is  finished;  after  which  he  reclined  his  head  upon  bn 
bosom,  and  dismissed  his  spirit"  (MatL  xxvii.  50.) 

The  last  circumstance  to  be  mentioned  rehtive  to  die  crucifinso 
of  our  Saviour,  is  the  petition  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate,  that  the  death 
of  the  sufferers  might  be  accelerated,  with  a  view  to  die  intermeDt 
of  Jesus.  AH  the  four  evangelists  have  particulariy  mentioiied  das 
circumstance.  JoHfh  of  ArimaAea  upoU  to  PQatt^  mud  begged  the 
body  ofJenu  ;  then  PiuUe  comtnanded  the  body  to  be  ddhmd.  And 
lohen  Jotqh  had  taken  the  body^  he  laid  it  in  hit  own  new  tmnb. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  58 — 60.  Mark  xv.  45,  46.  Luke  xxiii.  50 — 53.  John 
xix.  38—40.)  And  it  may  be  fairfy  concluded,  the  rulers  of  the 
Jews  did  not  disapprove  of 'it:  since  they  were  solicitous  diat  the 
bodies  might  be  taken  down,  *and  not  hang  on  the  cross  the  next 
day.  (John  xix.  31.)  The  Jews^  therefdre,  says  St.  John,  beecnue  it 
was  the  preparation,  that  the  bodies  shotdd  not  remain  on  the  cross  on 
the  iobbaih  day  (for  that  eabbath  day  foas  an  high  day ;)  beoawht 
PUaie  that  their  Ugt  might  be  broken^  and  that  they  might  &s  taken 
away. 

Burial  was  not  always  aHowed  by  the  Romans  in  diese  cases. 
For  we  find  that  sometimes  a  soldier  was  appointed  to  guard  the 
bodies  of  malefactors,  that  jthey  might  not  be  taken  away  and  buried.^ 
However  it  seems  that  it  was  not  often  refused,  unless  the  crinuaaJs 
were  very  mean  and  infamous.  Cicero  reckons  it  one  of  the  horrid 
crimes  of  Verres's  administration  in  Sicily,  that  he  would  take 
money  of  parents  for  the  burial  of  their  children  whom  he  had  put 
to  death.*  Both  Suetonius'  and  Tacitus^  represent  it  as  <Hie  of 
the  imconomon  cruelties  of  Tiberius,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
that  he  general^  denied  burial  to  those  who  were  put  to  death  by 
his  orders  at  Rome.  Ulpian,  in  his  treatise  of  the  duty  of  a  pro- 
consul, says :  ^^  The  bodies  of  those  who  are  condenmed  to  death 
are  not  to  be  denied  to  their  relations:"  and  Augustus  writes,  in 
the  tenth  book  of  his  own  life,  *^  that  he  had  been  wont  to  observe 
this  custom;"^  that  is,  to  grant  the  bodies  to  relaticHis.  Paohis 
says:  ^^tl»t  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  punished,  [with 
death],  are  to  be  given  to  any  that  desire  them  m  order  to  bunal."* 

1  See  the  paaaa^  cited  from  Petronius  Arbiter,  in  note  5.  p.  157. 

S  Rapiunt  eun  ad  mippliciam  dii  patrii :  quod  ifte  inventiu  eit,  qui  e  complexn 
parentuxn  abreptoe  filioe  ad  neeem  duceret,  et  parentet  pretluin  pro  aepukium  pos- 
ceret.    In  Ver.  lib.  i.  eap.  3. 

3  Nemo  ponitoram  non  et  in  Gemonias  abjeetot  oncoqne  tractua.  Vit.  Tiber,  c.  61. 

4  Et  quia  damnati,  puUicatia  bonis,  aepohnrft  prehibebantor.    Ann.  lib.  tL  e.  29. 

5  Corpora  eormn  qui  canite  danmantur  oognatis  ipsorum  neg anda  non  rant,  ei 
id  se  obeervaaee  etiam  D.  Aug.  lib.  z.  de  vitd  loA,  seribit.  Hodie  tstem  eomm,  m 
qaoa  animadvertitur,  corpora  non  aliter  eepelinntar,  qnam  si  fnerit  netitnm  eC  per- 
mtsBom ;  et  nonnnnqoam  non  penuittftnr,  mazime  majestatis  camd  dMnnatorapi. 
1.  i.  ff.  de  cadaver.  Pmiit. 

...*  Corpora  enimadversonun  qaibuslibet  petentibiia  id  lepaltiiraBi  duda  sut.  L 
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It  is  evid^t,  therefore,  from  these  two  lawyers,  that  the  governors 
of  provinces  bad  a  right  to  grant  burial  to  me  bodies  of  those  who 
had  been  executed  by  their  order :  nay,  they  seem  to  intimate,  that 
it  ou^t  not  usually  to  be  denied  when  requested  by  any. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  burial  was  ordinarily  allowed  to  perscms 
who  were  put  to  death  in  Judaea :  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
Pilate  shows  that  it  was  seldom  denied  by  the  Roman  governors  in 
that  country.  There  is,  moreover,  an  express  command  in  the  law 
(of  which  we  kiiow  that  the  later  Jews  were  religiously  observant,) 
that  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  hanged  should  not  be  suflbred  to 
remain  all  night  upon  the  tree.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)^  The  next  day, 
thereibre,  after  the  crucifixion,  bein^,  as:  one  of  the  evangelists  says, 
a  high  iajf  (John  xix.  31.),  a  number  of  leading  men  among  the 
Jetrs  waited  on  Pilate  in  a  body,  to  desire  that  be  would  hasten  the 
deadi  of  the  malefactors  hanging  on  their  crosses.  Pilate,  there* 
fore,  dispatched  his  orders  to  the  soldiers  on  duty,  who  broke  the 
legs  of  the  two  criminals  who  were  crucified  along  with  Christ ;  but 
when  they  came  to  Jesus,  finding  he  had  already  breathed  his  last, 
they  thought  this  violence  and  trouble  unnecessary ;  but  one  of  the 
soldiers  pierced  his  side  with  a  spear,  whose  point  appears  to  have 
penetrated  bto  the  pericardium,  or  membrane  surrounding  the  heart ; 
ibr  St.  John,  who  says  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  this,  declares  that 
there  issued  from  the  wound  a  mixture  of  blood  and  water.  This 
wound,  had  be  not  been  dead,  must  necessarily  have  been  fatal. 
Tbis  circumstance  Su  John  saw,  and  has  solenmly  recorded  and 


^  See  tn  initanee,  ineidentally  mentioned  by  Joeephus.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ir.  e. 
5.  J  2. 

'  And  he  thai  nw  H  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true  :  and  he  knowoth  that 
le  aaith  true,  that  je-  might  beliere.    John  idx.  35. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

ON  THE    JEWISH  AND  ROMAN  MODES  OF  COMPUTING  TIME, 
•  BIENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

I.  Day.—H.  Hvwn.— Watches  ijf  the  JVtfe,— III,  ireefa.--IV. 
Mimikip — V.   Fears,  CwH,  EedenastieaT and  Nahard^^ewuk 
Caletidar.'^Vl.ParU(fii$netakmf&rtkevfhok.^ 
able  JEras  of  the  Jem. 

XT  is  wen  known  that,  in  the  perusal  of  antient  authors,  we  m 
liable  to  fall  into  many  serious  mistakes,  if  we  consider  their  modes 
of  computing  time  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  ours :  and  beoce  it 
becomes  necessary  that  we  observe  their  different  potatioDS  of  time, 
and  carefully  adjust  them  to  our  own.  This  remark  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  sacred  writers,  whom  sceptics  and  infidek  have 
diarged  with  various  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  which  fall 
to  the  ground  as  soon  as  .the  various  computations  of  time  are  cod- 
sidered  and  adapted  to  our  own  standard*  The  knowledge  of  die 
dilSerent  divi^ons  of  time  mentioned  m  the  Scriptures  wiH  elucidate 
the  meaning  of  a  multitude  of  passages  with  regard  to  seasons,  cir- 
cumstances, and  ceremonies. 

I.  The  Hebrews  computed  their  dats  from  evening  to  evening, 
according  to  the  command  of  Moses.^  (Lev.  xxiii.  32.)  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  evening  or  natural  night  precedes  the  morning 
or  natural  day  in  the  account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  5.  tie.) :  whence 
the  projphet  Daniel  empbys  the  compound  term  evening-mormg 
(Dan.  viii.  14.  marginal  reading)  to  denote  a  civil  day  in  his  cele- 
brated chroQOk^cal  prophecy  of  the  2300  days :  and  the  same  por- 
tion of  time  is  termeci  in  Greek  vux^tjftffov. 

The  Romans  had  two  different  computaticms  of  their  days,  and  two 
denominations  for  them.  The  one  they  called  the  aW,  the  other 
the  natural  day :  the  first  was  the  same  as  ours ;  the  second,  which 
was  the  vulgar  computation,'  be^  at  six  in  the  morning,  ^^ 
ended  at  six  m  the  evening.^  The  dvil  day  of  the  Jews  varied  in 
length  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  :  the  bngest  day  in  die 
Holy  Land  is  cnily  fourteen  hours  and  twelve  minutes  of  our  time  I 
and  the  shortest  day,  nine  hours  and  forty-eight  minutes.     This 

1  Tacitns,  speaking  of  tbe  antient  Gennans,  takei  notice  that  their  account  of 
time  differs  from  that  of  the  Romans ;  and  that  instead  of  days  they  reckoned  tw 
number  of  nights.  I>e  Mor.  Germ.  c.  xi.  So  also  did  the  antient  Gauls  {Of^ 
de  Bell.  GaU.  lib.  ri.  c.  xvii.) ;  and  vestiges  of  this  antient  practice  still  reaaa^ 
our  own  coontry.  We  say  last  Suatday  m'nw'Ac,  or  this  day  fortnight.  Tbe 
practice  of  computing  time  by  nights,  instead  ofdays,  obtains  mmong  the  Maihooff 
an  inland  nation,  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Soutfi  Africa.  Travels  by  the  Rev 
John  Campbell,  vol.  i.  p.  182.    (London,  1822.  8vo.) 

«  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  c.  bczvii. ;  Censorinus  de  Die  Natali,  c.  xxiii. ;  Macro- 
l^o  ^vnal.  Ub.  iii.  c.  iii.    See  also  Dr.  Ward's  Dissertations  on  several  pasMgci 
of  Scripture,  p.  126. ;  and  Dr.  Macknight's  Harmony,  vol.  i     PrehflL  Ohs.  r. 
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portion  ef  woe  i«u  at  fimdifidfd  nto  >Swr  p«it9  (Mehem.  is.  3.) ; 
wfaich,  tbougb  ymrpom  in  kngih  acoording  to  the  leascw,  couU 
MVOTtbekss  be  mnfy  discciRied  from  the  poalioD  or  appeaiaooe  <if 
the  suo  b  die  hbriBoo.  Afterwwda  the  mi  day  was  ifiyided  into 
tirdve  hours,  which  weie  measored  either  bam  the  potttioa  of  the 
300,  or  fitMn  diab  oenstnicted  fiv  Aat  purpose., 

n.  Theoe  houbs  were  ecpial  to  each  other,  but  uaeqoal  with  lo- 
met  to  the  diflbrent  seasons  of  the  year ;  thus  die  twelve  houis  of 
l&e  kvigeat  day  m  sammer  Were  much  longer  than  those  of  the  short- 
est day  in  winter.  The  emiieti  mention  of  Jbonrs  in  the  sacred 
writings  oecors  in  the  inro|ihe<^  of  Daniel  (iu.  6.  15.  r.  5.) :  and  as 
die  Chaldsans,  acoording  to  Herodotus, V  were  the  inventoia  of  this 
dvisbtr  of  dme,  it  is  moMile  that  the  Jews  d^ved  their  hours  fiora 
diem.  It  is  evident  Uiat  the  division  of  hours  wi»  unknown  in  the 
dme  of  Moses  fconqpamGen.  xv.  12.  xviii.  1.  xix*  1. 15.  23.) ;  nor 
is  any  notice  taken  of  them  by  the  most  sntientd' die  pn^ime  poets, 
who  mentions  odhr  the  mprntN^  or  etmii^  or  swcMoy.*  Widi 
Homer  correspond  the  notations  of  time  reierred  to  by  the  loyal 
MLknist,  whomeoditnis  them  as  die  times  of  prayer.  (Psal.  Iv.  17.) 
Tlie  Jewscomputedthdr  hours  of  the  civil  dqr  from  sk  in  thenumt- 
ii^  tiQ  ax  m  the  evening :  thus  d^ir  jSrj^  hour  corresponded  with  our 
teoeii  o^cIock;  theor  mgoimI  to  our  e^;  dieir  third  to  our  miie,  be. 
The  kaovijedge  of  this  will  iBustrate  sevetd  passagiBs  of  Scrqyture, 
particuhrljr  Hatt.  xx.  where  die  diird;  soth,  nimb,  and  elevendi 
hours  (f.  3, 5. 6. 9.)  respectively  denote  tune  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
twelre  at  noon,  three  and  five  in  the  i^emoon^  see  also  Acts  ii.  15. 
iii>  I.  X.  ^.  30.  The  first  three  hours  (from  six  to  nine)  were  their 
:  during  the  iktrd  hour,  fi?om  e^ht  to  nine,  their  morning 
was  prepared,  ofoed  up,'  and  hid  on  the  altar  precisely  at 

I  o'dock ;  diis  mterval  diey  tenmd  ibefr^pnraHan.   {Uagpaxs^, 

%  JDOL*  14.  where  the  **  preparatiim  of  die  passover'^  fixes  the 
time  when  our  Saviour  was  before  Pihte.)    Josephus  con- 

I  the  iiarrarive  of  die  evangelists.' 
The  mght  was  originally  divided  bto  three  parts  or  watches  (Psal. 
hiii.  6.  xc.  4.  j,  ddxwgh  die  diyiskm  of  twehre  hours  like  those  of  die 
day  afterwards  obtained.  The  fint  or  beginning  of  watches  is  men* 
tioned  in  Lam.  n.  19.;  the  midik  waiek  in  JiS.  vii.  19.;  and  the 
mmUn^  waiA  m  Exod.  xiv.  34.  It  is  probable  that  these  watches 
varied  m  lenirth  according  to  the  seasons  of  die  year :  consequratly 
diQse,  who  lad  a  hma  and  indeanent  mater  \mcb  to  encounter, 
would  ardendy  ienre  die  approach  of  morning  fight,  to  terminate 

>  Lib.  n.  e.  ciz. 

t  '         "Hmc  V  ^0X9,  V  ^Mr  itlM^    HoM.  D.  Uh.  zzi.  3. 

S  Xhaiag  the  liege  ii  Jenuaiem,  tbe  Jewidi  hiitorian  relatM  that  the  priestf 
were  not  utemiDted  in  tbe  diMbufe  ef  their  eaered  ftmetione,  bat  eontmned 
twiee  a  day,  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  ninth  bear  (or  at  three  o'eloefc  in  the 
afternoon),  to  oifer  op  ncnfioee  at  tbe  attar.  The  Jews  rarely,  if  ever,  ato  or 
diank  ^  lAer  the  bear  of  prayer  (Acts  z.  Sa),  and  on  nbbath  daye  not  till  tbe 
«zth  boor  (tweheat  noon,  Joe^hm,  de  yita  eoa,  §  54.) :  whieh  oisoafliakanqe  well 
enlaine  the  epeeth  f  eter'a  demee  of  tboee  on  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  had  mira- 
cnlooely  deecended  on  the  day  of  Pentecoet  (Acta  ik  15.) 
▼oi«.  m.  22 
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tbeirwfttdi.    Thb  ciietiiiHlaBoe  wdoU  beantifn^ 
vour  of  Ae  psahnte's  devocioD  (PsaL  cxxx.  G.),  as  w^  as  aerve  to 
exphmoAerpaasamctftfaeQldTestaiimtt*^    Tbase  Iftree  ifaldies 
are  also  mentioiied  ojr  vanoua-prolaiia  writers^* 

Dwii^  the  time  ci  oar  Savioari  die  niglit  waa  dmded  iolD  (oat 
m^uAtesj  a  iciorth  watxji  hmig  been  inlroduced  among  the  Jews  firam 
the  Romans,  who  derived  it  nem  the  Greeks^  The  aeccnd  and  ^ird 
watches  are  mentioned  in  Li&exii.  38.;  the  finoth  in  Matt  xiv.  2&  ; 
and  Ihe  four  are  all  distiDcdir  onentiQned  m  Mark  xiiL  ^.  WaUk 
therefore,  far  yehiow  nai  whm  the  tmtier  of  theh^mte  eomefh;  mt 
BYEN  (04«,  or  the  late  watch),  ^  at  wdiogbt  {int^mmnm)^  or  at  tie 
coGK-CBowiNo  (oXiMnBfaffrnMv),  or  m  the  xoBNUve  («^  the  eaity 
watch).  Hare,  the  fini  watch  was  at  even,  and  coBtmued  from  six 
tiUilioe;  die  $eeond  oommeneed  at  nine  and-  ended,  at  twelve,  or 
midnight;  the  third  watch,  called  by  the  RonHOia  gMiciamm,  bated 
from  twelve  to  three ;  and  the  mamkig  taotfci  dosed  at  sist  A 
double  cock«crowbg  mdeed  is  noticed  by  St  Maik^  (ziv.  30.^  wboe 
the  other  evanj^dists  mention,  only  one^  (Matt  xxvi.  34*  LuKe  xxii. 
34.  John  xiii.  28.)  But  this  may  Hb  eaauy  recocdbd.  The  Jewish 
docUHTs  divided  the  cock-crowing  into  the  6rst,  second,  and  thuti ; 
the  heathen  nations  in  general  observed  on^lKM;-  As  the  cock  crew 
the  ieeond  time  after  Peter's  third  demal,  it  was  this  second  or  nrio- 
cipal  cock-crowing  (for  the  Jews  seem  in  many  rpqpects  lo  bav« 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  Roman  computation  of  time),  to 
which  the  evangelists  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  refer.  Or,  perhaps, 
the  second  cock-crowing  of  the  Jews  might  coincide  with  the  seoond 
of  the  Romans.'  '    -  w 

It  may  be  pnmer  to  remark  that  die  word  hour  is  freqnendy  need 
with  great  latitude  b  the  Scriptures,  and  sometnoies  implies  the  spaee 
erf*  time  oocumed  by  a  whole  watch.  (Matt  xxv.  13.  xsvi.  40.  Mark 
xhr.  37.  Luke  xtii.  59.  Rev.  iii.  3.)  Perhaps  the  dnitl  howr  meo* 
tbned  in  Acts  xxiii.  33.  was  a  mSitary  tsolal  of  the  n^t^ 

The  Jews  reckoned  two  evenii^ :  the  fermer  begsn  at  the  nimb 
hour  of  the  natural  day,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  f^fimoon ;  and  the 
Ifttt^  at  the  elevendi  hour.  Thns  the  paschal  kmB  was  required 
to  be  sacrificed  between  the  emmings  (Eacod*  ziL  6.  Lev.  xxiii.  4.)  ; 
which  Josephus  teHs  us,  the  Jews  in  his  time  did,  from  thenioth  hour 
until  the  eleventh.^    Hence  the  kw,  requiring  the  paschallamb  to  be 

1  Thus  the  I34lh  paahn  {^ivei  us  an  isMaace  of  the  temple  wafteh :  the  wiufti 
pealm  is  nothing  more  than  the  tll«nite  erj  ef  two  dilEareBt  di^iekiiM  ef  th» 
watch.  The  irat  watch  eddiemaa  the  aecood  (t.  t  ^}»  reminding  them  of  their 
doty  I  aad  the  aecond  anawera  (▼.  3.)  by  e  aolemn  blemipff .  The  addresa  and  the 
answer  eeem  both  to  be  a  set  fi»m,  whieh  each  indiTi£ial  proclaimed  or  vmg 
aloud,  at  atated  hitervab,  to  nokify.the  thne  of  the  nif  ht.  Biahop  Lowth'a  baiah, 
Tol.  il.  p.  357. 

a  See  Homer,  Iliad,  lib.  z.  v.  S52, 353.  Livy,  lib.  vu.  e.  xxzr.  and  Xesophon, 
Anab.  lib.  tv.  p.  S50.  (edit.  Hntehiaaoa.) 

3  Liffhtfeot  H(Hr.  Heb.  on  John  ziiL  3&  (WorkB,ToLii.p.597.)  Orotins  and  Whit- 
by on  Matt.  xzri.  34.  Dr.  Hales**  Analvaia  of.  Chronoloffyy  toL  L  p.  112.  1^ 
which  wntera  ▼ariooa  pamagea  of  claaaical  authora  are  citecL 

4  Fragments  annexed  to  Cabnet'a  Dietionaryy  No.  cebdii.  p.  164. 
ftDeBeU.  Jud.lib.vi.c.ix.43. 


sKriSoed  **  at  evaot  at  t]ie  eos^  down  of  the  nin,''  (Doiit  xii.  5.) 
euMPesBed  both  eretungs.  h  is  truly  lemukabb  that  ^'Christ  our 
vmnvm/^ibe  andlype  of  llie  paschal  lamb,  ^  eiqiifed  at  the  nmdb 
boor,  and  was  taken  down  from  die  cross  at  the  eleremh  hour,  or 

lU.  Seven  i^hts  and  days  constituted  a  wnn;  six  of  these  wer^ 
appropriated  to  fadxNir  and  the  ordinary  purposes  of  1^^ 
Ay  or  mbbaih  was  appointed  by  God  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest 
iccmse  tha  m  ithe  had  rented  frmaU  hit  vwrk  uUA  God  had 
tnaUd  and  made.  (Gen.  ii*  3.)  This  division  oS  time  was  univer- 
sally observed  by  the  descendants  of  Noah;  and,  beiiM;  knt  during 
die  bonda^  of  the  fartfelites  in  Egypt,  was  revived  and  eoaeted  by 
Moaes  ameably  to  die  divine  command.  This  is  evident  from  the 
word  SMat  or  SabbatOj  denotine  a  week  anKHi^  the  Sjrnans,  Ara- 
bians, Christian  Persians,  and  Emiopians,  as  in  me  following  antient 
Syriac  Calendar  expressed  m  Hebrew  characters  :^ 

Xnaty  'in  •  Oneo/the  SiMath,  or  Week  -  Sunday. 

jtrOtjrpfl  -  Tvoo  of  the  Sabbath  -  -  Monday. 

KrOB^n7fl  -  '^^  €^  Sabbath  -  -  Tuesday. 

Kr02^*tQD*^  "  ^'^^  ^T^  SaiJa/A  -  -  Wednesday^ 

HfQgrjtBfOn  ,  -  Five  wthe  Salbath  -  -  Thursday. 

jQjjrw  -  Eve  of  the  Sabbath  -  -  Friday. 

WOff  "  ^^  Sabbath          -  -  -  Saturday. 

The  high  antiquity  of  this  calendar  is  evinced  by  die  use  of  the 
canfinai  numbers,  one,  two^  threty  tic.  instead  of  the  ordinals,  jflnf, 
ieeondj  thirds  kc.  following  the  Hebrew  idiom ;  as  in  die  account  of 
the  creation,  where  we  read  m  the  original,  **  one  day-*<i0O  day— 
llree  day,"  &o. ;  where  the  Septuagint  retains  it  in  the  first,  calling  it, 
%ftfi^  fiMu  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  evangelists  foUow  die  Syriac 
ealendnr,  bodi  in  the  word  (fe^^eura^  used  for  ^  a  week,"  and  also  in 
retaining  die  cardinal  number  lua  tfttSftn-civ,  ^<  one  of  die  week^  to  ex* 
pKSB  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  (Matt,  xxviii.  1.  Mark  xvi.  3. 
Luke  XXIV.  1.  John  xx.  1.}  Afterwards  Mark  adopts  the  usual 
pinae,  ^par^  €a!SQan,  '^thefint  of  the  %oede'  (Mark  xvi.  9.),  sAere 
be  uses  the  singular  ^aS^aim  for  a  vfeek;  and  so  does  Luke  as 
Niyrmw  6ic  n  tfoSftxrs,  <<  I  fast  twice  in  the  weekJ^    (Lidce  xviii.  12.) 

The  Syriac  name  for  Friday,  or  the  sixdi  day  of  the  week,  is  also 
adopted  by  Mark,  who  renders  it  ^/Mfa^airw^  ^'  soUa^A-eos,"  (xv.  43.) 
corresponding  to  ^tageu^mnf  ^^  prqniraiionfdau/^  (Matt  xxvii.  63. 
Ifadk  XV.  43.  Luke  xxiii.  54.  John  xix.  31.)  ^d  Jbsephus  abo 
conforms  to  this  usage,  except  that  he  uses  (r«€$aff«  in  the  singular 
sense,  for  the  »Ma£rday,  m  his  account  of  a  decree  of  Augustus, 
exempdag  the  Jews  of  Asia  and  Cyrene  from  secular  services,  «v 

1  Dr.  HaJes's  Analjrns  of  Chronology,  toL  i.  p.  114.  In  the  two  following 
pages,  he  Ulortretee  leyeral  apparently  chronological  contradictiona  between  the 
etvangeliflta  with  equal  felicity  and  learning. 

arhia  ealendar  la  taken  from  Bp.  ManE*i Traaalsfeiim of  Michielia'a  Introdnc- 
tieo  to  the  New  Teatament,  toI.  i.  p.  136. 
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0Mmt$f  n  ^  wf*  tmtntQ  «KptfM%  mh  «ik  &ft^  Mvopritf*  ''On  die 
mMoA'd^  or  cm  At  pnfarmii$it^$f  bdm  k,  from  fbe  nkUh 
hmtJ*^  The  first  three  efingefists  abo  use  ihe  plural  #«(C6w% 
to  denote  the  MbbiMb-dsjr.  (Bfatt.xB.fr^ll.  M«ki.31.  aad  iwda. 
Luke  iv.  16.  &c.)    Whereas  John,  to  avoid  ambiguity  appia|riiie« 


the  fliociilaf  MMmv  to  die  mMtttk^jj  and  the  ptorafrtrfCem  to  Ae 
tMdfc.  (Jehn*  ▼»  fU-ia.  m  33.  kc.  xx.  l.j 

lie  mumd  sMoA  ifim  Aejint  (Lake  ti.  1.),  aiuft^{»im,  or 
lather  the  seemid  frime  mbbmA,  oonoeniiag  which  coanMolaion 
have  been  so  great^  divided,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  nMMk 
after  the  second  day  of  uideavened  bread  or  of  <fae  paaeover  w«^ 
Besides  vpceks  of  days  the  Jews  had  toeefa  of  Mwn«earv  (the  setnendi 
of  which  was  called  the  nibaikd  year) ;  and  wec^s  of  seven  limea 
seven  years,  or  of  fiwty-nioe  yeaia  wfanh  were  rechooed  from  one 
jdbOee  to  another.  The  fittedi  or  jMUe^yev  was  ceiehrated  wMi 
sbguhr  festivity  and  sobmnity.' 

IV.  The  Hebrews  had  their  m ohths,  which  like  those  of  aS  other 
antient  natiMis  were  lunar  ones,  bemg  fneasored  by  the  revohitioos  of 
the  rnooni  and  consisting  alternately  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days. 
While  the  Jews  continued  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  commencement 
of  their  months  and  years  was  not  setded  by  any  a3irtn]oaiicaI  rolea 
or  calculadons,  but  fay  the  pkauia  or  actual  afq^tearance  of  the  moon. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  the  mo(»i,  thqr  began  the  mopth.  Persons 
were  tfaerefi>re  appointed  to  watch  on  the  tops  of  the  moontains  for 
the  first  appearaoee  of  the  raooo  after  the  cMn|!e :  aa  «oqn  as  tiiqr 
saw  it,  Iney  infinmied  the  Sanbednn,  and  puhhc  noliee  was  ^yven^ 
ftnst,  Inr  the  aeiniding  of  trqmpeta,  to  vriikh  there  is  fia  aUuaon  m 
VuL  faoaiv  3. ;  and  afterwards  lighting  beacons  duroof^iout  tlM 
land ;  though  (as  the  aushnkal  rabbins  teH  us)  after  th^  had  fr»- 
oneD^  been  deceiveri  fay  the  Sarnaiitans  who  kindled  tebe  fine, 
diey  used  lo  anooimae  dn  meaianee  by  sending  messei^en.  As 
bowever  they  had  no  mondw  longer  dian  thirty  dsjrs,  if  diey  did  not 
see  the  new  moon  the  ni^  fbDewmg  die  thirtieth  day,  they  ooochided 
that  the  appearance  vras  obstructed  by  the  ckiods;  sind,  widaoui 
watching  any  longer,  made  the  next  day  the  first  day  of  ^  fidlowing 
month.  But,  on  the  dsmersiop  of  the  Jews  throughout  all  nations, 
having  no  qpportumtiesot  bdng  infinmed  of  the  appearance  of  the 
new  moons,  diey  were  obKged  to  have  recourse  to  asttonomical  cal- 
eubtions  and  cycles,  in  ordier  to  fix  the  beginning  of  their  mondis  and 
years.'  At  first,  they  emfric^ed  a  cycle  of  ei^b^'^our  years :  bm 
this  beinc  discfinr^red  to  be  defective,  they  had  recourse  to  the  Me* 
tonic  CjTCte  of  nineteen  years;  which  was  established  by  the  audiocity 
of  rabbi  Hillel,  prince  of  ^  Sanbedzin,  about  the  year  360  .of 
the  Christian  «ra.  This  diey  still  use,  and  say  that  it  is  to  be  ob* 
served  untill  the  combg  of  the  Messiah.    In  the  compass  of  dns 


1  AntiA.  16, 7, 2. 

*  Dr.  Ha]e8*s  Aiulysw  of  QiroiMlogy, 


Tol.  i.  p.  ISO. 
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cyde  there  are  .twd?6  comnqB  yetrs,  eoosMo^  of  twdfe  momkii 

OnpatSif^  the  JewB  had  no  particular  HameB  fcr  Aeir  months,  but 
called  them  die  Jint,$eeond^  be.  Thus»  the  Dehge  heguk  m  tba 
leeoMl  raoQth,  and  came  to  ks  hekf^  in  the  momUA  monlhy  at  the 
end  of  150  dayd  (Gen.  m  11-^34.  nii.  4.^;  and  decreased  mttil 
the  iaiA  month,  when  the  lojpa  of  die  moontams  were  seen*  (iiii.  5.) 
AAoiraids  thej  acquired  distnKt  names :  thus,  Moses  naioed  the 
Jim  ffiODlh  of  the  year  Mib  (Exod.  xiiL  2.  xiii.  4.) ;  signifying  gnwn, 
from  the  gKifin  ears  of  com  at  that  season ;  for  it  berai  ai^  the 
venal  equiooK.  r  The  second  mcmth  was  named  Zf,  ngniMag  in 
Chddee  jftfr^,.or  ^i^end&ur;  in  which  the  fixuidadon  ^  Soioam'^ 
temple^  was  hid.  (1  Ebgs  vi.  1.)  The  sevendi  mondi  was  sQrled 
■BfaaMU,  which  is  ktterpreted  harwttt^  by  die  Syriac  versidft. 
(1  Eings  vai.  2.)  The  eighth  month,  B^;  from  Ms  /«£[  of  Ae 
leaf.  (I  Kings  viii.  2.)  But  concerning  the  origin  of  these  apmUa« 
tiQDs  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed :  on  their  return  from  the  mby- 
bmdi  captivity,  mey  introduced  the  names  which  they  bad  found 
anHM  the  Chaldaans  and  Persians.  Thus,  the  &st  month  was  abo 
eaUed  JVaon,  agmfying  flight ;  because  in  that  month  die  Israelites 
were  thrust  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  39. ;  the  third  month,  Sivauy 
sigoij^png  a  hramUe  (Esdi.  iii.  7.  INehem.  ii.  1.);  and  die  sixth 
month,  JShtl,  humifying  mourning,  probably  because  it  was  the  time 
of  prqiaration  for  the  great  day  of  atonement,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  seFealh  mondi.  (I^«  vi.  15.)  The  nindi  mondi  was  called 
CkideUf  signii^g  timed;  when  tne  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  fires 
are  i^ted.  (Zedi.vii.  1.  Jer.  xxxvi..22.)  Hie  tenth  month  was^ 
caBed  TeAeO,  MoifyingMry.  (Eslh.  ii.  16.)  The  etevendi,  Shebet^ 
aigi^Big  a  9Uff,  or  a  soqitfre.  (Zecb.  i.  7.)  And  the  twelfth  ddart 
sipiifyiBg  ^magnyieerU  attrntfe,  probably  from  the  profiision  of  flow- 
en  and  |dants  with  whicb  the  eai^  then  be^ns  ip  be  clodied  in  warm 
cEmales*  (Esra  vi.  1^.  Esther  iiL  7.)  It  is  said  to  be  a  Syriac  term. 
(2liacxri.36.)» 

V.  The  Jews  had  four  sorts  of  tbabs, — one  for  plants,  anoiher 
for  beast,  a  tUrd  for  sacred  purposes,  and  die  fourth  was  civil  and 
oommoQ  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  ralesdne*. 

1.  The  Year  ofPlantB  was  reckoned  from  the  month  correqiond- 
ing  widi  our  January ;  because  they  paid  tithe-fruits  of  the  trees 
w&ch  budded  at  diat  time. 

2.  The  second  year  was  that  of  BeasU;  for  when  they  tithed 
dieir  hmbs,  the  owner  drove  all  the  flock  under  a  rod,  and  thev 
marked  the  tenth,  which  was  given  to  the  Levites.    They  could, 

1  Dr.  A.  Cfaurke,  «t  the  end  of  his  commentary  on  Denteranomj,  hia  giTen  ■Is 
eiabonlely  eonetracted  tahiea  explanatoiy  of  the  Jeivuh  calendar.  Bfr.  Allen  has 
ilK>  ffiren  dbt  tables ;  which,  thoa|^h  less  eirteosive  than  the  preeediQ|r,  ace  well 
caleiuated  to  afibrd  a  elear  idea  of  the  constructions  and  variations  of  the  Jewish 
eaiendar.    See  Modem  Judaism,  pp.  36&— 377. 

>  Dr.  Halee'e  Analysis  of  Chronology,  toI.  i.  p.  127. 
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however,  onljr  take  tbosawfaidi  fdl  m  die  year,  and  ihu  yeer  bagu 
at  the  month  Elliil,  or  the  begJDniaig  oToiir  August 

But  the  two  years  wfaieh  are  the  oioat  knoim  are  the  CirtZ  aod 
EedmoMikml  Yean. 

3.  The  CffvtZ  Ymt  coouoeiieed  on  diefifteeirth  of  our  SqpleiDber, 
beeauae  it  was  an  old  tradidon  duu  the  world  was  ereated  at  that  doie. 
Fnxn  diis  year  die  Jews  oompitfed  theor  jubileear  dated  all  coniraota, 
nd  Doled  the  birdi  of  chiUren,  and  the  raign  c^  khigs^  It  is  said 
abo,  that  diis  moodi  was  .appointed  for  making  war ;  beeause,  the 
great  heats  being  past,  they  tUen  went  mto  thefidd.    In  2  Sam.  xi. 

I.  we  read  that  UaM  sent  JwA  and  hu  9erotm($  wiih  Ami,  4md  nU 
Inradf  to  d^troif  tie  wAmaoiit^  at  the  retwm  of  the,  |Mr  (margmal 
renderins),  at  ike  time  uktn  Jtingi  go  Jortk  to  hotUy  that  is^  m  the 
inoodi  of  September.  The  annex^  table  exhibits  the  moolbs  of 
the  Jewish  civil  year  with  the  oorre^KMiding  months  of  our  oom- 
putadon: 

1.  Tisri  eorreqpondi  with  part  of  Beptevber  tad  October. 

2.  MarchesTta  -'  October  and  November. 

3.  Chisleu  or  Kidea     ...  -  NoTenber  and  Deryber. 

4.  Tbebet    ...-.-    Deceteber  and  January. 
&  8ebal  .....  January  and  February: 

6.  Adar        ...*.<>  Februaiy  and  Mareb. 

7.  MiianorAbib  -  .  .  MaiebaedApnl 

8.  Jyar  or  Zif         .....  April  and  May. 

9.  Sivan                                    •           •           -  Blay  and  June. 
10.  Tliammuz                       ^                               --  June  aad  July. 

II.  Ab •  July  and  Ai 

le.  Elnl         -  -  AuffM  and 

Some  of  the  preceding  namea  are  atiH  in  uae  in  Perwa. 

4.  The  EceUiiaiieal  or  Sacred  Tear  began  in  Mareh,  or  on  die 
first  day  of  the  mondi  Nisan,  because  at  that  time,  di^  depaoDed  out 
of  Egypt  From  that  month  they  oonqnited  their  feasts,  and  the 
TOophets  also  occasionally  dated  their  orades  and  Tisions*  Tims 
Zechariah  (vii«  1^  says  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  hma  in 
the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth  man;A,  even  in  Chisleu;  wUch  answeis 
to  our  November,  whence  it  is  evident  that  he  adopted  the  ecclesias- 
tical year,  which  conunenced  in  March.  The  month  Kisan  is  iKMd 
in  the  dd  Testament  for  the  overflowings  of  Jordan  (Josh.  iii.  15. 
1  Cbron.  xii.  15.) ;  which  were  common  at  that  season,  the  river 
being  swollen  by  the  melted  snows  that  poured  in  torrents  from 
Mount  Lebanon.  The  following  table  presents  the  months  of  the 
Jewish  ecclesiasucal  year,  compued  with  our  months : 

*•  ^Sl^'ii  l^Eiith:  iii.  7.)    !    -'^  to  part  of  March  «id  AprU. 
9.  Jyar  or  Zif April  and  May. 

3.  SiTan  (Eath.  viii.  9.)  -  •  '  May  and  June. 

4.  Thammnc  .  «  .  .  -      June  and  July. 
6.  Ab                                                                *  July  aad  August. 

6.  Elol  (Neh.  vi.  16.)  -      Attgoat  andSeptember. 

7.  Tkri     ....  September  and  October. 

8.  Marehesvan         w  «  .  .  .      October  and  Noveoiber. 
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^^  jSS^fSjL^rt)  J    "wwwtopwtof  November  ana  December. 

10.  Tnebet     .-*...  December  and  January. 

U.  Setei  (Zeeh.  i.  7.)     -  January  and  Febmary. 

lS.A4lv<Eir.Ti.l5.£iCli^iu.7.)    .  .  Febmary  and  March. 

Hie  Jewish  montfas  l^mg  r^guIateA  by  the  phases  or  appearances 
of  the  mooD^  their  years  were  consequently  lunar  years,  consisting  of 
twelve  lunations,  or  354  dap  and  B  hours ; .  but  as  die  Jewish  festivab 
were  held  not  only  on  certain  fixed  days  of  the  month,  but  also  at  cer- 
tam  seaacKis  of  the  rear,  consequently  O'eat  confusion  would,  m  process 
of  time,  arise  by  this  method  of  calculating :  the  spring  month  some- 
times fiJUng  in  the  middle  of  vmterf  it  became  necessary  to  accom- 
modate the  lunar  to  solar  jrears,  m  order  that  their  months,  and 
consequ^itly  their  fe^vals,  might  always  fall  at  the  same  season. 
For  tins  purpose,  the  Jews  added  a' wfade  month  to  the  year,  as  often 
as  it  was  necessary;  which  occurred  commonly  once  in  three  years, 
and  sometimes  once  m  two  years.  This  intercalary  month  was  added 
at  the  end  of  the  ecdeaastical  year  after  the  month  Adar,  and  was 
thoefore  called  Ve-Adar  tir  the  second  Adar. 

As  agriculture  constituted  the  principal  employment  of  the  Jews, 
thqr  abo  divided  their  natural  yesr  into  seasons  with  reference  to 
ibat  rural  work.  These,  we  have  seen,  were  six  m  number,  each 
of  tvpo  moDths'  duration,  including  one  whole  month  and  the  hahres 
of  two  others.  See  an  account  of  them  in  pp.  28 — 34  of  this  volume, 
under  the  CBmaie  and  Seasons  of  the  Holy  Land. 

To  this  natural  division  of  the  year  th^re  are  several  allusions  in 
Ae  sacred  writing:  as  m  Jer.  xxxvi.  22.  where  king  Jehoiakim  is 
said  to  be  sitting  m  the  winter-house  in  the  ninth  sacred  month  Chis^ 
leo,  die  fetter  half  of  which  feU  in  the  winter  or  rainy  season ;  so,  m 
Esnt  X.  13L  it  is  said  that  the  congregation  of  the  people,  which  had 
bea;i  convened  <»  the  twentieth  day  of  the  same  month,  were  not 
aUe  to  stand  out  in  the  open  air,  because  it  was  ^<  a  time  of  much 
niD.''  The  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  dividing  the  year  illustrates 
Join  X.  22,  23.  and  accounts  for  our  Lord's  walking  in  the  portico 
of  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  dedication,  which  was  celebrated  towards 
the  ekse  of  the  same  month. 

Farther,  die  Jews  divided  their  sohr  jrear  into  four  parts,  called  by 
them  TdaiflhBSt  (that  is,  rewiJuKAons  qfiime\  or  quarters,  which  they 
&|]^aished  by  the  names  of  the  months  witii  which  they  commenced : 
Aos,  the  vernal  equinox  is  termed  Tekuphat  Nisan ;  the  autunmal 
eqiniox,  Tekuphkt  Tisri;  the  winter  solstice,  Tekuphat  Tebeih; 
uA  the  summer  solstice,  Tekuphat  Thammux.  Some  critics  have 
eoojectured  diat  our  Lord  refers  to  the  intervenbg  space  of  four 
moodn,  from  the  condusion  of  seed-time  to  the  commencement  of 
ifae  harvest,  in  John  iv.  35. 

The  following  Calendar  will  present  to  the  reader  a  view  of  the 
entire  Jewish  teas.  It  is  abridged  from  father  Lamy's  Apparatus 
BaUcuSf^  with  additions  from  the  Calendar  printed  by  Ualmet,  at  the 

I  Lany'a  Apparatoa  fiiUioaa,  yel.  I  p.  156.  et  seq. 
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end  of.  bis  Diclkmaiy  of  the  Kbie.  In  it  are  kverlsd  Ae  flbalmb 
and  fasts  celebrated  by  the  Jews;  includii^  nqC  only  tfioee  enacted 
by  the  hw  of  Moaes,  and  whieh  are  descrwed  in  a  siibaeqiwvt  part 
ii  this  woric,  but  likewise  those  whkh  were  not  estabfiAed  untS  after 
the  destruction  of  the  tenipleM|and  those  which  are  obaerved  by  the 
Jews  to  the  present  time.  The  lessons  also  are  mtroduced  wiuch 
th^  were  accustomed  to  read  m  the  S)aiagdgue8. — ^Those  days,  on 
which  no  fesdval  or  fast  was  celebrated,  are  designedly  omitted. 


1.  TISRI,  FOBMSBur  CALLfio  ETHAI<nM. 

J%e  vntsT  9umA  of  the  doU  yuw^  ike  sbtvnth  moM  (fthe  etde- 
siastieal  jfear;  it  ha$  tkir^  ooys,  oiiJ  corr«i|MMUb  with  fortcfimr 
Sq^tembtr  mid  October. 

1.  Roach  Hifehanm,  the  beginniiig  of  the  citU  year.  The  fnti  of  tnunpeCe, 
eommaiided  in  LeTiticiu.  (Lev.  zxiii.  24, 35.  Ifuni.  xxix.  1.  Jer.  zli.  2.) 

3.  The&itofGedelith;  heoanee  Gediiiahytheeoiiof  AhilEUii,tiida]l  the  Jewt 
that  were  with  him»  were  dun  at  Mispah.  (2  Kinsa  Jonr.  25.)  Thia  ia  the  fiMt 
that  2ecfa«riah  calla  the  faA  of  the  aeventh  month.  (Zech.  viii.  19.) 

5.  A  &at.    TwentT  laraelitea  were  kiQed :  Rahbi  Akiba,  tht  son  of  Joaeph,  i 
anod' 


I  ifona  and  died  m  priaon. 
7.  A  fiwt,  appointed  on  acooont  of  the  golden  calf.  (E^od.  zzzii.  6, 7, 8.) 
The  leaaona  lor  thia  day  were  Dent.  zxri.  1.  to  Aaat.  zxix.  and  the  Ixtb  chapter 
oflaaiah. 
10.  The  fiMi  of  ezpiatien.  (Lev.  xxiii.  27.) 

14.  The  leaaona  tot  thia  dfy  were  from  Devt.  zxix.  10.  to  Dent  xxzL  1.  whan 
the  year  had  moat  Sabbaths ;  and  when  feweat,  the  book  waa  finiahed  o»  thia  day. 
And  from  lea.  hd.  1.  to  ba.  huii.  10. 

15.  TbefraatoftaberiMaea.  (Lev.  xxiii.  34, 35.)  It  laalad  •evaa  day%  eado- 
aiye  of  the  odaTo,  or  eishth  day. 

91.  Hoaannft  Rabbe,  the  aerenth  day  of  the  feaat  of  tabemactea ;  or,  the  Ihaat  of 
hranchea. 

The  toaaona  for  thia  day  were  fiom  Oen.  i»  1.  to  Gen.  Ti.9.  and  ftwiln.xiii. 
5.  to  lea.  xliu.  11.    • 

22.  The  octave  <rf'the  feaat  of  tabemadea.  (Lot.  xxiii.  36.) 

23.  The  aolemni^  of  the  kw,  in  nwmoiy  of  tho  covenant  and  death  ef  Maeee. 
On  thia  day  SohMnon'a  dwlieatimi  ww^  flnined.  (1  Kiaga  vin.  65^ 

28.  The  leaaona  were  from  Oen.  Ti.9.to  Gen.xit  1.  and  from  fan.  lir.l.  to  laa- 
lv.5. 

30.  On  thia  day  the  leaaona  were  from  Geo.  xii.  1.  to  Geo.  xviit.  1.  and  from 
lBa.xL27.to]aa.x]L17.  Thia  day  ia  the  fiMt  held  in  eonmeneMtion  of  the  m»^ 
der  of  Gedaliahy  whom  Nebnchadnasmr  made  govermv  of  Jodiea,  afUr  he  had 
deatroyed  JeraaflJemy  according  to  Dr.  Ptideanx!}! 


2.  MARCHESVAN. 


The  sscoND  maaih  of  the  dml  ftar^  Ae  kigbto  manA  ofAe  «e- 
ckiiatticol  uear;  ii  hat  onh  ttoeiUifniHe  Jkjpf  0nd  tomtpomie 
with  part  cfowr  October  ami  Jfooemer. 

1.  The  new  moon.    (Cahnet  bbaerrea  (in  the  Jewiah  Calendar,  at  the  end  ef 
^a  dietionery  of  the  KMe)  that  the  Jewa  alwaya  made  two  new  moona  fer  evety 
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month ;  the  first  of  which  was  the  lut  day  of  the  preceding  month ;  and  the  first 
day  of  the  month  was  the  second  new  moon  of  that  month.) 
•  3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Qen.  xviii.  1.  to  Gen.  xiiii  1.  and  from 
2  Sam.  iv.  1.  to  2  Sam.  iv.  38. 

6.  A  fast,  appointed  on  account  of  Zedekiah*s  haring  his  eyes  put  oat  by  the 
command  of  ff eDuchadneszari  after  he  had  seen  his  chiidien  slain  before  his  face. 
(2  Kinea  xxy.  7.  Jer.  Hi.  )0.) 

8.  ThQ  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xziii.  1.  to  Gen.  zxr.  19.  and  firom 
1  Sam.  i.  1.  to  1  Sam.  i.  32. 

15.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  fropx  Gen.  zxy.  19.  to  ^Gett.  kxriii.  10.  ani 
from  MaJ.  i.  1.  to  Mai.  ii.  8. 

19.  Fast  to  expiate  the  crimes  committed  on  account  of  the  feaet  <if  tabemaeleSL 

23.  A  last  in  memory  of  the  stones  of  the  altar  which  the  Gentiles  pibfimed, 
.  1  Mac.  iv.  46. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  zzviii.  10.  to  Gen.  xzxii.  3.  and  firom 
Hoe.  xi.  7.  to  Hos.  xiv-  3. 

25.  A  fast  in  memory  of  some  places  which  the  CuthsBans  seized,  and  were  re- 
covered by  the  Israelites  after  the  ci^tivity. 

In  this  month  the  Jews  prayed  for  the  rain,  which  they  call  Jope« 
or  the  autiimnal  raui>  which  was  very  seasonable  for  their  seed.  6e- 
nebrard  pretends  that  they  did  not  ask  for  this  rain  till  the  next  month. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  no  stated  time  for  asking  for  it ;  that  might 
depend  upon  their  want  of  it«  The  Jews  say  it  was  in  October ;  and 
it  was  called  in  general  the  autumnal  rain,  which  season  lasted  three 
months. 


3.  CHISLEU,  OR  CASLEU. 
The  THiBD  numih  4^  the  HvU  yedr^  the  ninth  month  of  the  eeckii- 
asikal  year;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  out 
JYovemJber  and  December. 

1.  The  new  moon.  i 

2.  Prayers  for  rain.  ,  ^  .  . 

3.  A  feast  m  memory  of  the  idols,  which  the  Asmonsans  threw  out  of  the  temple. 
©.  The  lessons  for  thia  day  were,  from  Gen.  xxxii.  3.  to  Gen.  xxxvii.  1.  and  the 

whole  book  of  Obadiah,  or  from  Hos.  xii.  12.  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

7.  A  fast,  instituted  because  king  Jehoiakim  burned  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
which  Baxnch  had  written.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23.)  This  fast  Dr.  Prideaux  places  on  the 
29th  of  this  month.!-  But  Calmet  places  it  on  the  sixth  of  this  month,  and  makes 
the  seventh  of  this  month  a  festival,  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Jlerod  the  Greats 
the  son  of  Antipater.  Scaliger  will  have  it  that  it  was  instituted  on  account  of 
Zedekiah's  havW  his  eyes  put  out,  after  his  diildren  had  been  slain  m  his  sight. 

10.  The  lessons  for  tlus  day  were  from  Gen.  xxxvii.  1.  to  Gen.  xK.  1.  and  firom 
Amos  ii.  6.  to  Amos  Hi.  9.  ,.  ,  .    ^         i-     .o       j  is. 

17.  The  leesons  for  this  day  were  firom  Gen.  xh.  1.  to  Gen.  xhv.  18.  and  from 
1  Sam.  iii.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  .    .  ^    ^ 

25.  The  dedication  of  the  temple.    This  feast  lasted  evht  days. 

The  lessons  for  thia  dey  were  firom  Gen.  xhv.  18.  to  Gen.  xlvu.  27.  and  fipom 
Siek.  xxxvii.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  ehaptor. 


4.  THEBETH,  or  TEBETH. 
The  romrrH  momth  of  the  dtil  year,  the  tenth  month  of  the  eede- 
siastical  year;  it  has  bni  twenty^ne  days,  and  corresponds  with 
part  of  our  December  and  January. 

\   The  sew  meoii. 

3  The  lesK>ns  for  thie  day  were  from  Gen.  xlvii.  37.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
the  thirteen  first  verses  of  the  seeead  chaytef  of  the  fiiit  book  of  Samuel. 
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a  AfiMtooace<iaiitortli0tniiflataonof  die  Bible  into  Gnek.  Philo,  iahi* 
Lift  of  MoflM,  BBjBj  that  the  Jewe  of  Alexahdria  celebrated  a  feeet  on  this  dnj,  m 
memory  of  the  72  Interpra^n.    But  the  Jews  at  pretest  abominate  thai  Tenum. 

9.  A  6flty  the  reason  of  wlueh  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Rabbins. 

10.  A  &flt  on  acconnt  of  the  siege  which  the  king  of  Babylon  laid  to  Jerusalem. 
(2  KingB  XXV.) 

11.  The  lesMns  were  the  iiTe  6r«t  chafiters  of  Exodus,  and  with  them  firam  Isa. 
xxTii.  6.  to  laa.  xxvii.  14.  or  else  from  Jer.  i.  1.  to  Jer.  ii.  4. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  vi.  1.  to  Exod.  x.  1.  and  from  Exek. 
xxriii.  25.  to  Ezek.  xxx.  1. 

25.  The  leewms  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  x.  1.  to  Exod.  xiii.  17.  and  fieni 
Jer.  xIyL  13.  to  the  end  of  tiie  chapter. 

28.  A  fast  in  memory  of  Rabbi  Simeon's  havinff  driven  the  Saddncees  out  of 
the  Sanhedrini  where  they  had  the  upper  hand  in  uie  time  of  Alexander  JamMens ; 
and  his  hanng  intrdduced  the  Fharisees  in  their  room. 


6.  SEBAT,  SHEVET,  or  SHEBAT- 

T%e  FjiFTH  moiUh  of  the  eivS  year,  the  elevknth  monih  cfthe  eeekti' 
asticai  year;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  with  part  of  omr 
January  and  February. 

1.  The  new  moon.  In  this  month  the  Jews  began  to  reckon  the  years  of  the 
trees  which  they  planted,  whose  fruit  was  not  to  be  eaten  till  after  they  had  been 
planted  three  years.  Calmet  fixes  the  beginning  of  this  year  of  trees  to  the  15th 
day  of  this  month. 

2.  A  rejoicing  for  the  death  of  Alexander  JanneBus. 

3.  Now  is  read  from  Exod.  xiii.  17.  to  Eiod.  xviii.  1.  and  from  Jnd.  iv.  4.  to 
Judg.  vi  1. 

A  fast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  elders  who  succeeded  Joshua.    Jnd.  ii.  10. 
8.  A  fast,  because  on  this  day  died  the  just  men  who  lived  in  the  daysof  Jeabna. 
(Jndg.  a.  10.) 

10.  The  lessons  were  from  Exod.  xviii.  1.  to  Exod.  xxi.  1.  and  the  whole  sixth 
chapter  of  Isaiah. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  xxi.  1.  to  Exod.  xxv.  1.  and  Jer. 
xxxiv.  from  V.  8.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

A  &8t  in  memonr  of  the  insurrection  of  the  other  tribes  against  that  of  Ben- 
I,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Levite^s  wife.  ( Juds-  xx.) 
Now  is  read,  from  Exod.  xxv.  1.  to  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  and  from  1  Sam.  v.  IS. 
to  1  Sam.  vi.  14. 

29.  Now  is  read  from  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  to  Exod.  xxx.  11.  and  Exek.  xliii.  from 
the  10th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


6.  ADAR. 


The  SIXTH  month  of  the  civU  year,  the  twelfth  month  of  the  ecch' 
siastied  year  ;  tt  has  only  twenty-nine  days,  and  corresponds  with 
part  of  our  February  and  March. 

1.  The  new  moon.    Genebrard  places  the  first  fruits  on  this  day. 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  xxx.  11.  to  Exod.  xxXT.  1.  and  fron 
1  Sam.  xviii.  1.  to  1  Sam.  xviii.  39. 

7.  A  fitst  on  account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jewa.  (DeuL 
■xxiv.  5, 6.) 

9.  A  fiut.    The  schools  of  Schammai  and  Hillel  began  to  be  divided  on  this  day. 

12.  The  lessons  are  from  Exod.  xxxy.  1.  to  Exod.  xxxxiii.  21.  and  from  I  Sam. 
xvii.  13.  to  1  Sam.  xvii.  26.  (This  day  is  also  a  foast  m  memory  of  the  death  of 
HoUianus  and  Pipus,  two  Proselytes  and  brothers,  who  chose  rather  to  die  thsa 
violate  the  Law.) 

13.  A  festival  on  account  of  the  death  of  Nicanor.  (S  BCac.  xv.  37.)    Gen.  i 
the  ikst  of  Esther  (Est.  iv.  16.)  on  this  day. 

14.  Purim  the  first,  or  the  Little  Feast  of  Lots>  . 
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15.  Parim  the  Mcond,  or  the  Oreat  Feut  of  Lots.  (EA.  ix.  v.  18.)  Aa  Meount 
ef  thoso  iestiTals  is  ffiyea  in  a  Bubsoqaent  iiart  of  this  volume. 

The  dedieatbn  of  the  temple  of  Zorobabel  (£s.  vi.  16.)  wu  made  in  this  month, 
bet  the  day  ie  not  known, 

18.  Now  is  read  from  Exod.  xzxviii.  31.  to  the  end  of  the  book ;  and  from  1  Bun 
Tii.50.tol  Sam.viii.21. 

30.  A  last  in  memory  of  the  rain  obtained  of  God,  by  one  Ooiaa  Hammagel,  ia 
a  time  df  i^reat  dearth. 

95.  The  leeaons  were  the  five  fint  chapters  of  Leyittcns,  and  ftom  Isa.  zliii.  81 
to  lia.  xliy.  34. 

SB.  A  feast.  The  Grecian  edict,  which  Ibrbad  the  Jews  the  use  of  circamdsioB, 
lecalied. 

The  intercalary  month  was  inserted  here,  when  the  year  was  to  consist  of  thir- 
teen hinar  months;  and  the  month  so  added  was  called  Ve^Adar,  that  is,  the  second 


7.  ABIB,  OB  NISAN. 
IXe  SEVENTH  fgwnih  of  the  civU  year,  the  first  month  of  the  eceUsi' 
oitieal  year;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  mtfi  part  of  our 
Msreh  and  AprU. 

1.  The  new  moon.  A  fiu t  on  aceomtt  of  the  death  of  the  children  of  Aaron. 
Levit.  X.  1.) 

3.  The  loasons  were  from  liev.  vi.  1.  to  Lev.  ix.  1.  and  from  Jer.  yii.  21.  to  Jer. 
▼iii.4- 

10.  A  fast  on  acconnt  of  the  death  of  Miriam.  (Nmnb.  xx.  1.)  On  this  day 
erery  one  provided  himself  with  a  lamb  aj^ainst  the  fourteenth. 

12.  The  lessons  wore  from  Lev.  ix.  1.  to  Lev.  xii.  1.  and  from  2  Sam.  vi.  1.  to 
3  Sam.  vii.  17. 

14.  The  passover.    The  Jews  now  bum  all  the  leayefted  bread  they  have  in  their 


15.  The  iesst  of  unleavened  bread. 

IB.  The  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  passover.  On  this  second  day  the  Jews 
^eted  np  to  God  the  Omer,  that  is,  the  sheaf  of  the  new  barley  harvest,  which 
was  cot  and  eaorried  into  the  tei&ple  with  much  ceremony.  The  fUly  days  of  Pen- 
tecost were  reekoned  from  this  day. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xii.  1.  to  Lev.  xiv.  1.  and  from  2  Sam.  iv.  42. 
tD2Sain.  V.  20.  > 

21.  The  last  day  of  the  fbast  of  unleavened  bread. 
26u  A  6st  for  the  death  of  Joshua.  (Josh.  xxiv.  29.) 

27.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xiv.  1.  to  Lev.  xvi.  1.  and  2  Sam.  vii.  3.  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

20.  Genebrara  observes,  that  the  Jews  in  this  month  prayed  for  the  roring  rain, 
or  the  latter  rain,  which  was  seasonable  for  their  harvest.  (Deut.  xi.  14.  Zech.  x. 
1.)  This  is  that  rain  which  the  Hebrews  call  Malkosh,  that  is,  the  rain  which  pre- 
pares for  the  harvest,  end  makes  the  grain  swell. 

8.  JYAR,  OR  ZIF. 
The  EIGHTH  month  of  the  civU  year,  the  second  month  of  the  ecde^ 
siastical  year  ;  it  nas  only  tu>enty^ine  days,  and  corresponds  toith 
part  of  our  April  and  May* 

I.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xvi.  l.io  Lev.  xix.  1.  and  17  verses  of  Esek.  xxii. 
10.  A  fast  lor  the  death  of  EH,  and  the  taking  of  the  ark.  (1  Sam.  iv.  18.) 

II.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xix.  1.  to  Lev.  xx.  1.  and  from  Amos  ix.  7.  to  the 
tnd ;  or  else  from  Esek.  xx.  2.  to  Ezek.  xxi.  21. 

14.  The  second  passover  (Numb.  ix.  10, 11.)  in  &vour  of  those  who  cquld  not, 
er  were  not  sofifored  to  celebrate  the  passover  the  last  month. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xxi.  1.  to  Lev.  xxv.  1.  and  from  Ezek.  iv.  15.  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

83.  A  ftast.    Simon  takes  Gaza,  according  to  Scaliger. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  zxVi  1.  to  Lev.  zxvi.  3.  «nd  from  Jer.  xxcit.  0.. 
to  Jer  zxxii.  38. 
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98.  Afitftfi»rthttd«itliof  SuiiielywhowavkBieatodbyaailiepeo^.  (ISaa. 
XXV.  1.) 


9.  SIVAN,  oa  SIUVAN. 

The  NINTH  month  of  tA«  civil  yeoTf  the  third  ffipn/&  of  Ae  teduir 
astical  year  ;  it  has  thirty  days^  and  corresponds  untk  fart  of  omt 
May  and  June. 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  leflBons  were  from  Lev.  xxri.  3.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  from  Jcr. 
xn.  19.  to  Jer.  XTii.  15. 

6.  The  feast  of  Pentecoet,  which  is  tlao  celled  the  feast  of  weeks,  becasse  k  laff 
just  seven  weeks  after  the  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  paasover.  ^ 

10.  Numbers  is  beffun  and  read  to  eh.  iv.  v.  S^l.  and  from  Hoeea  iL  10.  to  Heeea 
u.  21. 

13.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  victories  of  the  Maccabees  over  the  Bathaontes, 
1  Mac.  V.  52. 

17.  A  feast  fbr  the  taking  of  Cesarea  by  the  Asmoneans. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  iv.  21.  to  Numb.  viii.  1.  and  from  Judg.  iL  2.  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  fast,  because  Jeroboam  Ibifaad  the  ten  tribes,  which  obeyed  him,  to  cany 
up  their  first  fruits  to  Jerusalem.  (1  Kings  xii.  27.) 

25.  A  fast,  on  aceoiint  of  the  murder  of  the  Rabbins,  Simon  the  son  of  Cramaliel, 
Ishmael  the  son  of  Eliaha,  and  Ananias  the  Sagan,  that  is,  the  high  priest's  vicar. 

26.  The  lessons  were  fr^  Num.  viii.  to  Num.  ziii.  1.  and  from  .^ech.  U.  10.  to 
2ech.  iv.  8. 

27.  A  ftst,  because  Rabbi  Hanina,  the  son  of  Tardion,  was  buml,  and  with  hfan 
the  book  of  the  law. 


10.  THAMMUZ,  OB  TAMMUZ. 
The  TENTH  month  (^  the.eiml  year,  the  foubth  nunUh  of  the  ecdesi- 

astical  year;  it  has  only  tweniy-nine  days,  and  corresponds  with 

part  of  our  June  and  July, ' 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  xiiL  1.  to  Num.  xvi.l.  and  the  second  chapter 
of  Joshua. 

10.  The  lenoQS  were  from  Num.  xvi.  1.  to  Num.  six.  1.  and  from  1  Sam.  xL  14. 
to  1  Sam.  xii.  23. 

14.  A  fbast  for  the  abeJitioo  of  a  pemkioQs  book  of  the  SadducMs  against  the 
oral  law  and  tradition. 

17.  The  ftst  of  the  fourth  month,  because  the  tables  of  the  law  were  broken, 
the  perpetual  sacrifice  ceased,  £pistemon  burned  the  law,  and  set  up  an  idol  in  the 
terople.l  (Exod.  xxzii.  19.) 

19.  The  lessons  were  mm  Num.  xlx.  1.  to  Num.  xxii.  2.  and  the  eleventh  ^bsp- 
ter  of  Judges  to  the  34th  verse. 

•  26.  The  lessons  were  from  Numb.  xxii.  2.  to  Numb.  xxv.  10.  and  from  Mic.  v.  7. 
to  Mic.  vi.  9. 

29.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  xxv.  10.  to  Num.  xxz.  2.  and  from  1  Sam.  xviii. 
46.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

11.  AB. 

3%e  ELEVENTH  month  of  the  dvU  year,  the  fifth  month  of  the  eccle- 
siastical war  ;  it  has  thirty  days^  and  corresponds  with  part  ofomr 
July  and  August. 

1.  The  new  moon.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  Aaron  the  high-prieit 
(Num.  uztu.  38.) 

I  See  Prideaaz*s  Con.  p.  1.  b.  1.  under  the  year  588. 
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3L  Tfae  Imaona  were  from  Numb.  xzz.  S.  t6  Namb.  zxxiii.  1.  and  ftwa  Jer.  i.  1. 
to  Jer.  ii.  4.  . 

9.  Tbe  fut  of  the  fifth  month,  because  the  temple  was  fint  burnt  by  the  Chal- 
4mtj  and  afterwards  by  the  Romansi  on  this  day  ;  and  because  Ood  on  this  day 
ibeiaved  ia  time  of  Moees  that  none  of  thoee  who  came  oot  of  Egypt  should  enter 
into  the  hmd  of  promise,    (flnm.  xiT.  89. 31 .) 

13.  The  book  of  Numbers  is  now  finished ;  and  from  Jer.  ii.  4.  to  Jer.  ii.  29.  is 
ailsoread. 

18.  A  &0t,  beeanse  in  the  time  of  Ahaa  tlie  evening  lamp  went  out.  Genebrard 
dalb  this  lamp  the  Western  Lamo. 

20.  Deuteronomy  is  begun  and  read  from  i.  1.  to  iii.  23.  and  the  first  chapter  of 
batah  to  Terse  88. 

21.  Selden  asserts  that  this  was  the  day  that  all  the  wood  which  was  wanied  in 
tbe  tem|de  was  brought  into  it;  but  others  think  that  this  was  done  in  the  next 


24.  A  feeet  fi>r  the  Maccabees  haying  abolished  that  law  of  the  Saddueees 
vhsr^  sons  and  daughters  inherited  alike. 
26l  The  lessons  were  from  Deut  iii.  23.  to  Deut.  rii.  12.  and  Isa.  zl.  to  rersc  27. 


12.  ELUL. 

Tke  TWELFTH  m&rUh  of  the  dvU  year^  the  sixth  month  of  the  ecele- 
tiatiieal  year  ;  it  has  but  ttoenty-nine  days,  and  corresponds  with 
fart  cf  our  August  and  Sq^terhber. 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessonfl  were  from  Deut.  vii.  12.  to  Deut.  xi.  86.  and  from  ha.  xUx.  14. 
to  Isa.  Vt.  4. 

7.  The  dedkMkkm  of  the  walls  of  Jerus^m  by  Nehemiah. 

12.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut.  zi.  27.  to  Deut.  xvi.  18.  and  from  Isa.  lir.  IL 
to  Isa.  It.  4. 

17.  A  ftst,  because  of  the  death  of  the  spies  who  brought  up  the  evil  report  of 
the  hmd  of  promise.    (Numb.  ziT.  36,  37.) 

20.  The  Isssons  were  from  Deut.  zri.  18.  to  Deut.  xzi.  10.  and  from  Isa.  U.  12.  le 
Isa.  lu.  18. 

21.  The  feetiTal  of  wood  offering  (xylaph^ria). 

9SL  A  least  in  memoiy  of  the  punishment  of  tbe  wicked  and  incorrigible  Isnel- 
itfls. 

28.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut.  xzi.  10.  to  Deut.  ucyi.  1.  and  Isa.  Ht.  to  Terse  11 . 

89.  Tfaie  is  ttrn  last  day  of  the  month^on  which  the  Jews  reckoned  up  the  beasts 
thst  had  been  bom,  the  tenths  of  which  belonged  to  God.  They  chose  this  day  to 
do  it  in,  because  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri  was  a  festiTal,  and  therefi>re  they 
cooVi  not  tithe  a  flock  on  that  day. 

VI.  lb  common  with  other  nations,  tbe  Jews  reckoned  any  pari 
of  a  period  of  time  for  tbe  wbole,  as  in  Exod.  xvi.  35.  An  atten- 
tioD  to  this  circumstance  will  explain  several  apparent  contradictions 
in  tbe  sacred  writings :  thus,  a  part  of  the  day  is  used  for  tbe  wbole, 
and  part  of  the  year  for  an  entire  ^ear. 

In  Gen.  xvii.  12.  circumcision  is  enioined  to  be  performed  wben 
a  child  is  eight  days  old,  but  in  Lev.  xii.  3.  on  the  eignih  day  ;  accord- 
ingty,  when  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  circumcised  when  eight 
days  were  accomplished  (Luke  ii.  21.),  and  John  the  Baptist  on  the 
eighth  day  (Luke  i.  59.),  the  last,  which  was  the  constant  usage,  ex- 
pkins  the  former  passage.  Abenezra,  an  eminent  Jewish  commen- 
tator foQ  Levit.  xn.  3.),  says,  that  if  an  infant  were  bom  in  the  last 
hour  of  the  day,  such  hour  was  counted  for  one^iwhole  day.  This  ob- 
servation crilicaDy  reconciles  the  account  of  our  Lord's  resurrection 
ID  MatL  xxvii.  63.  and  Mark  viii.  31.  '<  three  days  cfUr^^  widi  that 
of  his  resurrection  "  (m  the  third  day^^^  according  to  Matt.  xvi.  21. 
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Luke  iz.^22.,  and  according  to  fact ;  for,  as  our  Lord  was  cnici&ed 
on  Good  Friday,  about  the  sixth  lK>ur,  or  noon,  the  remavid^r  of 
that  day  to  sunset,  according  to  the  Jewish  computatioo,  was  reckon- 
ed as  one  day.  Saturday,  it  is  universal^  admitted,  finmed  the 
second  day ;  and  as  the  third  day  began  on  oaturday  at  sun-set,  and 
our  Saviour  rose  about  sun-rise  on  we  foUowing  morning,  that  port 
of  a  day  is  justly  reck(»ed  for  the  third  day :  so  that  the  interval  was 
"  three  days  and  three  ntgfUs^"  or  three  calendar  days  current,  not 
exceeding  42  hours,  and  consequently  not  ttvo  entire  days*^  This 
observation  also  illustrates  2  Chron.  x.  5.  12. 

In  like  manner,  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  the  year  ending  on  a 
certain  day,  any  portion  of  the  foregoing  year  is  taken  for  a  whole 
year ;  so  that,  supposing  a  child  to  be  ^m  in  the  last  week  of  our 
December,  it  would  be  reckoned  one  year  old  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  because  bom  in  the  old  year.  If  this  mode  of  computation 
obtained  among  the  Hebrews,  the  principle  of  it  easily  accounts  for 
those  anachronisms  of  single  years^  or  parts  of  years  taken  for  whole 
ones  which  occur  in  sacred  writ :  it  obviates  the  difficulties  which 
concern  the  half  years  of  several  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel,  in  which 
the  latter  half  of  the  deceased  king's  last  year  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed to  be  added  to  the  former  half  of  his  successor's  first  year. 

"We  are  told,"  {I  Sam.  xiii.  1.  marg.  reading)  "  a  son  of  one 
year  was  Saul  in  his  Kingdom :  imd  two  years  he  reigned  over  Israel," 
that  is,  say  he  was  crowned  in  June  :  he  was  ccmsequently  one  yeas 
old  on  the  first  of  January  foUowing,  though  he  had  reigned  only 
'  six  months, — the  son  of  a  year.  But, '  after  this  so  following  first  of 
January  he  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign ;  though,  acc<u*dmg 
to  our  computaticH),  the  first  year  of  his  reign  wanted  some  monchs 
of  being  completed  ;  in  this,  his  second  jext,  he  chose  three  thousand 
military,  be.  guards. 

"  Tie  phrase  (aro  ^m^)  used  to  denote  the  age  of  the  inbnts 
slaughtered  at  Bethlehem,  (Matt.  ii.  16.)  "  from  two  years  old  «nd 
under,"  is  a  difficulty  that  has  been  deeply  felt  by  the  learned.  Some 
infant^  two  weeks  old,  some  ^t^o  moniksy  odiers  tufo  yearsy  equally 
slain !  Surely  those  ham  so  Iqng  before  could  not  possibly  be  in- 
cluded in  the  order,  whose  purpose  was  to  destroy  a  child,  certainly 
bom  within  a  few  months.  TiSs  is  regulated  at  once  by  the  idea 
that  they  wer^  aU  of  nearly  equal  age,  being  recently  bom  ;  some 
not  long  b^ore  the  close  of  the  old  year,  others  a  litde  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  Now,  those  bom  before  the.cbse  of  the 
old  year,  though  only  a  few  mondis  or  weeks,  would  be  reckoned 
not  merely  one  year  old,  but  also  in  their  second  year,  as  the  expresr- 
sion  implies ;  and  those  bom  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  would 
be  well  described  by  the  phrase  **  and  under ^^  that  is,  under  one  year 
old ; — some,  two  years  old,  though  not  born  a  complete  twehremonth 
Dr.  Hftles,  to  whom  wp  ue  partly  indobted  for  the  aboTO  rwnuk,  has  cited 
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(perhaps  m  fact  barely  six  months) ;  others,  under  one  year  old,  yet 
bom  three,  four,  or  five  months,  and  therefore  a  trifle  younger  than 
diose  before  described  :  according  to  the  time  which  Herod  had  dili- 
gen^  inquired  of  the  wise  men,  in  their  second  year  and  under."^ 

VU.  Besides  the  computation  of  years,  the  Hebrews  first  and  the 
Jews  afterwards,  were  accustomed  to  reckon  their  time  fitxn  some 
remarkable  sras  or  epochas.  Thus,  ].  From  Gen.  vii.  1.  and  viii. 
13.  it  appears  that  they  reckoned  fi*om  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  or 
other  illustrious  persons :  2.  From  their  departure  out  of  Egypt, 
and  the  first  institution  of  their  polity  (Exod.  xix.  1.  xl.  17.  Numb. 
i.  1.  ix.  1.  xxxiii.  38.  1  Kings  vi..  1.)  :  3.  Afterwards,  firom  the  build* 
ii^  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  ix.  10.  2  Chron.  viii.  1.),  and  from  the 
ragns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel :  4.  Then  from  the  com- 
meocementpf  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Ezek.  i.  1.  xxxiii.  21.  xL 
1.) ;  and  perhaps  also  irom  their  return  from  captivity,  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  second  temple.  In  process  of  time  they  adopted,  5. 
The  »ra  of  the  Seleucids,  which  in  the  books  of  Maccabees  is  called 
the  era  of  the  Greeks,  and  began  from  the  year  when  Seleucus  Ni* 
canor  attained  the  sovereignjpower,  that  is,  about  312  years  before 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tliis  asra  the  Jews  continued  to  employ 
for  a  thousand  years.  They  were  further  accustomed  to  reckon  their 
years  from  the  years  when  their  princes  began  to  reign.  Thus,  in 
1  Kings  XV.  1.  Isa.  xxxvi.  ].  and  Jer.  1,  2,  3.  we  have  traces  of 
their  antiently  computing  according  to  the  years  of  theur  kings ;  and 
in  hter  times,  (1  Mace.  xiii.  42.  xjv.  27.)  according  to  the  years  of 
the  Asnxmaean  princes.  Of  this  mode  of  computation  we  have  ves- 
tiges in  Matt.  ii.  1.  Luke  i.  5.  and  iii.  1.  Lastly,  ever  since  the 
compilation  of  the  Talmud,  the  Jews  have  reckoned  their  years  from 
the  creation  of  the  world.^ 

1  Calmet'B  Dictionaryi  4to.  edit.  vol.  ii.  Supplementary  Addenda. 

>  Scknlzii  Compendinin  Aicheolof ie  Hebraica,  lib.  i.  c.  11.  pp.  94^-107.  Ltimy's 
AppantOB  Bibbcoe,  book  i.  ch.  5.  701.  i.  pp.  138—154.  Calmet'a  Dictionary,  arti- 
cles Day,  Week,  Month,  Year.  Jahn,  Archieologia  BibUca,  pp.  34—38. 15^-162. 
Jeimiiiffs*  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  i.  pp.  396—306.  See  also  Waehner'i 
AatiqutalM  Hebreonim,  part  ii.  p.  5.  et  nq. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  TRIBUTB  AND  TAXES  BIENTIONED  IN  THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

I.  Annual  Paymenii  made  b^  iheJeiufar  the  iuppart  of  Adr  mcrei 
tvanhw. — ^u.  Tributes  paid  to  their  own  sovereigns. — ^m.  Tributes 
and  Customs  paid  by  them  to  for^igj^  vowers. — Notite  off'  the 
Money^Aangers. — JV.  Account  of  the  rublieans  or  TaayGatMrers. 

I.  aS  no  goTenunent  can  be  supported  without  great  charge,  it  is 
but  iust  that  eveiy  one  who  enjoys  his  share  of  protecti<Hi  from  it, 
should  contribute  towards  its  maintenance  and  support.  On  the  first 
departure  of  the  Israelites  fix)in  £g}rpt,  before  anj  regulatioo  was 
made,  the  people  contributed,  on  anj  extraordinaiy  occasicHi,  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  as  in  the  case  of  the  voluntary  donations  for  the 
tabernacle.  (Exod.  xxv.  2.  toolv.  5.)  After  the  tabernacle  was 
erected,  a  payment  of  half  a  shekel  was  made  by  every  male  of 
twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  (Exod.  xxx.  13,  14.),  when  the 
census,  or  sum  of  the  children  of  Israel  was  taken :  and  on  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  an  annual  payment  of  the 
third  part  of  a  shekel  was  made,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temple- 
worship  and  service.  (Neh.  x.  32.)  .  Subsequently,  the  ^ctmeot 
of  Moses  was  deemed  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation,^  and  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  two  drachms,  or  half  a  shekel,  were  paid  by  every 
Jew,  whether  native  or  residing  in  foreign  countries  :  besides  whkn 
every  one,  who  was  so  disposed,  made  voluntary  offerings  according 
to  his  ability.  (Mark  xii.  41 — 44.)  Hence  vast  quantities  of  gold 
were  annually  brought  to  Jerusalem  into  the  tennple)^  where  tliere 
was  an  apartment  called  the  Treasury  (ro^o^uXeixiov),  roecially  appro- 
priated to  their  reception*  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  v  e- 
spasian  by  an  edict  commanded  that  the  half  sfaekd  should  in  hstan 
be  brouj^  by  the  Jews,  wherever  they  were  into  the  capitol.^  In 
addition  to  the  preceding  payments  for  the  support  of  their  sacred 
wcMTship,  we  may  notice  die  first  fruits  and  tenths,  of  which  an  account 
IS  found  m  Part  III.  Chap.  IV.  ii^ra. 

n.  Several  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes  were  tributary  to  the  Israel- 
ites even  firom  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xvi.  10.  xvii.  13.  Judg.  i.  38. 
33.),  whence  they  could  not  but  derive  considerable  wealth.  Tlie 
Moabites  and  Sjnrians  were  tributary  to  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  2.  6.)  : 
and  Solomon  at  the  beginning  of  lus  reign  compeUed  the  Amorites, 
Hittites,  Perizadtes,  Hivites,  and  Jebuaites,  who  were  left  ki  tlie 
country,  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  the  pub- 

1  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  §  6.    Philonis  Jndasi  Opera,  ton.  u.  p.  XM. 
3  Jooephuf ,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  ziv.  c.  7.  §  2.    Ciceroi  Orat.  pro  Flaceo,  c.  S8. 
3  J^Mphus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  6,  §  6. 
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Ee  ivories  wUeh  he  hud  undertekeii,  and  ftom  wfai<^  Aia  cbiNkeB  ctf 
Israel  were  exempted.  (^  1  KiDgs  ix.  21,  2%,  93.  2  ChipB.  viii.  9.) 
But  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  imposed  a  tribme  on  thara  ate 
(1  Kmgs  V.  13^  14.  ix.  15.  xi.  27.),  wMch  alienaled  their  BHods,  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  that  disconteDt,  which  afterwards  ripened  into 
open  reyoH  by  the  rebellion  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat. 

m.  Afterwards,  however,  the  Israelites  being  subdued  hy  other 
nations,  were  themselves  competed  to  pay  tribute  tor  their  eoiH|ueiors. 
Thus  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  imposed  a  tribute  of  one  bxmr 
dred  talents  of  silver  and  a  talent  of  gold>  (2  Kings  xxiii.  3S.  35.) 
After  their  return  from  captivity,  the  Jews  paid  tribute  to  the  Persians^ 
under  whose  government  they  were  (Ezra  iv.  13.  vii.  24.);  then  to 
die  Greeks,  irom  which,  however,  they  were  exonerated  when  under 
die  Maccabees  they  had  regained  their  liber^.^  ^  later  times^ 
when  tbe^  were  conquered  by  the  Roman  arras  under  Pofflpr|r,  diey 
were  agam  subjected  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  even  though  their 
princes  enjoyed  the  honours  and  dignities  of  royalty,  as  was  the  case 
with  Herod  the  Great  (Luke  ii.  1 — 5.)  :  and  afterwards,  when  Ju- 
daea was  reduced  mto  a  Roman  province,  on  the  dethronement  and 
banishment  of  his  son  Archekus,  the  Romans  iuqposed  on  ^'Jews 
not  on^  die  annual  capitation  tax  of  a  denarius,  but  also  a  tax  eti 
^ods  impoited,  or  exported,  and  various  other  taxes  and  burthens. 
Tt>  this  capkaiion  tax  the  evangelists  allude  in  Matt.  xxii.  17.  and 
Mark  xii.  14.  where  it  is  termed  vojMd'iMi  mgy^u  (numistM  cauui)^  or 
the  tribute  money.  Tlie  Jews  paid  it  with  ^eat  rduetance ;  and 
raised  various  insurrections  on  account  of  it  Among  thAse  mal* 
contents,  Judas  sumamed  the  Gaulonte  or  Cralilean  distinguished 
himself:  he  pretended  that  it  was  not  kwful  to  pay  tribute  ^to  a 
fcrrigner  $  diat  it  was  the  badge  of  actual  servitude,  jmd  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  own  any  for  their  master  who  did  not  worsh^ 
die  Lord.  These  sentiments  animated  the  Pharisees,  who  came  to 
Christ  with  the  instdkius  design  of  ensnaring  him  by  due  question, 
whether  it  was  hwftil  to  pay  tribute  to  Cmavr  or  not. ^  Which  ques- 
tion he  answered  with  equal  wisdom  and  regard  for  the  Roniaa 
government.  (Matt.  xxii.  17 — 21  .j  With  these  sendmente  the  Jews 
conrinned  to  be  animated  long  ajfter  the  ascensbn  of  Jesus  Christ : 
and  k  should  seem  that  some  of  the  first  Hebrew  Christians  had 
imbibed  their  principles.  In  opposition  to  which,  the  aposdes  Paul 
and  Peler  m  their  imnutable  epistles  strenuously  recommend  and 
inculcate  on  all  sincere  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  duties  of  sub- 
inisaioii  and  obedienee  to  princes,  and  a  conscientious  discharge  of 
their  duty,  in  paying  tribute.  (Rom.  xiii.  8.  1  Pet.  ii.  13.) 

To  sui^y  the  Jews  trho  -came  to  Jerusalem  from  ^11  parts  of  the 
Ram«i  empire  to  pay  the  half-sbdcel  with  coins  current  there,  the 
money  changers  {xaiKhtfitimS  statimied  Aeraselves  at  tables,  in  the 
courts  of  the  temple,  and  cniefly  it  should  seem  in  the  court  of  the 


ilMM.z.t»,».ad.a5,36.zv.5.    lonplni^Aat.  Jaii  IM).  ziii. e. 2.  (  3.  c.  4. 
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Gentaes,  tor  wUob  tbey  exacted  a  ^auJIL  fee,  iolbon  {v»Xitfi%).  h 
was  she  tables  on  whidi  these  man  trafficked  for  this  imbcdjr  gaio, 
wliicb  were  ovenamed  bjr  Jeatas  Christ.  (MatL  ni.  I2.y 

The  iDODcnr-chaiigera  (edDed  «yflHri^frai  ia  Malt.,xxtr.  7.  and  mm/- 
lumsm  in  John  ii.  14.)  were  also  thcrae  who  made  a  pcofit  bf  ex* 
changing  money.  The3r  siqqplied  die  Jews,  who  came  fiem  distant 
parts  of  Jndaea  and  other  parts  of  the  Roouui  empire,  with  nwoey, 
to  be  received  back  at  meir  respective  homes,  or  which  perhaps 
they  had  paid  befine  they  commenced  their  journey.  It  b  likewise 
probable  that  they  exchai^ed  ibreigp  coins  tx  such  as  were  cunrent 
at  Jerusalem. 

IV.  The  provincial  tributes  were  usuaHyiimned  by  Roman  knights,^ 
who  had  under  them  inferior  collectors :  Josephus  has  made  memiao 
of  several  Jews  who  were  Roman  kni^ts,^  whence  Dr.  Lardner 
thinks  it  probable  that  they  had  merited  the  equestrian  rank  by  their 
good  services  m  collecting  some  part  of  the  revenue.  The  collectors 
of  these  tributes  were  known  by  the  general  name  of  TiXfaww,  that  is^ 
PuBiacA^s,  or  tax-gatherers.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
receixers-eeneral  for  a  large  district,  as  Zaccheus,  who  is  styled  a 
ehitf  pubiiam  {Agx»^\uvn^)  Matthew,  who  is-  termed  simpty  a 
fuoUean  {Ts>junni£\,  was  one  who  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom  where 
the  dui^  was  paid  on  hnports  and  exports*  (Bfatt.  ix.  9.  Luke  v.  29. 
Mark  ii.  14.)  These  officers,  at  least  the  inferior  ones  (like  the 
rahdars  or  toll-gatherers,  in  inodem  Persia),^  were  general^  rapa* 
cious,  extorting  more  than  the  leeal  tribute;  whence  they  were 
reckoned  iniamous  among  the  Greeks,  and  various  passages  in  the 
Gospels  show  how  odkxjs  they  were  to  the  Jews  (Mark  u.  15,  16. 
Luke  ill.  13.),  insOTnuch  that  the  Pharisees  would  hdd  no  eommum- 
cation  whatever  with  them,  and  imputed  it  to  our  Saviour  as  a  crime 
that  he  tai  at  meat  with  publicans.  (Matt  ix.  10,  11.  xi.  19.  xxi.  31, 
S2.)  The  payment  of  taxes  to  the  Romans  was  accounted  by  the 
Jews  an  mtclerable  grievance :  hence  those  who  assisted  in  ccJlecting 
them  were  detested  as  phmd^ers  in  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  as 
betrayers  of  the  Kberdes  ot  their  country,  and  as  abetuurs  of  those 
who  had  enslaved  it ;  this  circumstance  vrill  account  for  die  contempt 


1  GrotiiM,  Hammond,  and  Whitby,  on  Matt.  xzi.  IS.  Dr.  LMth&CB  Woiks. 
vol  ii.  p.  225.  ^ 

a  Cicoro,  in  Verrem,  lib.  iii.  c.  7S.  Oral,  pro  FliiMOyC.  9.  De  PelitioiM  Gob- 
solatAs,  c.  1.    Tacit.  Annal.  ia>.  iv.  c.  6. 

3  De  BeU.  Jnd.  Ub.  ii.  e.  14.  §  9. 

4  The  rakdarsy  or  toU-gatheren^  are  appointed  to  levy  a  toll  u^an  KmfilckttM: 
caraTans  of  merehaata ;  **  wtio  in  general  eiercioe  their  office  with  eo  nmeh  bm- 
talitj  and  extortion,  aa  to  he  execrated  bj  all  traTeUora.  The  police  of  the  ha^h- 
ways  b  confided  to  them,  and  whenever  any  gooda  are  atolen,  they  are  meat  to 
be  the  inatrnmenta  of  reatitntion ;  but  wh&a  tSey  are  put  to  the  teat,  are  ap-iH  to 
be  inefficient.    None  but  a  man  in  powei^  can  hope  to  recover  what  he  haa  once 

'^ rThe  ooUectiona  of  the  toll  are  fiirmed,  conaeoneiitly  eztortion  enanes  , 

and  as  moet  of  the  rahdars  receive  no  other  emolument  than  what  they  can  exact 
overand  ahoTe  the  prescribed  dues  from  the  traveller,  their  maoleDee  is  aeeoonlvd 
MoSr?8eSSd%,^70?"  deteetOion  in  which  th^  are  heM  oo  the  other.  • 
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and  batred  so  often  expressed  by  the  Jews  in  the  evangelical  histoiies . 
against  the  collectors  of  the  taxes  or  tribute.^ 

lliepfirable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xvifi.  10 — 
13.)  will  derive  considerable  illuslration  from  these  circumstances. 
Our  Saviour,  m  biingmg  these  two  characters  together,  a{^)ears  to 
have  dioeen  them  as  making  the  strongest  contrast  between  what,  in 
the  public  estimati(M],  were  the  extremes  of  excellence  and  viUany. 
lie  Hiarisees,  it  is  weU  known,  were  the  most  powerfiil  sect  among 
the  Jews,  and  made  great  pretences  to  jmo^  :  and  when  the  account 
of  the  Persian  rahdars  given  in  the  preceding  page  is  recollected,  it 
wis  aocount  finr  the  Phuisee,  in  addressing  &>d,  having  made  extar^ 
Amtn  and  the  w^tuti  ahnost  synonymous  tertns  wim  publicans; 
beoRise,  from  his  peculiar  office,  the  rahdafl^  is  abnbst  an  extortioner 
hjr  profession.' 

1  Lwdner*B  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  e.  9.  $  10  11. 
S  Morier's  Seoonil  Tour,  p.  7J. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  THE  TREATIES,  OR  COVENANTS,  AND  CONTRACTS  OF  THE 

JEWS. 

I.  Wleiher  the  Jem  wtr^  prokibiied  fr&m  concluding  inmtia  wUk 
keatken  natioM.'^Tl.  Truitie^  how  wwde  and  ratified. — CovevmU 
rfSaU.'-^liuiiont  w  the  Scriptnn$  ie  4he  making  i^  Treotiee  or 
CovefMum.— lU.  Contracts  for  the  Sak  and  Ceaiom  ^Menabh 
Property  J  how  wiade^ 

I.  A  TREATY  is  a  pact  or  covenant  made  with  a  view  Id  the 
public  weUure  by  the  superior  power.  It  ts  a  eoimiKm  nristake  that 
the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from  forming  alliances  with  Heathens: 
this  would  in  effect  have  amounted  to  a  general  prohibition  of  affiance 
with  any  nation  whatever,'  because,  at  tnat  time  all  the  world  were 
Heathens.  In  the  Mosaic  law,  not  a  single  statute  is  enacted,  that 
prohibits  the  conclusion  of  treaties  with  heathen  nations  in  general ; 
although  for  the  reasons  therein  specified,  Moses  either  commands 
them  to  carry  gn  eternal  war  against  the  Canaanites,  Amalekites, 
Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  or  eke  forbids  all  friendship  with  these 

ricular  nations.  It  is  however  clear,  fit>m  Deut.  xxiii.  4-^9.,  that 
did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  (iB  foreign  na* 
tions :  f<ir  iii>tfaat  passage,  though  the  Moabites  are  pronounced  to  be 
an  abomination*to  the  Israelites,  no  such  declaration  is  made  req>ect- 
ing  the  Edomites.  Further,  it  is  evident  that  they  felt  themselves 
bound  rel^usff  to  observe  treaties  iriien  actually  concluded,  though 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  in  the  trans- 
action. David  and  Solomon  lived  in  alliance  with  the  king  of  Tyre ; 
and  the  former  with  the  king  of  Hamath  (  2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10.)  ;  and 
the  queen  of  Sheba  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  an 
ally  of  Sofemon's.  The  only  treaties  condemned  by  the  prophets 
are  those  with  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  which  were  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  nation,  by  mvolving  it  continually  in  quarrels  with 
sovereigns  more  powerful  than  the  Jewish  monarchs. 

n.  Various  solemnities  were  used  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties ; 
sometimes  it  was  done  by  a  simple  junction  of  the  hands.  (Prov.  xi. 
31.  Ezek.  xvii.  18.)  The  Hindoos  to  this  day  ratify  an  engage- 
ment by  one  person  laying  his  right  hand  on  the  hand  of  the  other.^ 
Sometimes  also  the  covenant  was  ratified  by  erecting  a  heap  of 
stones,  to  which  a  suitable  name  was  given,  referring  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  covenant  (Gen.  xxxi.  44 — 54.)  j  that  made  between 
Abraham  and  the  king  of  Gerar  was  ratified  by  the  oath  of  bodi 
parties,  by  a  present  from  Abraham  to  die  latter  of  seven  ewe  lambs, 
and  by  giving  a  name  to  the  well  which  had  given  occasion  to  the 

1  Ward'B  View  of  the  Hi»tory,  Ac.  of  the  Hindooe,  vol.  ii.  p.  388. 
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tnosacfion.  (Gen.  xxi.  28 — 32 J)  It  was  moreorer  t^ustomary  to  cut 
the  victim  (whicfa  was  lo  iie  ofimd  as  a  sacrifice  upon  die  occasioii) 
i0b>  two  parts,  and  «o  by  phdng  each  half  upon  two  different  altars, 
Id  cause  tixise  who  contracted  the  covenant  to  pass'  between  bod>. 
(Gen.  XV.  9, 10.  17.  Jer.  xxxiv<  IB*)  This  rite  was  praodsed  both 
by  believers  and  heathens  at  their  si^emn  leagues ;  at  first  doubtless 
inth  a  view  to  the  great  sacrifice,  who  was  to  purge  our  sns  in  his 
own  blood :  and  the  o&ring  of  these  sacrifices,  and  passing  between 
die  psurts  of  the  ifivided  victim,  was  symbolicaliy  staking  their  hopes 
of  pnrification  and  salvation  on  their  performance  of  the  condidons 
on  which  it  was  oi^d. 

This  remarictUe  practice  may  be  cleariy  traced  in  the  Greek  and 
Lidn  wiiteis.     Homer  has  Ae  foUowing  expression ; 

Opna  msra  ra^ovrtq,  Iliad,  lib.  u.  rer.  124. 

Eustathins  explains  th^  passage  by  saying^  they  were  oaths  relating 
to  important  matters,  and  were  made  by  the  division  of  the  victim. 
See  also  Virgil,  Mst.  viii.  ver.  640. 

The  editor  of  the  firagments  supplementary  to  Calmet^  is  of  opinion 
that  what  is  yet  practised  of  this  ceremony  may  elacldate  that  pas- 
sage in  Isa.  xxviii.  15.  We  have  made  a  covenant  with  deaths  and 
wUk  heU  art  we  at  agreement ;  when  the  overflowing  scourge  shaU 
pan  AroiQfA,  it  shall  not  come  imto  t»,  for  we  have  madelies  our 
T^stgCj  and  under  falsehood  h^tve  we  hid  ourselves.  As  if  it  had 
been  said : — ^We  have  cut  off  a  covenant  sacrifice,  a  purification 
oflbring  with  death,  and  witli  the  grave  we  have  setded,  so  that  the 
scourge  sfaaH  not  imure  us.  May  not  such  a  custom  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  foHdwmg  superstition  related  by  Pitts?  "  If  they  (the 
Algerine  corsairs)  at  any  time  happen  to  be  m  a  very  great  strait  or 
disDress,  as  being  chased,  or  iti  a  storm,  they  wiD  gather  money,  light 
up  candles  m  remembrance  of  some  dead  marrabot  (saint)  or  other^ 
caSng  npon  hhn  with  heavy  sighs  and  groans,  tf  they  find  no  suc- 
cour from  their  before-mentioned  rites  and  superstitions,  but  that  the 
danger  rather  increases,  then  they  go  to  sacrificing  a  sheep  (or  two 
or  three  npon  occasion,  as  they  think  needful),  which  is  done  after 
this  manner :  having  cut  off  the  head  with  a  knife,  they  immediately 
take  out  the  entrails,  and  throw  them  and  the  head  overboard ;  and 
then,  with  all  the  speed  they  can  (without  skmning)  they  cut  the 
body  into  two  parts  by  the  middle,  and  throw  one  part  over  the  right 
side  of  the  ship,  and  the  other  over  the  left,  into  the  sea,  as  a  kmd  of 
popitiation.  Thus  those  blind  infidels  apply  themselves  to  imaginary 
intercessors,  instead  of  the  living  and  the  true  God."*  In  the  case 
here  referred  to,  the  ship  passes  between  the  parts  thus  thrown  on 
each  side  of  it.  This  behaviour  of  the  Algerines  may  be  taken  as 
a  pretty  accurate  counterpart  to  that  of  making  a  covenant  wi^ 
death  and  wfth  imminent  danger  of  destrucdon,  by  appeasing  idie 
angry  gods. 

1  No.  129.  3  Trtvek,  p.  18. 
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Festivities  ahngrs  accomjlnuned  tfae  eeremonies  atteadn^  ostfas. 
Inec  end  Abimelech  feasteo  at  nuridfig  Aeir  covenant  (Gen.  xxvi. 
SO.),  and  Ae  made  them  a  fetuiy  and  Aey  did  eta  amd  drink.  (Gen. 
xxxi*  54*)  Jacob  ojfftred  saerijiee  upon  the  numiU,  and  adbd  kis 
treikren  to  eat  bread.  This  practice  was  ako  usual  amoBgit  the 
heathen  nalkxis.^ 

Afierwards,  when  the  Mosaic  law  was  estaUtblied,  and  tte  peojfe 
were  settled  in  the  hod  oC  Canaan,  the  people  feasted,  in  their  pe«;e 
^brii^  on  a  part  of  die  sacrifice,  in  token  of  their  reconciBam 
with  God  (Deut.  xiL  6,' 7.) :  end  thus,  b  the  sacrament  of  die  Lord's 
supper,  we  renew  our  covenant  with  God,  and  (in  tfae  besutifiil  hn- 
guage  of  the  oonunimion  office  of  the  An^ican  dinrch)  *^  we  ofe 
and  present  ourselves,  our  soufe,  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasDnaUe,hol]rt 
and  lively  sacrifice''  unto  Him,  being  at  His  tdUe  feasted  wiA  the 
bread  and  wine,  the  represeotationof  the  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood ;  who  by  himself  once  ofl^d  upcm  the  ^ross  has  made  a  fiiBf 
perfect,  aiid  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblatio;!,  and  atonement  fisr  the  an  of 
tfae  whole  world. 

Sometimes  the  parties-  to  the  covenant  were  sprmkled  widi  the 
blood  of  the  vio^.  Thus  Moses,  after  sprinlding  part  of  the  blood 
on  the  altar,  to  show  that  Jehovah  was  a  party  .to  the  covenint, 
sorinkled  part  of  it  on  the  Israelites,  and  said  unto  diem,  BekM  Ae 
Mood  of  the  covenant  vMch  Ae  Lord  hath  made  toith  yov.  (I^od. 
xxiv.  6.  8.)  To  this  transaction  Saint  Paul,  alludes  in  fab  EfHsde  to 
the  Hebrews  (ix.  20.),  and  explains  its  evangelical  meaning. 

The  Scythians  are  said  to  bave^  first  poured  wine  into  aa  eaitheD 
vessel,  and  then  the  contractiog  parties,  cutting  thdr  anns  vhb  a 
knife,  let  some  of  the  bbod  run  into  the  wine,  wim  whidi  they  stained 
dieir  armour.  After  which  they  themselves,  together  widi  die  other 
persons  present,  drank  of  the  mixturCi  uttering  the  direst  maledictioDS 
on  the  par^  who  should  violate  the  treaty.^ 

Anotner  mode  of  ratifying  covenapts  was  by  die  superior  coninct' 
ing  party  presenting  to  die  other  some  articles  of  his  own  dress  or 
arms.  Thus  Jonathan  $tripped  himsdfofthe  robe  that  leas  tyNW  Ufh 
and  gave  it  to  Davidy  anaMigarment$j  even  to  the  sword,  andioh» 
bow,  and  to  Ait  girdle.  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4.)  The  highest  honoor, 
which  a  king  of  Persia  can  bestow  upon  a  subject,  is  to  cause  him- 
seir  to  be  disappareUed,  and  to  give  his  robe  to  the  favoured  m- 
dividualr' 

In  Numb,  xviii.  19.  menticm  is  made  of  a  covenant  xf  eaU.  '^ 
expression  appears  to  be  borrowed  irom  the  practice  of  rati^ 
their  federal  engagements  by  salt ;  which,  as  it  net  onfy  '^P^^^zJ! 
relidi  to  difierent  kinds  of  viands,  but  also  preserved  them  fog 

1  Bwder'8  Omntal  Cuitonw,  ▼d.  ii.  p.  84.— Fifth  editioa.  See  «««^**' ®^^ 
•atient  mode  ofndifymg  coTenant^  in  Homer.  II.  lib.  iii.  Tenas  lOS— xv7.  ^ 
eis^.  Virgil,  £n.  lib.  Tui.  641.  zu.ie9.e(«e9.  DiMiyBiai  HeliotfiuMiiai,  i»- 
▼.  e.  1.    Hooke's  Roman  History,  vol.  i.  p.  67.  .    ,  ^.  i 

s  Heradotos,  lib.  it.  c.  70.  yoI.  i.  p.  m.  Ozok.  1809.  I>oiigbt«i  AmMeta,  i 
p.'6a.  '  •  *^  ^ 

9Hanner*Bobaerviti«ie,Tol.ii.p.94.    Border'a  Or.  Cut.  vol.  I  p- W-    , 
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ptitreractioD  and  decay,  became  the  emblem  of  incomiptibili^  and 
pennanence.  It  is  we&«knQwn,  from  die  concurrent  teatknony  of 
foyagers  and  travellers,  that  the  Asiatics  deem  die  eadi^  to^elfaer  as 
a  booMl  of  perpetual  jfriendship :  and  as  salt  is  now  (as  it  antiendy 
was)  a  common  article  m  all  their  repasts,  it  may  be  in  reference  to 
this  circumstance  that  a  perpetual  covenant  A  termed  a  eo9e$uaU  of 
aob;  because  the  contracting  parties  ate  fiogetber  of  the  sacrifice 
odened  oa  die  occasicm,  and  me  whole  transaction  was  considered  as 
a  league  of  endless  friendship,^  In  order  to  assure  those  persons  Id 
wh^m  the  divine  promises  were  made^  of  thieir  certainty  and  stability, 
the  Almighty  not  Only  wiUed  that  they  dioold  have  the  force  of  a 
covenant ;  but  also  vouchsafed  to  accommodate  Himself  (if  we  may 
be  pemiitted  to  use  such  an  expression)  to  the  received  customs* 
Hius,  he  constituted  the  irainbow  a  sign  of  his  covenant  with  man* 
land,  that  the  earth  should  be  no  more  destroyed,  by  a  deluge  (Cren. 
ix.  12 — ]  7.) ;  and  in  a  vision  appeared  fo  Abraham  to  pass  between 
die  divided  pieces  of  the  sacrifice,  which  the  patriarch  had  offisred. 
(Gen.  XV.  12 — 17.)  Jehovah  further  mstituted  the  rite  of  circum* 
daon,  as  a  token  of  the  covenant  between  himself  and  Abraham 
(Gen.  xvfi.  9 — 14.);  and  sometimes  sware  bv  Himself  (Gen.  xxii. 
16.  Luke  i.  73.),  that  is,  pledged  his  eternal  power  and  godhead 
for  die  fiiifilment  of  his  promise,  there  being  no  one  superior  to 
Himself  to  whom  he  could  mftke  appeal,  or  by  whom  he  opuld  be 
bound.  Saint  Paul  beautifiaBy  iKustrates  this  transaction  in  his  Episde 
to  fbe  Hebrews,  (vi.  13 — 18.)  Lasdy,  the  whole  of  the  Moeaic 
eonsticution  was  a  mutual  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  Israel- 
itesf  the  tables  of  which  being  preserved  in  an  ark,  the  latter  was 
thence  termed  the  orA;  of  the  covetMrn^,  as  (we  have  just  seen)  the 
blood  c^  the  victims  slain  in  ratification  of  that  covenant,  was  termed 
ixdUoodofiht  t&venant.  (Exod.  xxiv.  8.  Zech.  ix.  11.)  Referring 
to  diis,  our  Saviour,  when  mstituting  the  Lord's  supper,  after  giving 
the  cap,  said  This  ii  (signifies  cht  represents)  mif/ blood  of  the  Aeio 
CovemafUj  wikh  k  sHm  for  tnanvj  for  the  remwiton  of  tins.  (Matt. 
xxvL  28.)  By  this  very  remarkable  expression,  Jesus  Christ  teaches 
us,  dmt  as  his  body  was  to  be  bn^ceti  or  crucified  mn^  «)ffcjv  in  our 
tlead^  80  bis  blood  was  to  be  poured  out  (tx^uvofAsyov,  a  sacrificial  term) 
fo  make  an  aUni/emewl^  as  the  words  resnumon  of  sins  evidendy  im*> 
ply;  for  mOunU  Jiedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remisnon  (Heb.  ix. 
^.),  nor  any  remission  by  diedding  of  blood  but  b  a  sacrificial  way. 
Compare  Heb.  ix.  20.  and  xiii.  12. 

nju  What  treaties  or  covenants  were  between  the  high  contract- 
ing pcywers  who  were  authcnrised  to  conclude  them,  that  contracts  of 
bar^in  and  sale  are  between  private  in<fividuals. 

Among  die  Hdbrews,  and  long  before  them  among  the  Canaanbes, 
die  purchase  of  aigr  thing  of  consequence  was  conclnded  and  the 
price  paid,  at  die  gate  of  the  dty,  as  die  seat  of  judgment,  hebre 

1  Some  pleaaiiiff  ftcta  from  modem  hutorr,  iIliiitntiT»  of  the  covenant  of  salt 
«•  eoOeeted  by  t&e  intesuioiui  editor  afCdmet    Fragments,  No.  130. 
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sB  irfw  west  om  and  came  in*  (Geo.  xxiiir  1&— M.^Rudlxr,  1, 2«) 
As  pnoBS  i>f  leisiife»  and  dioae  who  wanlfd  amusenient,  were  wool 
to  flit  in  the  ^ales,  piirphaqe^  tbese  in^  could  always,  be  .testified  by 
sumeraus  witneases.  From  Ruthiv.  7-rUf  wi^ieani  anocber  sin- 
gular usage  on.  ocoasipos  of  purchase,  cession  and  exchaiige,  viz. 
Siat  in  earlier  tunes,  .the  transfer  of  alienable  {woper^.  was  confinned 
by  the  profvietor  plucking,  off  Us  sboe^  at  the  city  gate,  in  tbe  pre- 
sence «  the.dders  and  odier  witnesses,  and  lu»ding  it  over  to  die 
new  owner.  The  ongin  ctftbis  custom  it  is  imposstble  to  trace  : 
but  it  had  evidently  beoxne  an^quated  b  the  time  of  David,  as  the 
author  of  die-book  of  lUrtk  inccpduces  .it  as  an  unknown  custom  of 
fivmer  ages. 

In  process  of  tkne  the  joining  or^  striking  of  bands,  already  men- 
tioned with  reference  t«  public  treaties,  was  introduced  as  a'  ratifica- 
tion of  a  bargain  and  sale.  Tliis  uss^  wasnot  unknown  in  the  days 
of  Job  (xWi.  3.),  and  Sokxuon  often  alludes  to.it.  (See  Prov.  vi.  1. 
xi.  15.  xm*  18.  3a»  16.  xxii«  26.  sjudi.  13^  Tbe  ^earliest  vestige 
of  written  instruments,  sealed  and  delivered  for  ratifying  tbe  disposaJ 
and  tmsfer  of  property,  occurs  inJer*  x^pdL.107-12.,  whicfa  die 
prophet  commanded  Baroch  to,  bury  in  an  eahhen  vessel  in  order  lo 
be  preserved  for  production  at  a  future  period,  as  evidence  of  the 
puit^ase.  {15,.  1&)  No  mention  is  expressly  made  of  tbe  manner 
m  which  deeds  were  antiently  canceBed*  SomjB  expositors  iiave 
imagined,  that  in  CoL  ii.  14.  Saint  Paul  refers  to  the  canceliiagof 
them  by  blotting  or  drawing  a  fine  across  diem,  or  by  strilung  tkem 
through  with  «  nail : '  but.  we  have  no  information  whatever  firom 
antiquity  to. authorise,  such  arcoqblusiqii^  .  .       -.t 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

OF  THE  BSIUTARt  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  JEWS  ANQ  OTidSR  H^TIQKi 
MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

SECTION!. 

ON  THE  MIUTABT  DISOIPUNS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I  T%e  earliest  toars^  preiaiory  excursions. — ^11.  Character  qf  H^ 
tears  of  the  Lradiies — 3%ctr  Levies  haw  raised — Cherethites  and 
PdetMies. — Standing  armies  of  the  sovereigns  of  Israel. — ^IJI.  JK- 
visions,  and  Officers  of  the  Jewish  armies; — whch  mere  sometimes 
conducted  by  the  fdn^s  in  person. — IV.  Encampments. -^Y.  Mili- 
tary Schools  and  training. — VI.  Dtfensive  Arms. — ^VJI.  Offensive 
Arms. — Vin.  Fortifications. — ^IX.  Mode  qf  declaripg  war. — 
X.  Order  of  battle. — Treatment  of  the  slain  of  captured  citieSf  and 
of  captives. — XI.  Triumphant  reception  of  the  conguerors.^—Xn. 
bifirtbution  of  Ae  spoU.— Military  tumours  conferred  On  eminent 
warriors. 

I.  1-  HEBE  were  not  wanting  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world, 
men  who,  abusing  the  power  and  strength  ^hich  they  possessed  to 
the  purposes  of  ambition,  usurped  upcm  their  weaker  neighbours. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  founded  by  the  plunderer  Nim- 
rod  (Geo.  x.  8—10.),  whose  name  signifies  a  rebel;  and  it  was  most 
probably  ^en  him,  from  his  rejection  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man,  and  supporting  by  ibrce  a  t3rranny  over  others.  As  mankind 
continued  to  ihcrease,  ^artels  and  contests  wbuld  naturally  arise, 
and,  ^reading  from  individiiab  to  faniilies,  tribes,  and  nations,  pro- 
duced wars.  Of  the  military  afiairs  of  those  times  we  have  very 
imperfect  notices  m  the  Scriptures.  These  wars,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  nodiing  more  than  predatory  incursions,  like  those  of 
the  modem  Wahabees  and  Bedouin  Arabs,  so  often  described  by 
oriental  travellers.  The  patriarch  Abraham,  on  learning  that  his 
kinsman  Lot  had  been  taken  captive  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his  con- 
federate emirs  or  petty  kings,  mustered  his  tried  servants,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  in  number ;  and  coming  against  the  enemy  by 
night,  be  divided  his  forces  and  totally  discomfited  them. .  (Gen.  xiv. 
14 — 15.)  The  other  patriarchs  also  armed  their  servants  and  de- 
pendents, when  a  conflict  was  expected.  (Gen.  xxxii.  7 — 1?. 
xzxiii.  1.) 

n.  Although  the  J^ws  are  now  die  very  reverse  of  being  a  mili- 
tary people  (in  which  circumstance  we  may  recognise  the  accom- 
plisbment  of  prophecy),^  yet  antientiy  they  were  eminendy  distingqished 
far  their  prowess,  dux  the  notices  concerning  their  discipline,  which 
are  presented  to  ns  m  the  sacred  writings,  are  few  and  brief. 

1  See  Levit.  xxvL  36.    Deut.  xxviii.  65,  66. 
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The  wars  in  which  tbe  Isra^ites  were  enga^,  were  erf*  two  kinds, 
eoAier  such  as  were  ex{wessty  enjcHned  by  divine  command,  or  such 
as  were  voluntary  and  enter^  iqran  by  toe  prince  for  teven^ns  some 
national  affitmts,  and  for  the  honour  of  his  3overeignty.  C^  me  first 
sort  were  those  undertaken  against  the  seven  nations  of  Ganaan, 
whom  God  had  devoted  to  destruction,  -viz.  the  Hhtites,  the  Amo- 
rites,  the  Canaanites  (strictfjr  so  <^®d),  the  Perizzites,  the  Hiviies, 
the  Jebusites,  and  the  Girga^tes.  These  the  Isaelites  were  com- 
manded to  extirpate,  and  to  settle  tbemsdves  in  their  place.  (DeuL 
vii..  I,  2.  and  xx.  16,  17.)  There  were  indeed  other  natioDS  who 
inhabited  this  country  in  the  days  of  Abraham^  as  may  be  seen  in 
Gen.  XV.  19,  20.  But  these  had  either  become  extinct  since  that 
time,  or  being  but  a  smalt  people  were  incorporated  with  the  rest. 
To  these  seven  nations  no  terms  of  peace  could  beofiered ;  for,  be- 
ing guil^  of  gross  idolatries  and  other  detestable-vices  of  all  kinds» 
God  thought  them  unfit  to  live  any  loiter  upon  the  &ce  of  the  earth. 
These  wars  thus  undertaken  by  die  command  of  God,  were  ceOed 
the  wars  of  the  Lord^  ot  which  a  particular  record  seems  to  have 
been  kept,  as  mentioned  in  Numb.  xxi.  14. 

In  the  voluntary  wars  of  the  Israelites,  which  were  undertaken 
upon  scmie  national  account,  such  as  most  of  those  were  m  the  times 
of  the  Judges,  when  the  Moabites^  Philistines^  and  other  nei^bour- 
ing  nations  invaded  their  country,  and  siich  as  that  of  David  against 
the  Ammonites,  whose  king  had  affironted  his  ambassad<vs^— -there 
were  certain  rules  establi^ed  by  God,  ^which  were  to  regulate  their 
conduct,  both  in  the  undertaking  a^id  carrying  xm  of  Aese  wars. 
As,  first,  they  were  to  proclaim  peace  to  them,  which,  if  they  ac- 
cepted, these  people  were  to  become  tributaries  to  them ;  but  if  tbej 
refused,  all  the  males,  upon  besieging  the  city,  were  sJlowed  to  be 
slain,  if  die  Israelites  thought  fit ;  but  the  women  and  .little  ones 
were  to  be  spared,  and  the  catde  with  ijie  other  goods  of  the  dtj 
were  to  ^belong  as  spoil,  to  the  Israelites.  (Deut*  xx.  1(^-t-15.) 
Secondly,  in  besiegmg  a  city  they  were  not  to  commit  unnecessary 
waste  and  depredations,  for  though  they  were  allowed  to  cut  doim 
barren  trees  of  aU  sorts,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  their  approaches, 
yet  they  were  obliged  to  spare  ^  the  fruit-trees  as  being  necessary  to 
support  the  lives  of  the  iidiabitants  in  future  dmes,  when  the  little 
rancour,  which  was  the  occasion  of  their  present  hostilitiesi  should 
be  removed  and  done  away.  (Deut.  xx.  19,  20.) 

The  Israelites  in  the  begiiining  of  their  republic,  appear  to  have 
been  a  timorous  and  cowardly  people ;  their  spirits  were  bndien  by 
their  bondage  in  Egypt ;  and  this  base  temper  soon  appeared  upon 
the  approach  of  Phar.aoh  and  his  army,  before  the  Israelites  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea,  which  made  tliem  murmur  so  much  agamst 
Moses.  (Exod.  xiv.  10,  11,  12.)  But  in  no  instance  was  their  cow- 
ardice more  evident,  than  when  they  beard  (be  report  of  the  qpies 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  threw  them  into  a  fit 
of  despair,  and  made  them  resohre  to  return  into  Egypt,  notwitb- 
standmg  all  the  miracles  wrought  ht  them  by  God.     (Numb.  xiv. 
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1 — 6.)  It  was  on  this  account  that  David,,  who  was  well  ac<piainted 
with  tneir  dispoatioo,  says,  that  they  got  not  the  hind  inpossesdon  hf 
tkeir  aum  noordf  nteiAerdid  tkdr  mon  arm  save  themj  but  ikyrxfrit 
hand  and  iUfne  arm^  and  the  light. of  thy  wimtenanu^  because  £ou 
hadgt  afavowr  unto  them.  (Psal.  xliv.  3.^ 

After  their  departure  mm  Egypt^  the  whole  of  the  men,  from 
twenty  years  and  upwards  until  the  age  of  fifty  (when  they  might 
demaiid  their  -discharge  if  they  chose),  were  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice, the  priests  and  Levites  not  excepted.  (Numb,  i.  3.  22.  2  Sam. 
xriii.  20.  1  Kings  ii.  35.)  Like  the  militia  in.  some  countries,  they 
were  always  ready  to  assemble  at  the  shortest  notice^  If  the  occa- 
sion were  ektremely  urgent,  aflectmg  their  existence  as  a  people,  all 
were  summoned  to  war ;  but  ordinarily,  when  there,  was  no  neces- 
sity ibr  convoking  the  whole  of  their  forces,  a  selection  was  made. 
Thus  Joshua  chose  twelve  thousand  men,  in  order  to  attack  the 
Araalekites  (Exod.  xvii.  9,  10.) :  in  the  war  with  the  MidianiteSj 
one  thousand  men  were  selected  out  of  each  tribe  (Numb.  xxxi.  4, 
5.),  and  in' the  rash. assault  upon  the  cit^of  Ai,  three  thousand, men 
were  employed.  (Josh.  vii.  3y  4.)  The  book  of  Judges  furnishes 
numerous  instuices  of  this  mode  of  selection.  Hence  we  read  in 
die  Scriptures  of  choosing  die  men,  not  of  levying  them.  In  like 
mamitt,  under  the  Roman  republics,  all  the  citizens  of  the  military 
vLgb  (seventeen  to  forty-six  years)  were  obliged  to  serve  a  certam 
nomber  of  campaigns,  when  they  were  commanded,*  On  the  day 
appointed,  the  consuls  held  a  levy  (dekctum  habebarU),  by  the  assist- 
ance cf  the  military  or  legionary  tribunes ;  when  it  was  determined 
by  lot  in  what  manner  the  tribes  should  be  called*  .  The  consuls 
ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  out  of  each  tribe,  and  eveiy 
one  was  obliged  -to  answer  to  his  Aame  under  a  severe  penalty.  Cm 
certain  occasions,  some  of  the  most  refractory  were  put  to  death.^ 
To  the  above  described  mode  of  selecting  troops,  our  Saviour 
alhided,  when  he  said  that  many  are  caUed  but  few  Jiosen  (Matt.  xx. 
16.)  :  the  great  mass  of  the  people  beii^  convened,  choice  was  made 
of  those  TOO  were  the  most  fit  for  service. 

TUs  mode  of  selecting  soldiers  accounts  for  the  formation  of  those 
vnst  armies,  in  a  very  slK>rt  space  of  time,  of  whidi  we  read  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  men  pf  Jabesh  Gilead  who,  m  the  be^aning 
of  Saul's  reign,  were  besieged  by  the  Ammonites,  had  onlv  seven 
days'  respite  eiven  them  to  send  messengers  V>  the  coast  of  Israel, 
after  i^ch,  if  no  relief  came  to  them,  they  were  to  deliver  up  the 
city  and  have  their  eyes  put  out,  which  was  the  best  condition,  it 
seems,  they  could  procure.  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2,  3.)  As  soon  as  Saul 
was  informed  of  n,  he  by  a  symbolical  representation  of  cutting  a 
yoke  of  oxen  m  jHCces,  and  sendine  them  all  over  Israel,  signified 
what  sbouM^  be  done  to  the  oxen  oi  such  as  did  not  appear  upon 
Mst  summons.  In  consequence  of  this  summons,  we  nnd  that  an 
army  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  was  formed,  who 

1  Dr.  Adam'B  RomaB  Antiquities,  pp.  362, 363.  fifth  tdit. 
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tdieved  die  pkce  whkm  the  seven  days  aSowed  them.  In  like  i 
ner,  when  the  chSdren  of  larael  hid  heard  of  the  dime  that  was 
Gonumtted  by  the  inhabitlnilB  of  Gibeah  agtmst  the  Levke's  cobcih 
bine,  h  is  said,  diat  thej*  resdbed  not  to  return  to  dieff  hoosea  till 
they  had  fully  avenged  this  insult  (Judg;  xfi.  8.),  and  'acooidiDgi^ 
upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin's  refusing  to  deUver  up  these  raen^  an 
army  was  soon  catheired  togedier  of  foor  hundred  thousand  men  of 
war.  (verse  17.)  Nor  was  the  providbg  of  their  arms  with  noces- 
saries  any  impediment  to  these  sudden  .levies;  fcr  in  the  be^Dong 
of  the  Jewi^  rqpubiie,  their  anoies  consisting  ahogether  of  idaatij, 
every  one  ser^d  at  their  own  expense,  and  onfinufiy  cairied  dieir 
own  arms  and  provisions  along  widi  tbem.  And  thus^  we  find  thai 
Jesse  sent  a  su^ly  of  provisions  by  David  to  his  other  three  sons 
that  were  in  Saul's  camp  (1  Sam.  xvti.  13.  IT.),  wbtcb  gave  David 
an  opportumty  t>f  engagk^  Gofiath ;  and  this  was  the  chief  sea- 
son why  their  #ars  in  those  days  were  ordinarily  but  of  a  short  oon- 
tmnance,  it  being  hardly  possible  that  a  large  body  oodd  subsist  k»^ 
vsp6a  such  pro^nons  as  every  one  carried  along  with  him*  After 
Ibe  time  of  Solomon,. their  armies  beeanoe  va^y  numerous;  we  read 
diat  Abijah  king,  of  Judah  had  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  fought  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  who  had  douUe 
that  number  (2  Cbon.  xfii.  3.),  and  it  is  said  thwe  wore  five  buBdred 
thousand  kiUed  of  Jeroboam's  tfmy*  (ver.  17.)  Asa  king  of  Judah 
had  an  army  of  neaiiy  six  hundred  thousand  men,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Zerah  the  Ethiqpisn  with  an  host  of  a  million  of  men.  (3 
Clmm.  xiv.  8,  9.)  Jehosapfaat  kii^  of  Judah  had  deven  bundred 
and  foktf  thousand  men^  widmut  redmning  the  gaimoo^  in  his  fiord'^ 
fied  traces.  (2  Cfaron.  xvii.  14 — 19.) 

y annus  Jr^ukdons  were  made  by  Moses  concerning  the  Isradcdsh 
Mdiers,  whidi  «re  characterised  by  equal  wisdpm  pittA'  faumaiiity. 
Not  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  noticed  b  p.  180.  we  naay  re- 
mark that  the  following  classes  of^pieraons  were  wholly  exeBapced 
(mm  idilitary  sovice  (Deut.  xx.  6— -8.  xxiv.  5.)^  viz.; 

1.  He,  who  had  built  a  new  house,  and  had  not  dedicated  it,  was 
to  return  home^  lest  he  should  die  in  battje,  and  another  man  dedi- 
cate  ft.  Fktan  die  dde  of  Psal.  xxx.--^  Psakn  or  Sou^^b^  Oe  de- 
dication of  the  houte  ofDamdj  it  wi^s  evidendy  a  custom  k  Israel  to 
dedicate  a  new  house  to  Jehovah,  with  jiniyer,  praise,  and  thanks* 
giving,  m  order  diat  he  inightcdbtaJn  the  divine  blessing. 

2.  Those  who  had  ]danted  a  vine  or  olive  yard,  and  who  had  not 
yet  eatmi  of  its  produce* 

3.  Every  roan  v^hq  bad  betrothed  a  wife  and  had  not  taken  her 
home.  It  is  well  known,  that  among  the  Jews  a  oonsiderahle  tune 
sometimes  elapsed  between  the  e^xKsal  or  bethrothii^  i£  the  parties 
and  the  celebration  of  a  marriage.  When  the  bridegrdom  hae  made 
proper  preparations,  the  bride  was  cooductod  to  his  hjwe  and  tiie 
nuptials  were  consummated. 

4.  Every  newly  married  man,  during  the  first  year  after  his  mar- 
riage.   Thfe  humanity  of  diese  tlffee  exemptions  wiB  be  die  more 
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etident,  when  it  is  reooBdcied  thtt,  antientty,  it  wa«  demned  an  ex-* 
cesshre  hardship  for  ft  person  to  b^  obliged  to  go  to  batde  (in  which 
there  was  a  probability  of  his  being  slain)  l;rffo  bad  Mt  ^  new  house 
-unfiniAed,  a  newly  purchased  heritage  half  tilled,  ora.wife  trith 
whom  he  had  just  contracted  manriage.  Homer  re[HPe8ents  the  case 
of  Procesilaus  as  singularly  afflicting,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
TVojan  war,  Icivmg  his  wife  m  the  deepest  distress,  and  Us  house 
unmcShed.^ 

4.  T%e  last  exemption  was  id  favour  of  the  foarfid  and  faini* 
hearted  ;  an  exemption  of  such  a  disgracefiil  nature,  that  one  would 
think  it  never  would  have  been  claimed.  Sueh,  however,  was  the 
case  m  Gideon's  e]mediti<m  against  the  Midianites.  Ten  thousand 
only  remained  out  ot  tkirttf^ieo  thMuand,  of  which  number  his  army 
originaUy  consisted ;  t#en^-two  thousand  having  complied  widi  his 
prDclamation,  that  whmaeetr  was  feat^  and  a^id  might  return  and 
dqiart  early  from  mount  Gilead.  (Jud.  vii.  3.)  '  Before. die  regal 
government  was  established,  the  Israelitidi  army  was  entirely  dis^^ 
handed  at  the  conclusion'  of  a  war.  Tlie  earliest  instance  recorded 
of  any  mifitary  force  heme  kept  in  time  of  peace,  is.  in  die  reign  bf 
Saul,  who  retained  two  thousand  for  hi6  body  guard,  and  one  diou** 
sand  far  lus  son  Jonathan's  guard.  (1  3am.  xih.  1,  2.)  David  had 
a  Asdnct  guard,  called  Cberethites  and  Pelethites,  concerqing  the' 
ori^  of  whose  name  various  contradictory  ojNnions  have  been  ctf^ 
feied.  Josenhus,  however,  elcpressly  says  diat  they  Were  hiis  guards, 
and  the  ChaJdee  paraphrast  (as  we  have  already  remarked)  terms 
them  anken  and  wingers.*  oeffldes  these  he  had  twelve  bodies  of 
twenty'-fbur  thousand  men  each,  who  were  on  duty  for  one  month, 
ionning  an  aggregate  of  ttvo  hundred  and  eighty-eight  diousaiid  mmk 
(!  Cfarai.  xxvii.  1*^15.)  Subsequendy,  when  the  art  of  war,  was 
improved,  a  regular  force  seems  tt>  have  beeft  k^t  up  both  m  peaice 
and  war ;  for,  exclusive  of  the  vast  army  whidi  Jdiosaphat  had  in 
the  field,  we  read  that  he  had  troops  throughout  aU  the.  fenced  cities, 
ivfaicfa  doubtless  were  garrisoned  in  time  of '^^peace  as  well  as  during 
war.  •    -     •     ,     •  ^     •       *    • 

HI.  Hie  O^Ecerx  wfaoVere  placed  at  the  bead  p[  the  Hebrew 
ibrces  appear  not  to  have  dimred  mflCterially  from  those  whom  #e 
find  in  antient  and  modem  artnies; 

1)16  Dhinonot  the  army  into  three  bands  or  companies,  nlum- 
tioned  ui  Gen.  xhr.  14,  15.  Job.  i.  17.  Judg.  vii.  16.  30.  1  Sam. 
xi.  11.  and  2  Sam*  xviii.  3.  was  probably  no  other  than  the  division 
into  ifae  ^ntre.  Mi,  and  right  wingj  wfaidi  obtains  in  the  modem  art 
of  war.  The  Hebrews,  w^n  th^  departed  from  Egyjit,  marched 
in  nnHtaiy  order,  OWlSi  Iff  (^  TseBMov)  iy  meir  armiu  or 
hosts  (Exod.  lyii.  57!),  and  QjfftUn  ^  1  (▼e^»aftMHg^)  which  word 
in  our  Englislr  Bibles  (Exod.  xiii.  18.)  is  rendered  Aameaseil,  and 

1  Iliad,  lib.  ii.  700— 702. 

a  On  this  aobject  the  reader  may  conBolt  the  DiBeertations  of  IkeniuS)  De  Orethi 
•t  PleCfai  (Log.  Bat.  1749.),  and  of  Lakemaoher,  ObeeffvatMniea,  Philologic«jMrt 
ii.  f^.  11—44.,  and  abo  Miehaelia'a  Gommeiitaiiee  on  the  Law  of  Moms,  §  332. 
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m  the  margin,  by  f»t  tii  nmi.  It  is  probaUe,  from  these  expres- 
skxBS,  that  they  followed  each  other  in  ranks  fifiy  deep,  and  tint  at 
the  head  ofeadirankor  file  of  fifty  was  the  capCab  of  £%..(!  Sam. 
viii.  13.  3  Kings  i.  9 — 14.)  The  odier  divisions  consKBted  of  leos, 
hundreds,  dwusands,  be. ;  and  the  officers  that  commanded  thorn 
aie  st^ed  cqitains  of  thoosands,  captains  of  hundreds,  captains  of 
fifties,  and  captains  of  tens;  of  these  mention  is  saile  in  1  ChoroD. 
xii.  14.  30.  xiii.  1;  xxnii.  1.  aiid  2  Kings  i.  9.  11.  1S»  These,  pro- 
bably, were^of  the  sam^  rank  with  dxxie  whom  Moses  eoostitnted  in 
the  wiklemess,  nders  of  thousands,  be*  (Exod.  xm.  25.)  and  who 
at  fint  acted  b  a  dooble  capacity,  being  at  the  same  time  civil  ma- 
gistrates and  military^  officers.  The  captains  of  thousands  seem  to 
hare  been  muchthe  same  as  colonels  of  regiments  with  us ;  and  die 
captains  of  hundreds  might  probably  answer  to  those  who  in  our 
army  have  the  command  of  troops  and  companies ;  the  captains  of 
fifties  and  tens  U>  our  subalterns,  sgi^eants,  and  corporals.  During 
the  Mosaic  commonwealth,  in  confornfity  Vx  the  law  m  Deut.  xx.  9., 
all  these  officers  were  appointed  by  the  Shotmioi^  genealogists  or 
officers  (as  they  are  termed  in  our  version),  who  probabty  chose  the 
Asdib  offimiliei;  but  after  the  monarchy  took  place,  they  receired 
their  commissions  eith^  finom  the  king  in  the  same  manner  .as  at  pre- 
sent, as  apjpears  firom  2  Sam.  xviii.  1.  and  2  Chron.  xxv.  &• ;  cr 
fitMn.  the  commander  in  chief  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11.):  and  it  shouU  seem 
that  a  captain's  commission  was  denoted  by  giving  a  .military  ^rdle 
or  sash.  (Isa.  xxii.  21.  2  Smn.  xviii.  11.) 

The  prmcipal  officer,  or  leader  of  the  whole  army,  (who,  in  the 
Scriptures  is  termed  the  Ckmkin  qf  the  LorcTt  Im^)  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  same  rank  with  him  who  is  now  called  tne  com- 
mander in  diief  of  an  army.  Such  were  Joshua  fmd  the  Judges 
under  the.  primitive  ^constitution  of  their  government  as  setded  by 
God  himself:  such  was  Abner  under  Saul  (2  Sam.  ii.  8.),  Joab  under 
David  (2  Sam.  xx.  23.),  and  Amasa  under  Absafem,  when  be  was 
raising  a  rebellion  against  his  father.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  The  com- 
mand and  authori^  of  diis  captain  ol  the  host  appear  to  have  been 
very  great,  sometimes  indeed  neurbr  equal  to  that  of  the  sovereign. 
David  seems  to  have  been  afiraid  of  Joab  his  commander  in  chief; 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  sufiered  him  to  Uve  after  the  sangui- 
nary assassinations  which  he  had  p^petrated*  It  is  evident  that  the 
€;aptain  of  the  host  enjoyed  great  influence  in  the  time  of  Efisba : 
for  we  read,  that  the  prophet  having  been  hoqHtably  entertamed  by 
an  opulent  woman  at  Shunem,  and  being  desirous  of  making  bar 
aome  acknowledgment  for  her  kindness,  miered  his  servant  (^faaii 
to  inquire  what  ime  would  wish  to  have  d<»e  for  her.  Wotddtt  iktm 
le  9^kenf(yrto  the  king.artothe  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  HOSTf 
(2  fcngs  IV.  13.)  • 

After  the  establishment  d*  the  monarchy,  the  kings  went  tt>  war 
m  person,  and  at  first  fou^  on  foot,  like  the  meanest  of  their  aot- 
diers.  Thus  David  fougiht,  until  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed 
himself  became  so  great,  ^t  his  people  would  no  hmger  aUow  him 
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10  lead  them  on  to  battle.  Y2  Kings  xxi«  17.)  It  does  not  appear 
that  there  were  any  horse  in  uie  Israelitisb  anny  hefore  the  time  of 
Solomon.  In  the'titaie  of  David  there  were  none;  for  the  rebel 
Absaloni  was  mounted  on  i,  male  in  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his 
fife.  ^2  Sam.  xviii.  9.)  Solomon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
the  kmg  of  Egypt,  procured  horses  from, that  country  at  a  great 
expense  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29.) ;  and  afterwards  had  four  thousand 
staib  for  horses  and  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen;  (2 
Chron.  ix.  25.)  Subsequent  kines  of  Judah  and  Israel  went  into 
the  battle  m  chariots,  arrayed  Jn  meir  royal  vestments,  or  sometimefs 
m  di^uise.  They  generallv  had  a  spare  charidt  to  attend  them : 
thus  we  read  that  kmg  Josiah,  aft^f  he  was  mortally  wounded,  was 
taken  out  of  his  wkr-cnariot,  and  put  into  another,  in  which  he  was 
carried  to  Jerusalem.  {%  Chron.  xxxv.  2S,  24.  ]  Kings  xxii.  34«) 
Both  kings  and  generals  had  armeur-bearersj  who  were  chdsen  from 
the  bravest  of  the  soldiery,  and  not  only  bore  the  arms  of  their 
masters,  but  were  also  employed  (6  give  his  commands  to  the  stiboiv 
dinate  captains,  and  were  present  at  his  side  in  ^e  hour  of  peril. 
(I  Sam.  xiv.  6.  xvii.  7.)  .    ' 

Military  chariots  were  much  in  use  among  the  Egjrptians,  Ca- 
naanitesy  and  other  oriental.nations.^  Two  sorts  are  menticmed  in 
the  Scriptures ;  one  in  Which  princes  and  generals  rode,  the  other 
to  break  the  enemy's  battalions  by  mshmg  in  amdn^  them,  armed 
with  inm,  which  caused  terrible  havoc.  The  most  antient  war- 
chariots,  of  which  we  read,  are  those'  of  Pharaoh,  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea.  (Exod.  xiv.  7.)  The  Canaanites,  whom 
Joshua  engaged  at  the  waters  of  Merom, .  ha^  cavaliy  and  a  mul- 
titude of  chariots.  (Josh.  xi.  4.)  Sisera,  the  general  ot  Jabin,  kins 
of  Hazor,  bad  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  in  his  army..  (Judg.  iv.  3.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  obtain  possession  of  part  of  the  lands 
allotted  to  them,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  strong 
ia  chariot^  of  iron.  (Judg.  i.  19.)  The  Philistines  in  their  war  with 
Saul,  had  thirQr  thousand  chanots,  and  six  thousand  -  horsemen. 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  5.)  David,  having  taken  a  thousand  war-chariots  from 
Hadadezer,'king  of  Damascus,  ham-strung  the  horses,  and  burnt- 
nine  hundred  duriots,  reservine  only  one  hundred.  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.) 
It  <ioes  not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  ever  used  chariots  in  war, 
ihoi:^  Solomon  had  a  v  considerable  i^umber;  but  we  know  of  no 
military  expedition  in  wUch  he  employed  th^m.  In  the  book  of 
Maccabees,  mention  is  made  of  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  which 
the  king  of  Syria  led  against  the  Jews.  (2  Mac.  xiii.  2.)  The  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  war-K^banots,  .were  so  arranged  as  to  form  separate 
divisions  of  an  army.  (Exod.  xiv.  6, 7.)  The  mfantry  were  likewise 
divided  into  ligAt-amed  troops  and  into  tpear-men  (Gen*  xlix.  19. 
1  Sam.  XXX.  8.  15.  23.  2  Sam.  iii:  22.  iv.  2.  xxii.  30.  Paal.  xviii.  30. 
in  the  Hebrew,  29  of  English  version,  2  Kings  v.  2.  Hos.  vii.  1.) 
Hie  light-armed  troops  or  infantry  were  furnished  with  a  sling,  and 
jnrelm,  with  a  bow,  arrows,  and  quiver,  and  also,  at  least  in  later 
timesy  wish  a  buckler :  they  fought  the  enemy  at  a  distance.    The 
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q>earHxien,  on  tbe  contrary^  who  were  arnoed  with  qpear9f  swords, 
and  shields,  fougb  hand  to  hand.  (1  Ch^Qn'.  xii.  34*  34^  3  Chron. 
xiv.  8.  xvii.  17.)  Tbe  ligbt-armed  troops  wjere  commonly  taken 
from  the  tribes^of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  (2  Chron.  ziv.  8.  xvii.  17.) 
IV.  No  information  is  men  us  in  the  Scriptures,  conceniing  the 
order  of  encampment  adopted  bj  the  Israemes  after  their  settle- 
m^t  in  Canaan.  During  their  sojourning  b  the  wildemefs,  the  {bnn 
of  their  can^  according  to  the  account  given  in  Nuokb.  ii.,  appears 
to  have  been  quadrangmar,  having,  three  tribes  placed  on  eacb  side, 
under  on^  gener^  standard,  so  as  to  inclose  the  tabernacle,  which 
siqod  in  the  centre.  Between  these  four  great  camps  and  the  ta* 
bemacle  were  pitched  four  smaller  ciunps  of  the  pijests  and  Levites, 
who  were  immediately  in  attendance .  upon  it }  me.  camp  of  Moses 
and  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (who  wer^  the  ministerbg  priests,  and  bad 
the  charge  of  the  sanctuary)  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  tabernacle, 
wh^e  the  entnmce  was.  From  Isa.  liv.  2.  it  appears  that  the  tents, 
under  ^hich.  they  lived,  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  are 
now  in  use  p  the  East.  Every  family  and  household  had  their 
pardcular  ensign ;  under  which  they  encamped  or  pursued  their 
march.  Rabbinical  writers  assert  that  the  standard  of  Judah  was 
a  lion ;  that  of  Reubep,  the  fi^e  of  a  man ;  that  of  Ephraim,  an 
ox ;  that  of  Dan,  an  eagle  with  a  serpent  in  his  talons  :^  but  for 
these  assei^ons  there  is  no  foundation.  Thev  are  probably  derived 
from  the  patriarch's  fNrophetic  blessing  of  his  children,  related  in 
Gen.  xlix.  It  is  far.  more  probable,  that  the  names  of  the  several 
tribes  were  embroidered  in  large  letters  on  their  respective  standards, 
or  that  they  were  distinguished  by  appropriate  cdours.  The  follow- 
ing dia^ram>  after  ^Rec&nbeigh  and  other  writers  on  Jewish  antiqii- 
ties,  will  perhaps  |ive  the  reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  beanti/ul 
order  of  the  Israelitish  encampment;  the  sight  of  which,  firom  tbe 
mountams  of  Moab,  extorted  from  Balaam  (when  he  saw  brad 
abiding  in  his  tents  according  to  their  tribes)  the  following  exclama- 
tion : — How  goodJM  are  thy  tents^  O  Jacobs  and  thv  tabernacles^  0 
Lrad!  As  me  vauies  ar^  they  spread  forih^  (ts  gardens  by  the  rvxi's 
sidtf  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted^  and  as 
cedar  trees  beside  me. waters,  (Numb.  xxiv.  S.  5,  6.) 

t  Lamy  de  Talwniaeiilo»  lib.  iii^  c.  8. 
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During  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  Moses 
iwdc  various  salutary  enactments,  Vhich  are  recorded  in  Deut.  xxiii. 
10 — 15.,  for  guarding .  against  the  vice  and  uiicleanness  that  misht 
odicrwise  haye  prevailed  among  so  large  a  body  of  people,  formmg 
an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  three  nilllibns.  The  fouowing  was  the 
order  of  their  march,  which  is  not  much  unlike  that  in  which  the 
caravans  or  assemblages  of  oriental  traveller^  still  continue  to  move.-r- 
When  attey  were  to  remove  (which  was  only  when  the  cloud  was 
taken  off  the  tabernacle)  die  trumpet  was  sounded,  and  upyn  th^ 
first  alarm  the  standard  of  Judab  bemg  raised^  the  diree  tribes  which 
belonged  to  it  set  forward ;  then  the  tabernacle  being  taken  down, 
wtdcfa  was  the  proper  office  of  the  Levites,  the  Grershonites  and  the 
Merarites  (two  iamilies.  of  that  order)  attended  the  waggons  with  the 
boards,  staves,  be.  When  these  were  on  their  niarch  a  second 
ahrm  was  sounded, '  upon  which  the  standard  of  Reuben^s  camp 
with  4ie  diree  tribes  under  it.  Afte^  them  followed  the  Kohathites 
(the  third  family  of  die  Levites)  bearing  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  the 
Holy  of  Holies  and  the  utensils  thereto  bebogiog ;  and  because  this 
was  less  cumbersome  than  the  boards,  piOars,  axid  other  parts  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  more  holy,  it  wtia  on  that  account  not  put  into  a 
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wi^gOQi  but  carried  oo  their  shodders.  Next  foOowed  the  standard 
of^^traim's  camp  with  ifae  tribes  beipi^g  to  k;  and  last  of  all  the 
other  three  tribes  under  the  standard  of  Dan  broa^  op  die  rear; 
Moses  and  Aaron  overseeing  the  whde,  that  every  thii^  was  done  as 
God  had  directed,  wfaik  the  sops  of  Azioa  were  ciueiy  efloj^lojped 
b  Mowing  the  trumpets,  and  otfa«r  offices  properly  betoogmg  to 
them.  . 

Froth  i  Sam.  x^yi.  5.,  as  rendered  in  oor  authorised  veraosi  (Sml 
hytnthetrench^anAAepeaphpi^^  r<nnu{ o&oiU  Am, j  it  has  been 
imagined  that  the  Israelites  had  a  fortified. camp*  The  pn^  teor 
dering  is,  that  Smd  lay  among  the  iaggagtj  with  his  spewt  stuck  at 
Us  head  (v.  7.),  m  the  same  manner  as  is  usual  aiaong  the  Peraans,^ 
and  also  among  the  Arabs  to  this-  day,  wherever  the  dispositiQn  of 
the  ground  will  pennit  it:  (heir  emir  or  prince  being  m  the cenfre, 
and  the  Arabs  around  him  at  a  re^ctful  distance.^  When  David  is 
represented  as  sometimes  secreting  himself  m  &e  night,  when  he  vas 
widr  his  anoiesj  instead  of  lodging  with  the  people  (2  Sam.  xvii.  8, 
9.),  it  probably  means  that  he  did  not  lodg^  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
camp,  which  was  the  proper  pface  for  a  king,  in  order  that  ha  might 
the  better  avoid  any  surprise  from  his  enemies.^ 

V.  In  antient  times  1^  Hebrews  received  no  pay,  during  their 
military  service:. the.  same  practice  of  gratuitous  service  otoioed 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ii^  the  early  period  of  their  respeo 
tive  republics.^  Tbe  Cheretbites  and  Pelethites  appear  to  have  bees 
the  first  stipendiary  soldiers :  it  is  however  probable  that  tbe  peat 
military  officers  of  Saul,  David^  Solomon,  and  tbe  other  kings  had 
some  allowance,  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  their*  rank.  >The  soldiers 
were  paid  out  of  th.e  king's  treasury :  and  in  order  to  stimuhte  their 
valour,  rewards  and  honour^  were  publicly  bestowed  on  tho^c  who 
distingu&hed  themseHres  against  the  enemy;  consisting  of  pecuniary 
presents,  ^  girdle  or  belt,  a  woman  of  quaiity  ^r  a  wife,  exeiqpdoos 
from  taxes,  promotion  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  artny,.&c.,  all  of  which 
were.attentled  with  great. profit  and  disdnction.  (2  Sam.  xviiL  IL 
Josh.  xr.  16.  1  Sam.  xviii.  ^5.  1  Cfaron.  xi.  6.^  In  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees,  the.  patriot  Simon  both  armed  and  paid  his  brave  com- 
panions in  arms,,  at  his  own  expense.  (1  Mac.  xiv.  32.)  Ailerwarda^ 
It  became  an  established  custom,  that  all  severs,  ^ould  receive  pay. 
(Luke*iii.  14.  1  Cor.  ix.  7*) 

It  appears  firom  various  passages  of  Scripture^  and  especially  from 
Isa.  ii.  4.  and  Mch.  iv.  3.,  that  there  were  military  schools,  in  which 
the  Hebrew  soldiers  were  trainedi  by  {uroper  officers,  in  those  ae^ 
cises  which  were  in  use  among  tbe  other  nations  of  antiquity.  Swift* 
ness  of  foot  was  an  accomplishment  Ughty  valued  among  the  Hebrew 
warriors,  both  for  attacking  and  pursuing  an  enemy,  as  well  as  amoag 

1  Morier**  Second  Journey  into  Penim,  p_p.  115, 116. 

"  Dr.  Delia  CeOa^s  NurratiTe  of  an  EzpmiHiopi  from  Tfipoli  in  Baibanrtotbe 
WeitonkFioiitien«f£g7pt,p.ll.    London,  1882.  8to. 
4  ?.*»™1'*»  Obronrationa,  vol.  iii.  pp.  430,  431. 
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tbeantieiit  Gfeeks  and  Romans.  In. 2  Swn.  i.  19.  Saul  is^denomi* 
nated  the  roe  (in  our  vexiioo,  rendered  the  beauiy)  oflsrifd;  the 
farce  and  beauty  of  which  expression  will  be  felt,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected  diat  in  the  East,  to  this  da3r,  the  hind  and  loe,  the  hart  and 
antelope,  continue  to  be-held  in  high  estimation  for  the  delicate  ele- 
gance of  their  farm,  or  their  graceful  aplity  of  action.  In  2  Sam.  ii. 
18.  we  are.  told  that  Asahel  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe^-^ 
mode  of  expression  perfecdy  synonymous  with  the  epithet  of  ito^ 
tmg  A^lO^u^  the.sw^-footed.AchtUes,  winch  is  giyen  by  Homer  to 
his  hero,  Hot  fewer  than  thirty  tunes  in  the  course  of  the  Diad.  David 
jessed  his  .gratitude  to  God  for  makmg  hb  feet  like  kind's  feet  for 
swiftness,  and  teaching ,  his.  hands  to  war,  so  that  a  bow  of  steel  was 
bndcen  by  his  arms.  (Psal.  yviiL  33,  34.)  The  tribe  of  Benjamin 
could  boast  of  a  great  number  of  brave  men,  who  could  use  their 
r^t  and  left  hands  with  e(jual  dexterity  (Judg.  xx.  16.  1  Ohron. 
xii.  2.),  and  who  wete  enfinmit  for  th^  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  the  sling.  The  mm  qfvfor,  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  who  came 
to  David  when  persecuted  by  Saul,  are  described  as  being  men  of 
mightj  Jit  for  me  batUe,  thai  eovid  handle  shield  and  hudder,  whose 
fates  were  Uke  the  faees^Uons,  and  who  were  as  stp^  as  the  roes 
tcpcm  Ae  flMnmteiiu.  (1  Cfaroo.  xii.  8.)  . 

VI.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  bad  anjr  peculiar  mili- 
tary habiu  As  the  flowiflg  dress,  which  they  ordinarily  wore,  would 
have  impeded  their  movements,  they  girt  it  dosely  around  than, 
when  prepurii^  for  battle,  and  loosened  it  on  dieir  return.  (2  Sam,» 
XX.  ^,  1  Kings  XX.  11.)  They  used  the  s^e  arms  as  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  both  defensive  and  ofiensite,  and  these  were  made 
ridier  of  iron  or  of  brass,  principally  of  the  latter  metal.  In  the 
Scfq>tares  we  read  of  braaen  shields,  helmets,  and  bows;  the  hehnet, 
greaves,  and  target  of  gigantic  Goliath  were  all  of  brass,  which  was 
the  metal  chiefly  used  by  the  antient  Greeks.^  The  national  mu- 
saoQs  oi  most  countries  (Contain  abundant  specimens  of  bras^en 
anns,  which  have  been  rescued  &om  the  destroying  hand  of  tune. 
Origmally,  every  man  provided  his  own  anqs :  but  after  the  esta- 
bfishment  of  die  monarchy^  depots  were  formed,  whence  they  were 
distributed  to  die  men  as  occipon  required.  {2  Chron.  xi.  12.  xxvi. 
14,  16.) 

Of  the  Defensiffe  Arms  of  the  Hebrews,  the  foUowing  w6re  the 
most  remarkable,  viz. 

1.  The  JETe/me^^it^  (xonaNo),  for  covering  and  defending  the 
head.  This  was  a  part  of  the  military  provision  made  by  (Jzziah 
lor  his  vast  army  (2  Chion.  xxvi.  14.) :  and  long  before  the  dme  of 
that  long,  the  helmets  of  Saul,  and  of  the  Philistine  champioii  were 
of  brass.  (1  Sam.  xvii.,38.  5.)  This  military  cap  was  also  worn 
by  the  Persians,  Ethiopians,  andXybians  (|lzek.  xxxviii.  5.),  and 

1  Calmet,  in  his  ekborat*  DisMrtation  aur  la  Milice  des  Aneiens  Hebreiu 
(Cofmmeiit.  tarn,  lii.  p.  ^.),  has'  collected  nnmeroaB  examples  from  Homer, 
Henod,  Viigil,  and  ▼arions' other  daesic  writen,  in  which  brasen  arm»and  amotir 
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hy  die  troops  wUch  Antiochus  sent  sgaiust  Judas  Miuicabeus.  (IHk. 
VI.  3501       *      • 

2.  The  Bnoit-plate  or  Cordetj  jyity  (shaion),  was  aootber 

?iece  of  defensive  armour.  Gofiath,  and  the  soldiers  of  Andocbot 
1  Sam.  xvii.  5.  1  Mace.  vi.  85.)  were  accoutred  with  this  defeace, 
which,  in  our  authorised  translation  is  vaiioudy  rendered  iaberftotn^ 
eoat  of  maU,  and  br^ndine.  (1  Sam.  xVii.  38.  2  Chron.  ixru  14. 
Isa.  Hx.  17.  Jer.  xhd.  4;)  Between  the  joints  of  this  harnm  (as  itii 
termed  in  1  Kings  xx&  4.),  the  pfofligate  Abab  Uras  moru%  wamded 
by  an  arrow  shot  at  a  venture.  From  these  various  .renderings  of 
die  original  word,  it  fiiould  Seem  that  this  niece  of  armour  coveld 
bodi  the  back  and  breast,  but  principaUy  die  latter.  The  corslets 
were  made  of  various  materiak :  sometimes  they  were  made  of  flu 
or  cotton,  woven  very  thk^k,  or  of  a  kitid  of  woo&en  fek:  odiers 
again  were  nsade  of  iron  or  brazai  scales,  or  laminae,  laid  one  over 
another  like  the  scales  of  a  fish  \  others  were  properly  what  we  cal 
coats  of  miul ;  and  others  were  composed  of  two  pieces  of  iron  oi 
brass,  which  protect  die  back  aikd  breasj.  All  these  kinds  of 
corslets  are  mentHMied  in  the  Scriptures.  Goliath's  coat  (fvA 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  5.)  was  EteraSy,  a  cmhi  of  seaUt^  that  is,  composed 
of  ntmierous  laminae  of  brass,  cros^bg  ea^  other.  It  was  called  by 
Virgil  and  other  Latin  writ^^  squama  hriea,^  SKmilar  cornets  were 
worn  by  die  Persians  and  other  nations.  The'  breast-plate  won  by 
the  unhappy  Saul,  when  he  perished  in  battle,  is  supposed  to  bive 
been  of  flax,  or  cotton,  woven  very  ck>8e  and  diick.  (2  Sam.  i.  9. 
marginal  rendering.) 

3.  The  8hidd  defended  die  \dM>fe  body  dliuiiig  die batde.  It» 
of  various  forms,  and  made  of  wood  covered  wi to  tou^  hid^  or  of 
brass,  and  sometimes  wa»  overlaid  with  gdd.  1  Kings  z.  16, 17.  xir. 
26,  27.)  Two  sorts  are  mendoned  in  the  Scriptures,  via.  The 
njtf  (TsinMH)  ^at  shield  or  buckler,  and  the  jm  (ww«|!) " 
smaller  shield.  It  was  much  used  by  the  Jews,  Bafylomaas,  Ctol- 
daeans,  Assyriana,  ^d  Egyptians.  IDiavid,  wlio  was  a  great  waniori 
often  mentions  a  AietA  and  bucUer,  in  his  divine  poems,  to  signify 
that  defence  and  protection  of  heaven  which-  he  expected  and  ex- 
perienced,  and  m  which  he  reposed  all  his  trust.  (JPsal.  v.  i2.)  Aod 
when  he  says,  God  will  toUk  favour  compass  ih&riglUemis  «i  t«A  • 
MeUi  he  seems  to  aOude  to  the  use  of  the  great  dneld  taissMk 
(which  is  the  word  he  uses)  with  which  they  covered  and  defended 
their  whole  bodies.  King  Solomon  caused  two  different  sortB  of 
sjiields  to  be  made,  viz.  the  tsiimab  (which  answers  to  clypens  amoo; 
the  Latms),  such  a  large.  shieM  as  the  infantry  wore.  Mid  die  msgiD- 
im  or  scuta,  which  were  used  by  the  horsemen,  and  were  of  a  mucb 
less  size.  (2  Chron.  ix.  15, 16.)  The  former  of  these  are  traadated 
tairgets,  and  are  double  in  weight  to  the  other.  The  PhOistnescanie 
uito  the  fi^kl  widi  this  weapoQ :  so  we  find  their  formidable  dumjioB 
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wfts  apiMMiited.  (1  Saih*.  xvii.  7.)  Ode  bearing  *a  shield  wem  before 
Um,  wboae  Jiroper.du^  it  was  to  carry  thia  and  some  other  weapons, 
with  which  to  furnish  his  master  upon  occasion. 

A  shield-bearer  was  an  office  among  the  Jews  as  welt  as  diePhi««' 
Ustines,  for  David  when  he  first  went  to  court  was  made  king  Saul's 
armour-bearer  (1  Sam.  xvi.  2t.),  and  Jonathan  had  a  young  man 
who  bc»re  bis  armour  before  mm.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  1.^  Besides  this 
tsinnah,  or  great  massy  shield,  Goliaui  was  fui^isbea  with  a  less  one 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  6.  and  45.),  which  is  not  expressed  by  one  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  words,  but  is  called  ddon^  which  we  render  a  target  in 
one  place  and  a  shield  in  another,  ^and  was  of  a  difierent  nature  from 
die  conrnion  shields.  He  seemis  not  only  to  have  held  it  in  his  hand 
when  he  had  occasion  to  use  rt,  but  could  also  at  other  times  convie* 
oiently  haoe  it  about  his  neit^k  and  turn  it  behind,  on  which  account 
it  is  added,  that  it  was  between  his  shoulders.  The  loss  of  the 
shield  in  fight,  was  excessively  resented  by  die  Jewish  warriorsi  a^ 
weQ  as  lamented  by  them,  for  it  was  a  signal  ino^edl^nt  of  the  public 
nouming,  that  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vUefy  cast  away.  (2  Sam. 
i.  21.)  David,  a  man  oi  arms,  who  composed  the  beautiAil  elegy 
on  the  deadi  of  Saul  related  in  2  Sam.  i.  19^-27.,  was  seili$ible 
how  disgraceful  a  thing  it  was  for  soldiers' to  quit  dieif  shields  in  the 
field,  yet  this  was  die  deplorable  case  of  the  Jewish 'soldiers  in  that 
unhappy  engagement  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  7.),  they 
fled  away  and  left  their  shields  behind  them ;  this  vile  and  dishonoui^* 
able  castmg  away  of  that  principal  armour  is  the  deserved  subject  of 
this  lofiy  poet's  lamentation. 

But  these  honourable  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  the  Jews. 
We  find  them  prevailing  among  most  other  antient  nations,  who 
considered  it  iniamou^  to  cast  away  or  lose  their  shiidd.  With  the 
(Sreeks  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and  punished  vrith  death.  The  Lace- 
demonian wofnen,  it  is  weU  known,  in  order  to  excite  the  courage  of 
their  sons,  used  to  deliver  to  them  their  father's  diields,  with  this 
this  short  address:  ^^ This  shield  thy  father  always  preserved;  do 
thou  preserve  it  idao,  or  perish^"  Alluding  to  ihes^  sentiments.  Saint 
Paul,  when  exhorting  the  Hebreiv  Chrisl?ans  to  stedfostness  in  the 
faith  of  the  Go^i,.  urges  them  not  to  tost  awc^  their  eonfidente^ 
tfaev  confession  of  fiiith,  which  hoA  great  ree&nwente  cfrewardf  no 
less  than  the  approbation  of  (Sod,  the  peaee  which  passeth  aB  under- 
dandiag  Aere,  and  the  gbries. of  heaven,  as  their  etenMi)  pordon. 
(Heb.  X.  35.) 

h  may  be  nnther  observed,  that  they  used  to  oil,  scour,  and  polish 
their  shields,  (as  indeed  it  was  ,the  custom  to  be  equally  careful  of 
dieir  other  armour,)'  as  may  be  inferred  firom  the  {nophet's  exprei^ 
sons  of  furbishine  the  spears  and  making  bright  the  arrows  ( Jer.  xlvi. 
4.  and  fi.  11.^,  but  more  especially  meir  shields;  which  weapons 
they  highly  valued,  and  upon  which  they  generally  engraved  their 
names  and  warlike  deeds,  if  they  achiev^  any.  These  weapons 
were  carefaUy  polished  with  dl,  and '  made  exceedingly  iMr^fat  > 
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vlieiiee  two  places  of  Scripture  mayrecehre  some  fight :  the  fermer 
occurs  in  the  chapter  before  cited,  where  it  is  said,  ^  MM  ofAe 
mgkly  if  vUdy  ca$t  atrnf,  the  Mdd  of  Said^  as  ^  it  had  not  been 
anainUd  with  &Un  For  sb  the  latter  clause  javy  be  underslDod  to 
refer  to  the  shield  and  not  to  Saul,  and  the  Hebrew  text  wiH  bear 
this  versioo.  The  meaning  then  is,  that  the  shields  were  cast  away 
and  trodden  und^  foot,  as  if  they  had  not  been  made  bright  with 
oil.  And  diat  other  passage  of  the  prc^het,  aiioM^  the^shiM  (Isa. 
xxL  5.),  is  a  plain  reference  to  this  anuent.custom  of  polishing  their 
shields  with  oil,  and  therefore  the  import  of  these  words  b  th]s,y«r- 
bUh  and  mcAe  ready  that  toeitpon,  and  prepare  far  batilet  it  may  be 
farther  observed,  that  as  they  anointed  their  shields  to  give  them  a 
biightness  and  lustre,  so  they  covered  them  with  a  case  wfa^i  they 
had  them  not  in  use,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being  ros^  and 
soiled ;  .hence  we  read  of  tmcotering  the  shieldj  which  agoffies 
preparing  for  war,  and  having  that  weapon  especially  in  readiness. 
(Isfc  xxii.  6.) 

4.  Anothw  defensive  provision  in  war,  was  the  JtSlitaru  Girdle^ 
which  was  for  a  double  purpose.:  first,  in  order  to  wear  me  sword, 
which  hun^,  as  ijt  does  tins  day,  at  .the  soldier's  girdle  cm*  bek. 
(1  Stm.  xvii*  3?.)  Secondly,  it  was  necessary  to  gird  their  clothes 
and  armour,  together,  and  thus  David  girded  his  sword  upon  his 
armour.  To  gird  and  to  arm  are  synonymous  words  in  Scriptiire ; 
for  those  who  are  said  to  be.  able  to  put^m  armour,  are»  according 
to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  girt  with  a  girdle,  and  h^Mse 
comes  the  expression  of  girding  to  the  battl^.  (1  Kings  xx.  11.  Isa. 
viii.  9.  3  Sam.  xxii.  40.  1  Sam.  xviii.  4.)  There  is  express  meniiao 
of  this  military  ^ardb,  where  it  is  recorded,  that  Jonathan,  to  assure 
David  of  his  endre  love  and  friendship  by  some  visible  pledges, 
striiqped  himself  not  only-of  his  usual  garments,  but  his  military  habili- 
ments, his  sword^  bow,  and  girdle,  and  gave  them  to  David. 

5.  Boote^ix  Greavesy  were  part  of  the  antient  defensive  Inmess, 
because  it^was  the  custom  to  cast  certain  cfMro^io,  impediments  (so 
called  because  they  entangled  the  feet,  afterwards  known,  by  me 
name  of  gall-traps,  which  since,  in  heraldiy,  are  comqpdy  called 
eall-trops)  m  the  way  before  ifae  enemy :  the  military  boot  w  shoe 
was  therefore  necessary  to  guard,  the  legs  imd  feet  fixim  the  iron 
stakes  placed  in  the  way  to  -^  and  wound  them ;  apd  dius  we  are 
enabled  to  account  for  Goliadi^s  greaves  of  brass  which  were  upon 
his  legs.  .    . 

VII.  The  Offendve  Weetponswere  of  two  sorts,  viz.  siidi  as  were 
employed  when  they  came  to  a  close  engag^nent ;  and  those  with 
which  they  annoyed  the  enemy  at  a  disUnce.  Of  the  former  de- 
scription were  the  sword  and  the  battle-axe. 

1.  The  Stoord  is  the  most  antient  weapon  of  offence  mentioned 
m  the  Bible.  With  it  Jacob's  sons  treacherously  assassinated  the 
Shechemites.  (Gen.  xxxiy.  2.),  It  was  worn  on  the  thigh  (Psal.  xlv. 
4.  Exod.  xxxii.  27.),  and  it  diould  seem,  on  the  left  thigh;  for  it 
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b  particularlj  mentioned  that  Ehud  put  a  dagger  or  short  swoti) 
under  his  garmentsf  on  his  right  thigh.  (Judg.  iii.  16.)  There  appeal 
to  have  1)een  two  kinds  of  swcx'ds  in  use,  a  larger  one  with  one  edge^ 
which  is  called  in  Hebrew  the  mdath  of  the  sword  (Joedi.  vi.  21.)  ] 
and  a  shorter  one  with  two  edges,  like  that  of  Ehud.  Th^  modem 
AiabS)  it  is  well  known,, wear  a  sabre  on  one  side,  and  a  eangiar  g^ 
dagger  in  their  girdles.  ^  . 

2.  Of  die  BfUtlenisce  we  ha^e  no  description  in  die  sacred  vdume : 
'it  seems  to  have  been  a  most. powerful  weapon  in  the  hailds  of  cavaby, 

from  the  allusion  made  to  it  by  Jeremiah.  Thou  art  my  biUik'^xe 
and  weapons  of  war;  for  with  thee  wUl  I  break  in  piec^  the  nations^ 
and  with  thee  wUl  I  destroy  kingdoms :  and  with  theewiU  I  break  in 
pieces  the  horse  and  his  riders  and  with  thee  will  I  break  inpiecess  the 
dmrixa  and  his  rider.  (Jer.  li.  20,  21.) 

The  other  offensive  weapons  for  annoying  the  enemy  at  a  distance, 
were  the  spear  or  javelin,  the  sjing,  and  the  bow  and  arrow. 

3.  The  SpeMr  or  Javelin^  (as  the  words  ,*TQrj  (n^MacH),  and  ff  jrt 
(cHoinTB),  are  variously  rendered  in  Numb.  xxv.  7.  1  Sam.  xiii. 
19.  and  Jer.  xlvi,  4.),  were  of  different  kinds  according  to  their 
length  or  make.  Some  of  them  might  be  thipwn  or  darted  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  11.);  others  Were  a  kind  of  long  swords  (Numb.  xxv.  8.); 
and  it  appears  from  2  Sam.  ii^  23»  that  some  of  them  were  pointed  at 
bodi  ends.  When  armies  were  encamped,  the  spear  of  the  general 
or  commander-in-chief  was  stuck  into  the  giround  at  his  bead.^ 

4.  Sings  are  epumerated  among  the  military  stores  collected  b^ 
Uzziah.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.)  In  the  use  of  the  sling,  David  emi- 
neitfly  excelled,  and  slew  Goliath  with  a .  stone  from  one.  The 
Benjamites  were  celebrated  m  batde  because  they  had  attained  to  a 
great  skiH  and  accuracy  in  handling  this  weapon ;  ^Aey  could  ding 
lionet  to  a  hair^s  breadth^  and  not  miss  (Judg.  %x.  16.) ;  and  where 
it  is  said  that  they  were  left-handed,  it  shcHild  rather  be  rendered 
ambidexters)  for  we  are  told,  they  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and 
thet^  (1  Chron.  xii.  2.);  that  is,  they  did  not  constantly  use  their 
ri^t  hand  as  otfiers  dia,  when  they  shot  arrows  or  slung  stones,  but 
they  were  so  expert  m  dieir  military  exercises,  that  they  could  per- 
form them  with'thehr  left  hand  as  well  as^  with  their  right. 

5'.  Bows  and  Arrows  are  of  great  antiquiQr :  indeed,  no  weapon 
is  mentioned  so  early.  Thus  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  UAe  thy  weapons^ 
tkg  quiver  and  thy  bow  (Gen.  xxvfi.  3.^ ;  ^ough  it  is  true,  these  are 
net  spoken  of  as  used  in  war,  but  iii  hunting,  and  so  they  are  sup- 
posed and  implied  before  this;  where  it  is  ^dd  of  Ishmael,  that  he 
became  an  archer,  he  used  bows  and  arrows  in  shooting  of  wild 
beasts. ,  (Gen.  xxi.  20.)  This  afterwards  became  so  Useftd  a  weapon, 
Aat  care  was  taken,  to  train  up  the  Hebrew  youdi  to  it  betimes: 
When  David  had  in  a  solemn  manner  lamented  the  death  of  king 
Saul,  he  gave  orders  for  leaching  the  young  men  ^  use  of  the  bow 
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(1  Sam.  i.  18.),  that  they  roigbl  be  aa  expert  as  die  PhiGflliiiea,  bj 
whose,  bows  and  arrows  Saul  and  his  army  were  skun.  These  were 
part  of  the  military  amimmitioD  f  f<Hr  in  those  times  bows  were  used 
instead  of  guns,  and  arrows  supplied  the  place  of  powder  and  bidl). 
From  the  book  of  Job  (xx.  24.)  it  may  be  collected,  that  the  mifitaiy 
bow  was  made  of  steel,  and  consequently  was  very  stiff  and  hard  lo 
bend,  on  wbieh  account  they  used  their  foot  in  bendii^  their  bews ; 
and  dierefore  when  the  prophets  spesk  of  treading;  the  baWy.  and  of 
bows  troddeuj  they  are  to  be  understood  of  bawioentf.  as  our  trans- 
huxs  righdy. render  it  (Jer.  1.  14.  Isa.  v.  28«  xxi.  15.);  but  the 
Hebrew  word  which  is  used  in  these  places,  signifies  to  tread  imm. 
Thb  weapon  was  thought  so  necessary  in  war,  that  it  is  callea  ikt 
bow  of  war  or  the  bixtiU-bow.  (Zech.  ii.  10.  x.  14.) 

VHl.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  being  erected  on  eminences, 
l^ere  fortified  by  nature ;  but  most  fi^quently  they  weie  surrounded 
with  a  lofty  wall,  either  smgle  or  double  (Deut*  xxviii.  52.  2  Chroo. 
xxxiii.  14.  Isa.  xxii«  11*);  on  which  were  erected  towers  or  bul- 
warks. (2  Chron.  xiv.  7.  xxvi.  9.  Psal.  xlviii.  13.)  These  towers 
were  fiiniished  with  machines,  ttoax  which  the  besieged  could  dis- 
charee  arrows  and  •great  stones.  {2  Chron.  xxvi.  15.)  It  was  also 
usual  to  erect  towers  on  the  connnesof  a  country,  to  repress  the 
incursions  of  troublesome  neighbours,  and  which  also  served  as 
Occasbnal  places  of  refuge.  The  tower  of  Peniel  (Judg.  vui.  9. 17.), 
and  diose  erected  by  Uzzkh  (1  Chron.  xxvi..  6.},  i^pear  to  have 
been  of  this  description  :  and  similar  towers  were  afterwards  erected 
by  the  crusaders.^  When  the  Israelites  were  about  to  besiege  a  city, 
thev  dug  trenched  drew  a  line  of  circumvaUaticai,  erected  ran^parts, 
built  forts  a^unst  it,  and  cast  a  mount  against  it :  and  set  the  camp 
also  against  it,  and*  set  battering  rams  also  ^l^iost  it  round  about. 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  20.  Lam.ii.  8.  Ezek.  iv.  2.)  These  engines  of  aiot, 
as  our  margin  renders  it  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (vi.  $•),  in  all 
probability^  resembled  in  some  measure  the  balists  and  cattpake 
amoiig  the  Romans ;  which  'were  used  for  throwing  stones  and  ar- 
rows, and  antiendy  served  instead  of  mortars  and  carcass^.  Further, 
in  order  to  give  notice  of  an  approaching  enemy,  and  to  bring  the 
dispersed  inhabitants  of  the  country  together,  ifaey  used  to  set  up 
beacons  on  the  top  of  mountains,  as  a  pro^r  aiaim  upon  those 
occasions. 

Such  were  the  various  instruments  of  oflbnce  and  defence  in  use 
among  the  antient  Israelites.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  veiy 
badly  provided  with  military  weapons :  for,  after  the  PhiGstiiie?  had 
gained  many  considerable  advantages  over. them,  and  in  efifect  sub- 
dued their  country,  they  took  care  that  no  sndth  should  be  left 
throughout  the  land  of  Israel,  to  prevent  them  firom  making  swoids 
and  spears ;  so  that  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to  go  down  to  die 
Philistines  whenever  they  had  occasion  tp  sharpen  their  instruraeBts 
of  husbandry.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19,  20.  22.)     Long  before  the  reign  of 
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SM,  wejmd  timtrthereKWf  noVa  MM  or  <pear  omow  forty  tJum- 
t^md  in  Brad  (Judg.  v*  8.)^  though  h  is  probable  mt  diejr  had 
odier  inilitarf  w^apoes^diich  are  not  Daentiooed.  After  Nebuchad- 
oeasBar  bad  captiued  Jemsalem,  be  adc^pted  tbe  poSer  of  the  Phifia- 
iines)  and  took  ill  dm  crafiamen  and  dnudis  with  him  to  Babrkm, 
t)mt  the  poorest  of  the  necple,  wbom  he  had  left  bel]^,  might  be.io 
no  condition,  to  Fd>el.  (^  Khagi  jam.  14,)  .  .     ^ 

It  TO^an  antient  cnatom  to  Aod  tmarrvt^  or  dut  a  tpear  into  the 
ronnny  whieb  an  araqr  ujiteiided  to  invade.  As  soon  as  Afexander 
had  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia,  he  threw  a  ^art  into  the  coonfiiyof 
the  PetAns.^'  The  dufowing  of  a  diirt  was  eomiider^d  as  an  esnUem 
of  the  commencenuHit  of  bosdlkies  among  the  Rooiaos.^  ,  Some 
such  custom  as  this  app^aifs  to  have  QbtajnedaiiMOg  As  eastern  peor 
pie:  and  to  this  tli^  jMwhet  Eliaha  alhrded  when  be  termed  the  aiw 
row.sfaol'  by  the  kihg  of  Israel,  the,  c^row  of  lUtoeninee  from  Syria 
(2  Kii^  xui.  17.)  ^.tneaniBg  that,  as  fwrely  as  dmt  arrow  ivas  shot 
towards'  the  lands  which.  hacT  been  conquered,  from  the  Ijsr^elites  by 
dM  Syrians,  so  surely  ^bouldthp8eJ  lands  pe  reconquered  and  mrtored 
loIsneL^  /     '     '• 

I3(.  FV^viottslf  to  undertaking  a  war,  ^  heathens  consuhed  their 
orades,  epothaayers,  and  magicians;  and  after 'their  exai^ple,  San], 
when  fionaken  by  God^.  bad  recourse  to  a  witch  to  know  the  resuh 
of  the  inapeading  battle  (I'Sam.  xxviii.  7.):  the^  also  had  recourse. 
to  dtviiUitMn  by  arrows,' \apd  jnq>ectk)n'.of  the  hvera  of  slaughte^d 
victims  (Eidi:.  xxi.  21.)  The  .tsra^iles,  |o  vrh(»n  diesethmga 
were  imhibited,  fi)nnei^fy  consulted  the  urim  and  tfaummim,  or  the 
sacred  lot.  (Jud.  i.  I.  xx.  37,  28.)  After  the  estd>UBhment  of  the 
■iooarclg%  the  kiop,  as  they  Were  pkmdy  or  ipopiousty  diq)oeed, 
eomihed  the  profdiets  of  the  Xiord  or  the  false  prophets,  the  latter 
of  whom  (as  it  was  thm  interest)  .failed  not  to  persuade  them  that 
they  should  succeed.  (I  Kings  xxii.  6^13;  2  Kmgs  xfac  2.  20.) 
Their  expeditioDa  were  genenSly  undertaken  in  the  spring  (2  Sam. 
xi.  1.),  and  carried  on  thnxtgh,  die  sununer.  Pteviously  to  th^ 
ei^agemeii^  the  coinbiaanta  anointed,  their  shieUls/  and  took  food 
dm  thor  atren^  might  not  fail  diero.  (Isa.  txi.  ,5^  Jer.  xM.  3, 
4.)  Of  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  Jewish  armies  were  drawn 
up,  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  infturiiiatHxi :  but,  as  the  art  of  war  was 
dien  vefy  inqierfee^  much  reKanqe  was  pUced  m  the  multitude  of. 
oombatents,— « ilotk)n,''tbe  iSdIacy  of  whicn  is  exposed  in  Psal.  xxxiif • 
16. 

Frmb  the  tinie  of  Ifoses  to  duit  of  SokmKXD,  the  ark  of  the  cove^ 
aaoc  was  preaeni  in  the  campy  the  symbol  of  die  divine  presence, 
and  an  incttement  to  vahant  adbieviMneols.  It  was  taken  by  the 
FfailildDes  in  die  tim»  of  die  Uj^  priest  Efi  (1  Sam.  iv.  11.),  but 
atfasaqueddy  restored.  In  like  manner,  the  Philisdnes  carried  theb 
deities  mto  die  fteM  of  battle  (I  Chron;  xhr.  12.) ;  and  it  appears 
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tbtf  Jcroiiovi  Md  te  iMfliitef  of  tbe  tto  tribes.had  fbatfgUm 
Mhes  wich  diem  in  tbe  field.  (2  Cbnm.  iMi.8.)  Before  tbey  en- 
g^ed  m  battle,  the  kw  c^  Moses  appoioted  t«Fo  prieste  jd  Uow  with 
tivQ  riber  tnimpets  (Numb,  x«  «.>  wWch  aie  deseiibed  by  Josqihusi 
ID  here  been  a  cubit  long,  and  narrow  like  a  pipe,  but  wider,  as  oora 
tfe,  at  die  bottom;  no  more  than  two  were  at  first  ordered  fer  pre- 
aent  use,  but  more  were  afterwards  made  wbeii  the  priests  and  the 
people  were  iociiMdwd.  /Riere  were  othmcaUed. trumpets  of  ram^ 
borm  (Josh.  tL  4;),  probably  from  dieir  sfaaj^  winch  were  used  b 
war,  to  incite  the  soldier's  to  figlit%  These  ina^rumenu  were  blown 
lo  cd  die  people  to  the  sanctuary  to  pay  dieir  devotion,  waoA  to  pray 
10  God  beiore  they  enga^ ;  and  they  were  sounded  with  a  paiticu- 
hr'  blast,  that  they  might  know  the  meamng  of  the  summons :  dien 
tk$  omamM  <:£  ike  war,  going  fiom  one  battalbn  to.anodier,  was  to 
aoLhort  die  soMieis  to  fight  vali^dy.  <Oeut.  xx.  2.)  The  rabbpna^ 
have  a  conceit  that  tbe  Romans  learnt  bodi  the  form  of  en^ampbg, 
oitt  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  <ialso  to  make  ontfioos  to  tbi^  irm»s 
before  they  went  to  figjbt ;  but  it  is  more  reasonably  to  think  that  ftey 
)augbt  tfaos^  who  were  leaders  of  odiers,  to  encourage  them  to  ioBow 
their  example;  .  There  were  officers  whose  duQr.it  was  to  make  pro- 
clamationfl^  that  those  whose  business  it  was,  shouU  make  sufiiciRnt 
provision^  die  army  befcre  tbev  marched;  and  ereiy . tenth  iman 
was  appointed  <br  that  jpurpoae.  (Josh.  i.  10, 11.  Jfudg.  x:^.'  1(U  In 
later  times  the  kings  tbemsehres  addressed  tbeir  armies  (2  Qwon. 
xiii.  4 — 13.  XX.  21.),  and  afterwards  the  Maccabean  generals, 
(i  Mace.  ir.  &-— 11.)  Somedmes  they  advanoed  to  battle  idnging 
hymns  (3  Cbron.  xx.  21,'  23.);  and.  me  anal  was  given  hj  the 
priests  sounding  the  trumpets.  (Nuinb*  JU  9.  Judg*  vi.  34.  2  Cfaran. 
xiii.  14.  1  Maoc.  iii.  54.  nr.  13.) .  K  sbouU  aeem  th^t  a  ncskm  pre- 
vailed among  the^  antient  idolttrotts  dationa  of  tbo  Eaat,  of  tlM  efli* 
cacy  of  devoting  an  enemy  to  deatmedon.  Under  tfasi  j^enqasiim 
Balak  engaged  Balaam  to  enrae  the  kraelhes  because  tbsy  wove  loo 
mighty  for  him  (Numb.  xaiL  6.) ;  and  GoUad;  euraed  David  by  Us 
gpds.  n  San^  xvn.  430  1^^  BcMnans  m  later  dmeakaid  a  peenliar 
torm  01  evaJdog  or  cafliqg  out  that  gods,  vipder  winea  praiectiQn  a 
pbuMs  was  supTOsed  to  be,  and  also  oi  devotmg  tbe  peofne,  wfaichis 
iiilly  descnbed  by  Macrobiua:'  and  mangr  accmnts  are  rohied  as  the 
Hindoo  purahus  of  kings  empbying  sagea  to  cune  thaw  *»^— nww^ 
when  too  powerfid  lor  diem;  . 

X.  Tbe  onset  of  the  bafde,  after  the  custom  of  die  orientals  So 
this  day,  was  very  violent  (JNomb.  xxiit.  24.  xxiv.  8,9.),  and  was 
made  widi  a  great  shout.  (Esod.  xxziL  17.  1  Sam.  znL  2a  IS. 
2  CbroD.  xiii.  15.  Jar-  U42.)  The  same  praodce  ehtsined  m  dm 
ag^  oSr  die  Maccabees  (1  liaoc.  SL  &4»),  as  il  does  to  this  day 
among  die  Cossacks,  Tartars,  Md, Turks.  AU  tbe  wara^  m  dte 
eariieat  timaa,  were  cairisd  on  vpdi  groat  cnsel^  nd  ferodly ;  «f 
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wtaAwtwmfsoBiw^etB.m  hig.  yiti/7.  10.  S  Kingi  iU. ST, 
vol  12..  XV,  16.  2  Chroovxxv*  I3»  AmoB  L  3^  IS.cod  Psal.  cxxxrii. 
By  9.  Yet  the  kings  of  Ibrael  were  4fistiiiguiflb0Ei  ibr  their  humaiuty 
nd  leiitar  towiij:ds  tiirir  epeaiie^  (1  Kingsia.  31.  2  KiogsTi.  21^^ 
33.;2Cbioa«  isiriiL  8-^1 6«)  Wb^  tfaevicunyinras  decided,'  the 
bo£^  of  the  s)ara  .were  ioterred^  (1  Kings  xi.  15.,  ii  SaaL*ii«  33. 
ui.  14.  Exek.  xxxix.  11, 12.  2  If  ace.  xiL  l^i)  .S6m«times,  how- 
ever,  tbe.heMts  oi  the  dain  vrere  euiofl^  and  oeposked  b  he^M  81 
thepaiace  gate  (2  Kings  x.  7,  8.)y  aa  is  frequem^  dime  to  this  day 
jfilWkejr*  lUid  ifi  P^raia  ;^  lundwfaeD  tbA  TOnqoom 
at  the  obstinai^with  which  a  cdy  was  defended,  they  refused  the 
riles  of  burial  to  the  dead^  whose  bodies  were  east  out,  a  prejr  te 
camiro^ous  birds  and  beaslj?.  -  This  beibairitjr  is  feelingly  dennred 
bycbePsafanist.  (Ixxxix.  L— 3.)  And  eneome  occasbns  there- 
nains  of  the  afaun  were  treated  with  ^yeiy  maikof  indinii^.  Thus 
the  Phffisdnas  mi  o^  tie  iead^of  Sauly  tmd  sir^aped  off  huarmanri 
mttcft  Aegjmt  in  the  ihoiise  of  their  ^eiur,  ^Mhiaroiky  or  A^tarte ;  onil 
Aef  faetemed  hit  6oc^  mtd  the  bodiee,  </ kit  scm Jo  the  wM  of  Bah- 
Am;  vHbence  they  were  soon  taken  by.  the  brave  mhabitanta  of  Jar 
beah  Gilead.  (1  hem.  xsad.  ^-^12.)  A  heap  ot  stones  was  raised 
over  the  graye  of  jprinoea^  «a  in  the  case  of  Absdom.  (2  SvIbL  xviiL 
17.)  The  daily  diminishing  cairn  of  pebble^etones,  situated,  about 
two  miles  from  the  kke  of  Grasmer^,  m  Comberlaad,  and  known  by 
the  ^/peXkldaaaflhim^  was  raised  in  a  like  manner 

to  oomaiCTiorate  the  name  and  d^eat  df  Dumnail,  a  petty  kingof 
Cumbria,  4*  b*  945-  or  94((,  by  the^  Angb-^Saxon  monarch  ikl« 
oMnd  L  •  •       ^  • 

When^  a  chy  was  taken,  aiker  bemg  rased  to  the  foundatioDy  it  wqs 
sometimes  nomfiA  with  sak,  and  ploudied  op^  m  token  of  per{>etual 
desofaitioo.  ,  In  this  manner  Abime|edb,  after  putting  the  inhabttants 
of  Shecbem  to  the  swnrd,  lerelled  it  with  the  ground^  and  sowed  it  whh 
sak :  and  tfans,  many  ceaturids  afttf,  the  emperor.  Frederick  Barium 
rassa  (a.  D.  1163)  irritated  at  the  long  and  strenuous  defence  made 
by  the  besieged  inhabitants  of  Bfilan,  on  cimturing  that  city,  abam 
dooRsd  it. to  piDage,  and  sparing  notfiittg.butthe  churches,  ordered  it 
10  be'^ntvety  rased  to  the  ground,  which  vw  phn^ied  &nd  $atm 
wUk  siBJtf  in  memory  of  its  rebellion.^  "The  prophet  Micah  (liL  12.) 
foretold  that  Jerusalem  should  hefloMghed  at  afidi^  and  his  predion 
tjon  (as  we  have  seen  m  anodier  part  of  this  wor)c)  was  most  fiterdly 
fiilfilled  ^ier  Jerusalem  wa^  taken  by  the  Roman  army  under  Htuf. 
b-was  not  unusual'  in  remote  andquity  to  pronounce  a  cuTse  upott 
those  who  ^uld  rebuild  a  destroyed  city.  Thus  JoshiA  denounced 
a  curse  upon  the  man  who  should  rebuild  Jericho  (Josh.  yi.  26^),  tho 
felfihnent  of  whkh  is  recorded  in  1  Kinas  xvi.  34.  In  like  manner 
Creams  uttered  a  curse  on  Um  i^dio  imould  rebuild  &e  waUs  of 

t  M«mv'f  Booond  JomMj,  p.  J86. 
.  t  Modm  UaivecMl  Bistory,  VOL  mi.  p.  11.  Bfo.  #4it. 
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Sideoe  ^R^iidi  beW  dMragrod;  ad  die  Romans  ite  vpoo  iuti 
ivbo  fihMikl  rdMiild  the  cigr  of  C^^ 

Various  kufignities  wdA  cniekiea  were  inflicted'  oo  thoae  id»  itad 
the  miiCNtune  to  be  taken  eaptiFe^  On  sooMoceaaowpntbilv 
diatriets  were  inaibdom  far  deaonictio^  Of  dim 

whose  iifea  were  spared,  tbe  victors  set  their  ieet  upoii  dis  neiis 
(Jedi.  X.  24.)»  or  mittiblBd  tbeir  pmoiMF  (Mg.  i,7.  3Sim.ir. 
12.  Exek.  niii.  26.)^  or  in^ioe^  upon,  them  tbe  severest  and  ani 
kbotiousoceiipatioiis*  (2  Sanuzii.  31.)  WooaeDafidcfaSdrenwae 
exposed  to  treatment  at  ^rinch  hupiaiiitjr  abuddors.  (Zeeb.  sf .  2. 
Estb.  ill.  13.  2  Kmgs  viii.  12.  Psal.  cnxvii.  9*  Isa.  xiii.  16. 18. 
2  Kii^  XV.  16.  Ho8.xiii.  16.  Amos  i.  13.)  And . whole  oatoaeoe 
carried  iotD  caMivitjr,  and  trassphmted  t&  distant  cootttiies :  tUs  eis 
tbe  case  with  die  Jews,  and  instances  of  sunihr  coDduet^aie  notvua* 
log  JO  the  modeni  Usiorjr  of  tbe  iUwt.  In  sonoe  cases,  indeed,  die 
conquered  naliods  were  merely  made  tiribataries,  as  the  Mosbiia 
and  Syrians  were  by  David  {2  Sam.  viii.  4.  6.)  :  but  tbiswascca- 
siderea  a  great  ^noaniiyy  ana  was  a  source  of  reproach  to  tbe  jdoi- 
deities  of .  tbe  couotiies  wfaiob  were  thus  subjected.  (2  Kinis  xix» 
12,  13.)  Still  further  to  show  dior  abeolute  s^periqrit]r»  tbe  vic- 
torious sovereigns  «iaed  to  dumge  the  names  of  the  mobmbswhim 
they  subdiued.  Thus  we  find  the  kbg  of  Bab^ka  chaiqpBC  the 
pame  of  Mattaniafa  bto  Z^^ah,  wben  he  ooo^titnted  bin  k]ii|of 
Jodah.  (2  Kii^  xxir.)  AioBbistiop  Usher  retaiks,  that  tbe  ikig 
(rf  Egypt  gave  Ehaldni  tbe  name  of  Jeboialdm;  thereby  la  testify 
that  be  ascnbed  Ins  victory  over  tbe  Babyl^oians  to  Jdiorai  tbe.God 
of  Israel,  by  whose  excitation,  as  be  petended  (2  Cbron.  nx^* 
21,  22.),  be  oodertookNthe  eiqpedition. .  Nebuchsdneaaar  sbo  or- 
dered his  eunuch  to  cbtuage  tbe  name  of  Daniel,  who  aft«rmds 
was  caDed  Bekesbaa^ar;  and  the  three  compcnioBs  of  Daoid,  whose 
names  formerly  were  Hananiab,  Midiad,  and  Azariab,  be  called 
fiwdrach,  Mesech,  and  Abednego. ,  (pan.  i.  7.)  ft  was  Hrawis  t 
custom  among  die  heathens  to'cany  m  triumidi  tbe  images  of  the 
cods  of  such  nations  as  they  had  vanqindied :  Isaiah  propbeao  of 
Cyrus,  diat  in  this  numner  he  would  ^reat  tbe  gods  of  Babykn,  vhea 

1  Biird«r*ft  Orldotel  Litentjnm,  toI.  i.  p.  dOl. 

»  That  tfiecQttiiig  off  tile  thunlMUMticM  of  oratiir6d«Q^^  ibImb^ 

mode  of  tfMtinff  tlMm,  we  letra  from  Jfiliaa  (Vu.  Riet.  lib.  JLc.9.)«  wbotdbMs 
that  Um  <«  AthemuM,  at  th»MMtitfatioaofC)eqp,eoaof  CtoetpetBe^msdeajy 
that  aU  tbe  mhabitaata'  of  the  ialuid  x)f  MpoM,  should  have  the  thvunb  e|tt  ov  Mi 
the  right  hand,  ao  that  they  raufht  ever  af&r  be  duabled  firom  holding  *  ipStf i  ?f^ 
inight  haodk  an  oar  »  h  ihw  «  evrtonr  aipoDg  thoee  Aompaa  wfao^^ 
lary  Kft,  to  eat  off  their  ova  thnmbe,,  that  they  might  not  be  ca]Mh|e  of  wr^  " 
the  army.  Bomathnee  the  parenta  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  their  children,  that  w 
might  not  be  called  into  the  anay.  According  to  BQetottiua,  a  Rpminkaiffiit,wfto 
hadcntoff  thethnmbaef  Ualwoaoiia,  to  prerank  them  ftom  being  eaOed  tot 


niiitary  liie,  waa,  by  the  order  of  AagQ8taa,puUiclyBold,  both  ba  andluavio|i0rtr 
Bfmfm  AenuNOHn,  ^tced  4mohu  jSh  aMeMeenAus.  mmm  iUrmeUmm  mrt- 
««<»,  jM(Ke<«  MtpnteMl,  ^^sym  homttqus  mbjteU  Lute.  Vlt^  AugiMt  c.  St. 
Cafanet  renarfca,  that  the  Italian  famgnsge^haapnaerved  a  term,  pebr#iM,v]iicb 
S*??^  one  whdae  thumb  is  cut  off,  to  deewMtenaoldier  daatitnteofcoaiH* 
Burder'a  Oriental  Literature,  rok  i.  p.  810. 


henp^BakmeA,  JfAo4t0op^  their %M9W6reufifnAaieaiii, 
md  wfon  die  cattle,  and  AatudvGt  ham  gome  tnio  'cqyht»Qr.v(Isii.  xbi. 
1,2.^  Daniel  foretells  that  the  gods  i>f^  Syrians,  with  their  princes, 
Amdd  be  earned  captive  into  Erfpt  (Dan.  xi.  d.) :  *^  simflar  pre- 
Aeiioos  are  to  be  met^witfa  in  Jerettiiah  (xlviu.  7.)  aiid  in  Aiws. 
fi.K.)  .  ~  ,   -  '     . 

XI*  On  tfaeir  return  home,  the  victors  trere  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy.  The  women,  preceded  thcim  with  instiiiments 
of  niusic,  'amgin^  and  dancings  In  this  mann^  Mariam  md  the 
wQOMn  of  Israel  joined  in  cborus  with*  t&e  inen,  in  the  song  of  vidtNy 
wiadt  Moses^  con^osed  oa  oceasicni-  dit  the  ovq^ow  of  Pfawraoh 
and  ins  EgypliiBi  host  in  the  Red  Sfea,  and  whi<^  diey  accconpanied 
wAl  tiinbrejfi  and  dance».  (£tod.  zv.  1--^1«)  Hius^  also,  Jepth- 
ifaab  was  bailed  by  his  dangbtery  on  -fats  return  from  discomfiting  the 
diildreB  of'  Ainmon  '(ludg.  »,  34.) j  and.  Sanl  and  David  were 
greeted  in  like  manner,  on  tfaeir  retolrn  fr6m  tiie  defeat  of,  ibe  Philis- 
tiaes.  The  wnmen  came  <M  'of. all  the  eiiies  ^  hrady  ^i^t^  ond 
ifaMctngr,  to  meetkin^  Saul^  vfkh  tabreie^  vnth  joy',  and  vnih  tns&U- 
mnts  ofpuuie.  Ana  the  women  amivered  one  another  as  thejf  played, 
andeaidy  Satd  ha^  dain  hU  thousands^  and  Davii  hk  tentnou- 
§and» !  (1  Sam.  xviii.  7,  6.)  The  victorious  army  of  Jehoshapboty 
thepipQs  king  of  Judab/  iQng  aibrwards,  returned^  every  mail  of' 
Jwiah  and  Jenteatfim  mth  the  king  at  their  htgA^  to  gor  again  to  Je-^ 
rusakm  toith  joy  ;  for  the  Lord  had  made,  them  to  rqoiee  over  their 
enemkfs  Jnd'they  ca;me  to  Jerusalefn  with  psalteries  and  harpi^  and 
InutpeU  wnto  the  house  of  ^e  Lord.  (2'Cim>n.  xx.  57,  2B)  In 
iurtiier«edixmienio]!ation  of  signaf  victories,  it  was  a  common  practice, 
bodi  among  die  antient  heathen  nations  and  ^e  Jews,  t6  biang  tip  the 
trins  that  were  taken  from  the  euemies^in.  their  temples.  Thus  we 
find  tbaf  the  sword  witb^;^ich  David  cut  off  Goliath!s  head,  bebg 
detfieated  to  the  Lord,  was  kept  as  a  memorial  of  bis.  victory,  and 
of  the^Israeftes'  deKverance,  and  was  deposited  in  the  tibernacle ; 
for  we  find  that  when  David  came  to  Abimdech  at  Nob,  wber^  the 
tabeniacte  was,  Abimelech  acknowledged  it  was  there,  and  de&vered 
it  to  Deivid.  (1  Sam.  xxi;  8/  9.)  rcur  when  occasions  of  state  re^ 
quired  it,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  take  such  trophies  down,  and 
emjdoy  them  iti  tbe  publiG  service.  Thus  when  Joash  was  crowned 
king  of  Judah,  -  Jehoiada,  the  U^  priest,  (who  had  reiigioosly  edu- 
cated him,)  delivered  to  the  captains  (fha/Mreds  spears^  and  hmdders 
and  shields^  that  had  been  ki^  Damd^Sy  which  were  in  the  houee  of 
God.  (2  Chron.  xiiii.  9.^ 

XII.  By  the'  law  of  Moses  (Levit.  xi.  32,  33.)  the  whde'army 
that  went  out  -to  war  were  to  stay  widioot,  seven  days  before  they 
were  admitted,  into  the  camp,  and  such  as  had  had  their  hands.in 
bkxxi,  or  bad  touched' a  dead  body,;  tbough  killed  by  another,  were 
to  be  purified  on  the  tUid  and'on  the  seventh  day  by  the  water  of 
sepanuion.  All  spoil  of  garment^,  or  other  things  that  they  had 
taken,  were  to  be  pia^d  in  the  same  manner,  or  to  be  washed  in 
nmdng  water,  as  the  method  was  in  other  cases.    All  sorts  of  metab 
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SECTION  n.      . 

ALLUSIONS   IK   THE   NEW  jTESTAXKNT   TO   THE  JOLITiJlT  DlSCIPUirE 
AND   TRIUMPHS   DF   TttE   RQKANS.      ^ 

L  Bmmn  Mliitfry  Offieeh  meniumed  m  ike  Mw  Te$tmni^^' 
AUim$m  to  ^  drmomr  ^  tht  Ramtnk$.—ja.  To  thdr  MSiUary 
Difc^ine. — ^rict  StAardiniOum. — ReHoards  to  ioldim  uko  ha 
dktmgtMed  Amtd^ei.-^,  AUutiatu  to  ike  BomM  TMmifhs. 

|.  aT  the  tone  the  evangelists  and  i^xittles  wrotei  tbe  Romans  Ind 
extedded  their  empire  afanost  to  the  tttmost  bouDdarie&of  the  tben 
kno^vti  worldi  principallj,  by  their  unparalleled  miUtarj  disci^dine  aiui 
hmk  valoup.  Judaea  was  at  ibis  time  subject  to  their  sway,  and 
their  troops  were  stationed  in  difiereht  parts  of  that  country. 

yh  learn  fiom  Josepbus,  that  the  tower  of.  Amonia,  ,which  over* 
looked  the  temple,  was  always  garrisoned  by  a  legioo  of  soldiers; 
and  diat,  on  the-side  where  it  joined  to  the'  porticoes  of  tbe  temple, 
thei»  were  Hairs  reaching  Xo  each  portico,  l^  which  a  compsny , 
band,  ot  detachment  descended*  and  kept  guard  {im4TtaSmi\m those 
porticoes,  to  prevent  s^y  tumult  at  the  great  festivals.^  The  com- 
mabding  officer  of  this  UNfce  b  in  tbe  New  Testament  termed  tbeca^ 
tom^tbe  chief  eafiam  of  ike  band,  and  ike  captain  of  the  temfk.  (Jofm 
xviii.  3.  12.  Mark  xv.  6.  Matt..  xxviL  27.  64,  65.  Actsx.  I.  ud. 
31,  32.  37— 40.  Acts  iv.  1.  imd  v.  24.)  It  was  the  Roman  ct|^ 
of  this  Ibrt,  whose  name  was  Claudius  Lysias,  ^  that  rescued' Aul 
wb^  the  Jews  were  beating  him  anfl  intended  to  kiD  him.  (Acts 
xxL  31.  xxii.  4.  xxiii.  26A 

^The  allusiops,  m  the  New  Testament,  to  the  militaiy  discq^e, 
armour,  batdes,' sieves,  and  military  honours  of  the  Greeks,  and 
especially  of  |be  Jlomans,  «re  vety  numerous ;  and  the  sacred  writers 
have  derived  firom  them  metaphi^  and  expressions  of  singular  pro- 
priety, elegance,  and  energy,  for  animating  Christians  to  feititude 
against  ten^tions,  and  to  Qonstaiiiy  in  the  profession  of  their  ho^ 
faith  under  all  persecutions,  and.  also  for  stimulating  them  to  perse- 
vere unto  the  end,  that  tbe^  may  receive  those  final  honours  and  that 
immortal  crown  which  await  victmous  pety. 

n..  in  the  firffewing  very  spiking  and  bteutifid  pass^e  of  St. 
Paul's  Episde  to  the  Epbesians  (id.  11 — 17.),  tbe  various  parts  of 
the  panoply  armour  of  the  heaFjr  troops  among,  the  Greeks  umI 
Romans  (those  who  had  to  sustain  the  rudest  assaults)  are  di$ttictiy 
enumerated,  and  beaiitifiilhr  a{^ed  to  dioae  moral  aftd.  spaabd 
weapons  widi  which  the  befiever  ought  to  be  fortified.  PtUo^m 
whale  armaw  of  God,  that  yemaySedUeto  tUmd  agakui  the  wOa 
ofOedetfU.  JWfMiiret^nori]^cmii<4e«ftWUo^ 
prtnetpEifi^,  agraifui  fonen,  wamtt  the  nifen  ijf  the  darinm  (f 
Hm  fDorldf  uganmt  spur^ftuai  wdobdneu  tti  high  fmu^  Wkar^B^ 
1  t>«Beir.JiMLlib.T.e.$.  $8.  Jlst.^.llb.sx.e.4.  $^>    . 
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take  uaiay9t^  04  ui0h  amour  of  Godymt  ye  may  be  0Ue  to  VfiOr 
Undwiheevade^^wulhamti^done^aUiofiAnd.  'Siandtierrforey 
limngpfurloim  girt  about  vnikiruihi  and  hrtat^flati 

offigkieoumees:  and  wmr  feet  ikod  wUh  the  prepartOim  ofOe  goe^ 
pd^pedee;  above  aU»  taking  the  skieUP  of  faith,  whereuM  you 
diattUaUe  to  quench  att  the  fiery  darti^  of  tUuneked^an^  the 
helmet^  ofealvatum,  and  the  iword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  Oe  word 
of  God, 

I  Ephei.  vi,  13.  'Aff-avra  Kartpyatra^ut^oi.  '  This  verb  frequently  ngnifles  to 
dtapmtek  m.  foe,  toUlhr  to  vanquiBh  and  subdue  an  adversary.  So  it  should  be  tthns- 
liftsd  in  this  pbee.  Vht  aicr^fifMa  Kancpya<raro :  Whwn  fre.  iujMtdM  with  his 
own  hand.  Dion.  Malicarn.  torn.  i.  p.  09.  Oxon.  1704.  Uayra  iroAf^ia  jcarvpycwa- 
^yoi :  HaTixv  quelled  all  hostilities.  Idem,  p.  886.  MfO*  r^  if^y  ^'oXXovc  nKifuovc 
Karuaja^BB :  gy  which  j^  have  yanquished  many  enemies.  Polyenns  Strata^,  p. 
491.  Lmgd.  1589.  Herpoc.  ofidrwt  mSifpm  iuiTiipya9aui§v.  Idem,  p.  599. .  Ca^auboa 
Tavpow  myftop^-rattjc^pn  ftovatficprH^aetuvtt:  if 9  despatched  a  wild  bull  only, 
with  his  hands.  Appian.  vol.  L  p.  201.  Amst.  1670.  See  also  pp.  5. 991.  410.  531: 
ToUil  The  word  here  used  by  the  apostle  has  also  this  signification  in  Dion 
Gums,  Josephus,  and  PhUo.      , 

*  Etc  watnvj  alter  all,  or.  besides  all :  it  nevar  signifies  above  all.  Avrof  if  roAc- 
vMciTivatft  imfiaivmf:  After  all>  he  himself  passed  with  difficulty.  Plutarch, 
(mu.  p.  1811.  edit.  Qr.  Stephan.  Ajovtp,  wputror  rif»»  ^akajya^  fttra  mvra  ro»c 
tWiif,  cm  wmn  it  T9  SMvofepoK :  First,  he  led  up  the  phalanx,  next  the  oavaliyy 
after  all  the  baggage;  Polybius,  o.  (>64.  Gaaaubou.  Eirt  watn  8t  A&nt  cyyca  luu 
nnapoKOvra  not  unvaQ  ivo :  After  all,  Aseis  reigned  fbrty-nine  years  and  two 
months.    JoBephna-eentra  Aplon.  p.445.  Havercamp. 

3  The  siuald  here  intended  (^vpcoc)  is  the  sciKaiiit,  or  large  oblong  shield  of  tha 
Ronsns,  which  was  made  of  wood  covered  with  hides,  anuderived  its  name  from, 
its  resemhlaaoe  to  a  door  (dvpa).  *  A<  fiiith  is  that  Christian  grace,  by  which  all 
the  otbtn  are  preserved  and  rendered  active,  ii  is  here,  property  represented  nndet 
the  %are  of  a  shield  ;  which  covered  and  protected  the  wnole  boay ;  and  enabJea 
tbs  believer  to .  queneh — to  intercept^  bliint,  and  'extinguish,  as  On  a  shield— <Aa 
jury  darts  tf  the  wicked  one,  thnt  is,  all  those  evil  thougnts,  and  strong  tnjectionS| 
u  thev  9X9  tenned,  which  inflame  the  passioaa  of  the  unranawod,  and  exoitai  the 
■oqI  to  acts  of  tnnsgression. 

<  BfXif  ttwvfufuv^.    These  dreadfid  weapons  were  ftoquently  employed  by  the 
iflftieBta.    nvffipa  roKtvitata,    Appian.  p.  3S9.    Dvpfopocc  otnv»t  BaAkuBui.  Thu-''' 
eydlto,  torn.  n.  lib,  zi.  p.  909.    Olas^. 

Tsi0]sc>  •»■•  ^««|*w,  ix«ic  irvpotvraiQ  ottfrouc- 

Oppiah.  Kvviyy.  Hb.  ii.  ver.  425. 
Aeeording  to  Amnuanns  MareeOinus  (lib.  xxiii.  e.  4.^  these  fiery  dacts  consisted 
«f  a  hollowed  vaed,  to  the  lower  nart  of  which,  under  the  pointer  Wb,  waa  fiMten- 
sd  a  round  reoeptacle>  made  oi  iron,  for  combustible  materials,  so  that  such  i^ 
arrow  had  the  form  of  a  distaff.  This  was  filled  wHh  burning  Napiitha ;  and  when 
the  arrow  was  shot  from  a  sUckbow,  (for  if  di*charged  from  a  tight  bow  the  fir» 
wtnt  out,)  it  stmok  the  enemies'  ranks  and  remained  mfixed,  the  name  oonramiaig/ 
whatever  it  i^oet  with ;  water  poured  on  it  increased  its  violence ;  there,  were  no 
other  means  to  extinguish  it  but  hy  throwing  earth  upon  it.  Similar  darts  or 
arnnra,  which  W^re  twined  round  with  tar  and  piteh,  and  set  fire  to,  are  described 
fa|  Livy  (Ub.  zxL  e.  8.),  as  havingHbeen  made  eae  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
flf  SagimtDm,  wheti  beoiegCMl  by  the  Romans 

s  <£i  tlie  tops  of  the  antient  helmets,  as  well  as  in  those  now  in  use,  is  a  crest 
or  ridge,  fiBrmshed  with  omamentf^  some  of  the  antient  helmets  had  emUematio 
iyaies,  and  it  is  probeble  that  Bali^  Paul,  who  in  1  Theas.  v.  8.  terms  the  helmet 
tSs  Jbps  4^  galoatianf  refers  to  such  helmets  as  had  on  them  the  embleniuutic  re- 
eresention  of  hope.  Hii  meaning  therefore  is,  that  as  the  helmet  defended  the, 
Lead  from  deadljr  blows,  so  the  Stfpe  rfstivatUm,  (of  conquering  ^very  adversary, 
and  of  sqrmoonting  everr  difficulty,  throngh  Christ  strenj^enmg  the  Christum,) 
baih  en  tlie  promises  of  Ood,  will  ward  off,  or  preserve  hun  from,  the  frtal  eiwcU 
of  a&  temptations,  from  worldly  terrors  sad  evus,  so  that  they  shall  not  disorder 
fhe  imaginatSon  or  pervert  the  judgment,  or^eaase  men  to  desert  the  path  ofdntyy 
to  their  fiasl  distraction. 

ro^  tu.  28 


»0  MOkmyjSlfmn.  PiiilLa] 


HftriM  Am  empod  Ike  ^Miitud  soldier  vM^ikid  dhw  nooplr, 
ite  tooMB  woceedi  to  sbonr  hin  bow  he  kr  to  use  it :  be  wiefare 
9Mota»^Ftxijfb^  aJMoyr  vfkk  aU  frager  mi  Mt^pHtatm  w  At 
^  Bpriii  and  wattSkig  thereumto  wiA  M  pmeommce.  Tbe  Gieeb 
Md  olber  alitient  nations,  we  have  abeady  obsenred,  ofeed  «p 
prvma  before  diey  went  into  die  battle.  AHudingtotbiiiySiimPwl 
idcb  the  eahoitation  to  believerSi  fraying  ahoayi  at  aO  seaMasaod 
on  all  occasions,  with  all  prayer  (more  correctly,  mffUoilm  ibr 
What  te  good)  and  (Imprecation  of  eyil ;  a$id  waidiiajg  theremitd^ 
being  always  on  their  guard  lest,  their  s{Miitual  enemies  abould  suh 
prise  them-— <wi^A  ofi  peneveraneej  being  always  intent  od  their  object, 
ttd  never  lo^ng  sight  of  their  danger  or  of  their  mterest.^ 

In  tbe  Epistte  to  the  Romans,  the  apostle,  exhorting  men  to  re- 
nonnce  those  Ata  to  which  they  b«l  been  long  aocnstomed,  mi  t^ 
enter  apon  a  new  and  holy  life,  uses  a  beauti^  sinufitade^hoROwed 
from  tli^  custom  of  soldiers  throwii^;  off  their  qrdinaiy- habit  id  ordur 
to  put  on  a  suit  of  annonr*  The  night  is  fear  9^9  iheieyitt^ 
hmd :  Ut  us  ihertfare  cast  on  the  Hforks  ofdarknets^  anilti  «i  rn 
om  the  AlmovR  oflight.^  ^Rom«  xiii.  12.)  In  another  passage  he 
represents,  by  a  striking  sunile,  in  what  manner  ibe  aposties  were 
fortified  against  the  opporition  with  which  they  were  called  to  conflict 
m  this  world.  By  the  word  oftmAyiythe  p^wari^Chi,  iyde 
ARUouB  (f  ri^ethtsness  on  tbk  right  rand  Aim  m  TBI  uvf* 
(2  Cor- VI.  7.) 

m.  It  is  well  known  that  the  stmtest  subordinatiDn  and  obedieDee 
were  exacted  of  every  Roman  soldier.  An  aBusion  to  this  occun  id 
Matt.  viii.  8,  d. ;  to  understand  which  it  is  necessary  to  state  t  fev 
particulars  relative  to  the  divisions  irftheBiunan  army.  Theiriniuftf 
were  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  the  JfmMi,  the  Printkeij 
'^iji&ihe  TViam,  each  or  which  was  composed  of  tl;ar^  numfmv 
'  companies,  and  each  mauipulus  contained  two  centuries  or  bwidfeds 
of  men :  over  eveiy  company  were  placed  two  ceiiturioas,  wbo 
however  were  very  far  from  being  eftUu  in  rank  and  hoiKHir  tiioi^ 
possessing  the  same  office.  The  triarii  and  principes  were  esteeaied 
the  most  honourable,  and  had  their  centurions  elected  j&it,^  and  tbeff 
took  precedency  of  the  centgrioos  of  the  Hastati,  who  were  elected 
but.  The  humble  centurion,  who  besiradit  the  aid  of  the  ooin|Mf- 
aionate  Redeemer,  appears  to  have  been  m  this  last  order.  He  was  t 
man  under  aidhorit^  that  is,  of  the  Priiuzipes  or  Triarii,  and  M 
none %mder  him  but  the  hundred  men,  who  appear  tohave beea iot 
state  of  the  strictest  milita^  subordbation,  as  well  as  of  ioviai  sulh 
jectioQ  to  him.  /  am,  said  tbe  eentorioq,  a  man  under  aamer^ 
hoffing  eoUHere  under  me,,  and  I  say  to  thk  mikn^  Go»  and  hegMVi 
and  to  aiMiher^  Come,  and  he  comem;  and  to  my  ^aot  (Tu  dtuXMH»)i 

1  Dm.  ChMuQer,  Micknifht,  ^d  A.OaAe,  on  Eph.  Ti.  11^17.  la  tin  «^ 
6f  BLriiop  Home's  DiMioiirMs  (Works,  vol.  ▼.  pp.  Se-TS.)  the  rette  wiD  fid  •> 
admirable  and  animated  ozpeihioA  oTllie  Cbrtstian  axtiKMtr. 

»A«oet.,«©o  r«  f^ya  row  ^KotvvQ  m  tv^tf^mpO^  tte  M^rim  f^trdt-  IWg«llti»l^ 

f—     -T«s  v«iv^w««c,  yi^mMiruMi  ■|i>ti^i>.  fawetiB  ton,  b.  p»  Soe^  •flit'  uiw»»' 


Do  Au,  ami  ke  do€A  it.    'ftm  iqpplicaiHm  ef  hb  nfgnmcnl^  bA- 
it^eeeS  to  Christ,  seems  lo.be  this  >^J{1^  who  am  a  peraoo  subject 
10  die  c(»troul  df  others,  yet  hare  eoiae  «o  eoBmletely  subjeot  to 
nyself,  diet  I  can  say  to^me,  Come»  Mrf  Ae  eofncl/f,  fee*,  hew  xuich  , 
fuere  Aen  canst  thou  accotnplish  vvfaatsoever'thpu  wiliest,  being  under 

00  coatroul,  anct  leaving  aU  tniD^s  under  thy  oonunaod.^     . 

Tb^re  are  two  striking  passages  in  ArrianHi  Diacoerses  of  B^nctetus, 
which  greedy  ifflustrate  tnis  speech-  of  the  centurion  }^-«*j^a]di:^^  of 
the  Satumafia/he  S8yB-~^*i¥e  agreed' lo  fday  Agamemnon  an4 
Achilles;  4Ie  who  is  appointed  for  Agamemnon  says  to  me— *<€ro  to 
JkMlu^  (mdfiree  away  J9me»«'«— I  eo.^^*  Com E.'-^/cei9ie«">  Agam, 
(fiscoorsii^  on  idl  tbmgs  bemg  under  the  divine  inflection,  he  says  n*^ 
'^Wben  God  comnumdi  the  plants  to  UoMont,  tkej  bear  blotsoms. 
Whefl  he  eonmandi  them  to  6ear  teec^,  they  bearoeod.  When  he 
€ommand$  them  to  brivg  forth  fruity  they  put  forth  their frvit^  Wbea 
he'eosiiiiafiili  them'  to  rmenjii^ey  grow  ripe.  When  he  commajuU 
diem  so  Jade  ahd  sAeii  tJ&ir  ieoeer,  and  to  remain  inac^e,  and  ii^ 
vohred  (or  contracted)  within  themsekres,  they  thus  remam  and  are 
inactive.' 

Nor  is  the  military  subordanadon  adverted  to  by  the  centurion 
without  its  (almost  verbal)  parallel  in  niodem  times  in  die  East  >^ 
Knee-Ranah,  a  captive  Gfaoorldia  chief,  who  was  marching  to  the 
Britidi'head-qiiarters,7;-oo  being  interrogated  eoQcemng  the  modves 
that  induced  him  to  quit  his  native  land  and  enter  into  the  serviee  of 
the  Rajah  of  Nepal, — replied  in  the  foBomig  ^eryimniessive  maor 
aer>— -^  iAfy  nutHer;  the  rajah,  eemU  me :  He  say$  to  hu  peopUf^^ 
oae^^iBo  you  to  iSwrtehal;*  to  another^  ^Qo  jfouto  Casnmref  or  to 
any  Hsiantpwri.^ — *  My  Lord,  iky  tlave  obbts  ;  it  is  DG^m.^'^Naao 
ever  inquires  into  the  reason  of  an  order  of  the  rajah."^ 

In  his  Epistle  to  Timothy;  who  appears  to  have  been  gready  d^ 
jeded  and  'dispirited  by  the  opposition  he  met  widi,  St»  Paul  ammates 
lum  to  fortitude,  and  among  other  direcdons  encourages  him  to  en^ 
wmm  HAsosMu^  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  (2  ISm.  ii.  3;)— ^ 
and  what  hardship  a  Kom^  solc&er  supported,  die.  following  passage 
ill  Josephud  win  abundahdy  evince.  It  is  the  most  striking  commeor 
tary  upon  this  text  that  was  ever  writtett.  ^'  When  they  march  out  oi 
ibar  encampment,  diey  advance  in.  silence  and  in  great  decorum^ 
each  man  keeping  his  proper  rank  just  as  in  battle.  Tlieir  mfantry 
are  armed  with  breast«plates  and  helmets,  and  the^r  carry  a  swof4 
on  each  snde^  The  sword  they  wear  on  their  left  ade  is  byfar  the 
kngest,  ibr  that  on  the  ri^bt  is  not  above  a  span's  length.  TbM  se^ 
leet  body  of  infantry,  which  forms  part  c^  the  general's  Ufe^aitb,  i& 
armed'widi  lances  apd  bucklers^  but  the  rest  (tf  die  phafauuc  hli^e  a 
qmur  and  a'long  shield,  besides  which  they  bear  a  saw  and  a  basket^ 

1  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Matt.  Tm.  9. 

^  Arriaki'i  EiMctetiia,  book  i.  q.^.  §  1.  (Mn.  Carter's  tranalstioii;  vol.  i  |>.  113.) 
^Ibid.  boot;  i.  e.  14.    Ranhelii  Annotationes  in  Sacram  Seripturain.  ex  Heio- 

MiUH/kc.  Y9tA.  pp.  242, 243. 
IFraser'a  Notes  on  the  HUls  at  the  foot  of  the  Himah  Monntaina,  p.  1S6.  I#a- 

te,18a0.  4to. 


5»S  Jmkmp^fkin.  [PvtECk 

av8(Md»tDdftlNidi0t;  thejr  «bo  cq^  widi  tiMBu  a  ooid,'a  acUe,  a 
cbain,  and  prpvisioBS  fiir  thnoe  days !  ao  that  a  Rotiiaii  foptrBoidier  k 
but  very  little  diffisrant  from  a  bkmt  or  busdsn.*^ 

Accofftfuig  to  a  militaiyciialDin,  establi^Ml  in  an  early  poioiof  the 
commoiniealdi,  ereiy  Roman  sddier  oboae  bis.  favourite  conode ; 
and  bj  that  tie  of  friendahb  all  were  mutuaHy  bound  to  share  ereiy 
danger  with  their  ie&ows.^  Saint  Paul,  aBuding.  to  this  practice, 
termr  Epaphioditus  bis  companion  in  labour  oimI  fdHoi-^tiAx, 
(Phil.  ii«  25.)  Further,  it  is  well  known-  that  the  Romaa  aoldieis 
were  not  allowed  to  nuirry^  by  thb  prohibition  the  Roman  proYidenee, 
as  much  as  possible,  stiutying  to  keep  their  miiitary  disembarrassed 
from  the  cares  and  distractions  of  secular  life.  To  dus  law  the 
apostle  refers:  no  one  Hat  warr^th^  mrrASQLKrru  HtMSSLF  wxra 
THE  ArrAins  of  this  life  ;  that  be  nuuffleoH  him  toko  kaik  cAoaoi 
Am  to  be  oMMier.^  (2  Tim.  ii.  4.) 

The  names  of  those  who  died  or  were  cashiered  &>r  nusooadoct 
were  expunged  from  the  muster-rofl.  To  this  custcHn,  probably,  the 
following  text  alludes;  in  this  view  the  similitude  is  ^ry  soilaog,  / 
u3l  not  BLOT  OUT  his  nams  outrftke  book  qflife^  (Rev.  iii.  5.^) 

The  triumphant  advancement  of  the  Christian  rel^ioo-thfoifh  the 
world  St.  Paul  ^^ompares  to  the  irresistible  progrese  of  a  yictonous 
army,  before  which  every  fortUied  nlaeey  'and  all  ifvwmienk^  how 
formdabk  soever,  yielded  and  fell.  (2  Cor.  x.  4.)  For  tkewmM 
of  our  warfare  are  noixamai^  but  mighty  through.Ood^  tothifuBing 
doumofUronghoUff  caetiiig  down  tmaginuiionMtasut every  tki$i§iki 

1  Joflephns,  De  Bell.  JnA,  lib.  iii.  e.  5.  ^  5.  The  &llowi«g  pcHtonkn,  eoflaeted 
ftem  RoDuui  auUion,  will  confinn  and  lUiictireie  the  statenraBts  of  Jowytaii>7 
*'  The  load  which  a  Roman  loldiec  carried/  is  almost  incredible  (Virg.  Georg.  iii- 
346.  Horat.  dat.  ii.  10.):  Ti<^ual8  (eibdtut)  tor  fifteen  d^yn  (Cic.  Tobc-  ii.  15)l^)i 
■ometimes  more  (Lot.  Epit.  57.),  usually  com,  as  being  lifffater,  aometimef  dMt 
food  (C9aus  ciifus,  hiv.  iii.  27.),  utenoifa  (utensiUaf  ib.  42.)^  a  saw,  a  buket,  • 
piattock,  an  axe,  a  hook,  and  leathern. thong,  a  chain,  a  pot^  Ac.  (Li v.  zxyiii.  46. 
Horat.  Epod.  ix.  13.),  stakes,  usuiUly  three  or  four,  somethnes  twelve  (LirJil.^;); 
the  whole  amounting  to  sixty  pounds  weight,  besides  arms :  for  a  Btfdui  aofate 
^nsiderod  these  not  as  a  burden  bat  as  a  part  bf  himself  (arma  membra  vilitM 
ducebant.    Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  16.)V — ^Adam's  Roman  Antiouities,  p.  377. 

,  9  Livjf  lib.  iz.  c.  39.  Tacitus,  Hik.  lib.  i/c.  18. — Murphy's  note,  in  his  trivh- 
tien  of  Taeitas,  vol.  v;  p.  366.  8vo.  edit 

'3  Toic.df  marfvo^MMCr  twttiif  yvvauu^  ovs  tSwuvio  ik  yf. r#v  vi^uiv  tJC^- 
Dion  Cassiue,  lib.  Ix.  p.  961.  Reimar.  Tacitus  speaking  of  soom  Roman  veteruu 
•ays :  lfe<ioe  conjugiis  snscipiendis  neque  alendis  liberie  suetL  Taeiti  Ajtmkii 
lorn.  ii.  lib.  »▼.  eap.  zxvii.  p.  310.  Dublm. 

•  4  It  is  however  ponible  thai  this  allusion  majr  be  drawn  from  civil  life,  in  wfaieb 
case  the  meaning  of  the  above-cited  passage  wSl  be  this : — As  in  states  and  citiei, 
those  who  obtained  freedom  and  fellowship  were  enrolled  in  the  public  repittfs, 
which  enrolment  waas  their  title  tothe  privileges  of  citiaeas;  so  the  Kinr  or  Hci- 
fen,  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  ekiffages  to  preserve  in  his  register,  and  enrolnieiit,  ii 
the  book  of  life,  the  names  of  UiOse,  who,  like  the  faithiurmembers  of  the  eburcA 
of  Sardis.  in  a  corrupted  and  supine  aoeioty,  shall  preserve  allegiaiice,  aiuj  .* 
faithful  disdbarge  of  their  Christian  duties.  He  will  own  them  as  his  ftQow  ciU- 
Mns,  before  men  and  angels.  Compare  Matt.-  xx.  38.  Luke'  xii.  8.  See  also  Pm^ 
Ixix.  28.  Eaek.  xiU.  9.  Exod.  xxxiii.  33.  Dan.  xii.  1.  Mai.  in.  16.  Luke  z.  20.  Dr 
Woodhouse  on  the  Apocalypse,  p.  84.  • 

,  s  Avyara  rm  Om,  exeeedmg  powerful.  Moaes  is  called  asmec  tm  ^(m,  exeew- 
mg  beautiful.  AoU  viu.  20.    ^ 


VD.  Seet  11.3    Rmm  Bitei^iM  amid  tnumphs,  dlS 

txaiUA  %t9e^(igaiinii  i^  kfiunded^^  <f  Chd,  and  bringini^  into  eop- 
IfvHfjf  every  thowht  io  ike  obedience  of  Ghristi^  S^v^  spo^ 
prmciMftfees  andpqwn^  he  nutde  a  show  of  them  openly^  tntat^hing 
Over  tnetii* 

Bj  a  rerj  striking  metaphor,  taken  from  the  pay  of  a  soldier^  h« 
tepre^nts  tne  wages  with  which  sin  rewards  those  who  fght  tmder 
ber  bannetSfio  be  certain  and  inevitable  deatkr    The  wag^s^  of  stN 

IS  PEATH« 

Oor  Lord  In  that  wonderful  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jeni- 
salem  accurately  represents  the  Koman  manner  of  besi^ing  and 
taking  towns, — ^which  was  by  investing  the  place,  digging  a  deep 
trench  round  it,  and  encompassing  it  with  a  strong  waU,  to  prevent 
QRApe,  and  consume  the  inhabitants  by  famine,  'the  days  Juitt 
eome  upon  ihee^  that  thine  enemies  shall  tost  a  numcH*  about  Ihee^ 
and  COMPASS  thee  roiind,  and  keep  thee  in  on  ^veryside:  and  shall 
lay  ihee  even-with  the  grourid^  and  thy  children  within  Aee,  and  they 
smU  not  lea/ve  in  ihee  one  stake  upon  another;  because  thou  h^owest 
not  the  tisne  of  thy  visitation.  {Luke  pt.  42,  43.)  ' 

In  expAtiatmg  upon  the  difficulties  and  distresses  with  which  the 
first,  preachers  of  the  Gospel  conflicted,  the  apostle  Paul  in  a  strong 
figure  compares  their  situation  to  that  of  an  urmyyent  up  in  z  narrow 
place-^^mu^fid  on  every.  side-H^ut  not  totally  pteduded  .from  an 
eieajM^-^eu-  condition  to  the  last  d^ee  'perplexed  and  wretched^ 
yet^nof  ahogether  desperate  and  forl&m.  (2  Cor.  iv.  8.)  We  are 
trouUed  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed :  we  are  perplexed^  but  not 
in  despair. 

Once  mcMre,  as  amon^  the  other  miHtary  bonoura  and  recompences, 
rich  and  splendid  crovms,*  frequently  of  gold,  were  publicly  bestowed 
upon  the  illustrious  conqueror,  and  upon  every  man,  who  aicting 
aportfay  the  Roman  name,  had  distin^isoed  himself  by  his  v^dour  and 
his  virtue— -in  allusion  to  this  custom  how  beautiAil  an4  striking  are 
those  many  passages  of  sacred  Scripture,  which  represent  Jesus 
Christ,  before  angds  and  the  whole,  assembled.toorU,  aclpibwledgine 
and  applauding  distinguished  ^iety,  and  publicly  Conferring  crowns  01 
inunortal  glory  upon  persevering  and  victorious  bolhess.  Be  thou 
fakl^  usUo  deoA:  iwiU  give  thee  a  crowm  cfUfe.,  (Rev.  iL  10.) 
Biased  is  the  man  that  endureth  teng^teOion;  for  vmen  he  is  tried,  he 
shall  receive  thepuowv  of  life  (James  i.  12.),  which  the  Lord  AoA 

1  See  the  eooqueat  of  the  Gospel  and  its  triumph  oTer  idolatry  in  a  very  striking 
maimer  r^resented  bj  Eiuebins,  lib.  x.  p.  466.  U^ntab* 

*  Rom.  vi.  23.  Ofu>vut,  the  pay  of  a  soldier.  Oiptt^wv  rif  vrMxrcia,— canvfy 
cavrf(  apTv^cov  :  Bihnffing  money  to  pay  the  army.  Dkm.  Hajieam.  torn.  i.  p. 
568.    Oxon.   Aapttv  oywviti  re  km  /  oaXm  oimv  tdu  m'vrpaTut.  p.  587. 

^  Ev  iravTi  dXtPofUvoi  oXX'  ov  tmvoxupovfuvoi. 

4  Zrt^vovc  f  n  ^'«C  vuuoQ  9v%vovfypv9ovc  cXo/Si ;  He  reoeived  several  cfovms 
tfgoli  on  wsMOvaA  of  his  Tietories.  Dion.  Cassias,  lib.  xUi.  p.  334.  edit. '  Reimar. 
via.  etiam  notas  Fabricii  ad  ,loo.  Toi^  Zi  Sti  pawtpaniiraffi  km  ortfavov  tkaiat  . 
•Iwcf ;  Te  those  who  had  cononered  in  the  naval  engagement  he  mre  trewns  of 
•£te«.  lab.  xlix.  p.  597. ,  See  also  pp.  537.  ^-  ^  ^sephus  sajrs  that  Thus  gave 
crawma  ofgdU  to  those  who  had  disiingmshed  themselves  in  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  oTtfawvi  iittTtBa  xpvvovQ.  Bel.  Jnd.  lib.  vii.  p.  404:  See  bIso  p.  412.  Ha- 
▼dreamp. 
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jMMT,  fe  ihaU  retewe  a  cbowv  ^fj^cry^lktstfaikk  not  ewtn/.  (I  Pet 
^.  4.)  /  have  /ought  a  good  J&b,  /  ham  fimkti  mg  eMm,  / 
have  ktfi  the  fittih:  Heneefinih  &re  it  laid*  t^jf  fur  flieacBOim  4/ 
f^ibopttmeM,  ia/Ue&  de  XiOnI  rte  righttoui  pu^  JM  giw  m  cit 
tmUiay;.  and  not  to  wk  only,  kut  unto  414.  them  aim  that  hm  iU 
mearviig.  (3  Tim.  hr«  8.)         ^    - 

V .^  But  the  highest  mihtarj  bonoor  that  could  be  conferred  in  dw 
Roman'  stale  was  a  trivrnf^  or  edemn  firoeesakm,  ¥^  ipiadi  1 
vicfotious  geseral  cod  lus  army  advanced  tbrough  the  city  to  ia 
capHol ;  and  fvfaich  was  the  fnost  grand  and  magnificent  spectoeie 
ever  beheld  in  antient  times^  After  a  decisive  batde  gainedi  and  tiie 
complete  conquest  of  a  kingdom,  the  most  iUustrious  captisres  in  wi^ 
longs,  pdbces^  and  nobles,  with  their  wives  and  chudren,  lo  the 
perpetual  bfiimy  of  this  peq[>le,  were,  with  the  last  dishpoour  aad 
ignominy,  led  in  fetters  before  the  general's  cbarioc,  tltfoug)i  the  fN^ 
lie  ijtreets  of  Rome  \  scafiblds  being  every  where  erected^,  th^  stieete 
and  public  places  crowded,  and  the  barbarous  and  uncivilised  VJIM 
all  the  while  in  the  highest  excess  of  joy,^  and  in  the  full  fruitioD  of  s 
^pecude  that  was  a  rephMch  to '^humanity.  Nor  wa»  (Mily  die'  so- 
yereten  of  lar^  and  qpulent  kingdoms,  the  magnanimous  hero'  win 
had  fought  vahandy  fou^  for  his  country  and  l^lr  Ubeities^  diewedc 
and  tender  sex,  boim  to  a  hajqpi^  fiite,  and  yolmg  children'  ioseuaihle 
of  their  wretched  condition,  fed  in  ^  triumph ;  but  vast  niunbers  of 
v^ggons,  fiiUof  rich  furniture,  statues,  pictures,  plate,  vases,  ve^^  of 
which  diey  had  stripped  palaces  and  the  houses  of  the  peiA\  vA 
carts  loaded  with  the  arms  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  aod  iMb 
■  ■ "  ■ '     . '       ■■■■■■    ■    I     ■•     I    ■         ■  '  I        ■  I  ■  ■    -     ■     '  ,  " 

1  Bohiod  the  children  and  their  train  walked  Peneosliiniself  [the  canlire  ^ 
of  Macedon J  and  wearing  sandals  of  the  fashion  of  his  coontry.  He  hid  "g 
appearance  of  a  nnn  oTerwhelmed  with  terror,  and  whtwtf  reaaootuiao^  ^^^^W^ 
onder  the  load  of  his  nuafortunea.  He  was  fi^owed  by  a  great  noftiber  of  moM 
and  favourites,  whose  countenances  were  oppressed  with  sorrow ;  aad  wlw,  ig 
fixing  their  weepidg  eyes  oontinuallj  upon  tlieir  prince,  testified  to  the  spectttin 
that  It  wa«  his  lot  which  they  laraented,  and  that  they  were  ngardkni  of  tbair 
o'vn.  Piotarehi  Vit«,  in  JEmil/tom.  ii.  pp.  186, 187.  edit.  Briani. 

8  Thus,  at  the  cooclosion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Numidian  and  Carth^ 
ginian  csf^tire  generals  were  led  in  triumph.  Koi  Kapxvf^vn^  avrMr  sotWy*'*' 
Sffm  Tm¥  nffliwf^  ikiiipS^am.  Appian.  tent.  i.  p.  68.  edit.  ToQii.  A|B«L  IWO.  Be- 
▼acal  kiaM,  pfineea,  aad  generals  were  aJeo  ]od  in  Pompey'a  trinnpli.  Q^y*^ 
9t  Ktuh  KoXxMy  ffr^^rrovx^  OX0a*ijc,  km  UvSauw  fiankt^  Afc#r<^>oCi  "»  ** 
KiXuMV  TVfavyoi,  cat  lKv9mv  PamXuoi  yvvmatr  koi  iijtpwtc  t^mc  Ifiiffi'^y  ■* 
AXfiaimp  iyoy  km  Ut¥ai>ifOS  •  Aaoiuuv^f  hcwofxpe  t0w  UiOfii^fW  ytunpim 
Appian.  torn,  i.  p.  417. 

3  Plutarch,  in  his.  account  of  the  tiianipli  of  iEmilins  at  the  cooqoeat  of  Mtfr 
don,  repreaenU  this  tragical  circo^stance  in  a  very  afEbcting  manner.  The  vag* 
children  were  also  led  cantiyo,  and  along  with  them  a  train  of  nurses,  and  toloisi 
and  governors ;  aO  bathed  in  tears,  stretohing  out  their  hsnda  to  the  ^P^^*^ 
and  teachtn^  the  childsen  to  entreat  and  supplicate  their  mercy.  There  vera  tff» 
boye  and  a  girl*  whose  tender  age  reiidered  them  insenaible  to  the  greatno*  ^ 
their  calamity,  and  this  their  insensibility  ^was  the  most  affecting  circuiutaai^  » 
their  unhappy  coodition.  Plutarch.  £auL  torn,  ii,  p.  16C.  See  alao  Af9^  ^ 
417.  edtt  Amst.  1670.  .       ^ 

^  KMTilpac  ofMipovf ,  cm  Mpafw,  coi  ftaXat  sat  nwXiaoc.  Plstarch.  ibid,  p*  ^' 
AtW^^Mc  «X,i« /tt,  YP,^  B«B  also  AjipiiB.  ton- 

I  p.  68.  and  p.  4177   ToUii.^^ 
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die  oow^  of  die  entires  diej  had  coequered^  p3hged»  and  eastftYed, 
preceded  the  triuniphd  car.  Oa  this  toott  spfendid  occaskm^  im* 
peiial  Rome  was  a  ^cenrof  uoiyersal  festhrit]^ :  the  templee  Wlare  aH 
thnma  open,  were  adcmied  with  garijands,  and  filled  with  doada  of 
iaoeiise  and  the  richest  perfumes  ;3  the  spectators  were  clothed  in 
white  garments  r' hecatombs  of  fictims  were  datny^  and  the  most 
aianptuous  entertainments^  were  given. 

llie  illustrious  captives,  after  ImvlDg  been  dragged  thfou^  the  ci^ 
in  tUs  proo^ssion,  and  thus  pobUcly  exposed,  were  generally  impn- 
9oned,  ^duently  strangled  iind  despatched^  in  dungeons,  or  sold  for 
slav^^ — -To  several  of  these  well  known  circumstances,  attendijd^  a 
Raman  triumphj  the  sacred  writers  evidendy  allude  in  the  foUowmg 
passages,  h  ibejirst  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  a  great 
conquer,  who,  Wer  having  totally  vanqui^^  ami  wbjvgated  all  the 
aqniref  and  kingdoms  of  false  religion,  and  overturned  the  migb^ 
€$tablishment  of  Judaism  and  Paganism^  Supported  by  the  great  and 
powerfidy  celebrates  a  most  maenificent  tricmph  over  tibem,  hads 
them  in  j9re»ces5ton,  openlv  txptmnz  them  to  the  view  of  the  whole 
voRLB,  as  tlie  captives  ol  bis  ommpotence,  and  the  troplnes  of  his 
Gospel !  Having  spoiled  prindpaliiieM  and  powers^  he  made  a  show 
of  them  openly,  triumphing  ovfr  themfi — ^The  second  passage,  whose 
beautiful  and  striUog  imagery  is  taken  from  a  Roman  triumph^  occurs 
2  Cor.  ii.  14 — 16.  JVbto  thanks  be  unto  God^  who  alwajfi  causeth  us 
to  trvmjlk  in  Christ j  and  maketh  mamfest  (he' savour  ofhss  kncwUd^e 
hf  us  is.  every  place.  For  we  Ore  unio  6od  a  sweet  savour  of  Cknsty 
in  them  thai  are  saved,  and  in  them  tkatverish*:  to  the  one  we  are  a 
savour  i^  death  unto  death ;  and  to  the  oAer,  ofl^e  unto  i^e.  In  this 
passage,  God  Almi^ht)r,  in  veiy  striking  sentiments  and  language,  is 
represented  as  leading  the  Aposdet  in  triumph^  through  the  world 

1  Agifti  fwcmfMorrtf  nMm^cXiM,  -MyuoyMi  fiftvnt  •fy9p9V  c.  X.  ,  Stra  fura  rwrwt  «k  f 
««Rw  va^wps  ftfQitrn^    Fhitarch.  Umki  ii-.p.  184.    Appian.  p.  417. 

a  Hms  Is  «M(  wuMtro,  km  §ttfavm*  km  OvfMftKTttv  n9  wX/fptn*  Pltttareh.  torn.  1.  g.  496. 
Or.  8vo.' 

3  NiveMadfranaQiimtos.  Jmrenal.  8at.z.ver.46.  KaSiyiii mSm t«oiyym«, 
Plntoreii.  p.  496.  Staph. 

*  llcr«  mrrvof  ivyerr*  ;|^(>MO«pi»  rpo^oi  jSbvc,  bwTw  tucMt,  lUTpmt  qmcMtfyM  km  9Ttjifum. 
After  tlMM  were  led  one  hundred  and  twenty  fti  oxen,  which  nad  their  korae 
gilded,  and  which  were  adorned  with  rihbona  ^ani  girlaads.    Plotaroh.  ii  p.  186. 

A  A^jMfiMWf  It  cf  TV  KMirwXior  h  ScfvuM',  rqv  f»  «M«vv  mmrawiir,  Avnm  in  nts 
^Omsn  Amp  c9ff  emv,  tt  n  tipvw    Aj^ian.  torn.  i.  ^.  59.  edit  Amit.  1670. 

'  llMpr)>%»ir  I*  If  KamrmXwff  vfiom  tw  MX/MkwtmWf  ^  htfn  tw  ^BtmuSMS  t 
ni»  [.MiAcf^.}    Appian.  p.  418.    Foi  .......        i.  ^     • 

having  been  ezpoMd,  and  dragged  1 

mediately,  after  the  prooession  was  < 

ailerwarda,  AftanSmUf  atStn  mf^p^9n'^  «h  Ttyfrnnn  htrtftv*    AppiaiTde  Bellis  Mithrid. 

p.  419.  Amat  1670.    See  alto  p.  403. 

7  Longe  idarimoa  captivoe  ex  EtmacSa  ante  cnmun  dazit.  qniboa  anb  haala 
vvnmndatia.    Livy,  lib.  ▼!.  p.  409,  edit.  Els.  1634. 

s  Coloaa.  n.  15.  epuM^cvMr  evrwr,  Leading  them  in  triamnh. 

a  e^tmffitmvn  IpMc,  Cauaeth  oa  lo  tiinmph ;  rather^  leadeUi  oa  about  in  triumph. 
BSmm^cvH  km  av«f»a9.  He  waa  led  in  trioaiph  and  then  put  to  death.  Appian. 
p.  40d.  Amat  1670.  '*  The  Oreek  word,  Sfimffitown,  which  we  render  emuM&tk  us 
to  iruLMpk,  properly  ligniliea  to  trkaikph  Mar,  or  to  lead  tii  trmipA,  aa  onr  trana- 
litora  thMunlvM  have  rigfafly  rendered  it  in  another  place,  Cotoaa.  ii.l&  And 
ae  the  aportle'atraenMning  if  plainly  thia:  Now  thiiuu  be  to  God,  who  ahmye 
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diowkig  thmi  ovciy  wmio  ss'  uib  mom^nieiits  of  his  gmce  tnd  wtemfj 
and  bj  their  mepns  diffumg  in  everj  place  the  odMir  of  the  knoir- 
ledge  of  God-^  reierence  to  a  triumph^  when  aU  the  temjrfes  were 
film  with  fragrance,  and  the  whde  airhreathed  perfume :— -and  the 
apoatle,  oonlinimig  the  allusion,  adds,  that  dus  odour  woaU  pcors 
the  metos  d  the  tahatidn  of  soitie,  and  destruction  of  ot|ias — as  in 
a  triumph,  after  the  pomp  and 'procession  was  eofuhtdedj  some  of  tba 
captives  were  put  to  ikolA,  others  taved  alioe.^ 


triumphfltli  orer  m  in  Chriit :  leading  ua  abimt.in  triiumpk,  u  it  wete  ia  i 
ptoeeMion.  This  yieldt  a  moit  conptioiu  and  beauUfol  aense  of  his  words.  And 
IB  ordsr  to  display  tha  ftrce  of  his  nne  sentiiiieiit,  in  its  iiill  compass  and  aztsat, 
kt  it  ba  oboarTedy  that  whan  St.  Paul  reprasents  himsslf  and  other%  as  hmng  kd 
about  in  triumph,  like  So  manj  captiTes,  bjr  the  proyailin^  power  and  eifica^  of 
Goi^  graipa  and  tmth,  his  words  naturally  imply  and  su^^fest  three  thin^  worthy 
af  paitiwar  noCioa  and  attention ;  naoaalr,  a'contast,  a  victory,  and  an  open  ahmr 
af  this  victory.  (BrekelTs  Discourses,  pp.  141,143.)  <<  Whife  God  waslaadingskoat 
#neh  man  in  triumph,  he  made  them  very  serviceable  and  snccessfial  in  prosMliDf 
Christian  knowiad^  in  every  place  wherever  they  came.    (Ibid.  p.  151.) 

1  Brflning's  Oompendinm  Anftii|uitatum  GraMaram  e  |>rolanb  saoarmn,  pa. 
107—136.;  and  his  Appendix  da  Triun^ho  Romanonim,  pp.  4I5r-d34. ;  Lydii 
Distriba  da  Triumpho  Jesn  Christi  in  Cruoa,  pp.  28&--dOO.  of  his  work,  intitalsd 
Florum  Sparam  ad  Historiam  Passionis  Jesu  Christi  (Dordrecht,  1973.  Idna.): 
Harwood's  hUrodiiction  to  the  New  TastamaQt,  voL  ii.  pp.  99—34.  47—^ 
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PART  IIL 

fACEED  JUITianiTIXS  OF  THE  JEWS.  AND  OF  OtHUtMATlOin  tltelCIIBll^ 
T4IXT  MENTIOITEP  HT  TjHE  SC&tPTTTiUa 


CHAPTER! 

OF   8ACREO  PLACES* 

L  HE  whole  world  bein^  the  worknuoiship  of  God,  there  is  no 
niace  m  which  men  may  not  testify  th«r  reverence  for  His  supreme 
Majesty.  From  the  very  &8t  beginning  of  lime  God  had  always 
some  pfaM^  appn^riated  for  the  sdemn  duties  of  religious  worship. 
Adam,  even  durmg  his  cbiitmuance  in  Paradise,  had  some  place 
where  to  present  himself  before  the  Lord ;  and,  after  his  expi^bn 
thence,  his  sons  m  like  manner  had  whither  to  bring  their  oblations 
and  sacrifices.  This  probabh^  was  the  reason  why  Cain  did  not 
imme&tely  fidl  upoh  his  brother,  when  his  ofierine  was  refused,  be- 
cause peilmps  iiie  solemnity  and  religion  of  the  place,  and  sensible 
qipearance  of  the  divine  Majesty  there,  struck  him  widi  a  reverential 
awe  that  midit  cause  him  to  defer  his  viflanous  design  tiU  he  came 
ktfo  the  field,  where  he  dew  him. 

.  The  patriarchs,  both  before  ahd  .after  the  Hood,  used  altars  and 
mountains  and  groves  for  the  same  purpose :  thus  we  read  of  Noah's 
building  an  akar  to  the  Lord,'  and  offering  burnt  ofierings  upon  it. 
(Gen.  viii.  20.)  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  die  worship  of  the 
true  God,  erected  altars  wlierever  hejMtched  his  tent  (Gen.  xii.  8. 
and  xiii.  4.) :  He  planted  a  grove  in  Beersbeba,  and  called  diere  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xxi.  33.) :  and  it  was  upon  a  mountain 
that  God  ordered  him  to  aSkt  up  his  son  Isaac.  (Gen.  xxii.  2.)  Jacob 
ID  particular  called  a  place  by  tne  name  of  God's  House,  where  he 
voired  to  pay  the  tithes  of  all  that  God  should  give  him.  (Gen.  xxviii. 

In  the  wfldemess,  where  die  Israelites  themselves  had  no  setded 
habitatioDS,  they  had  by  God's  coramand  a  moving  tabernacle ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  fixed  in  the  land  of  promise,  God  appointed  a 
temple  to  be  buih  at  Jerusalem,  which  David  intended,  and  his  son 
SdooKm  perfinrmed :  afier  the  first  temple  was  destroyed,  anodier 
was  buih  m  the  room  of  it  (Earn  iii.  8.),  which  Christ  himsdf  owned 
ix  his  htnue  cf  prayer  (Matt  xxi.  IS.),  and  which  both  he  and  his 
ipofdes  firequented,  as  well  as  the  sjmagogoes. 

In  the  very  ^rst  ages  of  Christianity  we  see  in  the  sacred  wridn^s 
more  than  ptMbie  footsteps  of  some  determined  places  for  their 
aokmn  assraabUes,  and  peculiar  only  to  that  use«    Of  thb  nature  was 
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that  taper  roam  into  wliicli  the  qx)stles  and  disciples,  alter  tbeir  re- 
timi  from  our  Saviour's  ascensioD,  went  up  as  into  a  place  comEDodjr 
known  and  separated  to  divine  use.  (Acts  i.  13.)  Such  another  (if 
not  the  same)  was  that  one  phice^'in  which  they  were  aB  assembled 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  wheo  the  -Hcfy  Gho^  visibly  came  down 
upon  them  (Acts  ii.  1.) ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable  because  the 
multitude,  who  were  lootAf  draagen  of  eoery  naiian  wMbr  kmes, 
came  so  readily  to.  die  place,  upon  the  first  rumour  of  so  extraoh 
dmary  an  mcident,  which  supposes  it  to  be  conmxnly  kDOvm  as  the 
place  where  Christiaiis  used  to  meet  together.  And  as  many  of  the 
first  believers  sold  their  houses  and  lanS^  and  hid  the  nxme^  at  the 
apostles'  feet,  to  suppty  the  necesaties  of  the  church,  so  it  is  not 
tmlikely  that  others  might  give  their  houses,  or  at  least  some  coo- 
venient  room  in  it,  for  a  place  of  worship ;  whidi  may  be  the  reason 
why  the  aposde  so  often  saktes  such  and  such  a  person,  and  the 
church  in  his  house  (Rom.  xvi.  6.  f  Cor.  xvi.  19^  Coloss.  iv.  15.): 
for  that  this  salutation  is  not  used,  merely  because  tbeir  families  ivere 
Christians,  a]qpears  firom  other  sahitatioDs  of  the  same  apostle,  .idwre 
Ariaiobulus  and  Narcissus,  kc.  are  saluted  with  tbeor  hoosdioid. 
(Rom.  xvi.  10,  11.  2  Tim.  iv.  19.) 

Solomon,  mdeed,  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  acknowledges 
that  the  heaven  of  heaveue  couU  not  contain  Qod,  and  wmck  Im  ike 
house  lokieh  he  had  buUt  Asm.  (1  iSings  vitt.  27.)  But  it  wiD  not 
therefore  foUow,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  pkces  tobesppio- 
priated  to  divine  worship :  these  are  requisite  for  this  puqutet 
that  all  die  offices  of  religion  nuy  be  perfimned  frith  more  decency 
and  solemnity,  and  by  such  structures  to  defend  us  from  many 
inconveniences,  which  would  extremely  incommode  us  in  payiog 
our  duty  to  Ood.  It  is  the  sanoe  thing  doubtless  to  the  Aimi^ 
wherevw  we  pray,  so  l<Hig  as  we  pray  with  a  •  pious  mind  aixi  a 
devout  heart,  and  make  the  subject  of  our  prayers  such  good  dsngs 
as  he  has  permitted  us  to  ask ;  but  it  was  not  coosialeDt  widi  & 
preservation  of  the  Jewish  sUte  and  religion,  that  God  should  be 
publicly  worriupped  in  every  place ;  for,  since  the  Jews  were  so 
every  side  surrounded  with  idobtors,  it  was  hi^dy  necessaiy  that 
in  all  divine  matters  there  should  be  a  strict  unioo  between  them 
all,  both  in  heart  and  voice,  and  consequently  that  diey  shodd  aB 
meet  together  in  one  place  to  worship  God,  lest  they  should  ^ 
into  idolatry,  which  actndly  came  to  pass  eftrar  the  kingdom  ivts 
divided,  and  the  places  of  worship  by  that  means  became  disODCt; 
and  therefore  though  Sofemon  knew  very  wdl  diat  in  every  phce 
God  was  ready  to  hear  the  pray^s  of  devout  suj^dicants,  yet  fo 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  unity,  he,  at  the  conseoratioB  of  tht 
temple,  thought  proper  to  leave  tms  impression  on  the  minds  of  die 
people,  diatasGod  had  ordained  be  shouM  be  ptddicly  worsUpped 
in  die  manner  prescribed*  by  him,  so  he  would  be  fixiad  more 
exorabk  to  the  prayers  which  were  ofiercd  up  in  that  ^emple  (as  the 
place  of  pubKc  wonfaip)  rather  tium  in  any  ollier  pbce,  thereby  to 
excite  them  to  resort  frequently  to  it.    h  is  beyond  all  doubt,  bow- 
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e?er,  diftt  tnous  persons  ftiik>Dg  die  Je^  wbrdhipped  QoA  visa  lii 
private,  and  in  their  families ;  in  winch  they  might  be  assisted  bj  the 
priests  aiid  Levites,  who  hathig  no  distinct  portiofn  of  the  land  allotted 
to  diem,  were  dispersed  among  all  the  tribes;  and  thus  it  is  said  of 
Daniel,  d)at  in  his  chamber  he  kneekd  up<m  his  kneet  three  iimei  a 
day,  and  prayed^  and  gave  ihankt  befofe  Ood.  (Dan.  vi.  lO.j 

There  were  seretal  public  daces  appropriated  by  the  Jews  for 
refigious  worsUp,  vie,  1.  The  Tabemade^  which  in  time  gave  place 
to  2.  The  TenMe^  both  of  which  are  oftentimes  m  Scripture  called 
die  sanctuary ;  oetween  which  there  was  no  other  difl^nce  as  to 
the  principal  design  {though  there  was  in  beauty  and  workmanship) 
dian.  that  the  tabernacle  was  a  moveable  temfrie,  as  the  temple  was 
an  imnunreaUe  tabernacle ;  on  whidi  account  die  tabernacle  is  some* 
tknes  called  the  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  9.  and  iii.  3.),  as  the  temple  is 
somethnes  called  die  tabernacle.  (Jer.  x.  20.  Lain.  ii.  6.)  3.  There 
were  also  pkces  of  worship  called  hi  Scripture  Higk  places,  used 
ptomiscuoualy  daring  die  times  of  bodi  the  tabem«^  and  temple 
HDtS  the  captivity ;  and  hndy,  there  were  Synagogues  among  the 
Jews,  and  odier  |»laces,  used  odIy  for  prayer,  called  proseu^a  or 
orofoftef,  which  chiefly  obtained  met  the  ci^vity ;  of  these  various 
striictoires  some  atcoum  will  be  found  in  die  (iritowmg  section. 
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SECTION  L 


or   THE  TABEEKACLE. 

I.  D^erent  Tabernacles  in  use  dmong  the  Isradites.-^tl.  TttE  Ta- 
bernacle, <o  caUed  byway  of  eminence^  not  ofllgyptian  Origin,-^ 
Jbs  Materials: — ^III.  Form  and  ConstrutHon  of  the  Tabernacle.-^ 
Jls  ContenU.-^lV.  lu  Mgtatums. 

1.  AlENTION  is  made  in  die  Old  Testament  of  diree  dilGferent 
tabemacles  previously  to  die  erection  of  Solomon's  temple.  The 
fintj  which  Moses  erected,  is  called  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
goAoH  (Ezod.  xxxiii.  7.) ;  here  he  gave  audience,  heaAl  causes, 
and  inquired  of  Jehovah,  and  here  aJso  at  &rst,  peihaps  the  pubfc 
offices  df  religion  were  solemnised.  The  second  tabernacle  was  diat 
erected  by  Moses  for  Jehovah,  and  at  his  express  command,  partly 
to  be  a  palace  of  his  presence  as  the  king  of  Israel  (Exod.  xl.  34, 
35.),  and  partly  to  be  the  medium  of  the  most  solemn  public  worship, 
which  the  people  were  to  pay  to  him.  (26—29.)  This  tabernacle 
was  erected  on  the  first  Asy  of  the  &vt  month  in  the  second  jrear 
after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  third  public 
ubemacle  was  that  erected  by  David  in  his  own  city,  for  the  recep- 
tion tyf  the  ark,  when  he  received  it  from  the  house  of  Obed-Edom. 
(2  Sam.  vi.  7.  1  Chron.  xvi.  1.)  Of  the  second  of  these  taberna- 
cles we  are  now  to  treat,  which  was  called  the  tabernacle  by  way 
of  disdncdon.    It  was  a  moveable  cbapel,  so  contrived 'as  to  be 
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tikea  to  pieees  aid  put  together  aguo  at  pleaaire,  fcr  the  conre- 
Dienee  of  caRjriog  it  firom  place  to  place. 

n.  It  bas  been  imagmed  that  this  taberoacle,  together  with  all  its 
finmiture  and  qnurteDaoces,  was  of  Egyptian  oripn :  that  Moses  pro- 
ejected  it  after  w  fiishioo  of  some  such  structure  adiich  be  had  oIk 
served  b  Eflfptt  and  which  was  m  use  aoiong  other  nations ;  or  that 
God  directM  it  to  be  made  with  a  view  of  indulging  the  kradites  in 
a  compliance  widi  their  customs  and  modes  of  worship,  so  iar  as  tfaece 
was  oothii^  in  than  directly  sinful.  The  heathen  nations,  it  is  trvie, 
bad  such  tabemacks  or  portable  shrines  as  are  alluded  to  1^^  the 
proj^iet  Amos  (v.  26.^,  which  might  bear  ^  great  resembhoce  lo 
that  of  the  Jews;  but  it  has  neither  been  proved,  nor  is  it  probable, 
that  they  had  diem  b^ort  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Almigbty  so  iar 
condescended  to  indulj^  the  Israelites,  a  wajrward  people,  and  prone 
to  idolatnry  as  to  iotnMiuce  them  into  bis  own  worship,  b  is  &r 
more  likely  diat  the  heathens  derived  their  tabernacles  from  that  of 
the  Jews,  who  had  the  whole  of  their  religion  immediately  from  God, 
than  that  the  Jews,  or  rather  that  God  should  tak9  diem  froai  the 
heathens.^ 

The  materials  of  the  tabentade  were  provided  by  the  people ; 
every  one  brought  bis  oblatioo  according  to  his  ability  :  those  oftfae 
first  quality  (Kflfered  gold,  diose  of  a  middle  condition  broug^  siWer 
and  brass  and  shittim-wood  f  and  the  offerings  of  the  meaner  sort 
consisted  of  yarn,  fine  linen,  goats-hair  and  skins;  nor  were  tbe 
women  backward  b  contributbg  to  this  work,  for  they  wiffingly 
brought  b  their  bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments,  and  such 
of  them  as  were  skilful  b  ^nning  made  yam  and  thread.  In  short, 
the  liberalit|r  of  the  people  on  this  occasion  was  so  great,  that  Moses 
was  obliged  by  procfamatioo  to  forbid  any  more  (»Bering3,  and  thereby 
restrab  tbe  excessive  zeal  of  the'  people  for  diat  service.  (Ezod. 
ixxv.  and  zxxvi.) 

This  tabernacle  was  set  up  in  die  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  carried 
along  with  the  Israefities  fnmi  place  to  place  as  diey  journeyed  to- 
wards Canaan,  and  is  often  called  die  tabernacle  of  the  coogr^a- 
tion.  The  form  of  it  amiears  to  have  cbsely  reaembled  our  raodem 
tents,  but  it  was  much  la^er,  having  die  sides  and  roi^  secured 
with  boards,  hangings,  and  coverings,  and  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  large  outer  court,  which  was  encbsed  by  pillar^  posted 
at  equal  distaioces,  whose  spaces  were  filled  up  with  curtabs  fixed 
to  these  pillars :  whence  it  is  evident  that  this  tabernacle  consisted 
first  of  the  tent  or  house  itself  which  was  covered,  and  next  of  the 


1  The  bypolliMu  ibove  nolicad  wasadTancad  by  Spencer  in  his  laamad,  bat  a 
many  ramcU  fanciful  treatise,  J[>e  Legibua  HebraBorum,  lib.  iii.  diss.  i.  c.  3.  and  diaa. 
▼i.  c.  1.  Hia  ifgamaAM  were  examined  and  refuted  by  Buddeos  in  hia  Historia 
Eeeleuatiea  Veteria  TBatamenti,  part  i.  |»p.  310.  648. 

a  Thia  fAitttai-wood  ia  auppoaad  to  hare  been  either  thiT  i frarra  nrthern^r. 
boUi  which  grow  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria.  The  acaciaia  delineated  by  Prober 
Alpmiia,  De  Plantia  JBgVptiaeia,  e. 4.  HasMlquist  found  H  in  PaleatSna  (Tow^ 
th»  Lerut,  p.  SSO.),  and  Dr.  Pocoeke  found  H  both  on  Mount  Stoai  and  m  Effrpt 
The  tedar  baa  been  already  mentioned.  ^^ 
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coivt  tbat  Airrounded  it,  which  was  open :  all  which  aie  minuceljr 
and  exactfy  described  in  Exod.  xxy. — ^xxx.  xxxvi.-— iJ,  from  whidb 
thapcecs  die  following  particulars  are  abridged. 

m.  The  tent  itseff  was  an  oblong  square,  thirty  cubits  m  length, 
and  ten  in  height  and  breadth.  The  indde  of  it  was  divided  i^  a 
Tea  or  haonng,  made  of  rich  embroidered  linen,  -  which  parted  the 
bolj  tilaee  mm  the  My  of  holies.  The  holy  place,  (which  is  called 
die  first  taberMckf  Heb.  ix.  2.  6.)  was  twenty  cubits  Jong,  and  tea 
wide ;  and  the  holy  of  holies,  (called  die  second  tabemade^  Heb.  ix. 
7.)  was  ten  cubits  kng,  and  ten  broad.  In  the  holy  place  stood  die 
abir  of  incense  oyerl«d  with  gold,  die  table  of  showbread,  -consisdng 
of  twehre  loaves,  and  the  great  candlestick  of  pure  gold,  ccuitaining 
sefen  branches :  none  of  the  people  were  allowed  to  go  into  the 
holy  place,  but  pdy  the  priests.  Tiie  holy  of  holies  (so  called  be- 
cause it  was  the  most  sacred  place  of  die  tabemacle,  into  which 
none  went  but  the  high  priest)  coq^ned  in  it  the  ark,  called  the  ark 
of  the  testimony  (Exod.  xxv.  22^)  or  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  (Josh. 
iv.  7.)  Ttis  was  a  small  chest  <Nf  coffer  mdde  of  shittim-wood,  ovei^ 
hid  with  gold,  into  which  were  put  the  two  tables  of  the  law  (as  well 
the  broken  ones;  say  the  Jewa^  as  the  whole)  with  the  pot  of  manna, 
and  Aaioa's  rod  that  budded  (Heb.  ix.  4.),  which  passage  of  the 
aposde  exdains  what  is  meant  by  the  pot  of  manna  being  laid  up 
before  the  Lord  (Exod.  xvi.  33.),  and  Aaron's  rod  being  laid  bef(»e 
die  tesdmony  of  the  Lotd  (Numb.  xvii.  10.),  dnU  is,  within  the  very 
ark  itself;  for  though  when  this  ark  was  put  afterwards  into  the 
temple  of  Sokxnon,  it  is  declared  that  there  was  nothing  m  it  save  the 
two  tables  which  Moses  put  therein. at  Horeb  (2.  Chron.  v.  jO.),  yet 
that  might  be  owing  to  the  various  accidents  which  befel  it  wmle  in 
die  bands  of  the  PUlistbes  and  others. 

The  lid  or  covering  of  this  ark  was  wholly  of  solid  gold,  and 
caOed  the  m^rcy-seat :  at  the  two  ends  of  it  w^re  two  cherubim  (or 
hieroglyphic  fibres,  the  form  of  wluch  it  is  impossible  iSow  to  asoer* 
tain)  koking  .inwards  towards  each  other,  with  wings  expanded, 
which,  embracing  the  whole  circumference  of  the  mercy-seat,  met 
OQ  eadr  side  in  the  nuddle.  Here  the  Shechinah  or  Divine  Pre- 
sence rested,  both  in  the  tabemacle  and  temple,  and  was  visibly 
seen  m  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  over  it.  (Lev.  xvi.  2.)  From  this 
die  divine  oracles  were  given  out  by  an  audible  voice,  as  often  as 
Jehovah  was  consulted  on  behalf  of  his  people.  (Exod.  xxv.  22. 
Numb.  vii.  89.)  And  hence  it  is  that  God  is  so  often  said  in  Scrip- 
tore,  to  dwell  beiwem  the  cherubim  (2  Kings  xix.  15.  Psal.  Ixxx.  l.|, 
because  there  was  the  seat  or  throne  of  the  visible  appearance  of  his 
g^oty  among  them ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  not  only  in  the 
temple,  when  they  came  op  there  to  worship,  but  every  where  else 
in  their  dispersion  through  the  whole  world,  irtienever  they  prajred, 
diey  turned  their  faces  towards  die  place  where  the  ark  stood,  and 
directed  all  their  devotkins  that  way.  (1  Kmgs  vK.  48.  Dan.  vi.  10.) 
The  boards  or  planks,' of  which  the  body  of  the  tabemacle*  was 
composed,  were  forty-eight  m  number,  each  a  cubit  and  a  half  wide, 
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and  len  etiUts  Ughb  Twen^'  of  them  were  required  to  make  up 
oBe  ride  of  the  tabernacle^  and  twenty  the  other,  aod  at  the  west  end 
of  it  were  the  other  eight,  which  were  all  let  into  one  another^  by  two 
taoODS  abofve  and  below,  and  compacted  together  by  bars  nmniDg 
jbom  one  end  to  the  other ;  4>ut  the  cast  end,  which  was  the  ttitry, 
was  open,  and  only  corered  with  a  rich  curtain  of  blue  sitk,  and  fine 
twined  linen,  wrou^t  with  needle-work.  The  roof  of  the  tabernacle 
was  a  square  fivne  of  fdanks,  resting  upon  dior  bases,  and  cfter 
these  were  eorerittgs  or  curtams  of  different  kinds ;  of  which  the  first 
M  the  kiside  was  liiade  of  fine  linen,  curiously  anbrmdered  htk  va- 
rious colours  of  crhnson  and  scarlet,  purjde  and  hyacinth.  The  nest 
was  made  of  coats-hatr  curiously  wove  together ;  and  the  last,  or 
outmost,  was  of  sheep  and  badgers-dcins  (some  dyed  red,  and  others 
of  azure  blue),  which  served  to  preserve  the  other  rich  curtsiBs  from 
die  rain,  and  to  protect  the  tabernacle  itself  bom  the  injuries  of  the 
weather.  • 

Round  about  the  tabernacle  was  a  large  obbng  court,  an  bun* 
dred  cubits  bug,  and  fifty  broad,  ^compass^  with  piOars  overlaid 
with  silver,  and  whose  capitals  were  of  the  same  metal,  but  their 
bases  were  of  brass.  Ten  of  these  pillars  stood  towards  the  west, 
six  to  the  east,  twenty  to  the  north,  and  twenty  to  the  soudi,  at  five 
cubits  distance  fi*om  each  other.  Over  these  hung  curtains  in«de 
of  twined  linefi  thread  in  the  manner  of  net-work,  which  surrconded 
the  tabernacle  on  all  ades^  except  at  the  entrance  of  the  court,  which 
was  covered  with  a  curtam  made  of  richer  materials.  Nearly  in 
the  centre  of  this  court  stood  a  brazen  vessel,  caltod  the  brazen 
hver,  in  yAAoh  the  j^ests  washed  their  htods  and  feet,  whenever 
they  were  to  ofler  sacrifices,  or  go  into  the  tabernacle ;  and  directly 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  die  tt3>emacle  stood  the  brasen  ahar  of 
bumvofiisrings,  in  the  cf&n  air,  that  die  fire  which  was  kept  perpe- 
tually upon  it,  and  the  smoke  arising  from  the  victims  that  were 
bumt  mere,  might  not  spoil  the  inside  of  the  tabernacle :  at  the 
four  comers  of  this  altar  there  was  sometbkig  Kke  four  hcmis,  and 
as  the  ahar  itself  was  holbw  and  open  both  et  top  and  bottom,  from 
these  hOffis  there  hung  a  grate  made  of  brass,  (fastened  with  four 
rings  and  four  chuns)  on  which  the  wood  and  the  sacrifices  were 
bumt )  and  as  die  ashes  fell  tltfough,  they  were  received  below  in  a 
pan. 

There  is  no  preempt  in  the  law  to  make  the  ahar  a  privil^d 
place,  but  in  conformity  to  the  customs  of  other  nations  the  Jewb 
seem  to  have  done  it ;  for  from  the  words  in  Exod.  xxi.  14.  where 
God  ordeff«d  the  w^U  murderer  io  ie  taken  frtm  fas  atiary  A^  he 
may  die^  it  seems  unquestiodably  true,  diat  both  in  the  wiMeroess 
and  afterwards  in  C^fiaftn,  tUs  lilter  cominued  a  sanctuary  for  (hose 
who  fled  unto  it ;  and  very  probably  H  was  the  horns  of  tUs  sltar 
(then  at  Gibeon)  that  Adoidjah  and  Joa%  took  hold  of  (1  Kings  i.  SO. 
and  H.  28.),  for  Ihe  temple  of  Sobmott  was  not  then  m*ected.^ 
— "   '    i».  I  ■  —  -  •-        --  ■  ■-■  ■-'-  — 

1  K  W«»i4MI  atom  tluB  and  other  puii4ret(tf8eriptaTe;t]i«tl^ 
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Tlie  fife  that  was  upoo  diis  dtar  of  bttmtHkflTeriQgs,  was  at  first 
airaeuleNislir  kindled  by  God,  when  Aaron,  after  the  con$ecration 
of  fanosetf  and  his  sons,  ofibred  their  first  bumtfofiering  for  them- 
sehnes  and  the  people  ;  at  which  time  it  pleased  God,  as  a  token  of 
his  approbation,  to  consume  the  victiati.  with  fire.  (Levit  ix.  24.) 
God  had  beforehand  ordered  that  the  fire  oo  this  altar,  when  once 
kindled,  dioold  never  jj^  out.  (Levit.  vi.  12,  13.)  It  was  reckoned 
IB  impious  [»esamption  to  moke  use  of  any  other  but  diis  sacred 
fire  in  burning  incense  before  the  Lord ;  which  was  suffioientlv  noti- 
fied to  Aaron  by  an  injunction  given  him,  that  he  was  to  fight  the 
iDcense  ofiered  to  God,  in  the  most  holy  place  on  the  great  day  of 
expkuon,  at  this  fire  only.  (Lev.  xvi.  i2,  13.)  Netwithstandtng 
wiuch  prohibhbn  Nadafo  and  Abihu,  two  unhappy  sons  of  Aarooi 
forgetful  of  their  duQr,  took  their  censers,  and  putting  common  fire 
io  them,  hid  incepse  thereon,  and  offered  strange  fire  before  the 
Lord,  b  their  daily  niinistrations,  which  profane  approach  Gkid  im** 
mediately  resented ;  for  we  are  told  that  a  fire  Vfcnl  md  ftmin  ike 
Lard,  and  devoured  them,  so  that  they  died.  (Levit.  x.  1.) 

After  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  tlie  land  of  promise,  it  appears 
that  this  tabernacle  was  surrounded  with  a  great  many  other  tents 
or  ceUs,  which  were  placed  about  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
buildings  were  afterwards  placed  around  the  temple.  These  were 
absobtely  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  priests  during  the  time 
of  their  nunistration,  and  for  layii^  up  the  utensils  and  provisions 
which  were  used  in  the  tabemade ;  thb  explains  what  is  related  of 
Eli's  SODS  going  into  the  kitchen  where  the  peaoe-offerings  were 
dressing,  and  takii^  out  of  the  pots  whatever  the  flesh-hook  brought 
up.  (I  Sam.  ii.  14«)  And  thus  Eli  is  said  to  be  laid  down  in  his 
pkce  (ill.  2.),  that  is,  was  gone  to  bed  in  one  of  tliese  tents  near  the 
tabecaacle,  next  to  which  Samuel  lay,  which  made  him  (being  then 
a  efafld)  run  to  Eli,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  thinking 
that  Eli  had  called  (4,  5.,  Sic.) :  and  this  also  explains  what  is  said 
of  David  (Mat«  xii.  4.)  that  he  entered  into  the  home  of  Chd^  and  did 
eat  Ae  shtno-ireadi  that  is,  he  came  to  the  priest's  habitation,  whicli 
was  among  these  tents  round  the  tabernacle,  and  which  were  reckoned 

oderedsji  an  uylum  :  and  it  is  well  known  that,  amonff  almoflt  aU  the  heathen  nations 
ofantiqiutyytlie  altars  of  their  deities  were  aceoofited  eo  sacred  that  the  Tilest  mis- 
cresot  fiiod  safety,  if  he  once  reached  an  altar.  Henoe  arose  manj^  sbvses,  and 
joatice  was  greatlj  perverted :  so  that  it  hecame  a  maxim  that  the  guilty  should  bo 
punished  even  though  they  should  have  taken  refbge  diere.  We  have  remarked  above 
thai  th0  piesumptuous  murderer  was,  by  dtviae  Oomihand,  to  he  dragged  thence 
and  pot  to  deaith.  Euripides  thus  aUodes  to  a  similar  ordinuice  among  uie  heathen 
oatioits  in  his  time  : — 

Eyw,  fap  ietK  fifi  ^jcaio;  nv  in^ 

Ktuuv  yof  apipa  xf*l  <a<w(  vocj^nv  act.  ^ 

iElurip.  Fri^.  43.  ed^.  AfiMgi^ve. 
b  SB|lish  tiitts : 
"  If  an  annghteoosnun  availing  himself  of  |the  Uw,  slionld  olain^  the  proteotiea 
of  the  attar,  I  would  drag  him  to  justice,  nor  fea^  ihe  wrath  of  the  gods :  for  it  is 
neroisiiy  that  a  wicked  man-riiould  always  soflhr  for  his  crimes."    Dr.  A.  <^rke 
en  1  Kinga  iL  90. 
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as  pait$  of  the  bcmse  of  God  ;  ibr  that  David  did  aot  go  inio  die 
tabernacle  itself,  aad  take  the  show-bread  froiB  the  table  tbn  stood 
there,  is  evident  from  1  Sam.  xxi.  6.  where  it  is  siid  that  the  ibow- 
bread  delivered  by  the  priest  to  David,  was  indeed  bread  tbit  lud 
been  haHowed,  bnt  was  remoied  from  befive  the  Lord,  cdier  bietd 
having  been  pot  in  its  place,  which  was  done  every  Sabbtdi  dajr, 
according  to  the  law.  (Levit.  xziv.  8.)  So  dnt  the  bread  wUch  was 
removed,  belonged  to  the  priest,  came  into  his  cnslDdv^  and  wis 
properly  under  bis  hand  (3.),  of  which  he  gave  IXivid  a  share,  whMe 
present  necessity  justified  the  action. 

When  the  tabernacle  was  finished,  it  was  consecrated,  widi  ail  i» 
finrniture  therein,  by  being  anointed  with  a  peoufiar  oil»  which  God 
gave  directions  to  prepare  for  that  very  purpose  (Exod.  xxx.  23^ 
be.),  after  which  He  made  his  people  sensible  if  Us  special  pre- 
sence  in  it,  covering  it  with  a  cloud  which  overshadowed  it  hj  da;, 
and  by  ni^  gave  fight,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fire,  and  by  giinng  uh 
swers  in  an  aidible  manner  from  the  ark  when  consulted  by  the  high 
priest  Whenever  the  Israelites  changed  their  camp  the  taberoade 
was  taken  down,  and  every  Levite  knew  what  part  be  was  to  amy, 
for  this  was  a  part  o{  their  office ;  and  sometimes,  upon  extnordioarf 
occasions,  the  priests  themselves  bore  the  ark,  as  when  the;  passed 
over  Jorcbn,  and  be»eged  Jericho.  (Josh.  iii.  14.  and  vi.  6.)  Con* 
ceming  the  manner  of  carrying  the  several  parts  <^  it,  see  Numb,  iv* 
When  they  encamped,  t^e  tabernacle  stood  alwaya  in  th^  midst,  being 
surrounded  by  the  army  of  the  Israelteea  on  all  sides  in  a  quadrangu- 
lar form,  divided  accmiii^  to  their  several  tribes';  the  Israelii^ 
camp  being  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  cubks  from  the  tabena- 
cle,  which  by  compotatioD  is  reckoned  a  mile,  and  is  caUed  «  aoUoA 
dttft  journey  (Acts  L  12.)  as  bemz  the  di^ance  they  had  to  gp  on 
that  day  to  the  place  of  wcurship.  Moaes  and  Aaron,  with  the  pries^ 
and  Levites,  encamped  in  their  tenu  next  the  tabonade,  betiveeait 
and  the  army. 

IV.  The  tabemade  bemg  so  constructed  as  to  be  taken  to  pieees 
and  put  together  again  as  occasion  required,  it  was  removed  as  often 
as  the  camp  of  the  Isradites  moved  mm  one  station  to  anodier;  aad 
thus  accompanied  them  in  aD  their  marches,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
land  of  Canaan.  It  was  at  first  set  up  at  Gilgal,  beiii^  the  first  en- 
campment of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan ;  and  here  it  continued  for 
about  seven  years,  during  whidi  Joshua  was  occupied  in  the  coo- 
quest  of  that  country.  When  they  came  to  the  river  Jordan,  over 
which  they  were  to  pass,  die  priests  that  bore  the  ark  of  the  covvoaot 
were  commanded  to  go  fins^  by  which  an  immediate  miracle  was 
wrought :  for  the  waters  of  Jordan  thoAsh  swdlen  at  that  time  hj 
torrents  firom  the  mountains,  suspended  ttieir  course,  and  staodingoo 
an  heap,  left  the  land  dry,  so  diat  all  the  people  passed  over,  {kau 
iii.  6—17.)  While  Jericho  was  invested,  we  find  that  the  irk  W 
carried  seven  times  round  the  dty,  after  frtuch  the  walls  of  it  fdl 
down,  and  then  the  Israelites  entered  and  sacked  the  pbce.  (J^ 
vi.  6—20.) 
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Aftenruds  the  tabemicle  was  pitched  m  Skiloh,  betos  neatly  m 
die  centre  of  the  country  then  SHbduedf  hete  vre  read  of  it  in  the 
days  of  Eli  who  was  both  priest  and  judge ;  for  the  Israelites,  bebg- 
beaten  by  die-  Philistines^  sent  and  fetched  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
from  Shiloh  intt>  their  camp,  that  the  presence  of  it  might  be  aiispi* 
cioos  to  them.  (1  Sam.  iv.  4«)  However,  die  Philistines  sdll  pre- 
valfing,  the  ark  of  God  was  taken  and  carried  to  Ashdod,  one  of  the 
Cities  of  the  Philistines,  wiio  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  their 
idol  gpd.  (I  Sara,  v,  1,2.)  And  now  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark. 
were  ent]rely>  ^^^)  ^  some  think,  for  ever  separated.  The  Lord, 
however,  siK>wed  his  displeasure  against  the  men  of  Ashdod  for  de- 
taining the  ark,  and  smote  diem  with  a  terrible  dbease;  upon  which 
the.  ark  was  removed  to  Gath,  another  of  their  cities,  and  thence  to 
Ekrai,  a  third  city;  the  inhabitants  of  both  which  places  underwent 
the  same  chastisement  with  those  of  Ashdod  for  their  .presumption  in 
detainng  it.  (1  Sam.  v.  8--^12.^ 

At  length  the  PhSistines,  aner  the  ark  had  been  in  their  custody 
seven  months,  sent  to  Bethshemesh  (a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  bbr« 
dering  upon  the  Philistines)  with  an  ofFering  of  Jewels  and  eold  as  an 
attmement  for*  their  sin.  (1  Sam.  vi.)  The  men  of  BeSishemesh 
received  it,  but  their  eurbsity  prompting  them  to  look  into  it,  they 
were  suddeidhr  slain  in  great  numbers :  thence  it  was  taken  away  at 
their  recpest  by  the  men  of  iQrjath-jearim  (another  city  in  the  same 
tribe),  and  put  mto  the  custody  of  Abinadab  of  Gibeah,  their  nei^ 
hour,  where  it  remained  twenty  years  (2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4.),  dunng 
which  time  it  appears  that  Saul  ordered  Abijah  the  high  priest  ta 
bring  it  to  his  camp  in  Gibeah.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  18.)  After  which  it 
was  returned  agun  to  the  house  of  Abinadab.  When  David  was 
king,  and  had  gotten  full  possession  of  Jerusalem,  he  made  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  ark  thither,  but  was  disdouraged  by  an  example  of  the 
divine  vengeanccf  upon  one  of  the  sons  of  Abmadab,  who  unadvisedly 
hid  his  hands  upon  it ;  on  which  account  David  left  it  at  the  house 
af  Obed-Edom  the  Gittite.  (2  Sam.  vi.  10.) 

¥^th  Obed^Edom  the  ark  remained  three  months ;  after  vdiich  it 
was  brought  with  great  solemnity  into  that  part  of  Jerusalem  called 
die  city  of  David,  where  a  place  was  prepared  and  a  tent  pitched 
far  it  (2  Sam.  vi.  17.  1  Chron.  xv.  26.  and  xvi.  l.J,  and  there  it 
remaiiied  till  it  was  put  into  the  temple  afterwards  built  by  Solomon, 
upon  which  occaaon  it  appears  that  the  132d  Psalm  was  composed. 
From  the  temple  of  Sobmon  it  was  afterwards  removed  (probably 
by  one  of  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Judah),  for  we  find  the  pious  kfa^ 
Jo^ah  ordepng  it  fe  be  replac^ed.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  3.)  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  consumed  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezaar,  which  took  place  not  many  years  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  the  tabernacle  and  the  other  sacred  things  belong- 
ing  to  it,  we  read  that  in  the  days  of  Saul  it  had  been  removed  from 
Shiloh  to  Nob,  a  city  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  tribes 
of  Jndah  and  Benjanun,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (1  Saro< 
•   rot.  iji,  30 
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S3cL  1.);  ii^diliadbeen  ttBgiMdtodieiirieBtfltiidLev^ 
Ubitatiofi,  among  whom  Abkfelecli-  and  bis  aon  Abiathar  were  sue- 
oesaivdy  hi|h  priests.  (Mark  u«  36.^  b  the  reign  of  Da^  k  wis 
at  Gibeon  m  the  tribe  of  Betgamb  (I  Cbroo.  xvi«  39*  xxi.  29.h 
probably  because  Saul  had  tsoimnaoded  l>0!eg  to  assassinatB  «B  the 
priests  at  Nob :  which  sanguiiMuy  oommisskxi-  he  executed  to  wo- 
<)essfalljri^  that  AfaiadMff  akoe  escaped  to  David.  Here  also  it  was  «t 
the  ooffimeDcement  of  Sdomon's^  rags  (3  Chioo.  i^  3.),  afier  wlidi 
time  the  Scriptures  are  silent  ooocenuDg  it. 


SECTION  U.  . 

or  THE  TEMPLE, 

h  T&e  Temple  ^  Solomon.— U.  The  Second  TatfU.^b  vmim 
ComrU^^^-^Baeereinice  of  the  Jews  for  it. 

JlIaVING  taken  a  survey  of.  the  tabernacle)  we  proceed  to  the 
Tepple  at  Jerusaleiu,  which  was  erected  nearly  upon  the  same  pha 
as  the  former  stmcture,  but  in  a  more  raagmficent  and  expenare 
manner*  According  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  thei«  were  firee 
temples^  via.  the  fir^  erected  by  Sokmon ;  the  aeoood^  by  Zerob- 
babel  and  Joshua  the  high  jpriest;  and  the  third,  by  Herod  a  few 
years  heUxe  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  this  opinion  is,  veiy  pcopedfi 
rejected  by  the  Jews,  who  do  not  allow  the  third -to  be  a  newtempk, 
but  cmly  the  seccmd  temple  rebuih :  and  this  opinion  conrespoods 
with  the  prophecy  of  Haggai  (ii.  9.),  that  tie  glory  (^tUelaUerhmiet 
'-^e  temple  buUt  by  ZerubDabel,  should  be  gresUer  thsM  that  ojftk 
former;  .which  prediction  was  uttered  witli  reference  to  the  lifessisb's 
honouring  it  with  his  presence  and  ministry.   . 

U-  The  first  temple  is  that  which  usually  bears  the  name  of  Solo- 
mon; the  materials  for  which  were  prmaded  by  David  before  lus 
death,  though  the  edifice  was  raised  by  his  son.  It  stood  on  Mount 
Moriah,  an  eminence  of  the  mountainous  ridge  in  the  Scriptmes 
termed  Mount  Sion  (Psal.  cxuii.  13,  14.),  which  had  been  jn^ 
chased  of  Araunab  or  Oman,  the  Jebuate.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23, 34. 
1  Chron.  xxi.  25.)  The  plan  and  whole  model  of  this  superb  struc- 
ture were  formed  after  diat  of  the  tabernacle,  but  of  much  larger 
dimensions..  It  was  surfounded,  ei^cej^  at  Urn  finxit  or  esfit  end,  bj 
three  stories  ot  chamberB,  each  five  cubits-  square,  which  reached  to 
half  the  bei^t  of  the  temi^e ;  and  the  firont  was  dhmmented  wid)  a 
magnificent  pordco,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cubits :  so  that  the  form  of  the  whole  edifice  was  not  uoSke 
that  of  some  antient  churches  which  have  a  lofty  tower  in  die  front, 
mid  a  low  aisle  rmming  aloi^  each  side  of  the  buildii^.  The  utsssih 
for  the  sacred  service  were  tfao  samei  excMfaig  that  sevieralof  dieoH 
as  the  altar,  candlestick,  kc.  were  laremr,  in  proportion  to  the  fflon 
^ckaiB  edifice  to  which  they  be)oi«9dr  Seven  years  and  six  mairi» 
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«m  oceopted  In  the  erection  of  the  superb  and  magnifioent  tetupla 
^SoikMixm;  by  whom  it  was  de^ticated^  with  peculiar  solemiiity  to 
die  ircNTship  of  the  Most  High,  who  on  this  occasion  vouchsafed  td 
honour  it  witb^the  Shechinafa,  or  viable  manifestation  of  His  presence. 
Various  attenqits  have  been  made  to  describe  the  plnportions  and 
several  parts  of  this  structure ;  but  as  no  two  writers  scarcely  apw 
00  dus  subject,  a  minute  description  of  it  is  designedly  omitted,  ft 
retained  its  pristine  splendour  only  diirty-three  or  thirty-four  years, 
when  Shiahak  king  oi  Egypt  took  Jeruaalem,  and  carried  away  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  ^  and  aAer  undergoing  subsequent  profana^ 
tions  and  DiU^es,  this  stupendous  buildine  was  finally  phmdered  and 
burnt  by  We  Chaldeans  under  NcA^uchaitoeszar  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3416,  or  beibre  Christ  584.  <2  Kings  xxv.  18^15.  3  Chion. 
xjom.  17—^0.) 

n.  After  the  captivity  the  temple  emerged  from  its  rums,  being  re^ 
bdh  by  Zerubbabel,'  but  with  vastly  inferior  and  dhnmished  glory : 
as  appears  finom  the  tears  of  the  aged  men  who  had  beheld  the  former 
structure  in  all  its  grandeur.  (Ezra  iii«  12.)  The  second  temple  waa 
profaned  by  order  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (a.  m.  3837,  b.  c.  163) } 
who  caused  the  daily  sacrifice  to  be  discontinued,  and  erected  the 
iooage  of  Jupiter  Ofympius  on  di^  altar  of  burnt  oBermg.  In  this 
condition  it  cofitinued  three  yean  (1  Mace.  i.  62.),  when  Judas^Mac* 
cabeus  purified  and  repaired  if,  and  restored  the  sacrifices  and  true 
worship  of  Jehovah.  {a.m.  3840,  6.c.  160.) 

Sotim  years  beibre  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  repairing  or  rathe^ 
gradual  rebuilding  of  this  second  temple;  winch  had  become  decayed 
m  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  was  undertaken  by  Herdd  the  Greati 
who  tof  nine  years  emfdoyed  eighteen  ^usand  workmen  upon  it, 
and  spared  no  expense  to  render  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  maeni'* 
tude,  splendour,  and  beauty  to  any  thing  amcaig  mankmd.  Jo6e|mQa 
calls  it  a  work  the  most  adiosirable  of  any  that  bad  ev^  been  seen  or 
heard  of,  both  Ibr  its  carious  structure  and  its  magnitude,  and  also 
iiM-  the  vaist  weaUb  expended  upon  it,  as  weD  as  tor  the  tmiversal 
repotatioD  of  its  sanctity.^  But  though  Herod  accomplished  his 
origiiial  design  jn  the  time  above  specified^  yet  die  Jews  6ontinued  16 
ornament  and  enlarge  it,  expmding  the  sacred  treasiffe  in  annexiRg 
addttknal  buildings  to  it :  so  diat  mey  might  widi  great  mopriety  as^ 
sert  that  their  temple  had  been  forty  and  six  years  in  bimding.^ 

■  ■    ■      ■  '■■  ■ >iiii 

1  In  tiie  year  of  die  wocU  3001 ;  Mora  Chnat  999. 

t  Li  t]ieje«r  of  the  world  3033;  before  Clirttt9e7.  1  KiBgsxiv.85,%SChral» 

a  Exnt  i — Ti.  Jasephus,  Ant  Jnd.  Ub.  zi.  c.  4. 

4  De  BeU.  Jnd.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.  §  8. 

5Jobtiii«20.  There  is  therefore  no  reel  centredigtieft  betipeen  tke.imed  miilm 
•ad  Joaephoe.    The  words  of  the  evugelkt  ere  "  forty  aad  ax  years  waa  tfaii 
temple  in  boildina."    This,  as  Cahnet  well  obaerves,  is  not  saying  thai  Henid 
emplfl^  forty-£  years  in  erecting  it    JoaepiRia  ie4iiiaiBta  na  thai  Qend  begai. 
to  i«b«IId  the  temple,  ao  as  not  to  be  eateeaasd  a  new  edifiae,  in  the  eigfatoMitk 

Srf'his reigOvCAntiq.  lib.  xv.  c.  14.)9  CMnputing  from  hie  beixig  deolaied  kinf 
)  Romans,  or  in  the  fifteenth  year  (BeU.  JvmL  fib.  i.  e.  16.)  rei^enittg  ftoti  the 
of  AntigoBQB.    He  fiaiahed  it  for  nse  in  about  nine  yean  (Aaf .  av.  Id.) ;  hit- 
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•  BeCore  we  proceed  to  describe  diis  reoerMt  efifice,  k  mtj  be 
proi)er  to  remark,  that  Ij  the  temple  is  to  be  understood  not  only  the 
nibric  or  house  ksrif,  which  bjrway  of  emmence  is  called  Ae  Teaipk, 
m.  the  holy  of  holies,  the  sanctuaiy,  and  the  several  courts  both  of 
ttie  priests  and  Israelites ;  but  also  all  the  numerous  chambers  and 
looms  irtiich  tins  prodigioos  edifice  com|H«hended,  and  each  of  wiudi 
had  its  respective  d^ree  of  tM^ness,  increasing  in  proportion  to  h 
0(Miti|uit7  to  the  hdty  of  hdies.  This  remark  it  wiH  be  necessaiy  to 
bear  nr  mind,  lest  the  reader  of  Scripture  should  be  led  to  suppose 
that  whatever  is  there  said  to  be  transacted  in  the  temple  wasactuaOy 
done  in  the  interior  of  that  sacred  edifice.  To  tins  infinite  uumhet 
of  apartments  into  which  the  temple  was  disposed  our  Lord  refers 
(John  xiv.  2.) :  and,  by  a  very  striking  and  magnificent  simik  bor- 
rowed from  tnem,  he  repesents  those  numerous  seats  and  mansioDs 
of  heavenhr  bKss  which  his  Father^s  heme  contained,  and  which  were 
prepared  tor  the  everlasting  abode  of  the  righteous.  The  imagery 
IS  singular^  beautifid  and  hanpy,  when  considered  as  an  aDiisioB 
to  the  temple,  which  our  Lt^d  not  onfrequendy  called  his  F&tha^f 
houie. 

The  second  temple,  originally  built  by  2SerubbabeI,  after  Ae  cap- 
dyxty,  and  repaired  by  Herod,  difibred  m  several  respects  fiom  tint 
erected  by  &>kimon,  although  ihey  agreed  m  others. 

Tfie  temple  erected  by  Sobmon  was  more  sfrfendid  and  magnifi- 
cent than  the  second  temple,  which  was  deficient  m  five  remarkable 
dungs  that  constituted  the  cUef  glory  of  the  first  z — ^these  were  tbe 
ark  and  mercy  seat,— the  shechinah  or  manifestation  of  the  dirine 
presence  in  the  holy  of  holies, — the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  wfaidi 
nad  been  first  kindled  firom  heaven, — die  urim  and  tI]uinniim,-"aDd 
the  qpirit  of  |»ophecy.  But  the  second  temple  surpassed  the  first 
in  gkiry^  being  honoured  by  the  firequent  presence  of  our  divine 
Saviour,  agreeabty  to  the  prediction  of  Haggai.  (ii.  9.)  Bodi,  bow- 
ever,  were  erected  upon  die  same  rite,  a  very  hard  rock,  eocooD- 
passed  by  a  very  frigMfid  prec^ice ;  and  the  foundation  was  laid  wiA 
mcredible  expense  and  labour.  Tlie  superstructure  was  not  inferior 
|o  this  peat  work ;  die  height  of  the  temple  waD,  especially  on  the 
south  8ide»  was  stupendous.  In  the  lowest  places  it  was  three  bim- 
dred  cubite,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  in  some  places  eroi 
greater.  This  most  magnificent  pile  was  constructed  widi  hard  white 
sftmes  of  prodigious  maenitude.^ 

The  temple  itself,  stncdy  so  called  (which  comprised  the  portico^ 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of  holies),  formed  only  a  smaB  pait  of 
the  sacred  edifice  on  mount  Moriah ;  being  surrounded  by  spacious 
eourts,  making  a  square  of  half  a  mile  in  circumference.    It  ^ 


it  eontinned  incratJiaif  in  ■pleDdour  and  magniiicence  through  the  pto^^^'^^'iS 
•rUie  pM>ple  (BeU.  Jud.  ▼.  14.)  to  the  time  of  Nero,  when  U  waa  co»P^^  "JT 
10,000  workmen  were  diamiaBed  from  that  aervice.  From  the  eighteenth  «  ^^ 
who  reigned  ^hirty-eeven  yeva,  to  the  birth  of  Chriat,  more  thm  a  y8» JkjW' 
the  dea^  of  that  prince,  waa  aboTeaizteen  jeara,  added  to  which  the  age  of  ChnKi 
Mw  tUrty,  girea  ibrly-eix  complete  yeara. 
lABtiq.iiMLUb.xv.§5. 
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catered  Haaof^  mae  gptes,  which  were  on  eveiy  aide  tUdchr  cmtod 
widi  gcdd  and  silver :  but  there  was  oae  gate  widiout  the  hdy  bouse, 
which  was  of  CoriothiaD  brass,  the  most  precious  metal  in  antient 
linies,  and  which  far  surpassed  the  others  in  beauty.  For  while  these 
were  of  equal  magnitude,  the  gate  composed  of  Corinthian  brass  was 
much  larger ;  its  height  beine  fifty  cubits  and  its  doors  for^  cubits^ 
and  its  ornaments  bodi  of  gcad  and  silver  being  far  more  costly  and 
massive.  l*his  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  gate  called  BtatUjM 
m  Acts  Si.  2.,  where  Peter  and  John,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  heued 
a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  bnrth. 

The  first  or  outer  court,  which  encompassed  the  holy  house  and 
die  other  courts,  was  named  the  Court  of  the  OentUei  ;  because,  the 
latter  weQ9  allowed  to  enter  into  it,  but  were  prohibited  fi:oili  ad- 
vancang  forther.  On  the  gates  that  opened  through  this  enclosure, 
and  on  the  columns  contiguous,  were  inscriptions  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  LAtin ;  which  mterdicted,  on  pain  of  death,  imy  fiirtber  entrance 
to  the  unclean  and  to  the  Gentiles.  This  court,  was  surrounded  by  a 
noig^  of  porticoes  or  cloisters,  above  which  were  galleries  or  apart- 
ments supported  by  piflars  of  white  marble,  each  consisting  of  a  smgle 
piece,  and  five  and  twenty  cubits  in  height.  One  of  these  was  called 
Solomon*s  Pordt  or  [uasza,  because  it  stood  on  a  vast  terrace,  which 
he  bad  <nnginally  raised  from  a  valley  beneath,  four  hundred  cubits 
tai^,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  area  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
make  it  eooal  to  the  plan  oS  his  intended  bunding ;  and  as  this  ter- 
race was  me  only  work  of  Sobmoa's  that  remamed  in  the  second 
temple,  the  piazza  which  stood  upc«i  it  retained  the  name  of  that  . 
prince.  Here  it  was  that  our  Lord  was  walking  at  the  feast  of 
dedjcation  (John  x.  23.)  ;^  and  that  the  lame  man,  when  healed  by 
Peter  and  John,  glorified  God  before  all  the  people.^  (Acts  iii.  11.) 
This  superb  portk»  is  termed  the  rotal  portico  by  Josephus,  who 
rqiresents  it  as  the  noblest  work  beneath  the  sun,  being  elevated  to 
such  a  prodigkius  height  that  no  one  could  look  down  from  its  flat 
roof  to  the  valley  below,  without  being  seized  with  dizziness,  the 
si^  not  reacUng  to  such  an  immeasurable  depth.  The  south-east 
comer  of  die  roof  of  this  p<N*tico,  where  the  height  was  greatest,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  rrs^iov,  pinnacle,  or  extreme  angle, 
whence  Satan  tempted  our  Saviour  to  precipitate  himself.  ^Matt.  iv. 
5.  Luke  iv.  9.)  This  also  was  the  spot  where  it  was  predicted  that 
the  abonunation  of  desolation,  or  the  Roman  ensigns,  should  stand. 
(Daa.  ix.  27.  Matt.  xxiv.  15.)  Solomon's  portico  was  situated  in 
me  eastern  front  of  the  temple,  opposite  to  the  mount  of  Cttves, 
where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  sat  when  his  disciples  came  to  show 
hun  the  grandeur  of  its  various  buildings,  of  which,  grand  as  tb^ 

■     ■     '  ■  I      ■  ■  I     ■  II  p     11    ■  y  II    ■    —I.         !■■        ,M. 
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a  Of  tb»  Mme  kind  with  tbete  porticoes,  ckiistera,  or  (ittZM,  wereJloubUom  the 

"  1  Oie  pool  of  r  "    "    "  " 


five  porticoes  which  sarrounded  w  pool  <»f  Betheedn.  (John  ▼.  2.)  The  pool  was 
proliablj  a  penta^oiii  and  the  piaztas  round  it  were  desigrned  to  shelter  trom  the 
weather  the  mwatttde  of  diseased  persons  who  lay  waiting  for  a  care  bj  the  mir»> 
eoloas  virtue  of  those  waters.    Jemung's  Jewish  Aniiq.  p.  967 
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Bi  be'ttidy  the  tisie  was  apfiiotchii^  wfafio  one  stdne  Aodd  mi 
be  left  upon  another.  (Matt  xxir.  1—3.)  TUs  outennoet  cant 
bea^  assigned  to  the  Gentile  proseljFtes,  the  Jews,  who  did  not  woidai 
ki  it  tbeanehres,  conceived  that  k  ought  be  lawful^  put  to  pioiaBe 
ttses:  lor  here  we  find  that  the  buyers  and  sellers  crf'amraals  (or  sacn- 
*fiees,  and  also  the  money-changers,  had  staticmed  themselves;  imtl 
Jesus  Christ,  awrine  them  mU>  submission  by  the  grandeur  and  digm^ 
of  his  parson  and  behavioar,  expelled  them,  telling  them  that  it  ms 
Ae  house  of  prayer  ybr  ell  mationtj  and  that  it  had  a  relative  sancti^, 
and  was  not  to  be  profaned.  (Matt*  xxi.  12, 13.  Marie  si.  15 — ^17.) 

Witbb  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  stood  the  court  .of  the  Isiadites 
divided  into  two  parts  or  courts,  the  outer  one  being  appropiiaSed  to 
the  women,  and  the  inner  one  to  the  men*  The  court  of  ^  womeo 
was  smrated  from  that  of  the  Gentiles  by  a,  low  stcxie  wall  or  parti- 
tion, of  elegant  oonstructicHi,  on  which  stood  pillars  at  equal  distaDces, 
with  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  unpordng  that  no  alien  should 
enter  info  the  holy  place.  To  this  wall  &.  Paul  most  evidently  al- 
ludes in  Eph*  11. 13, 14.  But  now  in  Christ  Jesu^^  ye,  uko  sameiime$ 
tcwre  fotr  off^  are  imsdt  $Ugk  bjf4ke  htood  of  Ckaiit :  for  ke  it  m 
peaee^  who  hoA  made  both  ene,  (united  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  into 
fine  church,)  end  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wait  of  paititkn  ie- 
tween  tu  ;  havmg  abolished  the  law  of  ordinances  by  which,  as  by 
the  wall  of  separation,  both  Jews  and  Gent^  were  not  only  kept 
asunder,  but  aJso  at  variance.  In  this  court  was  Ae  treasufy,  over 
i^nst  which  Christ  sat,  and  beheld  how  the  peo|rfe  threw  their 
voluntary  offerings  into  it  for  fiimishing  the  victims  and  other  ttmip 
necessary  for  the  sacrifices.  (Mark  xii.  41.  John  viii.  20.) 

From  the  cooHof  the  women, -which  was  on  higher  ground  thaa 
that  of  the  Gentiles,  there  was  an  ascent  of  fifie^  steps  into  the  inoer 
or  men's  court :  juid  so  called  because  it  was  appropriated  to  the 
worship  of  the  male  Israelites.  In  these  two  courUi,  coOectivelf 
termed  the  court  of  the  Israefiles,  were  the  people  praying,  each  apart 
by  himself,  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  white  Zecbariah  was  o&riDg 
ipcense  within  the  sanctuary.  ^Luke  i»  10.) 

Witfaii^  the  court  of  the  Israelites  was  that  of  the  priests,  which 
was  separated  fitim  it  by  a  low  wall,  one  cubk  in  heignt.  This  in- 
closure  surrounded  the  altar  of  burnt  ofierings,  and  to  it  the  people 
brought  their  oblations  and  sacrifices;  but  the  priests  alooe  were 
permitted  to  enier  it*  From  this  court  twelve  steps  ascended  to  the 
temple  stricdy  so  called,  which  was  divided  into,  three  parts,  ilw 
portico,  the  outer  sandnary,  and  the  holy  fdace.  In  die  fo"^ 
were  suspended  the  splendid  inotive  offerings  made  1^  die  pietf  of 
various  individuab.  Among  ils  odier  treasures,  there  was  a  gridoi 
tiMe  giv^it  by  Pbmpey,  and  several  gold^  vines  of  exquisite  work* 
mansUp  as  weO  as  of  immense  size  :  for  Jos^hus  rebtes  that  diere 
were  clusters  as  taB  as  a  man.  And  be  adds,  that  dl  around  were 
fixed  up  and  disphyed  the  qpoils  and  trophies  taken  by  Herod  fiom 
die  Barbarians  and  Arabians.    These  votmefieriBflSyil  should  seen, 
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\  viaUe  at  a  diaianc* ;  for  when  Jesus  Christ  was  shtiiig  on  the 
It  of  O&vesj  and  his  disciples  called  his  attention  to  the  temple, 
diey  pointed  out  to  hhn  the  gifU  with  which  it  was  adorned.  (Luke 
xxi.  6.^  This  porch  had  a  very  large  portal  or  gate,  which,  instead 
of  fokbng  doors,  was  fiumished  with  a  costly  mbylonian  veil,  of 
maoy  colours,  that  mystically  denoted  the  universe.  From  this  the 
Smutmary  or  holy  place. was  separated  from  the  holy  of  holies,  by  a 
doable  v^,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  veil  that  was  rent  in 
twain  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  ;  dius  emblematically  pointing  out 
that  the  separation  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  abolished,  and 
dial  the  privilege  of  the  high  priest  was  communicated  to  all  mankind, 
who  might  henceforth  have  access  to  the  throne  ef  grace  through  the 
one  ^eat  mediator,  Jesus  Christ.  (Heb.  x.  19-r-22.)  The  ffoly  of 
HoUes  was  (wenty  cubits  square :  into  it  no  person  was  ever  admitted 
but  the  hi^  priest,  who  entered  it  once  a  year  on  the  great  day  of 
stonement.  (Exod.  xxx.  10.  Levit..xvi.  2.  Id.  34.  Heb.  ix.  2— ^7.) 
Magnificent  as  the  rest  of  the  sacred  edifice  was,  jt  was  infinitely 
aorpassed  in  splendour  by  the  Inner  Tempk  or  Sanctuary.  Its  ap- 
peaiaoce^  according  to  Josephus,  had  every  thing  that  could  strike 
the  mind  or  astonira  the  sight :  for  it  was  covered  on  every  side  with 
phtes  of  gold,  so  that  when  the  sun  rose  upon  it,  it  reflected  so  strong 
and  dazzling  an  effidgence,  that  the  eye  of,  the  spectator  was  oUiged 
ID  turn  away,  bdog  no  more  able  to  ^sustain  its  radiance  than  the 
splendour  ol  the  sun.  To  strangers  who  were  approaching,  it  ap« 
peared  at  a  d»tance  like  a  mountain  covered  with  snow,  for  where 
it  was  not  decorated  with  plates  of  gold,  it  was  extremely  white  and 
glisiering.  On  the  top  it  had  sharp-pointed  spikes  of  gold,  to  pre-> 
vent  any  bird  from  resdn^  on  it  and  polluting  it.  There  were,  con- 
tinues the  Jewish  lustonan,  b  that  building  several  stones  which 
were  forty-five  cubits  in  length,  five  in  height,  and  six  in  breadth.^ 
**  When  an  these  things  are  considered,  how  natnral  is  the  exclama- 
tuNi  of  the  (Ssciples  when  viewing  this  immense  building  at  a  distance : 
Matter f  see  what  manner  of  stonbs  {inramt  Xj^oi,  what  very  large 
mooes)  a$id  wkat  buildings  are  here!  (Mark  xiii.  1.);  and  how  ' 
wondeiiul  is  the  declaration  of  oti)*  Lord  upon  this,  how  unlikely  to 
be  aceomfdished  before  the  race  of  men.  who  were  then  living  should 
cease  to  exist.  Seeet  tkou  these  great  bvUdings9  There  shall  not 
fe  l^  one  stone  Mfon  soMiher  that  shall  not  be  tkrovm  down.^  Im- 
probable as  diis  prediction  must  have  appeared  to  the  disciples  at 
thai  time,  in  the  short  space  of  about  forty  years  after  it  was  exactly 
aeoompKdied ;  and  ^his  most  magnificent  temple,  which  the  Jews  had 
GieraUy  turned  into  a  den  of  thieves,  through  the  righteous  judgment 
of  CM!  upon  that  wicked  and  abandoned  Nation,  was  utterly  destroy- 
ed by  the  Romans  a.  m.  4073  ^a.  i>.  73),  on  the  same  month,  and  on 
the  nsmo  dbiy  of  the  month,  when  Sokmion's  temple  had  been  rased 
to  the  ground  by"  the  Babylonians ! 

1  JoMpto,  Atttio.  Jod.  Bb.  <▼.  o.  zi.  $  3.    I>e  Ball  Jnd.  Hb.  v.  o.  5.  §  1—6. 
3  Mtck  siti.  2.    Dr.  Harwood's  latrod.  to  the  New  Teet.  vol.  u.  p.  161 . 
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Bodi  tfie  first  aad  iseeood  temples  were  eomemplated  hj  die 
with  die  highest  reverence  :  of  their  affectiofiate  regard  fer  the  fini 
temple,  and  lor  Jerusalem^  withan  whose  waUs  it  was  buiht  we  Im^ 
several  instances  in  those  psalms  which  were  composed  during  tbe 
Babylonish  captivi^ ;  and  of  their  profound  veoeratioo  &r  the  seooad 
temple  we  have  repeated  examples  in  the  New  Testament.  Tliegr 
could  not  bear  any  disrespectAil  or  dishonourable  thing  to  be  said  cu 
it.  The  least  injurious  slight  of  it,  real  or  apprehended,  instant^ 
awakened  all  the  choler  of  a  Jew,  and  was  an  affixxit  never  to  be 
for^ven.  Our  Saviour,  in  th^  course  of  his  public  instnictioiis  hap* 
pening  to  say,  "Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
up  again  ;"^  it  wa$  construed  into  a  contemptuous  disrespect,  design- 
edly thrown  out  against  the  temple ;  bis  words  instantly  descended 
into  the  heart  of  a  Jew,  and  kept  rankling  there  for  seyeral  years ; 
for  upon  his  trial,  thb  declaration,  which  it  was  impossible  for  a  Jew 
ever  to  forget  or  to  forgive,  wi^  immediately  alleged  against  him  as 
big  with  the  roost  atrocious  guilt  and  impiety :  they  told  the  court  they 
had  heard  him  publicly  assert,  I  am  able  to  destroy  this  temple.^  The 
rancour  and  virulence  they  had  conceived  against  him  fimr  this  speech, 
which  they  imagined  had  been  levelled  against  die  temple,  was  not 
softened  by  all  die  afiecting  circumstances  of  that  excruciatiBg  and 
wretched  death  they  saw  Um  die :  even  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross, 
lyith  infinite  triumph,  scorn,  and  exultation,  they  uf^raided  faim  widi 
it,  contemptuousFy  shakmg  their  heads,  and  saying :  Thou  that  de^ 
stray  est  the  iemjde^  and  buildest  it  in  three  days^  Htve  tkyms^i  f 
thou  be  the  Son  €fOod^  come  doumfrom  the  cross.  (Matt..xxvii.  40.) 

The  siqiorstidous  vaieration,  which  this  people  bad  for  their  tem- 
ple, further  appears  from  the  aocount  of  Stephen.  When  bis  adver- 
saries were  baflkd  and  confounded  by  that  superior  wisdom  aad 
those  disdnguished  gifts  which  he  possessed,  they  were  so  exasperated 
at  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  them,  that  they  suborned  persons 
to  swear  that  they  had  heard  him  qieak  blasphemy  against  Moses 
and  against  God.  These  inflaming  the  populace,  the  magistrates, 
and  the  Jewish  dercy,  the  holy  man  was  seized,  dragged  away,  and 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrin.  Here  the  false  witnesses  whom  they 
had  procured,  stood  up  and  said.  This  person  before  you  is  eon- 
tinuaUv  uttering  the  most  reproachful  expressions  against  this  sacred 
place,^  meaning  the  temple.  This  was  blaimhemy  not  to  be  pardoned* 
A  judicature  composed  of  hi^  priests  and  scrmes  would  never  for- 
give such  impie^. 

Thus  also,  whea  St.  Paul  went  into  the  temple  to  give  publie 
nodce,  as  was  usual,  to  the  priests,  of  his  having  piarified  and  boand 
himself  with  a  religious  vow  along  widi  four  other  persons,  dedaiing 
the  time  when  this  vow  was  made,  and  the  oblations  he  wouM  ofir 
for  every  one  of  them  at  bis  own  expense  adien  the  time  of  tharvow 

1  John  i.  19. 

s  Matt.  zzvi.  ei.    "ThuilbUMriud,  I  am  •bletodertrojtiMtemple  of  Go4 
•ad  to  baOd  in  tliree  days." 
3  Act.  i,  13. 
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was  accomplished,  some  Jews  of  Asia  Minor,  when  the  seven  days 
prescribed  by  the  law  were  almost  completed,  happening  to  see  him 
m  the  temple,  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  such  apprehended 
profanatJCHi,  immediately  excited  die  populace,  who  all  at  once  rushed 
upon  him  and  instandy  seized  him,  vehemendy  exclaiming,  Men  oflsr 
rndf  help  /  This  is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  men  every  where  against  the 
peapUj  {the  Jews)  and  the  law^  and  this  place  ;  and^  further^  brought 
Greeks  into  the  temple^  and  hath  polluted  this  holy  place}  They  said 
tfais,  because  they  had  a  little  before  seen  Trophimus  an  Ephesian 
along  with  him  in  the  city,  and  they  mstantly  concluded  he  had  brought 
him  into  the  temple.  Upon  this  the  whole  city  was  immediately  raised  ; 
all  the  people  at  once  rushed  furiously  upon  him,  and  dragged  him 
out  of  the  temple,  whose  doors  were  instantly  shut.  Being  determin-' 
ed  to  murder  him,  news  was  carried  to  the  Roman  tribune  that  the 
whole  city  was  in  a  commotion.  The  uproar  now  raised  among  the 
Jews,  and  their  determined  resolution  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  a  person  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  temple,  and 
wlio  they  apprehended  had  wantonly  jprofaned  it  by  introducing 
Greeks  into  it,  verify  and  illustrate  the  declaration  of  rhilo;  that  it 
was  certain  and  inevitable  death  for  any  one  who  was  not  a  Jew  to 
set  bis  foot  witliin  the  inner  courts  of  the  temple.^ 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  it  appears  from  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  that  the  Jews  had  a  body  of  soldiers  who  guarded  the  tem- 
ple, to  prevent  any  disturbance  during  the  ministration  of  such  an  im- 
mense number  of  priests  and  Levites.  To  this  guard  Pilate  referred, 
when  he  said  to  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  who  waited  upon  him 
to  desire  he  would  make  the  sepulchre  secure.  Ye  have  a  toatch^ 
^o  your  wayy  and  make  it  as  secure  as  ye  can.  Over  these  guards 
one  person  had  the  supreme  command,  who  in  several  places  is  called 
the  captain  of  the  temple,  or  officer  of  the  temple  guard.  ^^  And  as 
they  spake  unto  the  people,  die  priests  and  the  captain  of  the  temple  and 
die  Sadducees  came  upon  them."  (Acts  iv,  1.  v.  25,  2G.  John 
xviii,  12.)     Josephus  mentions  such  an  officer.** 


SECTION    III. 

OP    THE    HIGH    PLACES,    AND    PBOSEUCHJE,    OR   ORATORIES    OP    THE 


JEWS. 


L    Cf  the  High  Places.— 11.    Of  the  Proseucha,  or  Oratories. 
Besides  die  tabernacle,  which  has  been  described  in  a  foiroer 
section,  the  Old  Testament  makes  frequent  mention  of  places  of  wor- 

» Act*  xxi.  28. 

*  OcMTVf  woftun/nt  ^fai  nra  iw  us  tw«  smot  «(^(«Xovf  wapiXStimgvmtv  ai»x 
w^aeSwmw.    Philo,  Legut.  ad  Caitim.  p.  577.  edit.  Mangey. 

3  Matt,  xxvii.  6o!  E^m  «»$«&«»,  Ye  have  a  guard.  See  Lamy's  Apparatus 
BibbcQfl,  vol.  i.  p.  267.  *  *■      t  j 

^  Tw  maniYov  Avanv,  Ananias,  the  commander  of  the  temple.  Antiq.  Jna. 
Kb.  XX.  c,  vi.  i  2.  BcU.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  §  2.  Afopt^vns  us  tw  KXta^pew  rrpafi»yarr», 
having  the  chief  regard  to  Eleaser,  the  governor  of  the  temple.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  n. 
e.  17.  \  2.  e^t.  Hu£<»n.  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  2.  o.  166. 170.  and  Dr.  Lardner's 
Credibility  book  i.  eh.  zL  (  1.  ch.  ix.  $  4. 
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sbipy  caUed  High  Place$y  which  were  Id  use  both  before  and  after  the 
building  of  the  temple.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  wcurld,  the  devotioa 
of  mafl^d  seems  to  have  delighted  greatly  in  graves,  woods,  and 
mountains,  not  only  because  these  retired  places  were  naturally  fitted 
for  contemplation,  but  probably  also  because  they  kindled  a  certain 
aacred  dread  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper.  It  is  certain  th^  nothing 
was  more  antient  in  the  East,  than  altars  surrounded  by  groves  and 
trees,  which  made  the  plaoe  very  shady  and  delightful  in  diose  hot 
countries.  The  idolaters  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  who  geoerally 
worshipped  the  sun,  appear  to  have  thought  it  improper  to  straiten 
and  confine  the  supposed  infiniteness  of  this  imaginary  deiQr  within 
walls,  and  therefore  they  generally  made  choice  of  hUb  and  moun- 
tains, as  the  most  convenient  places  for  their  idolatry ;  and  when  in 
after-times  they  had  brousht  in  the  use  of  temjdes,  yet  for  a  long  time 
they  kept  them  open-roofed.  Nay,  the  patriarchs  themselves,  who 
worshipped  the  true  God,  generally  built  their  altars  near  to  s(xne 
adjacent  grove  of  trees,  which,  if  nature  denied,  were  usually  planted 
by  the  religious  in  those  days.  When  Abraham  dwelt  at  Beersheba, 
in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  it  is  said,  He  planted  a  erove  there^  and  eaUed 
upon  ike  name  of  the  Lard  the  everlasting  God  (Gen.  xxi.  33.),  and 
doubtless  that  was  the  place  to  which  the  patriarch  and  his  &mily 
resorted  for  public  worship.' 

But  at  length  these  hflls  and  groves  of  the  heathen  idolaters,  as 
they  were  more  retired  and  shady,  became  so  much  the  fitter  for  the 
exercise  of  their  diabdical  rites,  and  for  the  commission  of  the  ob- 
scene and  horrid  practices  that  were  usually  perpetrated  there  ;  for 
they  came  at  length  to  be  places  purposely  set  apart  for  prostitution. 
In  many  passages  of  Scripture  it  is  recorded  of  the  Israelites  (who  in 
this  respe<it  imitated  the  heathens)  that  they  secretly  did  the  things 
which  were  not  right,  that  they  set  up  images  and  groves  in  every 
high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree,  and  there  burnt  incense  in 
all  the  iiigh  places,  and  wrought  wickedness  to  provoke  the  Liord, 
as  did  the  heathen.  (2  Kings  xvii.  9 — 13.)  On  this  account  there- 
fore Grod  expressly  commanded  the  Israelites,  that  they  should  utterly 
destroy  all  the  places  wherein  the  nations  of  Canaan,  whose  land  they 
should  possess,  served  their  gods  upon  the  lii^  mountains  and  up(m 
the  hills  ;  and  to  pay  their  devotions  and  bring  their  oblations  to  tliat 
place  only  which  God  should  choose.  (Deut.  xii.  2 — 15.)  Nay,  to 
prevent  every  approach  to  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  heathens, 
they  were  forbidden  to  plant  any  trees  near  the  altar  of  the  Lord. 
(Deut.  xvi.  21.) 

It  was  not  dierefore  from  any  dislike  of  hills  or  groves,  that  God 
prohibited  the  ofiering  of  sacrifices  tliere,  or  that  pious  kings  so 
zealously  suppressed  and  destroyed  them,  but  because  Crod  intended 
to  keep  up  an  unity  in  the  place  of  worship  among  his  people,  (at 
least  in  sacrificiog)  as  the  best  preservauve  against  idolatiy:   m 

^  Manv  antient  nations  used  to  erect  altars  and  offer  sacrifioM  to  their  goda 
«|K>n  kugh  places  aad  nuMwtains.  3«e  the  ezsmdies  addoeod  in  Border's  OiifliiUl 
Literature,  vol.  L  p.  233. 
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as  tbc  Israelites  were  a  people  naturally  inclined  to  eo  a  uluning 
afier  cthargods,  and  were  under  great  temptations  of  doing  so,  from 
the  practice  of  the  Canaanites  who  lived  among  them,  and  were 
gross  idolaters,  it  gave  diem  too  visible  an  advantage  of  foflowing 
these  ahominations,  when  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  offer  sacrifices 
where  he  pleased,  and  widiout  proper  restrictions  in  the  way  and 
manner  of  doing  it.  And  as  me  imitation  of  the  heathens  in  their 
places  of  worship  was  one  step  towards  their  idolatry,  so  it  was  a 
considerable  advance  to^vards  the  commission  of  all  the  gross  ob- 
scenities, which  these  places  of  darkness  and  obscurity  afforded ; 
and  we  may  readily  conclude  that  if  once  they  fell  into  the  same 
religion,  they  would  also  fall  into  the  same  immoral  practices  which 
that  religion  taught  them  to  be  acceptable  to  their  gods.  Now,  that 
wickedness  of  tlie  grossest  sort  did  attend  the  idolatrous  worship  in 
such  places,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  1  Kings  xv.  12.  2  Kings 
xxiii.  7.    Rom.  i.  21.  28.,  &c. 

It  is  therefore  clear  from  die  command  of  God,  so  pathetically 
enforced  in  the  above-cited  text,  (Deut.  xii.  2 — 16.)  that  after  God 
should  fix  upon  a  place  fcr  his  public  worship,  it  was  entirely  unlaw- 
fid  to  ofier  sacrifices  upon  high  places,  or  any  where  else  but  in  the 
^ce  God  did  choose  :  so  that  after  the  building  of  the  temple,  the 
protaflkition  of  high  places  and  groves  (so  far  at  least  as  concerned  the 
sacrificing  in  them)  unquestionably  took  place.  And  it  was  for  tiieir 
flfsobedience  to  this  command,  by  their  sacrificing  upon  high  places 
fliid  ID  groves,  even  after  the  temple  was  erected  (2  Kings  xv.  35.), 
and  ibr  not  destroying  the  high  places  of  the  heathens,  where  their 
idol  gods  were  worshipped,  which  by  that  command  and  in  many 
other  places  of  Scripture  (Numb,  xxxiii.  52.),  they  were  expressly 
appointed  lo  do ; — that  the  prophets  with  so  much  holy  zeal  re- 
proached the  Israelites.  We  nave  indeed  several  instances  in 
Scripture  besides  that  of  Abraham,  where  the  prophets  and  other 
good  men  are  said  to  have  made  use  of  these  high  places  for  sacri- 
ficing, as  well  as  other  less  solemn  acts  of  devotion,  and  which  are 
not  condemned.  Thus,  Samuel,  upon  die  uncertain  abode  of  the 
ark,  fitted  up  a  place  of  devotion  for  himself  and  his  family  in 
a  high  place,  and  built  an  altar  there,  and  sacrificed  opon  it. 
(1  Sam.  ix.  12.  19.  25.)  Gideon  also  built  an  altar  and  ofi^ed  ft 
sacrifice  to  God  upon  the  top  of  a  rock  (Judg.  vi.  25,  26.) ;  and  the 
tabernacle  itself  was  removed  to  the  high  place  that  was  at  Gibeon. 
(1  CfaroD.  xvi.  39.  and  xxi.  29.)  But  all  this  was  before  the  temple 
was  erected,  which  was  the  first  fixed  place  that  God  appointed  for 
Ins  public  worship ;  after  which  other  places  for  sacrificing  became 
unlawful. 

That  the  Israelites,  both  kings  and  people,  offered  sacrifices  upon 
these  high  places  even  after  the  temple  was  buib,  will  evidently  ap- 
neas* by  noticing  a  few  passages  in  their  Instory ;  for  (not  to  mention 
Jeroboam  and  bis  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  whose  pro* 
fisswd  pftfpoM  was  to  innovate  every  thing  in  matters  of  religicHd,  and 
who  had  pecidiar  priests  whom  they  termed  prophets  of  the  groves, 
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1  Kings  xviii.  19.)9  it  is  clear  that  most  of  the  kings  of  Jodab,- 
such  of  them  who  were  otherwise  zealous  for  the  observance  of  the 
law, — are  expressly  recorded  as  blameable  on  this  head,  and  bat 
few  have  the  commendation  given  ihem  of  destroying  these  high 
places.  No  sooner  had  Rehoboam  tiie  son  of  Sobmon,  after  the 
revoh  of  the  ten  tribes  from  him,  strengthened  himself  in  his  kingikmij 
but  we  read  that  Judah  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord^  and  bmb 
them  ftigh  places^  and  imagesj  and  groves^  on  every  A^  AtQ,  and 
under  every  green  tree.    (I  Kings  xiv.  22,  23.) 

In  die  reign  of  Asa,  his  grandson,  things  took  another  turn,  for  of 
him  it  is  said,  that  he  toi^  away  the  altars  of  the  strange  godsj  and 
the  high  places,  and  brake  down  the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  3.),  even  without  sparing  those  of  hismodier  (xv.  16.), 
which  passage  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  1  Kings  xv.  14.  It  should, 
however,  be  recoUected,  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  high  places, 
one  frequented  even  by  devout  worshippers  who  lived  at  a  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  and  made  use  of  by  them  in  sacrifidng,  and  for 
other  religious  purposes ;  and  which  were  tolerated  contrary  to  the 
divine  command  by  such  of  their  kings  who  otherwise  are  said  to  be 
pious  princes.  The  other  kmd  of  high  places  were  such  as  were 
considered  as  abominable  from  their  first  institution,  and  made  the  re* 
ceptacle  of  idolatry  and  wickedness.  These  last  were  the  high  places 
which  Asa  took  away ;  but  those  where  God  alone  was  worsl^iped, 
had  obtained  so  long,  and  were  looked  upon  with  so  sacred  a  venera- 
tion, that  for  fear  of  giving  a  general  oifence  he  did  not  venture  to 
abolish  tliem.  But  however  well*meaning  the  pious  intentkMis  (tf 
good  people  m  this  respect  were,  yet  the  conduct  of  their  kings  was^ 
highly  blameable  in  giving  the  least  countenance  to  it,  as  being  <;on- 
trary  to  the  divine  coounand.  The  truth  is,  these  high  places  were 
fiimous  either  for  the  apparition  of  angels,  or  some  other  miraculous 
event,  had  eidier  been  places  of  abode  for  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  or 
those  in  which  some  prophet  or  patriarch  of  old  had  been  accustomed 
to  pray  and  sacrifice,  and  therefore  they  were  regarded  as  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  God ;  nor  was  there  strength  enough 
in  the  government  to  overcome  this  inveterate  prejudice,  till  Heze- 
kiah  and  Josiah  arose,  who>  (to  prevent  the  calamities  that  were 
coming  on  the  nation)  had  the  courage  to  effect  a  thorough  re- 
formation. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  Asa's  reign,  when  he  grew  more  infiim 
in  body,  and  perhaps  more  remiss  m  the  cause  of  Crod,  it  appears 
that  these  wicked  high  places  began  to  be  renewed ;  for  it  is  said  of 
Jehoshaphat  his  son,  that  he  took  away  the  high  places  and  groves 
out  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xvii.  6.),  which  after  all  we  must  understand, 
either  of  his  having  given  orders  only  to  have  them  taken  away,  or 
having  seen  it  done  but  in  part,  without  totalfy  removing  such  as  de- 
vout worshippers  frequented;  for  afterwards,  when  hb  character 
comes  to  be  summed  up,  there  is  this  reservatkni  (possibly  more 
through  the  fault  of  his  subjects  than  himself,)  howbeit  the  high  places 
tvere  not  taken  away.   (2  Chron.  xx.  32.) 
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Of  Jeho^aphat's  son  and  successor  Jehorain,  it  is  said,  Aat  he 
made  high  places  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  (2  Chron.  xxi.  11.) 
And^  though  Joash,  one  of  his  sons,  set  out  well,  yet  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  was  perverted  by  his  idolatrous  courtiers,  who  served 
groves  and  idols,  to  whom  it  appears  he  gave  a  permission  for  that 
purpose  ;  for  after  making  tlieir  obeisance  we  are  told,  that  he 
hearkened  to  them^  and  then  they  left  the  house  of  God.  (2  Chron. 
xxiv.  17,  18.)  Nor  was  the  reign  of  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  any 
better,  for  still  the  people  aacrijiced  and  burnt  incense  on  the  high 
places  (2  Kines  xiv.  4.) ;  and  though  Uzziah  his  son  is  said  to  have 
done  that  which  vms  right  in  the  sight  of  Gody  yet  this  exception  ap- 
pears against  him,  that  the  high  places  were  not  removed^  but  thepeo^ 
fie  still  sacrificed  there  (2  lungs  xv.  3,  4.) ;  the  same  observation  is 
made  of  Jodiam  and  Ahaz.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  4.)  But  Hezekiah 
who  succeeded  him  was  a  prince  of  extraordinary  piety ;  he  removed 
the  h^h  ghees,  and  brake  the  images,  and  cut  aoum  the  graves  (2 
Kings  xviii.  4.),  vMch  his  son  Manasseh  again  buUt  up.  (2  Kings 
xxi.  2.])  At  length  good  king  Josiah,  a  prince  very  zealous  for  the 
true  reugion,  utterly  cleared  the  land  jfrom  the  high  places  and  groves, 
and  purged  it  from  idolatry  :  but  as  the  four  succeeding  reigns  before 
the  Babylonian  captivity  were  very  wicked,  we  may  presume  that  the 
hig)i  places  were  again  revived,  diough  there  is  no  mention  of  them 
after  the  reign  of  .bsiah. 

II.  Ffom  the  preceding  facts  and  remarks,  however,  we  are  not 
to  conclude,  that  the  prohibition  relating  to  high  places  and  groves, 
wiiici]  extended  chiefly  to  the  more  solemn  acts  of  sacrificing  there, 
did  on  any  account  extend  to  the  prohibiting  of  other  acts  of  devo- 
tion, particularly  prayer,  in  any  other  place  besides  the  temple,  the 
high  places  and  groves  of  the  heathen  (which  were  ordered  to  be 
rased)  only  excepted.  For  we  learn  from  the  sacred  writings,  that 
prayers  are  always  acceptable  to  God  in  every  place,  when  performed 
with  a  true  and  sincere  devotion  of  heart,  which  alone  gives  life  and 
vigour  to  our  religious  addresses.  And  therefore  it  was  that  in  many 
places  of  Judsa,  both  before  and  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  we 
find  mention  made  in  the  Jewish  and  other  histories  of  places  built 
purposely  for  prater,  and  resorted  to  only  for  that  end,  called  j»ro- 
seutkte  or  oratories. 

These  places  of  worship  were  very  common  in  Judsa  (and  it 
should  seem  in  retired  mountainous  or  elevated  places)  in  die  time  of 
Christ ;  they  were  also  numerous  at  Alexandria,  which  was  at  that 
time  a  large  and  flourishing  commercial  city,  inhabited  by  vast  num- 
bers of  Jews  :  and  it  appears  that  in  heathen  countries  they  were 
erected  in  sequestered  retreats,  commonly  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or 
on  the  sea-snore.  Tlie  proseucha  or  oratory  at  Philippi,  where  tie 
Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  that  she  attended  unto  the  things 
which  were  spoken  by  Paul,  was  by  a  river  side.  (Acts  xvi.  13,  14. 
16.)  And  Josephus  has  preserved  the  decree  of  the  city  of  HaUcar- 
nassus,  permitting  the  Jews  to  erect  oratories,  part  of  which  is  in  the 
foUowbg  terms  : — "We  ordain,  that  the  Jews  who  are  willing,  both 
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fBoen  and  women,  do  observe  the  saU>atfas  and  perferm  sacred  rites 
according  to  the  Jewish  law,  and  build  proseudia  by  the  Bea-side^ac* 
cordii^  to  the  custom  of  their  country  ;  and  if  any  man,  whether  nm* 
gistrate  or  private  person,  give  th«n  any  hindrance  or  disturbance,  he 
shall  pay  a  fine  to  the  city."  ^ 

It  IS  a  question  with  scHne  learned  men,  whether  these  prosenchc 
were  the  same  as  the  synagogues  (of  which  an  account  wiU  be  fiwnd 
in  the  following  section),  or  distinct  edifices  firom  the  latter.  Both 
Josepbus  and  Ptnlo,  to  whom  we  may  add  Juvenal,  appear  to  have 
considered  them  as  synonymous;  and  with  them  agree  GroCios, 
Emesti,  Drs.  Whitby,  Doddridge,  and  Lardner  f  but  Cabnet,  Drs. 
Prideaux  and  Hammond,  and  others,  have  distinguished  between 
these  two  sorts  of  buildings,  and  have  shown  that  though  they  were 
nearly  the  same,  and  were  sometimes  confounded  by  Pink)  and  Jose- 
pbus, yet  that  there  was  a  real  difference  between  them ;  the  syna* 
gogues  being  in  cities,  while  the  proseuchse  were  without  the  walls, 
in  sequestered  spots,  and  (particularly  in  heathen  countries)  were 
usually  erected  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea-shore  (Acts  xvi. 
13.),  without  any  covering  but  galleries  or  the  shade  of  trees*  Dr. 
Prideaux  thinks  the  proseuclm  were  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
synagogues,  and  were  formed  by  the  Jews  in  open  courts,  in  ordei 
that  those  persons  who  dwelt  at  a  distance  fit>m  Jenisaleai  might 
offer  up  their  private  prayers  in  them  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do 
in  the  courts  of  the  temple  or  of  the  td)ernacle.  bi  the  sjmagogues, 
he  ibrther  observes,  the  prayers  were  offered  up  m  public  foams, 
while  the  proseuche  were  appn^riated  to  private  devotions :  and 
from  the  cmttory,  where  our  Saviour  spent  a  whole  ni^t  in  prayer, 
being  erected  on  a  mountain  (Luke  vi.  12.),  it  is  highly  probable  that 
these  proseuchs  were  the  same  as  the  high  places,  so  often  menlioo« 
ed  in  the  Old  Testament^ 


SECTION  IV. 

or  THE  SYNAGOGUES. 


I.  Mature  and  Origin  of  Synagogues. — The  Synagogue  of  the 
lAbertines  explained. — II.  Form  of  the  Synagogues. — ^III.  The 
Officers  or  Ministers. — ^IV.  The  Service  performed  in  the  Sy- 
nagogues.— ^V.  On  what  Days  performed. — Vl.  Ecclesiastical 
Power  of  the  Synagogues. — VU.  The  S/tevioneh  Esreh,  or 
Nineteen  Prayers  used  in  the  Synagogue  Service. 

!•  ±  HE  Sy$uigogues  were  buildbgs  in  which  the.  Jews  assembled 
for  prayer,   reading  and  hearing  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  other 

t  JoMjpluis,  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xrv.  c.  10.  (al.  24.) 

2  Philode  Legotione  ad Caiain, p.  1011.  Joncphus  de  vita  9ua,  ^  54.  Juvenal, Sal. 
iii.  14.  Grotius,  Whitby,  and  Doddridge  on  Luke  vi.  12.  Ern&sti  Institutio  Inter- 
protiB  Novi  Teatamcinti,  pp.  363, 364.  edit.  4to.  1792.  Lardner 's  Credibility,  book  i. 
e.  ixi.  ^  3.    Dr.  Harwood'a  Introdactiotr to  tlie  New  Teitment,  vol.  fL  pp.  171—)!*^ 

5  Dr.  llaounoad  cm  Lake  vi.  12.  and  AcU  xvi.  13—16.  CaJinet's  Diet,  voce 
Proseucha.  Prideaux'i  Connection,  part  i,  book  vi.  g&b  anno  444.  vol.  i.  pp-  ^^"* 
390.  edit.  1720.  ^  * 
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iostructioos.  Though  frequently  mentioned  in  the  historical  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  their  origin  is  not  very  well  known ;  and 
many  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  of  recent  institution. 

Although  sacrifices  could  only  be  offered  at  the  holy  tabernacle 
or  temple,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  were  restricted  to 
any  particular  place  for  die  performance  of  other  exercises  of  devo- 
tion. Hence,  formerly,  the  praises  of  Jehovah  were  sung  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  which  the  more  devout  Israelites  seem  to 
have  frequented  on  sabbath  days  and  new  moons  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  and  prayer.  (1  Sam.  x.  5 — 11.  xix.  18 — ^24.  2  Kings 
iv.  23.)  During  the  Babytonisb  captivity,  the  Jews,  being  deprived 
of  the  solemn  ordinances  of  divine  worsliip,  resorted  to  the  house  of 
some  prophet,  or  other  holy  man,  who  was  in  the  practice  of  givmg 
religious  mstruction  to  his  own  family,  and  of  reading  the  Scriptures. 
(Coiiipare  Ezek.  xiv.  1.  and  xx.  1.  with  Neh.  viii.  18.)  At  length 
these  domesdc  congregadons  became  fixed  in  certain. places,  and  a 
regular  order  of  conducting  divine  worship  was  introduced.  Pliilo^ 
thmks  these  edifices  were  originally  instituted  by  Moses:  but  as 
no  mention  is  made  of  them  during  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
their  origin  in  Jerusalem  is  referred  to  the  reigns  of  die  A}>monaean 
princes,  under  whom  they  were  first  erected,  and  were  soon  greaUy 
mukiplied ;  though  in  Alexandria  and  other  foreign  places,  where 
the  Jews  were  dispersed,  they  were  certainly  of  much  greater  an- 
tiquity.' 

lo  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  synagogues  became  so  frequent, 
that  they  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  place  in  Judaea.  Maimo- 
nides'  says,  that  wherever  any  Jews  were,  tliey  erected  a  s}aiagogue 
Not  fewer  dian  four  hundred  and  eighty  are  said  to  have  been  erect* 
ed  in  Jerusalem,  previously  to  its  capture  and  destruction  by  die  Ro* 
mans.  In  the  evangelical  hbtory  we  find,  diat  wherever  the  Jews 
resided,  they  had  one  or  more  synagogues,  constructed  after  those  at 
Jerusalem.  Hence  we  find,  in  Acts  vi.  9.  synagogues  belonging  to 
the  Alexandrians,  the  Asiatics,  the  Cilicians,  the  Libertines,  and  die 
Cyrenians,  which  were  erected  for  such  Jewish  inhabitants  of  diose 
cides,  as  should  happen  to  be  at  Jerusalem. 

With  regard  to  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  a  considerable  dif- 
iisreoce  of  opinion  exists  among  the  learned,  whether  these  libertines 
were  the  children  of  freed  men  (Italian  Jews  or  proselytes),  or  Afi*i- 
can  Jews  from  the  city  or  country  called  Libertus,  or  Liberdna,  near 
Carthage.  The  fonner  opinion  is  supported  by  Grodus  and  Vitringa ; 
the  latter  (which  was  first  hinted  by  Oecumenius,  a  commentator  in 
the  ctese  of  the  tenth  century),  by  professor  GerdeSt  Wetstein,  Bishop 
Pearce,  and  Schleusner. 

It  is  well  known  Uiat  die  andent  Romans  made  a  distincdon  be- 
tween the  Uberti  and  the  JJbertini.    The  Ubertus  was  one  who 


1  PhUo,  De  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  iu.  p.  685. 
9  Jomhiit,  De  B<sU.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  •.  3. «  3. 
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^d  been  a  slave,  and  obtained  his  freedom  :^  the  Libertifwa  was  the 
son  of  a  libertus.^  But  tliis^  distinction  in  after  ages  was  not  strictly 
observed  ;  and  Libertinus  also  came  to  be  used  for  one  not  bom  m 
made  free,  in  (^position  to  IngenuuSf  or  one  bom  fmt?  Whether 
the  Ubertini  mentioned  in  this  passage  of  the  Acts,  ivere  Gentiles, 
who  had  become  proselytes  to  Judaism,  or  native  Jews,  who  having 
been  made  slaves  to  the  Romans  were  afterwards  set  at  liberty,^  and 
m  remembrance  of  their  captivity  called  themsehes  libertini,  and 
formed  a  synagogue  by  themselves,  b  differently  conjectured  i^  the 
learned,  it  is  probable,  that  the  Jews  of  Cyrenia,  Alexandria,  kc. 
erected  synagogues  at  Jerusalem  at  their  own  cha^e,  for  the  use  of 
their  brethren  wIk>  came  from  those  countries,  as  the  Danes,  Swedes, 
&c.  have  built  churches  for  the  use  of  their  own  countrymen  io 
London ;  and  that  the  Italian  Jews  did  the  same  ;  and  because  the 
greatest  number  of  them  were  Uhertini^  their  synagogue  was  there- 
lore  called  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines. 

In  support  of  the  second  opinion  above  noticed,  viz<  that  the  Li- 
bertines derived  their  name  from  Libertus  or  Libertina,  a  city  in 
Africa,  it  is  urged  that  Suidas  in  his  Lexicon,  on  the  word  Ai^fmSi 
says,  that  it  was  ovofMi  e^ovs,  a  national  appellative ;  and  that  the 
Glossa  interlinearis^  of  which  Nicholas  de  Lyra  made  great  use  in 
his  notes,  has,  over  the  word  Libertini,  e  regionej  denoting  that  they 
were  so  styled  from  a  country.  Further,  in  the  acts  of  the  cele- 
brated conference  with  the  Donatists  at  Carthage,  anno  411,  there 
is  mentioned  one  Victor,  bisliop  of  the  church  of  IJbertina ;  and 
m  the  acts  of  the  Lateran  council,  which  was  held  in  649,  there  is 
mention  of  Januarius  gratia  i>ef  episcopus  sancta  ecdeaut  libtr^ 
nensisy  Januarius,  by  the  grace  of  God,  bishop  of  the  holy  church 
of  Libertina :  and  therefore  Fabricius  in  his  Geographical  Index  of 
Christian  Bishoprics,  has  placed  Libertina  in  what  was  called  Mrka 
propria,  or  the  proconsular  province  of  Africa.  Now,  as  all  the 
other  people  of  the  several  synagogues,  mentioned  in  this  passage 
of  the  Acts,  are  called  from  the  places  whence  they  came,  it  is  pro- 

1  Gives  Roman!  Bunt  Liberti,  qui  vindictk,  censu  aut  testamentOi  niiUo  jure  iffl* 
pedicnte  luanumissi  sunt.    Ulpian.  tit.  1^6. 

9  Thifl  appears  from  the  foUowinff  passa^re  of  Suetonius  concerning  Claadios, 
whO)  he  says,  was  iffnarus  temporibus  Appii,  et  deinceps  aliquamdiu  LibertiiKM 
dictns,  non  ipsos,  qui  manumitterentur,  sed  ingenues  ex  his  procrcatos.  In  ^itt 
Claudii,  cap.  xxiv.  $  4.  p.  78.    Pitisci. 

3  Quintilian.  de  Inslitutione  Oratoria,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  10.  p.  246.  edit  Gibson,  Iv^ 
Qui  servus  est,  si  manumittatur  fit  Libertinus — Justinian.  Institut.  lib.  I  tit.T- 
Libertini  sunt,  qui  ex  justa  servitute  manumissi  sunt.  Tit.  iv.  Ingenuiu  est  is, 
<^ui  statim  ut  natus  est,  liber  est ;  siye  ex  duobus  inffenuis  matrimonio  editiu  cat, 
siTe  ex  libertinis  duobus,  sive  ex  altero  libertino,  et  altero  ingenuo. 

4  Of  these  there  were  great  numbers  at  Rome.  Tacitus  informs  us  (Anal.  lib-  u 
cap.  IxxxY.)  that  four  thousand  Libertini,  of  the  Jewish  superstition,  as  he  stylwit, 
were  banished  at  one  time,  by  order  of  Tiberius,  into  Sardinia;  and  the  rest  com- 
manded to  quit  Italy,  if  they  did  not  abjure,  by  a  certiun  day.  See  also  Svetoniitf  m 
▼itaTiberii,  cap.xxxvi.  Josephus(Antiq.lib.  xviii.cap.iii.  $  5.  edit.Haverc.)meniioos 
the  same  fact.  And  Philo  (Legat.  ad  Caium,p.  785.  C.  edit.  Colon.  1613.)  speaks  of* 
good  part  of  the  city  beyond  the  Tiber,  as  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  were  mostly  Lib«- 
tmi,  having  been  brought  to  Rome  as  captives  and  slaves,  but  being  made  fre«  ^f 
their  masters,  were  permitted  to  live  according  to  tbiw  own  rit««  and  cuKiPS- 
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bable  thai  the  Libertines  were  denominated  ip  like  manner ;  and  aft 
the  Cyrenians  and  Alexandrians,  who  came  from  Africa,  are  placed 
next  to  the  Libertines  in  that  catalogue,  the  supporters  of  this  opinidn 
think  it  probable  that  they  also  belonged  to  the  same  country.  But 
we  have  no  evidence  to  sliow  that  there  were  any  natives  of  this  place 
at  Jwuaalem,  at  the  period  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes. 
On  die  contrary,  as  it  is  well  known  that,  only  about  fifteen  years  be- 
fore, great  numbers  of  Jews,  emancipated  slaves,  or  their  Sons,  vVere 
banished  firom  Rome,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Libertines  mentioned 
by  Luke  were  of  the  latter  description,  especially  as  his  account  is 
corroborated  by  two  Roman  historians.^ 

IL  It  does  not  appear  from  the  New  Testament  diat  the  syna^ 
^ues  had  any  peculiar  form.  The  building  of  diem  was  re|;ard^d 
as  a  mark  of  piety  (Luke  vii.  5.)  :  and  they  were  erected  within  or 
widiout  the  city,  generally  in  an  elevated  place,  and  were  distin- 
guished from  the  proseuchae  by  being  roofed.  Each  of  them  had  an 
altar,  or  rather  table,  on  which  the  book  of  the  law  was  spread ;  and 
OD  the  east  side  there  was  an  ark  or  chest,  in  which  the  volume  of 
the  law  was  deposited.  The  seats  were  so  disposed  that  the  people 
always  sat  with  their  faces  towards  the  elders,  and  the  place  where 
tlie  law  was  kept :  and  the  elders  sat  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is 
to  say,  with  their  backs  to  the  ark  and  their  faces  to  the  people.  The 
seats  of  the  latter,  as  being  placed  nearer  the  ark,  were  accounted  the 
more  holy,  and  hence  they  are  in  the  New  Testament  tei||ed  the 
chief  seats  in  the  synagogue,  which  the  Pharisees  affected  ;  and  for 
which  our  Lord  inveighed  against  them.  (Matt,  xxiii.  6.)  A  similar 
precedency  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  places  of  worship  even  of 
the  yery  first  Christians,  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  aposde  James  (ii.  3.)  against  the  imdue  preference  that 
was  given  to  the  rich.  The  women  were  separated  from  the  men, 
and  sat  in  a  gallery  enclosed  with  lattices,  so  that  they  could  distinctly 
see  and  hear  all  that  passed  in  the  synagogue,  without  themselves 
beia^  exposed  to  view. 

UI.  For  the  mamtenance  of  good  order,  tliere  were  in  every 
^ynagc^e  certain  officers,  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  all  the 
duties  of  religion  were  decently  performed  dierein.  These  were, 
1.  The  Afx^^wwyuyogj  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue.  (Luke  xiii.  4. 
Hark  v.  22.)  It  appears  from  Acts  xiii.  15.,  collated  with  Mark 
V.  22-  and  John  vi.  59.,  that  there  were  several  of  these  rulers  in  a 
synagogue.  They  regulated  all  its  concerns,  and  gave  permissk)n  to 
persons  to  preach.  They  were  always  men  advanced  in  age,  and 
respectable  for  their  learning  and  probity.  The  Jews  termed  them 
Hooamnn,  that  is,  sages  or  vise  men,  and  they  possessed  considera- 
ble infhience  and  audiority.  They  were  judges  of  thefts,  and  simi- 
lar petty  oSences :  and  \»  diem  Saint  Paul  is  supposed  to  allude  in 
i  Cor.  vi.  9.,  where  he  reproaches  the  Corinthian  Christians  with 
carrying  dieir  differences  before  the  tribunals  of  the  Gentiles,  as  if 

1  See  Vol.  I.  p.  194. 
VOL.  in.  32 
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diey  had  no  persons  among  them  who  were  capable  of  deteraiiiiin| 
them.  Is  it  so^  says  he,  Ma^  there  isnot  a  wise  luir  among m^ 
no  J  not  one  that  shall  be  able  to  judge  between  his  breUiren  9  These 
rulers  likewise  bad  the  power  of  inflicting  pumshment  on  tbose  wfaom 
they  judged  to  be  rebellious  against  the  law;  in  allusion  to  vducb 
circumstance  Christ  forewarned  his  disciples  that  they  should  ht 
scourged  in  the  synagogues,  (Matt*  x.  17.) 

2.  Next  to  the  Ajx»<ywa7wyo5»  or  nikr  of  the  qrnagogoe,  was  an 
officer,  whose  province  it  was  to  offer  up  public  prayers  to  God  for 
the  whole  congregation  :  hence  he  was  called  SheUach  ZibboTf  or, 
the  angel  of  the  church,  because,  as  their  messenger,  he  spoke  to 
God  for  them.  Hence  also,  in  Rev.  ii.  iiL  the  ministers  of  the 
Asiatic  churches  are  termed  angels. 

3.  The  Chazan  appears  to  have  been  a  different  offieer  firom  the 
Sheliach  Zibbor^  and  inferior  to  him  in  dignity.  He  seen^  to  bare 
been  the  person,  who  in  Luke  iv.  20.  is  termed  ufl-^jjerng,  the  mister 
and  who  had  the  charge  of  the  sacred  books. 

IV,  The  service  performed  in  the  sjoiagogue  consisted  of  three 
parts,  viz.  prayer,  readmg  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching,  or  exposi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  The  first  part  of  the  synagogue  service  is  Prayer;  hrtk 
performance  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  they  had  fiturgies, 
in  which  are  all  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  synagc^ue  worship- 
The  n|||Bt  solemn  part  of  these  prayers  are  the  rTTtgy  WO? 
(siieMONeH  esii£h),  or  tlie  eighteen  prayers,  which,  according  to  tbe 
rabbies,  were  composed  and  instituted  by  Ezra,  in  order  that  tlie 
Jews,  whose  language  after  the  captivity  was  corrupted  with  many 
barbarous  terms  borrowed  from  other  languages,  might  be  able  to 
perform  their  devotions  in  the  pure  language  of  their  own  country- 
Such  is  the  account  which  Maimooidas  gives,  out  of  the  G«nMra, 
of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  liturgies :  and  the  eighteen  collects,  in 
particular,  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna.  However,  some  better 
evidence  than  that  of  tlie  talmudical  rabbies  is  requisite,  in  order  to 
prove  their  liturgies  to  be  of  so  high  an  antiquity ;  especially  ance 
some  of  tiieir  prayers,  as  Dr.  Prideaux  acknowledges,  seem  to  hate 
been  composed  after  die  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  re- 
ference to  it.  It  is  evident  they  were  composed  when  there  was 
neither  temple  nor  sacrifice  ;  since  the  seventeenth  collect  pmjrs,  tliat 
God  would  restore  his  worship  to  the  inner  part  of  his  bouse,  and 
make  haste,  with  fervour  and  love  to  accept  the  burnt  sacrifices  ot 
Israel,^  kc.  They  could  not,  therefore,  be  the  c<»nposition  of 
Ezra,  who  did  not  receive  his  commission  from  Artaxerxes  to  CTjg 

1  TiiC  fifth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  fourteenth  collects  have  the  same  allaaion  in^ 
jcfereuce  a8  the  seventeenth.  See  the  original  prayers  in  Maimonides  de  Ordin^ 
Precum,  or  in  Vitringa,  (de  Synag.  vetere,  Jib.  iii.  part  ii.  cap.  xiv.  pp.  lOSajj—K"^^'  -^ 
who  observes,  that  the  Taljnadi9t8  will  have  the  seventeenth  collect,  which  pr^y^ 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  worship,  (redae  ministerium  LeviticaminAdftu^' 
Domus  tuie,  as  he  translates  it),  to  have  been  usoally  recited  by  the  king  in  i^ 
temple  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  which  is  such  an  absorditj  that  it  confutes 
iuelf,  and  shows  how  little  the  Jewish  traditions  conceroinff  the  antiquity  and  Q>e 
of  their  Utuxgios  are  to  be  depended  upoo. 
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Jtidea,  tQl  more  than  fif^  years  after  tlie  second  temple  was  built, 
and  its  wiMPsbip  restored.  The  probability  is,  that  the  forms  of 
prayer  lor  the  synagogue  worship  were  at  first  very  few,  and  that 
some  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  number  of  which 
was  subsequently  increased.  To  the  eighteen  prayers  above-men- 
tioned, another  was  added,  a  short  time  before  the  destruction  of  the 
second  temple,  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  by 
Rabbi  Samuel,  one  of  his  scholars.  It  is  directed  against  apostates 
and  heretics,  appellations  which  die  Jews  liberally  employ  to  designate 
all  Christians,  whether  of  Jewish  or  of  Gentile  descent.  This  ad- 
ditioDal  prayer  is  now  inserted  as  the  twelfth,  and  the  number  is 
nioeteen.  They  are  required  to  be  said  by  all  Jews  without  excep- 
tion, who  are  of  age,  three  times  every  day,  either  in  public  at  the 
synagogue,  or  at  Aeir  own  houses,  or  wherever  they  may  happen  to 
be.  As  some  readers  may  be  curious  to  see  them,  they  are  sub- 
^ioed,  at  the  end  of  this  section.^ 

2.  The  second  part  of  the  synagogue  service  is  the  Reading  of 
the  SermtureSf  which  is  of  three  sorts,  the  KiriothrShema, — the  read- 
ing of  me  whole  law  of  Moses,  and  portions  out  of  the  prophets  and 
die  Ha^ographa  or  hohr  writings. 

(1.)  The  Eirioth-^kema,  consists  of  three  portions  of  Scripture, 
viz.  Deut.  vi.  6— 9.  Deut.  xi.  13 — 2\.  Numb,  xv.  37 — 41.  As  the 
first  of  these  portions  commences  with  the  word  slvema,  that  is,  hear, 
ibej  are  cdlectively  termed  the  Shema,  and  the  reading  of  them  is 
caUed  Unothnhema,  or  tlie  reading  of  the  Shema.  This  reading  or 
recital  is  preceded  and  followed  by  several  prayers  and  benedictions ; 
and,  next  to  the  saying  of  the  nineteen  prayers  above  noticed,  is  the 
most  solemn  part  of  die  religious  service  of  the  Jews ;  who,  believing 
the  commands  in  Deut.  vi.  7.  and  xi.  J  9.  to  be  of  perpetual  obliga^^ 
tioD,  repeal  the  Shema  daily,  every  morning  and  evening. 

(2.)  The  Law  was  divided  into  fifty-three,  according  to  the  Ma- 
sorets,  or,  according  to  others,  fifty-four  Paraschioth  or  sections :  for 
the  Jewish  year  consisted  of  twelve  lunar  months,  alternately  of 
twentyHsine  or  thirty  days,  that  is,  of  fifty  weeks  and  four  days. 
The  Jews,  therefore,  in  their  division  of  the  law  hito  Paraschioth  or 
sections,  bad  a  respect  to  their  intercalary  year,  which  was  every 
second  or  third,  and  consisted  of  thirteen  months ;  so  that  the  whoto 
law  was  read  over  this  year,  allottmg  one  Paraschioth  or  section  to 
every  Sabbath :  and  in  common  years  they  reduced  the  fifty-three 
or  fifty-four  sections  to  the  number  of  the  fifty  Sabbaths,  by  reading 
two  shorter  ones  together,  as  often  as  there  was  occasion.  They 
began  the  course  of  reading  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  feast  of  taher* 
nacles ;  or  rather,  indeed,  on  the  Sabbath  day  before  th^t,  when  they 
finished  the  last  course  of  reading,  they  also  made  a  beginning  of  the 
new  course ;  that  so,  as  the  rabbles  say,  the  devil  might  not  accuse 
them  to  God  of  being  weary  of  reading  his  law. 

1  See  pp.  250-252.  i^fra. 
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(3^  The  portions  selected  out  of  the  prophetical  wriciiigis  ere  ferm- 
ed  Haphtoroth.  When  Andochus  Epiphanes  conquered  the  Jews 
about  toe  ;^ear  163  before  the  Christian  aera,  he  prohibited  the  pub- 
lic readbg  of  the  law  in  tlie  synagogues,  on  pain  of  death.  The 
JewSy  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  \i  hoUy  deprived  of  the  word  of 
God,  selected  fhim  other  parts  of  the  Sacred  Wiitings,  Jifty-four 
portions,  wliich  were  termea  h4PUtobas,  niVSOTl  (HaFHToiurrB), 
from  *|Q£)  (potor),  he  dismissed^  let  loose^  opened  —  for  though  the 
Law  was  ditnUsied  from  their  synagogues,  and  was  dosed  to  them  b) 
the  edict  of  this  persecuting  king,  yet  the  prophetic  writings^  not 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  of  aix  the  sections  of  the  law,  and 

SYNAGOGUES    FOB   EVEBI 

FARASCUIOTU,  or  Seciitms  of  the  Law. 
Sect.  GENESIS. 


i 

fi^r<o  Bereflhith, 

i.i.tovi.a 

u 

ro  txn^  ToMoth  noach, 

vi.  9.  to  xi.  32. 

ui 

f>  if  Lee  lcc», 

xii.  t.  to  XYii.  27. 

i?. 

irw  Vaiyera, 

xviii.  1.  to  xxii.  24. 

▼ 

n-v  rPM  Chaiyeh  Sarah, 

xxiU.  1.  to  xxT.  la 

vi 

rnSnToledodi,    -       - 

xxv.  19.  to  xxviii  9. 

vii. 

Mri  Vaiyetse, 

xxviii.  10.  to  xxxii.  3. 

Tui. 

rhtry  Vaiyishlach, 

xxxii.  4.  to  xxxvi.  43. 

ix. 

3v^y  Vaiyeaheb,    - 

xxxvii.  1.  to  xl.  23. 

X. 

ff)o  Mikkets, 

xli.  1.  to  xUt.  17. 

xi. 

vpy  Vaiyiffgasb,   - 
^nn  Vayediet, 

xUv.  18.  to  jUv'u.  27. 

xii. 

xlvii.  28.  to  1.  26. 

EXODUS 

liii. 

i.  1.  to  vi  1. 

xiv. 

fiTKiVaara,  - 

vi.  2.  to  ix.  36. 

XV. 

npifi  Sk  io  Bo  el  Paraoh, 

X.  1.  to  sin.  16. 

xvi. 

nSra  Baahalach,   - 

xiii.  17.  to  xvii.  16. 

xrii 

iin^  Yithro,  . 

xviii.  1.  to  XX.  26. 

xviii. 

DiBfiDS  Mishpatim, 

xxi.  1.  to  xxiv.  18. 

xix' 

noi-v^  Terumah,    - 

XXV.  1.  to  xxvii.  19. 

XX. 

mxn  Tetaaveh, 

xxvii.  20.  to  XXX.  10. 

zzi. 

K9n  «3  Kei  tiaca,  - 

XXX.  11.  to  xxxiv.  35. 

zzii. 

Vnpi^  Vaiyakhel,  - 

XXXV.  1.  to  xxxviii.  20 

zxiii. 

^npb  Pekudey, 

xxxviii.  21.  to  xl.  38 

LEVITICUS. 

xxir. 

trp^y  Vaiyikra,      • 
«  mpM  Vaiyikia  Twiu, 

i.  1.  to  vi.  7. 

XXV. 

vi.  8-  to  viii.  36. 

jixvi.^ 

'  ^J^DT  Shemini, 

ix.  1.  to  xi.  47. 

ixvii. 

pmn    TawiA,      - 

xii.  1.  to  xiii.  59. 

xxviii. 

p^xo  Mctsord, 

xiv.  1.  to  XV.  38. 

xzix. 

nia  >irw  Acharey  Moth, 

xvi.  1.  to  xviii.  90. 

XXX. 

O^r^  Kedushim,  • 

xix.  1.  to  XX,  27. 

xxxi. 

.•ttMEmor,    - 

xxi.  1.  to  xxiv.  23. 

^yo  -VO  Behar  Sinai,     - 

XXV.  1.  to  xxvi.  2. 

xxxui. 

Tpn^  BechnJvkotai, 

xxvi.  3.  to  xxvii.  34. 

NUMBERS. 

zxxiv. 

na^a  Bemidbar,   - 

. 

. 

i.l.toiv.20. 

xxrv. 

HriNaao, 

. 

• 

iv.2(.  to  vii.  80. 

zxivi. 

T^ria  BehaAlotica, 

- 

- 

viik  1.  to  xii.  16. 

hSecuW.} 
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bdng  under  the  interdict^  were  left  open :  and  therefore  they  used 
them  in  place  of  the  others.  It  was  from  this  custom  of  the 
Jews,  that  the  primitive  Christians  adopted  theirs,  of  reading  a  lesson 
every  sabbath  out  of  the  Old  imd  New  Testaments.  The  following 
taUes  exhibit  the  paraschioth  or  sections  of  the  law,  and  the  haphte- 
roth  or  sections  of  the  prophets  (which  were  substituted  for  the  kxr 
roer),  as  they  have  been  read  together  ever  since  the  days  of  the  As- 
monsans  or  Maccabees,  and  as  they  continue  to  be  read  in  the 
various  synagogues  belonging  to  the  English,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  German  Jews. 


SECTIONS  or  THE   PROPHETS,   AS   READ   IN   THE  DIFFEBfiNT  JBWISH 
SiBBATH   or   THE  YEAB. 


HAPHTOROTH,  or  Sectums  of  the  Prophets. 


Portugyjtse  and  Italiam  Jwfs. 
In.  zlii.  5--^.       ' 
I«u  Kv.  1—10.        -        . 
Itt.  xl.  27—31.  xU.  1—16. 
2  Kingv  IT.  1—23.  • 
1  Kings  i.  1—31.    - 
MaLi.1— 14.  ii.l— 7.    - 
Uos.  XL  7-.12.  xii.  1—11. 
Obad.i.2l.    - 
Amos  ii  1 — ^16.  iii.  1—8. 
I  KJDf  V  iii.  1&-S8.  iv.  1. 
£xek.  xxxvii.  15—28. 
1  Kings  u.  1—12.  - 


Jcr.  i.  1—19.  ii.  1—3. 

Exek.  xxriii.  25.  to  xxix.  21.  - 

Jer.  xlTi.  13— 28.    •        -        - 

Jodf .  T.  1—31.       ,        -        - 

131.  vi.  1—31.  -         -         - 

Jer.  xxxir.  8—22.  and  xxxiii.  25, 1 

1  Kings  T.  12—18.  vi.  1—13. 

Esek.  xliii.  10—27. 

1  Kings  xviii.  20 — 39.    - 

1  Kings  Tii.  13—26. 

1  Kings  ni  40-50. 

Isa.  xliiL  21—28.  xliv^.  1—26. 

J«r.  vii  21—34.  liii.  1— Su  U.  23, 24. 

2  Sam.  vi.  1—19.  - 
2  Kings  iv.  4»...44.  ▼.  1^19. 
2  KiB|^  vii.  3-*B0. 
Amos  IX.  7—15.  - 
Ezek.  XX.  2—20.  - 
Exak.xbv.  15-31. 
Jer.  xxxii.  6—^27.  • 
Jer.  xYt  19— 2L  xriL  1—14- 


Hos.  i.  10, 11.  u.  1—20. 

Jodg.  xiii.  2— 25.    - 

Zecb.  ii.  10-t13.  iU.  t— 13.  ir.  1—7. 


Gemum  and  Dutch  Jews. 

Ib&.  xiii.  5—25.  xUii.  10. 

Isa.  Uv.  1—17.  Iv.  1—6. 

Ditto. 

2  Kings  iv.  1—37. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Hos.  xii.  12—14.  xiii.  1—16. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Isa.  xxvii.  vi.  to  xxix.  23. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Jodg.  iv.  4.  to  ▼.  1—31. 

Isa.  vi.  1—13.  vU.  1—6.  ix.  6  7. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1  Kings  xviii.  1—39. 

1  Kings  vii.  40—50. 

1  Kings  vii.  51.  viii.  1«<-4U. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

2  Sam.  vi.  1—23.  vii.  1—17 
Ditta. 

Ditto. 

Ezek.  xxU.  1—19. 

Amos  ix.  7-^15. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto 
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zxzvii.    tSt  Shdach,    ...        -      xiii.  1.  to  xv.  41. 


xvi.  1.  to  zviii.  33. 
zix.  1.  to  xxii.  h 
zxii.  2.  to  zxY.  9. 
XXV.  10.  to  xzx.  1. 
XXX.  3.  to  xxxii.  43. 
xxxiii.  1.  to  xxxYh  13. 


xxxviii.    rrp  Korsch, 
xxxix.    npn  Chukliatb, 
xl.'   pSaBaltk, 
zU.    onj^s  Finchas, 
zlii.    n«9o  Mmttoth, 
xliii.    ^pDQ  Masdj, 

DEUTERONOMY. 

zliv.    0^*01  Debarim,  -  i.  1.  to  iH.  22. 

xU.    jjnmn  Vaethchanan,  -  -  iii.  23.  to  vii.  11. 

xlvi.    app  Ekeh,  -        •        -        -  ■  vii.  12.  to  xi.  25. 

xlvii.    nm  Reeh,          -        -  -  xi.  26.  to  xvi.  17. 

zlviii.    oieor  Sophetim,                 -  -  xvi.  18.  to  x^.  9. 

xKx.    Mjn  Tctae,          .        -       .  -  xxi.  10.  to  xxt.  19. 

1.    loan  Tabo,          .        -        .  .  xxvi.  1.  to  xjhx.  8. 

U.    tf*3Si  Nksabim,  .        -        •  -  xxix.  9.  to  X2X.  20. 

lii.    ll7>\  Vaiyclec,     -        xxxL  1.  to  xxxi.  30. 

liii.    M>wr\  Haazina,  -        •        -  -  xxxii.  1.  to  xxxii.  52. 

liv.    nror\  nm  Vezot  Habaraeah,  -  zzziii.  1.  to  joadr.  12. 


In  the  synagogues  of  the  Hellenists  or  Greek  Jaws,  the  hw  was 
always  read  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Greek  version  ;^  but  in  those  of 
the  native  Jews,  the  law  was  always  read  in  Hebrew ;  whence  it  be- 
Came  necessary,  as  soon  as  that  huiguage  ceased  to  be  vernacular 
among  the  Jews,  to  establish  an  interpreter,  by  whom  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  were  expounded  in  the  Chaldee  dialect,  which  was  spoken 
by  them  after  the  return  from  the  Babyk>nian  captivity.^  The  doc- 
tor or  reader  therefore,  having  the  interpreter  always  by  him,  soith 
whispered  in  his  ears  what  he  said,  and  this  interpreter  repeated  aloud 
to  the  people  what  had  thus  been  communicated  to  him.  To  ibis 
custom  our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  alluded  when  he  said  to  bis 
disciples,  What  ye  hear  tn  the' ear j  that  preach  ye  tg^  the  hiotiif^ 
tops.  (^latt.  X.  27.)' 

3.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  synagogue  service  is,  JS^ontioa 
of  the  Scriptures f  and  Preaching  to  the  pe^^  from  them.  The  first 
was  performed  at  the  time  of  readbg  them,  and  the  other  tfier  the 
reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  In  Luke  iv.  id — 22.  we  have 
an  account  of  the  service  of  the  sjmagogue  in  the  time  of  Christ; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  he  taught  the  Jews  in  their  synagogties 
in  both  these  ways :  And  he  tauslu  m  their  synagogues^  }mng  glo- 
rified ofaU.  And  he  came  to  J^azareth^  where  he  had  been  brcHg^ 
tm ;  and  as  his  custom  vms^  he  went  into  the  synaeo^  on  the  sabbath 
aay^  and  stood  up  for  to  read.  And  there  was  ddvoered  unto  him  tht 
hook  of  the  prophet  Esaias:  and^hen  he  had  unrolled  the  volum^  he 

1  TertuUian  Apologia,  c.  18. 

3  From  this  practice  originated  the  Chaldee-Pariqihrafles,  of  which  aa  accoont 
haabeen  given  in  a  former  Volume  of  this  work. 

3  Dr.  LiffhtfiMt's  Hore  Hebraicie,  on  Matt.  x.  27. 

*  AM«t«fic  T»  €tikt90.  Tbia  word  signifiea  to  imfoW,  unrol.  The  books  of  the 
Wftienti  were  written  on  parehaent  and  reUed  ap.  Hence  the  WD«i  vdtme.  AW'  •« 
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HAPHTOROTH. 

Portuguese  and  Italian  Jews.  German  and  Dutch  Jew, 


Josh,  ii  f->34. 
1  Sftm.  11. 14, 15.  ai.  1-.22. 
Jodg.  11. 1--33.       . 
Micah  V.  7—15.  vi.  1—8.   1 
1  Kings  XX.  46.  xix.  1—21. 
Jer.  i.  1— 1».  ii.  1—3. 
Jer.  ii.  4—28.  iv.  1,  2. 


Amofl  ix.  7 — 15. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Jer.  ii.  4 — ^28.  iii.  4. 


Ist.  i.  1 — ^27.  -  -  .  .  Ditto. 

xl.  1—26.  ....  Ditto. 

xlix.  14—26. 1.  1—3.   -  -  .  Ditto. 

Kv.  11—17.  !▼.  1—5.   .  -  -  Ditto. 

Ii.  12—23.  Ui.  1—12.  -         -  .       -  Ditto. 

liv.  1—10.         ....  Ditto. 

Ix.  1— 22.  ....  Ditto. 

Ixi.  10, 11.  Ixii.  1—12.  Ixiii.  1—9.   -  Ditto. 

Ho«.  xiv.  1—9.  Mic.  vii.  18—20.  Isai.  Iv.  6—13.  Ui.  1-^. 
2Sam.xxii.l — 51.  Somesay£zek.xvii.22— 

24.  xviii.  1—32.    ....  Hos.  xiv.  1—9.  Joel  U.  1—27. 

Joah.  i.  1—18.  EcclsB.  i.^— xii.  inclusive.  Ditto.i 


found  the  place  where  it  was  written,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
mCj  because  lie  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  ;  he 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sigh  to  the  blind  ;  to  set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bruised  ;  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  /"  And 
he  folded  the  volume,^  and  he  gave  it  again  to  the  minister  and  sat 
down:  and  the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fas- 
fened  on  him.  And  he  began  to  say  unto  them :  Tms  day  is  this 
Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.  And  all  bare  him  witness,  and  wonr 
dered  at  the  gracious  words  that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouih. 

From  this  passage  we  learn,  that  wlien  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
Nazareth,  his  own  city,  he  was  called  out,  as  a  member  of  that 
synagogue,  to  read  the  haphtorah,  that  is,  the  section  or  lesson  out 
of  the  prophets  for  that  day;  which  appears  to  have  been  the  fifty- 
first  haphtorah,   and  to  have  commenced  with  the  first  verse  of 

«MTrv^<n>rc$  onrmti  ntu  rw  x^f*  TUttSakwrti  aXkiikoti  ;  Why  do  we  not  unfold  oar  arms, 
and  clasp  each  other  in  them  ?  Dion.  Halicam.  Ub.  vi.  p.  392.  Hudson.  Ti?ir  mvnki^ 
JLNAIITYBAS,  unfolding  the  letter.  Josephus  de  vitA  sua,  p.  21.  Havercamp.  Tpca^mi 

ta  6iS)i»ow  ra  tSovXtfy  iXiijv  rny  II^pffiM'  noinvartj  utra  it,  ARAnTYZAZ,  TO  BIBAION 
[the  very  expression  of  the  evangelist].  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  c.  125.  torn.  i.  p.  158.  edit. 
Oxon.  1809.  The  sacred  writings,  used  to  this  day  in  all  the  Jewish  sjrnagogues,  are 
written  on  skixui  of  basil,  parclwient,  or  vellum,  pasted  end  to  end,  and  rolled  on 
two  roiUrSj  beginning  at  each  end  ;  so  that,  in  readmg  from  right  to  lefl,  they  roll  off 
with  the  left,  while  they  roll  on  with  the  ri^ht  hand.   (Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Luke  vi.  17.) 

1  The  aibove  tables  are  copied  from  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  Deut.  uxiv., 
who  states  that  he  has  in  general  followed  the  divisions  in  the  best  Masoretic  Bibles, 
fimn  ndiich  our  common  English  Bibles  in  some  cases  will  be  found  to  vary  a  little. 
On  the  above  tables,  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  that  though  the  Jews  are  agreed  in  the 
sections  of  the  law  that  are  read  every  sabbath ;  yet  they  are  not  agreed  m  the  haph- 
toToth,  or  sections  from  the  prophets;  as  it  appears  above,  that  the  Dutch  and  Oer- 
nvan  Jews  differ  in  several  cases  from  the  Italian  and  Portuguese  ;  and  there  are 
some  slighter  variations  besides  those  above,  which  he  hafl  not  noticed. 

^  IXrvfas  re  tft^cMr. 
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Isa.  Ixi.  and  not  with  the  tenth,  as  in  the  table  above  given. 
*'  Have  the  Jetvs,"  asks  an  eminent  commehtator,  "  altered  diis 
haphtorah,  knowing  the  use  which  our  blessed  Lord  made  of  it 
among  their  ancestors  f*^  Further  he  stood  up  (as  it  was  cus- 
tomary, at  least,  for  the  officiating  minister  to  do  out  of  rever^ce 
for  the  word  of  God)  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  and  unrdied  die 
manuscript  until  he  came  to  the  lesson  appointed  for  that  day; 
which  having  read  he  rolled  it  up  again,  and  gave  it  to  the  proper 
officer ;  and  then  he  sat  down  and  expounded  it,  agreeably  to  thf 
usage  of  the  Jews.  In  Bke  manner,  according  to  the  custom  ct 
their  public  instructors,  we  find  our  Saviour  sitting  davm  (Matt  v. 
1 .)  before  he  began  to  defiver  his  sermon  on  the  mount  to  the  as- 
sembled multitudes ;  and  upon  another  occasion  sitting  daum,  and 
out  of  the  ship  leaching  the  people  who  were  collected  on  the 
shore.  (Matt.  xiii.  1.)  So  also  it  is  said  of  the  scribes,  who  \rere 
the  Jewish  clergy,  that  they  sat  (Matt,  xxiii.  2.)  in  Mases^chmr: 
fVhatever  iktrefore  they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do,  but  do 
not  after  their  works,  for  they  say  and  do  not.  But,  when  Christ 
entered  any  synagc^ue  of  which  He  was  not  a  member  (as  it  appears 
from  Luke  iv*  16.  he  always  did  on  every  sabbath  day,  wherever  be 
was),  he  taught  the  people  in  sermons  after  the  la.w  and  the  prophets 
had  been  read. 

It  should  seem  also,  at  least  in  foreign  countries  where  places  of 
worship  were  established,  that  when  strangers,  who  were  Jews, 
arrived  at  such  towns,  and  went  to  offer  their  devotions,  it  vras  usual 
for  the  presidents  of  the  sjnagogue,  after  the  appointed  portion  out 
of  tlie  law  and  the  prophets  was  read,  to  send  a  servant  to  tbem, 
and  in  a  very  respectUil  manner  to  request  that  if  they  could  impart 
any  thin^  that  might  contribute  to  the  religious  instrucdon  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  audience,  they  would  deliver  it.  Tliis  token  of  respect 
and  politeness  shown  to  strangers,  appears  from  the  foUowine  pas- 
sage in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Acts  xiii.  14,  16.)  When 
Paul  and  his  companions,  on  their  arrivsd  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  went 
into  tlie  Jewish  synagogue  on  tlie  sabbath  day,  and  sat  down  after 
the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  rulers  of  the  sjmagogue 
sent  to  them,  saying.  Men  and  brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of 
exhortation  for  the  people,  say  on.  Upon  which  Paul  stood  up,  and 
bedconing  with  his  hand,  said,  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye  that  fear  God^ 
give  audience. 

The  synagogues,  however,  were  not  only  places  set  apart  for 

prayer  :    they  were  also  schools  where  youth  were  instructed.    The 

sages  (for  so  were  the  teachers  called)  sat  upon  elevated  benches, 

while  the  pupils  stood  at  their  feet  or  before  them  ^  which  circun^ 

1  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Deut.  xxxiv. 

S  FIcnry,  Lamy,  and  other  eminent  critics,  have  rapposed  that  the  Jem^Jpm 
sat  on  low  seats  or  on  the  ground,  at  the  feet  of  their  preceptors,  who  occupied  a 
lofty  chair ;  but  Vitringa  has  shown,  from  Jewish  authority,  that  the  disciplesof  «« 
rabbins  ^ootf  before  them  in  the  manner  above  represented.  See  his  treatise  de  SjM' 
yet.Ub.i.p.l.c»7.  Kypke  (Observ.  Sacr®,  in  Nov.  Feed.  Libro«,voliipP-^"» 
115.)  has  collected  a  variety  of  passages  from  Greek  writM«,  to  Show  that  the  ci- 
pression  icaoa  reirj  voaof  at  the  feet  j  is  equivalent  to  rAiyaw,  juat  or  bsfire. 
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stance  explains  St.  Paul's  meaning  (Acts  xxii.  3.)  \dieo  he  says  that 
he  was  brought  up  at  tiie  feet  of  GamalieL 

V.  Their  synagogue  days  were  the  sabbath,  and  the  second 
and  fifth  days  of  each  week,  answerable  to  our  Saturday,  Monday, 
and  Thursday,  besides  their  holy  days.  And  their  synagogue  hours, 
(m  wliich  divine  service  was  peribrmed,  were  thrice  on  each  of  these 
days,  viz.  in  the  morning,  afiembon,  and  at  night.  For  they  held  it 
to  be  a  constant  rule,  that  aU  were  to  pray  unto  God  three  timeB 
every  day,  after  the  example  of  David  (Psal.  liv.  6.),  and  of  Daniel 
(Dan.  vi.  10.) ;  so  that  they  reckoned  themselves  strictly  bound  to 
perform  this  somewhere  every  day,  as  well  as  on  the  synagogue 
days.  If  at  home,  they  prayed  there ;  and  thus  i^e  are  told  that 
Coraelios  was  praying  in  his  own  house  at  the  ninth  hour  of  die  day 
(that  is,  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice)  when  the  angel  appeared 
unto  him.  (Acts  x.  30.)  And  in  like  manner  Peter  prayed  about 
the  nxth  hour,  when  he  had  the  vision  of  the  great  sheet.  (Acts  x. 
9.)  But  if  they  were  abroad,  though  in  the  market-place  or  in  the 
street,  at  the  usual  hour  of  prayer,  they  made  no  difficulty  of  doing 
it  there  *,  and  for  this  our  Saviour  reproved  diem,  thxU  th^  I&vsd  to 
pray  standing  in  the  comers  (f  the  streets  (Matt*  vi.  v.),  thereby 
affecting  to  be  seen  of  men :  but  generally  such  whose  leisure  would 
allow  them,  went  to  the  synagogue  on  the  usual  days  of  worship. 

VI.  Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime,  or  were 
otherwise  thought  unworthy,  were  oast  out  of  these  synagogues, 
diat  is,  excommunicated,  and  excluded  from  partaking  with  the 
rest  in  the  public  prayers  and  religious  offices  there  performed  ;  so 
that  they  were  looked  upon  as  mere  Heathens,  and  shut  out  from 
all  benefit  of  tlie  Jewish  religion,  which  exclusion  was  esteemed 
scandalous.  We  are  told  that  tlie  Jews  came  to  a  resolution,  that 
T<j/bet«r  confessed  thai  Jesus  vms  the  Christy  he  should  be  put  out  of 
the  synagogue*  (John  ix.  22.)  And  tlierefore  when  the  blind  man, 
who  had  been  restored  to  sight,  persisted  in  confessing  that  he 
believed  the  person  who  had  been  able  to  work  such  a  miracle 
could  not  have  done  it,  if  he  were  not  of  God^  they  cast  km  out. 
(ver.  33,  34.)^ 

VH.  The  following  are  tlie  Shemoneh  Esreh,  or  nineteen  prayers 
of  the  Jews,  referred  to  in  page  243.  as  translated  by  Dr.  Prideaux. 
That  which  was  formerly  the  nineteenth  is  now  the  twelfth  in  the 
order  in  which  diey  stand  in  the  Jewish  liturgies.  The  first  or  pre- 
catory part  of  each  article  was  pronounced  by  the  priest,  and  the  last 

or  eucharistical  part  was  the  response  of  the  people. 

-  -    -I     >     -    -  I  ■    -       I 

1  Lun7*s  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  319-^921.  Frideaiii*s  Corniections,  (book 
vi.  nd»  amio.  444.)  vol.  i.  pp.  374---391.  Fleury's  Maoners  of  the  Israelites  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  pp.  33G— 333.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii,  pp.  180— J  t*2. 
Schulzii  Arehcol.  Heb.  pp.  225,  226.  Relnnd's  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  i,  c.  10.  pp.  12G-- 
140.  Ikenii  Antiq.  Hebf.  part  i.  e.  9.  pp.  100—105.  Schachtii  AninuHlverstones  ad 
Ikeait  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  4r»2— 470.  Lardner's  Credibility,  book  i.  c.  9.  ^  6.  Pritii 
Introd.  ad  nov.  Test.  pp.  447.  595.  \  and  Dr.  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  ii. 
c.  2.  pp.  271 — ^285.  On  the  synagogue  worship  of  the  Modern  Jews,  see  Mr.  AUen^s 
Modem  JttAusai,  pp.  819>-354. 
rot-  m.  33 
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<^  1.  Blessed  be  tbou,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  dtbersj 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  great 
God,  powerful  and  tremendous,  the  high  God,  bountiful^  dispensing 
benefits,  the  creator  and  possessor  of  the  universe,  who  rememberest 
the  good  deeds  of  our  fathers,  and  in  thy  love  sendest  a  Redeemer  to 
diose  who  are  descended  from  them,  for  thy  name's  sake,  0  King 
our  Lord  and  helper,  our  Saviour  and  our  shield. — Bleised  art  thou^ 
O  Lord,  v)ho  art  the  shield  of  Abraham. 

"  2.  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  powerful  for  ever ;  thou  raisest  the  dead 
to  life,  and  art  mighty  to  save  ;  thou  sendest  down  the  deWy  stillest 
the  winds,  and  makest  tlie  rain  to  come  down  upon  the  eard),  aod 
sustainest  with  thy  beneficence  all  that  are  therein  ;  and  of  tl^  abun- 
dant mercy  makest  the  dead  again  to  live.  Thou  rabest  up  dxtse 
who  fall ;  thou  healest  the  sick,  thou  loosest  diem  who  are  bound, 
and  makest  good  thy  word  of  truth  to  d)ose  who  sleep  in  the  duit. 
Who  is  to  be  compared  to  thee,  O  thou  Lord  of  might !  and  who  is 
like  unto  thee,  O  our  king,  who  killest  and  makest  ahve,  and  makest 
salvatiiHi  to  spring  as  tl^  grass  m  the  field!  Thou  art  faithful  to 
make  the  dead  to  rise  again  to  life. — Blessed  art  thouy  0  Lomd,  vcko 
raisest  the  dead  again  to  life  ! 

"  3.  Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name  is  holy,  and  thy  saints  do  praise 
thee  every  day,  Selah.  For  a  great  king  and  a  holy  art  thou,  0 
CrOD. — Blessed  art  thou^  O  Lord  God,  most  holy  ! 

"  4.  Thou  of  thy  mercy  givest  knowledge  unto  men,  and  teache?; 
them  understanding :  give  graciously  unto  us  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  understanding. — Bkssed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  gracitmly  give^ 
knowledge  utUo  men ! 

"  5.  Bring  us  back,  O  our  Fatlier,  to  the  observance  of  tliy  bw, 
and  make  us  to  adhere  to  thy  precepts,  and  do  diou,  O  oar  king, 
.draw  us  near  to  thy  worship,  and  convert  us  to  thee  by  perfect  re- 
pentance in  thy  presence. — Blessed  art  thoy,,  O  Lord,  who  vouch- 
safest  to  receive  us  by  repentance ! 

**  6.  Be  diou  merciful  unto  us,  O  our  Father :  for  we  have 
sinned :  pardon  us,  O  our  king,  for  we  have  transgressed  against 
thee.  For  thou  art  a  God,  good  and  ready  to  pardon. — Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord  most  gracious,  whomultipliest  thy  mercies  in  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  t 

"  7.  Lx)ok,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  our  afflictions.  Be  diou  on 
our  side  in  all  our  contentions,  and  plead  thou  our  cause  in  all  our 
litigations ;  and  make  haste  to  redeem  us  with  a  perfect  redemption 
for  thy  name's  sake.  For  thou  art  our  God,  our  king,  and  a  strong 
redeemer. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  redeemer  of  Israel! 

"  8.  Heal  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  we  shall  be  healed ;  save  us, 
and  we  shaU  be  saved.  -For  thou  art  our  praise.  Bring  unto  us 
^ound  health,  and  a  perfect  Remedy  for  all  our  infirmities,  and  for  all 
our  griefs,  and  for  all  our  wounds.  For  thou  art  a  God  who  healest, 
and  art  merciful.— jB/mc^  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  uAo  curesi 
the  diseases  of  thy  people  Israel ! 

9.   Bless  us,  ^O  Loap  our  God^  in  every  wods  of  our  haads, 
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and  bless  unto  as  the  seas(n]s  of  the  year,  and  give  us  the  dew  and 
die  rain  to  be  a  blessing  unto  us,  upon  the  face  of  all  our  land,  and 
satiate  the  world  widi  thy  blessings,  and  send  down  moisture  upon 
fivery  part  of  the  earth  that  is  habitable. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  givest  thy  blessing  to  the  years  ! 

"10.  Gather  us  together  by  the  sound  of  the  great  ti-umpet,  to 
ihe  enjoyment  of  our  liberty ;  and  lift  up  thy  ensign  to  call  together 
ail  die  captivity,  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  eardi  into  our  own 
land. — Blessed  art  thoUy  O  Lord,  who  gatheresi  together  the  exiles 
of  the  peimle  of  Israel ! 

"11.  Kestore  unto  us  our  judges  as  at  die  first,  and  our  coun- 
sellors as  at  the  beginning ;  and  remove  far  from  us  affliction  and 
trouble,  and  do  thou  only  reign  over  us  in  benignity,  and  in  mercy, 
and  in  righteousness,  and  in  justice. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our 
kmgf  lofto  lovest  righteousness  and  justice ! 

"12.  ^Let  diere  be  no  hope  to  them,  who  apostatise  from  the  true 
religion ;  and  let  heretics,  how  many  soever  they  be,  all  perish  as  in 
a  fflOEnent.  And  let*  the  kingdom  of  pride  be  speedily  rooted  out, 
and  broken  in  our  days.— B/e»«erf  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  who 
destrayest  the  wicked,  and  bringest  dovm  the  proud  !^ 

"  13.  Upon  the  pious  and  the  just,  and  upon^  the  proselytes  of 
jusdce,  and  upon  the  remnant  of  tliy  people  of  the  house  of  Israel, . 
let  thy  mercies  be  moved,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  give  a  good  re- 
ward unto  all  who  faidifully  put  their  trust  in  thy  name ;  and  grant  us 
our  portion  with  them,  and  for  ever  let  us  not  be  ashamed,  for  we 
put  our  tnssi  in  thee. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  art  the  sup-^ 
port  and  confidence  of  ihe  just  I 

"14.  Dwell  thou  m  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  thy  city,  as  thou 
hast  promised  ;  build  it  with  a  building  to  last  for  ever,  and  do  this 
speedily  even  in  our  days. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  buUdest 
Jerustuem ! 

"16.  Make  the  offspring  of  David  thy  ser\'ant  speedily  to  grow 
up,  and  flourish ;  and  let  our  bom  be  exalted  in  thy  salvation.  For 
we  hope  for  thy  salvation  every  day. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  makest  the  horn  of  ovr  salvation  to  flourish! 

"  16.  Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord  our  God,  most  merciful  Father, 
pardon  and  have  mercy  up6n  us,  and  accept  of  our  prayers  with  thy 

1  This  is  the  prayer  which  was  added  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel  against  the  ChristiaDB, 
or  as  others  say  by  Rabbi  Samuel  the  little,  who  was  one  of  nis  scholars. 

3  The  Roman  empire. 

'  The  twelfth  prayer,  as  now  used  by  the  Jews,  varies  oonsiderably  from  that  above 
^▼en.  In  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  German  ^nd  Polish  JewsjitstandBthxm: — **  O  let  the 
Blanderers  have  no  hope,  aB  the  wicked  be  annihilated  speedily,  and  all  the  tyrants  b» 
cutoff  quickly ;  humble  thou  them  quickly  in  our  days.  Blessed  arttkoUy  O  Lord,  voko  , 
destroifest  enemies  and  huwhUst  tyrants"  In  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Spanish  and 
Fortttgueee  Jews,  this  prayer  runs  thus : — "  Let  slanderers  have  no  hope,  and  all  pre- 
nimptooiis  apostates  perish  as  in  a  moment ;  and  may  thine  enemies,  and  those  who 
hate  thee,  be  suddenly  eut  off,  and  all  those  who  act  wickedly  be  suddenly  broken,  con- 
Eumed,aad  rooted  out ;  and  humble  thou  them  speedily  in  our  days.  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Idird,  who  destrayest  the  enemies  and  humblest  the  proud !"  Allen's  Modern  Judaism, 

^  Camfmiag  these  suj^esed  piotslytst  of  justice,  see  pp.  dB6, 256.  infra. 
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metCY  and  favouTt  and  send  us  not  away  from  dijr  jweaenee,  O  oyr 
king.  For  thou  hearest  with  mercy  the  prayer  of  thy  people  Israel — 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord^  who  hearest  prefer  t 

*<  17.  Be  thou  well  pleased,  O  Loud  our  God,  with  thy  peo|rie 
Israel ;  and  have  regard  unto  their  prayers ;  restore  thy  worship  to^ 
the  inner  part  of  thy  house,  and  make  haste  with  favour  and  bve  to 
accept  of  tlie  burnt  sacrifices  of  Israel,  and  tlieir  prayers;  and  let  dn^ 
worstiip  of  Israel  thy  people  be  continually  well  pleasing  unto  thee. — 
Blessed  art  thou^  O  Lord,  who  resioresi  thy  dimne  presence  to  Zion  i 

"  18.  We  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  with  praise.  For  thou  art 
the  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  for  ever  and  ever.  Thou 
art  our  rock,  and  the  rock  of  our  Ufe,  and  the  shield  of  our  salvatkin. 
To  all  generations  will  we  give  thanks  unto  thee,  and  declare  thy 
praise,  because  of  our  life  which  is  always  in  thy  hands,  and  because 
of  thy  signs,  which  are  every  day  with  us,  and  because  of  thy  woo* 
ders,  and  marvelbus  bvmg  kindness,  which  are  morning,  and  eve- 
ning, and  night  before  us.  Thou  art  good,  for  thy  mercies  are  not 
consumed ;  thou  art  merciful,  for  thy  loving  kindnesses  fail  not*  For 
ever  we  hope  in  thee.  And  for  all  these  mercies  be  thy  name,  O 
king,  blessed  and  exaked,  and  lifted  up  on  high  for  ever  and  ever ; 
and  let  all  that  live  give  thanks  unto  thee.  Selah.  And  let  them  in 
truth  and  sincerity  |Hraise  thy  name,  O  God  of  our  salvalkm,  and  oinr 
help.  Selah.*<~B{e9««2  art  thou,  O  Lord,  whose  wsme  is  good,  and 
to  lohom  it  is  fitting  always  to  give  praise  I 

'^  19.  Give  peace,  beneficence,  and  benediction,  grace,-  beni^uty, 
imd  mercy  unto  us,  and  to  Israel  thy  people.  Bks&  us,  our  Father, 
even  all  of  us  togedier  as  one  man,  with  the  Mght  of  thy  countenaaee. 
For  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance  hast  thou  given  onto  us,  O  Lokd 
our  God,  the  law  of  life,  and  bve,  and  benignity,  and  rigbteousncaB, 
and  Messing,  and  mercy,  and  life,  and  peace.  And  let  it  seem  good 
in  thine  eyes,  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  with  thy  peace  at  all  times,  nd 
in  every  moment* — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  bkssest  Aypoepk 
Israel  with  peace !    Amen." 

1  i.  e.  The  Adytum  TempU,  which  in  the  Temple  of  Jenualem  was  the  holy  of 
holies,  into  which  none  ever  entered  hut  the  high  priest  once  a  yoar,  on  the  great 
day  of  expiation.  From  this  place  after  the  Babyloniah  captivity  were  waatinr  the 
ark,  the  meroy  seal,  the  Shediinah  of  the  divine  presence,  and  the  Urim  and  Tnvaa- 
niim,  which  causing  an  imperfection  in  their  worship  in  respect  of  what  it  was 
formerly^  a  restoration  of  them  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  this  petition. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

SACRED  PERSONS. 

SECTION  I. 

OF   THE  JEWISH    CHURCH   AND    ITS   MEMBERS. 

L  7%e  whole  nation  aceaunied  holy. — II.  Members  rf  the  JewM 
Church  ;  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews. — ^IIL  Praseiutes. — XV.  Jews 
ojT  the  Dispersion. — ^V.  Hellenistic  J€Uw.— VI,  The  lAbertines."-^ 
Vll.  Devout  men. — ^Vni.  Circumcision. — IK.  Proselytes^  how  inr 
troduced  into  the  Jewish  Church. 
I.  Jehovah,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  having  been 
pleaded  to  prefer  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  before 
every  other  nation,  and  to  select  them  from  every  other  people,  for 
the  purposes  of  imparting  to  them  the  revelation  of  his  will,  and  of 
preserving  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God^  He  is 
thence  ssdd  to  have  chosen  them,  and  they  are  in  many  passages  of 
Scripture  represented  as  his  chosen  and  elect  people.^  And  because 
they  were  by  the  will  of  God  set  apart,  and  appropriated  in  a  specid 
manner  to  his  honour  and  obedience,  and  furnished  with  extraordi- 
nary motives  to  holiness,  God  is  therefore  said  to  have  sanctified 
them*  (Lev.  xx.  8.  xxi.  8.  xxii.  9.  16.  33.)  For  these  reasons 
they  are  termed  a  holy  nation,  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  also  saints  f 
smd  their  covenant  relation  to  God  is  urged  upon  them  as  a  mo- 
tive to  holiness  of  heart  and  practice.  (Lev.  xix.  2.  xx.  7,  8.  26. 
xi.  45.  Exod.  xxii.  31.)  But  the  Jews  of  later  times,  becomine 
proud  -of  Hxese  titles,  and  of  their  ecclesiastical  privileges,  extoided 
thek  dharityr  only  to  those  of  their  own  faith ;  while  towards  the  rest 
of  mankind  they  cherished  a  sullen  and  inveterate  hatred,  accounting 
them  to  be  profane  persons  and  sinners.'  This  relath^e  or  imputed 
hoUness  of  the  Jews  as  a  covenant  people,  separated  and  consecrated 
10  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  was  p^petual  (in  other  words  it  was 
to  subsist  until  the  institution  of  the  Gospel  dispensation) ;  although 
jAhe  Jews  were  often  extremely  corrupt  in  their  manners,  as  the  nu- 
merous denunciations  of  the  prophets  sufficiently  indicate.  Hence 
some  of  the  rabbinical  writers  call  the  most  wicked  kings  of  Israel 

1  Compare  Deat.  iy.  37.  vii.  6.  x.  15.  1  Kings  tuI.  22,  et  aeq.  1  Chron.  zvi.  13. 
Pttl.  cv.  6.  xzxiii.  13.  cv.  43.  cvi.  5.  czxzv.  4.  In.  zli.  6, 9.  zUii.  20.  zUv.  !>  2.  zlv. 
4.  and  Ezek.  xx.  5. 

«  Compare  Exod.  xix.  6.  Lev.  xi.  44,  45.  xix.  3.  xx.  26.  Deut.  vii.  6.  xiv.  2.  21. 
xxTi.  19.  xxviii.  9.  xxxUi.  3.  2  Chron.  vi.  41.  Psal.  xxxiv.  9. 1.  5.  7.  lxxix.2.  cxxxii. 
9.  cxlviii.  14. 

9  Apttd  ipfloe  fides  obetinato,  misericordia  in  promptu,  sed  advenns  omnes  alioi 
hostile  odium.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  Jews  given  by  the  Roman  hirtorian, 
as  thev  were  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  torn.  iii.  p.  267. 
edit.  Bipont.) ;  which  in  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  sacred  writers.  See  Matt, 
ix  10, 11.  xxvi.  45.  Gal  n.  15.  17.  1  Then.  ii.  15, 16. 
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and  Judafa  holy, — lioty,  or  rigliteoiiH,  and  Israelite,  being  with  d)em 
convertible  terms,  (compare  Wisd.  x.  15.  17.  20.  xviii.  1.  7.  9.  20.): 
and  ill  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Jews  held  the  preposterous  ootioo, 
that  though  they  should  cootinue  in  their  sins,  yet,  because  they  were 
the  o^pring  of  Abraham,  God  wuuld  not  impute  their  sins  to  them.^ 

The  apostles  being  Jews  by  birdi,  diough  they  wrote  in  Greek, 
have  retained  their  national  idiom,  and  have  borrowed  the  Old  Tes> 
tament  phraseology,  which  they  have  applied  to  Christians,  in  <ffder 
to  convey  to  them  accurate  ideas  of  die  magnitude  of  God's  love  to 
dusm  in  Christ.  Thus,  the  aposdes  not  only  call  them  disciples  and 
brethren,  that  is,  friends  united  ki  the  same  profession  of  &id)  by 
bonds  equally  close  as  diose  of  brothers,  haxfing  one  Lord,  (me  faith, 
one  baptism^  but,  because  all  true  Christians  are  by  the  will  of  God 
set  apart  and  appropriated  in  an  especial  manner  to  his  honour,  ser- 
vice, and  obedience,  and  are  furnished  with  extraordinary  hdps  and 
motives  to  holiness,  they  are  therefore  said  to  be  sanctified  (1  Cor. 
1.  2.  vi.  11.  Heb.  ii.  11.  x.  29.  Jude  1.);  and  are  further  styled 
Ao/y,  holy  brethren^  a  holy  nation^  and  saints,'^ 

U.  The  first  members  of  this  church  were  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  by  Isaac  and  Jacob,  whom  God,  baring 
delivered  from  their  oppressive  bondage  in  Egypt,  chose  for  Umseif 
to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and  their  durect  issue,  without  any  illte^ 
mixture  of  Gentile  Uood  or  language.  These  are  termed  by  St 
Paul  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews  (Phil.  iii.  5.),  as  opposed  to  the 
Hellenistic  Jews^  or  those  who  lived  amcmg  the  Greeks,  wliose 
language  diey  spoke,  and  who  were  called  Hellenists.  (Acts  ri.  1* 
ix.  29.  xi.  20.)  Many  of  the  laUer  were  descended  from  parents, 
one  of  whom  only  was  a  Jew.  Of  this  descriptioQ  was  Timotliy* 
(Acts  xvi.  1.)  Tliose,  who  were  bom  in  Judsa,  of  parents  lightly 
descended  from  Abraham,  and  who  received  their  education  in  Ju- 
da^  spoke  the  language  of  their  forefathers,  and  were  thorooghiy 
instructed  in  the  learning  and  literature  of  the  Jews,  were  reckeoed 
more  honourable  dian  the  Hellenbts  f  and,  to  mark  the  exceflence 
of  their  lineage  and  language,  they  were  called  Hebrews  ; — a  name 

1  See  Whitby  on  Matt.  iii.  9. 

«  Sec  Col.  iii.  12.  1  Theas.  v.  27.  Heb.  iii.  9.  1  Pet  ii.  9.  Arts  ii.  32.  41.  xsv 
10.  Rom.  i.  7.  xii.  13.  xv.  25,  26.  xvi.  15.  1  Cor.  i.  2.  2  Cor.  i.  1.  xiii.  13.  Phil,  iv 
22.  Eph.  i.  1.  Phil.  i.  1.  and  Col.  i.  2. 

3  It  has  been  remarked  that  Greek  words  ending  in  itmji  imply  inferioritj.  Th'it. 
the  'EX>i7vc€  {HtUtnv.^)  were  distinguished  from  tne  'EXXiTvtvrai  {HellenmA) ;  ti)<^ 
former  imply  pure  or  native  Greeks,  who  spoke  the  Greek  tongue  in  its  purit'  ; 
and  the  latter,  Jews  or  others  sojoaming  among  the  Greeks,  who  spoke  the  Groek 
language  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  These  were  the  'EXXrrtvrai,  BeUcmsU 
or  Grecians  who  murmured  aifohist  the  Hebreics.  (Acts  vi.  1.)  "  Pythagonu 
divided  his  disciples  into  two  classes.  Those,  who  were  capable  of  entering  iu^^* 
the  spirit  and  mystery  of  his  doctrine,  he  called  UvSayopuin  rythagOhKkys ;  tho«. 
who  were  of  a  different  cast,  he  termed  UvSayopicrat,  or  Pythagomm-  Tb« 
former  were  eminent  and  worthy  of  their  master ;  the  latter,  bnt  indifferent.  The 
same  distinction  is  made  between  those  who  were  caUed  ArriKov(  or  Jittic^,  »od 
Amn^rat  or  Mticisr%, — the  pure  and  less  pure  Greeks,  as  between  those  caUK 
'£X>i7vac  and  'EXXvvivraf,  ffellen^S  and  Heliennrs,  pure  Greeks,  and  Grffci«n$ 
Jews/^    lamblichus  de  viu  Pythag.  c  18.  and  Schoettg en.  cited  by  Dr  A.  Cltrkt- 
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cbe  most  antient,  and  therefore  the  most  honourable,  of  nUt  the  litiines 
hone  by  Abraham^s  descendants;  for  it  was  the  name  given  to 
Abraham  himself,  by  the  Canaaoites,  to  si^ify  that  he  had  come 
from  die  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  A  Hebrew^  therefore,  pos- 
sessing the  character  and  qualifications  above  described,  was  more 
honourable  than  an  bradite ;  as  that  name  indicated  only  that  a 
person  was  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  which  a  Jew 
might  be,  thou^  bom  and  educated  in  a  foreign  country.  Saint 
Paul,  indeed,  was  born  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia  j  yet,  being  a  Hebrew 
of  tiie  Hebrews,  who  received  his  education  at  Jerusalem,  spoke 
die  language  used  there,  and  understood  the  Hebrew  in  which  tho 
andent  oracles  of  God  were  written,  he  was  a  Jew  of  the  most 
honourable  class;  and,  therefore,  when  cautioning  the  Philippians 
against  Judaising  teachers  and  unbelieving  Jews,  he  enumerates  this 
privilege  among  those  of  which  (if  salvation  were  to  be  obtained  by 
them,)  he  might  have  confidence  in  the  flesh.  (Phil.  iii.  4,  6.)  The 
privil^es  of  the  Israelites,  which  were  very  highly  esteemed  by  all 
Jews,  are  enumerated  bv  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
a  very  animated  manner.' 

III.  Although  the  constitution  of  die  Jewish  polity  and  the  laws 
of  Moses  allowed  no  other  nations  to  participate  in  their  sacred 
rites,  yet'  they  did  not  exclude  from  them  such  persons  as  were  will- 
bg  to  qualify  themselves  for  conforming  to  them.  Hence  they  ad- 
nutted  proselytes,  who  renounced  the  worship  of  idols,  and  joined 
in  the*  religious  services  of  the  Jews ;  although  they  were  not  held  in 
the  same  estimation  as  Jews  by  birth,  descent,  and  language,  who, 
we  have  just  seen,  were  termed  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews.  During 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews,  especially  the  Pharisees,  greatly 
exerted  themselves  in  making  proselytes  to  their  religion  and  sect«^ 

Calmet,  and  some  other  learned  men  after  him,  have  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  proselytes,  namely,  1.  Prosdytes  of  the  gate^  who 
dwelt  either  in  or  out  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  worshipped  the  true 
God,  observing  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah,^  but  witliout  obliging 
themselves  to  circumcision  or  any  other  legal  ceremony ;  and,  2.  iW- 
sdyte*  of  justice  or  of  righteousness^  wha  were  converts  to  Judaism, 
and  engaged  themselves  to  receive  circumcision,  as  well  as  to  observe 
the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  law.  There  does  not,  however,  appear 
1  dee  Drs.  Wtiitby,  Doddridge,  M acknight,  A.  Clarke,  or  Messrs.  Scott,  Henry, 
Ac.  on  Rom.  ix.  4.  and  Phil.  iii.  5. 

9  Compare  Acts  vi.  5.  xiii.  43.  and  Matt,  xxiii.  15.  with  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib. 
xiii.  e,  ix.  §  1.  and  lib.  xx.  c.  iii.  ^  4. 

3  These  precepts  are  by  the  Jewish  doctors  termed  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah, 
and  (they  pretend)  were  given  by  God  to  the  sons  of  Noah.  They  are  as  follow : — 
1.  That  man  should  abstain  from  idolatry  ; — 2.  That  they  should  worship  the  true 
JGod  alone ; — 3.  That  they  should  hold  incest  in  abhorrence  ;— 4.  That  they  should 
act  commit  murder ; — 5.  Nor  rob  or  steal ; — 6.  That  they  should  punish  a  mur- 
derer with  death  i — 7.  That  they  should  not  eat  blood,  nor  any  thin^  in  which 
blood  ie,  consequently,  nothing  strangled.  "  Every  one,"  says  a  livmg  Jewish 
writer,  "  that  observes  these  seven  commandments,  is  entitled  to  happiness.  But 
to  observe  them  merely  from  a  sense  of  their  propriety,  is  deemed  by  Maimonidee 
insafiicient  to  oonstitute  a  pious  Gentile,  or  to  confer  a  title  to  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come ;  it  is  requisite  that  they  be  observed,  heeaust  they  are  divine  corn- 
See  Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  p.  107.  Schii]ziiArch»oifiebr.pp.l4d,149. 
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to  be  any  fouiktation  in  die  Scriptures  for  sach  a  distincdon :  nor  can 
way  with  propriety  be  termed  prosel3rtes,  except  those  who  fullji 
embraced  die  Jewish  reiigron.  The  Scriptures  mendon  only  two 
ebisses  of  persons,  viz.  the  Israelites  or  Hebrews  of  the  Heisrews 
above  mendoned,  and  the  Gendle  converts  to  Judaism,  which  last 
are  called  by  the  names  of  strangers  and  sojourners,  or  proseljrtes.^ 

IV.  In  consequence  of  the  Babylonish  capdvity,  me  Jews  were 
dispersed  among  the  various  provinces  of  die  great  Babyknian 
empre ;  and  though  a  large  portion  of  them  reinmed  under  Zerulh 
babel,  it  appears  that  a  considerable  part  remained  behind.  From 
this  circumstance,  as  weD  as  from  various  odier  causes,  it  happened, 
in  the  dme  of  our  Lord,  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  were  to  be 
ibund  m  Greece,  and  aU  die  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which,  at  that  dme  had  no  other  limits  but  those  of  the  then  knoffn 
world.*  It  was  of  the  Jews  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles  that  our 
Lord  spoke  in  John  vii.  S7. :  and  to  them  he  is  also  supposed  to 
have  alluded  when  he  said  that  he  had  other  sheep  (Jdm  x.  16.), 
but  without  excluding  the  Gentiles,  who  feilso  were  to  enter  into  fals 
riieepfold,  or  be  admitted  into  his  church.  To  these  dispersed  Jews 
It  was,  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  James  inscribed  their  respective 
epistles;  the  former  to  those  who  were  scattered  through  rontus, 
Galada,  Cappadocia,  Aaa  Minor,  and  Bithynia  (1  Pet.  i.  1.);  and 
the  latter,  to  the  twelve  tribes  who  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
then  known  world.  (James  i.  1.)  The  Jews,  who  were  assembled 
«t  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  of  the- dispersion.  (Acts 
ii-5-.ll.) 

V.  There  were  also  Jews  who  lived  in  those  countries  where  Greek 
was  the  living  language,  and  perhaps  spoke  no  other.  These  aie 
distinguished  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Hebrews  or  naf«f 
Jews,  who  spoke  what  was  then  called  Hebrew  fa  kind  of  ChaMaieo- 
Syriac^,  by  the  appellation  of  Hellenists,  or  Urecians  as  they  are 
termea  in  our  authorized  English  version.  These  in  all  other 
respects  were  members  of  die  Jewish  church ;  they  are  repeatedly 
nientioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  it  was  a  parly  of  tiic 
Hellenisdc  Jews  that  requested  to  see  Jesus.^ 

1  These  two  classes  are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moecs ;  thus 
in  Lerit.  xxv.  we  have  **  the  cnildren  of  isracr'  (ver.  2.)  and  **  the  strangers  that 
smourn''  among  them.  (ver.  45.)  See  uhta  Ezek.  xhr.  7. — ^'*  Every  one  of  the  Iiobm 
of  Israel,  or  of  the  stranger  that  sojoorneth  in  Israel,  that  8e|»arateth  himself  from 
me,  and  sctteth  up  idols  m  liis  heart." — It  is  evident  that/by  the  "  stranger/'  in  tbiii 
passage,  is  meant  a  proselyte  who  had  been  converted  to  the  worship  of  Jehovali, 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  been  separated  from  him.  Schulxit  Archsol.  Hebr 
nt  supra.  Jenning*s  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  eh.  iii.  pp.  63—80.  Dr.  Lardoer 
has  remarked  that  the  notion  of  two  sorts  of  proeelytes  is  not  to  be  found^  ^y 
Christian  writer  before  the  fowrteentk  century ;  see  his  arguments  at  large,  "OrWi 
vol.  vi.  pp.  522— oa3.  or  vol.  iii  pp.  3»7-400.  4to.  and  vol  «.  pp.  313—324.  ^o. 
or  vol.  V.  pp.  485— 4f)3.  4to.  This  observation  renders  it  proboble  that  the  twem 
prayer  of  the  Jews  in  p.  251.  supra,  is  not  of  so  early  a  date  as  is  coinmoslj^P* 
posed. 

«  Philo  de  Legatione  ad  Caium,  p.  1031.  et  in  Flaceum,  p.  971.  Jowphoit  Aw 
Jud.  lib.  xvi.  c.  6.  lib.  xii.  c.  3.  lib.  xiv.  c.  10.     Cicero  Orat.  pro  Flacco,  c.  28. 

3  John  xii.  30.  See  also  Acts  vi.  1.  ix.  29.  and  xi.  20.  and  the  commeiiUtoW  p* 
those  passages. 
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VI.  Dmii^  Ifae  time  of  our  Sttrkiiir  there  was  a  eowiderable 
number  of  Jews  resideDt  at  Rome :  Josephus  eaiimate»  tbem  at  eigM 
diousand  ;  and  PbaiOy  who  relates  that  tbej  occupieii  a  ior^  quanat 
of  the  city,  says,  that  they  were  chiefly  soch  as  had  been  taken 
capdve  at  different  times,  and  had  becQ  carried  into  Italy,  where 
th^  had  subsequently  acquired  their  freedom,  and  were  oaMed 
Libertinei*  The  qmagogue  of  the  L8>ertines,  mentioaed  in  Aeis 
Ti.  9.  is,  by  some  critics,  supposed  to  have  beioi^ed  to  thiselaa»oC 
Jews.^ 

Vn.  Id  consequence  of  this  dbpersion  of  the  Jews^  thHWghuitf 
the  Roman  empire,  and  the  extensive  commevoe  which  tbar  carried 
OQ  widi  other  nations,  their  rehgion  became  known,  and  4e  result 
was  die  prevalence  of  a  somewiwt  purer  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
amone  die  Gentiles.  Hence  we  nnd,  that  there  were  many  whO) 
ihwi^  they  did  not  adopt  the  rite  of  eircuncision,  yet  bad  aoqured 
abetter  knowledge  of  the  Most  I^h  than  the  Pagan  theology  tar* 
aished,  and  who  m  some  reelects  confinrmed  to  the  Jewish  relnoB* 
Of  this  deacriptkm  appear  to  be  the  '^  dewnU  wken  who  faand  wJ^" 
who  are  frequendy  menuoned  in  the  New  Testament,^  and  paiticu^ 
lady  die  pious  centurion  Cornelius,  of  wfaoni  the  sacred  wrilar  has 
given  us  so  pleasing  an  account.  (Acts  x.) 

MIL  All  these  persons,  wHh  the  exceptiOD  of  the  last  chss, 
were  members  of  the  Jewish  church,  participated  in  its  worship, 
and  regulated  themselves  bx-  the  law  of  Moses  (or  at  least  pro^ 
fessed  to  do  so),  and  by  the  other  inspired  Hebrew  beoks^  whence 
their  sacred  rites  and  religious  instruction  were  derived.  No  per* 
SOD  however  was  albwed  to  partake  of  the  sacred  ordiafl»ce%  until 
he  bad  undergone  the  right  of  circumcision.  This  rite  is  first  men- 
tioaed m  Gen.  xvii.  10—12.,  where  we  read  that  it  was  a  seal  of 
the  covenant  which  God  made  with  Abraham  and  his  posterity. 
Afterwards,  when  God  delivered  his  law  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
he  renewed  the  ordinance  of  circumcision,  which  from  that  tame 
beeame  a  sacrament  of  die  Jewish  religion.  Hence  the  protomartyv 
Stephen  caUs  it  the  ^*  covenant  of  circumcision/'  (Acts  vii.  8.) }  and 
Jesus  Christ  abo  ascribes  its  institudon  to  Moses,  though  it  was  de^ 
rived  from  the  patriarchs.  (John  vii.  22.)  Besides  d)e  design  which 
God  proposed  to  himself  in  establishing  this  ceremony,  he  appointed 
it  for  some  other  ends,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites ; 
a  brief  consideration  of  which  wiH  illustrate  n^suiy  important  passages 
ef  Scripture.  In  the  first  place,  it  included  m  it  so  solemn  and 
indispensable  an  obligation  to  observe  the  whole  law,  that  ch^cum** 
cision  did  not  profit  those  who  transgressed.  (Rom.  li.  25.)  Henco 
d^  Jews  are  m  the  Scriptures  frequendy  termed  the  dretMicmon,  that 
is,  persons  circumcised,  as  (q;>posed  to  die  uncircumcised  Gentiles, 

1  hmpkm,  Aiit.  Jnd.  lib.  xvii.  e.  11.  (al.  1^.)  1»>.  zvui.  e.  3.  (aJ.  4.)  $  4, 5.  Philo. 
de  Lea**,  mi  Cmm,  p.  1614.  TacitiUi  Annai.  lib.  ii.  c.  65.  SiwtoniQt  in  Tiberio, 
<;.  36.  WottiH  on  Attt  ti.  1.  bt»  detailed  the  various  opinions  of  learned  men 
ropeeUa*  the  LibertiaM.r--8ee  oo.  939,  ftiO.  sufra. 

s  9eeJUli»i}^.4a60.xvi.l4.jw]i.4.|7.a]idzm.7. 
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who  are  sdrled  the  uneireumemim  (Rom.  iii.  I.  90.  iv.  12.  Gal.  ii. 
7 — 9.  Eph.  ii.  11.  Phil.  iii.  5.) ;  the  abstract  being  put  for  the  ooo- 
erete.  Thus,  our  Saviour  is  called  the  miDister  of  circumcisioD;  and 
A^efore  St.  Paul  says,  that  whoever  is  circumcised,  is  boood  to 
keep  the  whole  law.  (Gal.  v.  3.)  For  the  same  reason  Jems  Christ 
was  circumcised,  that  he  might  be  made  under  die  kw,  to  fidfil  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  redeem  those  who  were  under  the  kvr. 
(Cral.  iv.  4.)  Secondly,  as  only  circumcised  persons  were  dcesied 
to  be  visible  members  of  the  Jewish  church,  so  none  but  diese  were 
permitted  to  celebrate  the  great  festivals,  narticularly  the  pasofer. 
On  this  account  it  was  that  Joshua  commanded  all  the  Israefites,  who 
having  been  bom  in  the  wildemess  remained  unctrcumoiaed,  to  on- 
dei^  the  rite  of  circumcision,  previously  to  their  entering  the  land  of 
Canaan  (Josh.  v.  4.  6.  9.) ;  on  whidi  occasion  God  toM  thmn  that 
he  had  removed  or  roDed  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  them; 
m  other  words,  that  th^  should  thenceforth  be  regarded  as  his  pecu- 
liar people,  and  no  longer  as  the  ^ves  of  Egypt.  The  knowledge 
of  this  circumstance  beautifully  illustrates  Eph,  ii.  11-^13.;  wh^ 
St.  Paul,  descriUmg  the  wretched  state  of  the  Gendles  hefote  d)etr 
conversion,  represents  them  as  aliens  from  the  commonweakh  of  Is- 
rael, and  consequently  excluded  from  all  its  privileges  and  bkaslDgs. 
Thirdly,  circumcision  was  an  open  professicMi  of  Sie  wcNrsh^ef  the 
true  God,  and  consequently  an  abjuration  of  idolatry ;  on  this  aocouot 
we  are  uAd  that  during  the  persecuttOKkof  Antiochus  the  hettfaea  pit 
to  death  those  Jewish  women  who  had  caused  then:  chOdren  to  be 
circumcised  ;^  and  .such  Jews  as  apostatised  to  heathenism  todk  away 
as  much  as  possible  every  vestige  of  circumcisbn.  As  this  rite  was 
an  open  profession  of  the  Jewish  religion,  some  zealous  cooverts 
from  that  faith  to  Christianity  strenuously  urged  its  oontinuaiice,  es- 
pecially among  those  who  were  of  Je^sh  origin ;  but  thb  was  es- 
pressty  prohibited  by  St.  Paul,  ^l  Cor.  vii.  18.) 

Lasdy,  circumcision  was  appomted  for  mystical  and  moral  reasoos: 
it  was,  as  baptism  is  with  us,  an  external  sign  of  inward  purity  ^ai 
holiness :  hence  these  expressions  of  '^  drcumcisittg  the  ibreskifl  of 
the  heart,"  the  '^  circumcision  of  the  heart,"  the  ^^cucumcision  made 
without  hands,"  the  '^uncircumcised  in  heart,"  &c.  so  often  occumog 
ha  the  Scriptures.^ 

1  1  Mace.  i.  63.    Josephas,  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  zii.  c.  7. 

»  See  Lev.  xxvi.  41,  42.  Deut.  x.  16.  xxx.  6.  Jer.  ir.  4.  ix.  25,  26.  »<«•  P-^T 
29.  Col.  ii.  11.  Acts  vii.  51.  Circumcision  was  that  rite  of  the  law  by  wwch  «• 
Israelites  were  taken  into  God's  covenant ;  and  (in  the  spirit  of  it)  waa  the  ««* 
as  baptism  among  Christians.  For  as  the  form  of  baptism  expresws  the  pa<^ 
away  of  sin,  circnmcinon  was  another  form  to  the  same  effect  The  ^^^j*^ 
speaks  of  a  "  circnmcision  made  without  hands,"  of  which  that  siade  wwk  wj™ 
waa  no  more  than  an  outward  sign,  which  denoted  "  the  putting  off  the  body  w  , 
sins  of  the  flesh,"  (CoL  ii.  11.)  and  becoming  a  new  creature ;  which  is  "**J*J^ 
our  baptism.  Of  this  inward  and  mintual  grace  of  circumciaioa  the  f^'^^P^^ 
expressly  in  another  place ;  "  He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwanfly,  »•»»"" 
"  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  ^"f**,^^' 
"inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  !•»»• 
(Rom.  u.  28.)    Some  may  suppose  that  this  spiritual  applicj|tion  of  wcotuum^ 
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Hie  sacrament  of  carcumcision  was  eojobed  to  be  obseived  on  the 
eigiitb  day  (Gen.  xvii.  12.),  mcludbg  the  day  when  the  child  was 
boriB,  and  that  on  which  it  was  performed ;  and  so  scrupulous  were 
the  Jews  in  obeying  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  they  never  neglected 
it,  even  though  it  ha|q[>ened  on  the  sabbath  day.  (John  vii.  22,  23.) 
Thb  diey  termed  "  driving  away  the  sabbath."  If  they  were  obliged 
to  perform  circuoicision,  either  sooner  or  later,  it  was  considered  as  a 
misfattune,  and  the  circumdsion  so  administered,  though  valid,  was 
not  deemed  equally  good  with  that  done  on  the  eighth  day :  and 
when  this  ceremony  was  deferred,  it  was  never  used  to  drive  away 
the  sabbath.  It  was  for  thb  reason  that  St.  Paul  accounted  it  no 
small  privilege  to  -have  been  cireumcised  on  the  eighth  day.  Ac- 
eordin^y  John  the  Bnsdst  (Luke  i.  59.)  and  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  ii. 
21.)  were  ctrcumeised  exactly  on  that  day.  There  was  a  peculiar 
fitness  in  the  circumcision  of  Jesus  Christ :  for,  as.the  Jews  reckoned 
It  dishonourable  to  associate  with  uncircumcised  persons  (Acts  xi.  3.), 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  circumcised  In  order  to  quality 
bim  for  conversing  familiarly  with  them,  and  also  fiur  discharging  the 
odier  dudes  of  his  miniscry.  Besides,  as  the  Messiah  was  to  be  de- 
scended from  Abraham,  ^m>se  posterity  were  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  by  this  rite,  he  received  the  seal  of  circumcision  to 
show  that  he  was  ri^idy  descended  from  that  patriarch :  and  as  every 
person  that  was  circumcised  was  *^  a  debtor  to  the  whole  law"  (Gal. 
V.  3.),  it  was  further  necessary  that  Jesus  Christ  the  true  Messiah 
shouM  be  circumcised ;  because,  being  thus  subjected  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  he  was  put  in  a  condition  to  fiilfil  all  righteousness,  and  redeem 
those  who  were  under  the  law.^  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5.) 

At  the  same  time  that  the  child  was  circumcised,  we  leam  from 
the  Gospel,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  father,  or  some  near  relation,  to 
give  him  a  name.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ  both 
receii^  their  names  on  that  day.  (Luke  i.  59.  ii.  21.)  It  appears, 
however^  that  the  Jews  had  several  names  during  the  period  com* 
prised  in  the  evangelical  histor}^*  Thus  it  was  customary  with  them, 
when  travelling  bto  foreign  countries,  or  familiarly  conversmg  with 

u  a  sacrament,  was  invented  after  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  veil  wu 
taken  from  the  law ;  bnt  this  doctrine  was  only  enforced  to  those  who  had  it  before, 
and  had  departed  from  the  sense  of  their  own  law ;  &pr  thus  did  Moms  iottnict  th* 
Jews,  that  there  i«  a  '*  foreskin  of  the  heart*'  which  was  to  be  ''  circumcised*'  in  a 
moral  or  spiritual  way,  before  they  could  be  accepted  as  the  servants  of  God  ;  and 
again,  that  the  Lord  would  '*  circumeise  their  heart,  to  love  him  with  all  their 
"heart,  and  with  aJl  their  soul"  (Deut.  x.  36.  and  m.  6.)  \  which  waa  the  same  as 
to  say,  that  he  would  give  them  what  circumcision  signified,  making  them  Jews  in- 
wardly, and  giving  them  the  inward  grace  with  the  outward  sign ;  without  which 
the  latter  of  baptism  avails  no  more  now  than  the  letter  of  circumcision  did  then :  and 
we  may  aay  of  the  one  as  is  said  of  the  other,  '*  He  is  not  a  Christian  which  is  ona 
"  outwardly,  and  baptism  \b  not  the  yuUing  away  tkefiUk  of  tks  Jlesk  by  washing 
"  with  water,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  eonsrienee  towards  God"  (1  Pet.  iii.  21  !i 
Rev.  W.  Joneeonthe  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture.  (Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  77, 78.) 
On  this  sabdect  Dr.  Graves  has  some  excellant  remarks,  in  faia  Lectures  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch, vol.  i.  pp.  341—250.  See  also  an  ezoellent  discourse  of  Bishop  Beveridge, 
antitled  "  The  New  Creature  in  Christianity."  Works,  vol.  ii.  Serm.  xiz.  pp.  417. 
ot  ssq.  8vo.  adit. 
1  BSackaigfat  and  V^tbyon  Luke  ii.  21. 
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tbe  Gforim  tod  RoanM»  to  atsme  a  Greek  or  L«lia  nme  of  grot 
tffiBitfy  tod  aomelimcs  of  the  veiy  same  sigmfiralioii  with  thit  of 
their  own  oowtryy  fay  which  name  they  were  i»ia%  edkd  among 
Iba  Gentiles^  So  Thomas  was  cailed  Didyoms  (John  xL  16.);  the 
one  a  Syriae  and  the  other  a  Greek  word,  but  holh  sigaifyiBg  m  Ira. 
(See  Ads  i.  23.  xii.  12.  2PeC  i.  1.  Col.  it.  II.,  be)  SoneiiDei 
tbe  name  was  added  from  their  oomitry,  as  Simoa  the  Cmaniie,  md 
Jitdas  Iscarioc  (Matt  X.  4.) ;  bat  BDorelineiipieiidy  from  their  asBswDg 
a  new  and  diffweoi  name  wftm  particuhr  occurreBees  m  fife.  (See2 
ChroD.  xxxvi.  4.  2  King?  xxiv.  17.  Jofao  i.  43.)  The  same  piM* 
tioe  obtains  in  the  East  to  this  day.^ 

Howerer  necessary  circunoisian  was  wide  the  oereomusl  kw  le- 


mained  in  fanset  it  became  equalfy^  iudiflferenl  and  tmDaoesnry  oa  tin 
abvogstmn  of  that  hw  by  tbe  destruction  of  the  temde.  UmQ  tint 
time  the  apeedes  aiiowed  it  to  be  performed  cm  the  Jewish  ooawrts 
to  ChrislamQr ;  bm  they  expressly  piohibiled  the  inqpositiQn  of  sach  a 
yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  Gennie  oooveits :  and  therdare  &  Paol, 
who  has  iiily  proved  how  unprafilaUe  and  innecessaiy  it  is  (1  Cor. 
¥n.  ld«),  thought  it  nroper  to  have  Tunotfay  drcuoooised,  beeanse  his 
nothar  wasof  Jewisli  exaractioii  (Acts xri.  1— -3.);  tboi^  he  wxiid 
not,  oa  the  other  hand,  aikw  tins  eoremony  to  be  perfennoi  oo  TrttSt 
heoose  he  was  a  Greek  (Gal.  ii.  3«) : — thus  ginng  to  the  cfav^  in 
aU  ages  a  nuist  excdlem  pattern,  either  of  cottdesceiision  <H- resobdco, 
in  insisting  upon  or  oroitbng  thincs  indifierent  according  to  the  difa* 
ence  of  times  and  circumstances.^ 

IX.  In  the  initiation  of  proselytes  to  lise  Jewidi  religioo,  accord' 
ing  to  the  rabbinical  writers,  the  three  felbwing  obserranees  were 
afi^oiaced,  namely,  carcumciaion)  baptism^  and  the  offsring  of  ft- 
cri6ee. 

1 .  CtrctcflKutan  was  tbe  seal  of  die  covenant  into  which  the  pio- 
aeiyte  entered  with  €rod,  and  of  the  solemn  profession  which  he  niade 
to  obsenre  the  entire  law  of  Moses :  and  if  the  prcKselyte  were  a  St- 
mantan,  or  of  any  other  nation  that  used  that  nte,  biood  was  to  be 
drawn  afresh  irom  tbe  part  circumcised. 

2.  The  second  ceremony  was  wadiii^  or  baptism;  which  mast 
be  performed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  Jews  of  distinctioo- 
At  the  time  of  its  performance  the  proselyte  declared  his  abhonvoee 
of  his  past  life,  and  that  no  secular  motives,  but  a  sincere  love  for  die 
law  of  Moses,  induced  him  to  be  baptised  i  and  he  was  tbeo  Jfi- 
stmeted  m  die  most  essential  parts  of  the  law.  He  promised,  at  die 
same  time,  Id  lead  a  holy  Kfe,  to  worship  the  true  God,  and  to  keep 
his  commandments.  

1  See  Hanner's  Ohaerratioiis,  voL  iv.  pp.  431—433.  _  . 

a  Beansofare  and  L'Enfaot's  Introd.  to  the  New  Teal.  (Bishop  Walaoa'*  (^: 
of  Triieta,  voL  ui.  pp.  205,  806.)  Schulni,  ArelnBoi.  Uafo.  pp.  15ft-l«.  J^ 
AnUq.  pp.  343—347.  Steech.  Conqieiid.  Archeoi.  (Ecmimmm  Nor.  T^dA  2^ 
36.  Edwmida  on  the  AuUiority,  Sui,  of  Scripiuie,  vol.  iL  pp.  313--330.  v 
Allen  lu«  giTen  an  ioteraatiai;  acconnt  of  the  mode  of  GtrenaoMMii  u^J^ 
gma  among  the  Jews  of  the  preaent  time,  in  hie  «  Modern  Jndaim,"  ff*^ 
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.3.  T1i6ilMcei«aiOD]rtDbepa£iinedw)Bst^ 
All  these  rites,  except  circumcision,  were  performedby  the  vomeBi 
as  mil  as  die  men,  vAo  became  proselyted :  and  it  was  a  oonimon 
notioo  among  the  Jews,  tliat  every  person  wfao  bad  duJy  performed 
diem  aB  was  t»  be  considered  as  a  new-bom  infimt.  Thus  Maimoo 
■idea  expressly  says : — ^  A  Gentile  who  b  become  a  proselyte,  and 
a  slave  who  is  set  at  tifaerty,  are  both  as  it  were  new4xHii  babes  ; 
adnch  is  the  reason  wi^  those  ute  before  were  their  parents,  are  now 
no  koger  so."^ 


SECTION  n. 

ON  TBS  MINISTSBS  OF  T9£  TEHPLE,  AND  OTU£B  ECCLESIASTICAL  OB 
SACREO  PERSONS. 

I.  Ofthe  LetfiieB. — H.  Tfut  Priests^  their  functions,  maintenancej  and 
pirnhges, — ^IH.  Tfie  High  Priest — Succession  to  the  pontifir 
cal  i^m^, — His  quaiificationsy  junctions,  dress,  and.  privileges. 
— IV.  Cyficers  of  the  Smoffogue. — ^V.  The  Nazarites;  nature  of 
Aeir  tmm.— -VI.  The  Recites.— Vl\.  The  Prophets. 

*XH£  Jews,  on  the  establishment  of  their  republic,  had  no  king  but 
Jdbovah  himself;  and  the  place  appointed  for  their  sacrifices  and 
prayers  was  at  the  same  time  both  the  temple  of  their  God  and  tlie 
palace  of  their  sovereign.  This  circumstance  will  account  for  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  their  worship,  as  well  as  the  number,  variety, 
and  gradations  in  rank  of  their  ministers ;  which  were  first  established 
by  Moses,  and  afterwards  renewed  by  Pavid,  with  increased  splen- 
dour, for  the  service  of  the  temple.  To  this  service  the  tribe  of  Levi 
was  especially  devoted,  instead  of  the  first-bom  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  was  disengaged  firom  all  secular  labours.  The  honour  of  the 
priesdKXKl,  however,  was  reserved  to  the  family  of  Aaron  alone,  tbo 
rest  of  the  tribe  being  employed  in  the  inferior  offices  of  the  temple  : 

1  Some  levned  men  have  supposed  that  our  Lord  alluded  to  this  rabbinical  tra- 

%on  when  he  reproached  Nicodemus  with  being  a  master  in  Israel  (John  iii.  10.), 

lad  y«t  being  et  the  same  time  ignonnt  how  a  num  eonld  be  born  a.  aeeond  tone. 

But  It  irmost  probable  that  Jesus  Christ  referred  to  that  spiritual  meaning  of  cir- 

egmcisien  above  aoticed  (see  p.  258.  and  note  ^  supra) :  because  there  are  no  traces 

<^  Jewish  proselyte-baptism  tarlUT  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century.    Con- 

aeqoest]^  it  Is  more  Hkelv  that  the  Jews  todi  the  hint  of  proaelTte-baptism  from 

t^  Christians,  «/<<r  our  Savkwsr's  time,  than  that  he  borrowed  his  baptism  &om 

theirs ;    which,  whenever  it  came  into  practioe,  was  one  of  those  additions  to  the 

lav  of  God  so  severely  censured  by  him.    (Matt.  xv.  9.)    The  arguments  on  the 

^Mcb  diepaled  question,  Whether  baptism  was  in  use,  or  not,  bedforo  the  time  n^ 

^or  Saviour,  are  reviewed  by  Caipsov  in  his  Apparatus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum,  p. 

i|9.,  and  by  Dr.  Jennings  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  e.  3.  pp.  65—68.     See 

^Iso  Dr.  Whitby's  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  John  iii.  4, 5, 6.    It  may  not  be  irrelevant 

^  lemeft  that  the  learned  Dr.  Campbell  refers  our  Lord's  censure  of  NioedemaSy 

^Mt  to  tJie  rabbinical  notion  above  mentioned,  but  rather  to  hie  entire  ignorance 

^  that  efiusion  of  the  Spirit  which  would  takeplace  under  the  Messiah,  and  which 

l^d  been  so  clearly  foretold  by  the  prophets.    Translation  of  the  Four  Oospels,  vol. 

ii.  pp.  S1&.  3d  edit. 
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io  that  a!  die  priests  were  Levites,  but  aU  the  hefifkes  were  not 


I.  Originally,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  divided  into  the  three  fiumEes 
and  orders  of  Gersbooites,  Kohatbites,  and  Merarites  (1  Cbran.  n. 
16.,  &c.),  but  afterwards  diey  were  divided  by  David  (1  Chron.  iodoL) 
iBta>  four  classes.  Tbdr  principal  oflke  was  to  wait  upon  die  priests, 
and  be  assisting  to  them  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple ; 
so  diai  they  were  pioperiy  the  nnnisfeers  and  servaote  of  the  pnests, 
and  obliged  to  obey  their  orders.  (Numb.  iiL  9.  1  Chron.  xxiii.  28.) 
But  the  particular  duties  incumbent  upoci  them  were  different  in  the 
time  of  Moaes,  while  the  IsraeGtes  m&e  in  the  wildemess,  fiom  those 
which  ibej  had  to  discharge  afterwards,  in  the  dqrs  of  David  and 
Solomon.  In  die  wilderiMss  the  tabernacle  was  always  in  a  movea- 
ble condition  as  well  as  the  Israelites  :  and  at  diat  time  the  chief 
business  of  the  Levites  was,  when  the  Israefites  journeyed,  to  take 
down  the  tabenMM^Ie,  to  carry  it  about  as  the  host  removed,  to  t^e 
care  of  all  the  instruments  and  sacred  vessels  bekN^g  to  it,  and 
when  the  army  jMtched  their  tents  to  set  them  up  aeain.  Aaron,  in- 
deed, together  with  his  sons  the  priests,  were  to  take  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  the  Uible  of  show-bread,  the  candlestick,  the  akar  of  in- 
cense, and  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  with  all  the  utensils  bekogpng 
thereto,  and  to  cover  them  up  severely  with  decency  and  care,  in4he 
manner  as  described  in  Numb.  iv.  5 — 15.  But  aU  these  things  wo? 
to  be  borne  and  carried  by  the  Levites,  in  the  doing  of  which  the 
priests  were  to  appoint  every  one  of  the  Levites  to  his  service  and  his 
burden,  (ver.  19.)  In  order  that  we  may  the  better  understand  tfab 
precept,  it  should  oe  observed,  that  the  Israelitish  camp  was  never  to 
move  until  the  cloud  (which  was  the  token  of  the  divine  |»«9ence) 
was  taken  up  and  removed  from  off  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xl.  36, 
37.  Numb.  x.  11.) ;  so  that  when  the  cloud  rested  upon  the  tabor* 
nacle,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house,  none  but  Aaron 
might  enter  into  the  most  holy  i^ce,  where  the  ark  was,  and  that  but 
one  day  in  the  year.  But  in  their  joumeyings  the  gl(Hy  of  the  Lord, 
which  made  that  place  so  bohr,  bemg  for  the  present  removed  in  tbe 
cloud,  when  it  was  taken  up  m>m  tbe  tabernacle,  not  only  Aaron,  but 
also  his  sons  the  priests,  might  go  into  the  most  holy  place  without 
any  irreverence,  and  cover  the  ark  according  to  the  directions  given 
by  God. 

For  the  more  regular  perfonnance  of  the  several  duties  belonging 
to  the  tabernacle,  the  whole  business  was  divided  between  the  Ko- 
hathites,  the  Gershonites,  and  the  Merarites.  The  first  were  pnaci- 
pally  concerned  in  carrying  tbe  ark  and  sacred  vessels  belongiog  to 
the  tabernacle  under  the  conduct  of  Eleazar  the  priest  (Numb.  iv. 
16.),  which  being  the  most  honourable  employment,  was  givea  to 
them,  most  probably  out  of  respect  to  Moses,  who  was  desc6Bded 
from  this  family.  The  Gershonites  and  Merarites,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ithamar,  had  the  burden  and  charge  of  every  thing  else  be- 
kinging  to  the  tabernacle,  as  the  coverings,  bailings,  v^iodwork, 
cords,  pins,  &c.  (ver.  24—34.)     Now  when  die  Israelites,  were  en- 
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camped,  tbefledireefamffiesof  Leviteswere  to  pitch  tbeir  torts  round 
three  sides  of  the  tabernacle,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  with  their  sons 
round  the  fourth  quarter ;  by  which  pieans  they  were  so  disposed,  as 
to  be  each  of  them  as  near  as  convenient^'  they  could  to  their  respec- 
tive charges.  Such  was  the  office  of  the  Leviles  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
Afterwards,  when  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  promised  land, 
this  empbyment  of  the  Levites  in  carrying  the  tabernacle  and  its 
utieosils  ce«ised  ;  and  therefore  David  and  SoknaQn  appointed  them 
to  new  offices.  They  were  chiefly  indeed  empbyed  about  the  service 
of  the  temple,  but  during  their  recess,  while  thev  were  not  in  atten- 
dance  there,  they  were  dispersed  throu^  tli^  whole  country,  and  em* 
ployed  in  the  service  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  church.  David 
nnde  six  thousand  of  them  <£cers  and  judges  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.^ ; 
they  also  took  care  to  instruct  the  people  where  they  resided  in  tne 
Mosaic  law,  by  expounding  the  several  parts  of  it ;  and,  according  to 
ihe  Jews,  they  kept  the  public  records  and  genealogies  of  the  several 
tiibes. 

In  the  business  about  the  temple,  some  of  the  chief  amongst  them 
had  the  charge  of  the  treasures  of  the  temple.     (1  Chron.  xxvi.  20.) 
Others  of  a  lower  rank  w«re  to  prepare  tlie  show-bread  and  unlea- 
vened cakes,  with  the  proper  quantity  of  flour  for  the  morning  and 
evening  service.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  29,)    From  which  text  it  appears 
also  that  they  had  in  their  custody  within  the  sanctuary  the  original 
standard  far  weights  and  measures,  liquid  and  dry,  according  to 
which  every  thing  of  this  kind  was  to  be  regulated.    Hence  it  is  we 
often  read  in  Scripture  of  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  not  that  there 
were  two  snts  of  shekels,  one  sacred  and  anoth^  civil,  but  because 
weights  and  measures,  being  reckoned  among  the  sacred  things,  were 
kept  in  the  sanctuary,  as  they  were  in  the  temples  of  the  Pagans,  and 
itterwards  in  Christian  churches.^    Many  of  the  Levites  were  like^ 
wise  empbyed  as  poriers,  to  guard  the  gates  and  passages  into  the 
temple.  (1  Chron.  ix.  17.)    Others  were  more  honourably  empbyed 
as  smgers  in  the  tempU,  and  were  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
and  praise  the  Lord,  and  likewise  in  the  evening.     (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
90.)  :  and  this  we  find  they  did  in  a  very  solemn  manner  at  the  dedi- 
catioii  df  the  temple.    (2  Chr(Mi»  v.  12,  13.)    The  whole  body  of 
the  Levites  in  David's  time  amolmted  to  thirty-eight  thousand,  from 
thirty  years  old  and  upwards  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  3.),  of  which  humba* 
he  appointed  four  and  twenty  thousand  to  attend  the  constant  duty 
and  work  of  the  temple  ;  and  these  being  divided  as  the  priests  were 
into  four  and  twenty  courses  (as  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24. 
^nd  2  Chron.  xxxi.  17,),  there  were  one  thousand  for  each  week. 
<Six  thousand  again  were  to  be  oflkers  and  judges,  as  already  men- 
l^oned,  tout  thousand  for  norths,  and  four  thousand  for  suigers.    (1 
Ql^ucon.  xxiii.  4,  5.)    The  four  and  twen^  courses  of  smgers  are 
wnentbned  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  8-— 31.    Thb  deposition  of  them  wbb 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Sobmon  when  the  temple  was  finished  (S 

1  Novell  of  JuiitiiutB,  dot.  1S8.  cap.  15b 
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vietitB%  and  oflerai  tbe  saarifiess.  Tbey  kepi  im  a  pe^ecnal  &e 
od  tbe  ahar  of  tbe  biumt  sacrifices,  and  also  ui  uie  Jamps  of  ibe 
gcriden  candlestick  in  tbe  sanctuary;  they  kneaded  the  loavea  of 
sbow-bread,  which  they  baked,  and  offered  on  tbe  goMen  altar  ia 
the  sanctuary ;  and  changed  tbem  every  sabbath  day*  Every  day, 
morning  and  evening,  a  .priest  (who  was  appointed  at  the  b^jnabg 
of  the  wee^  by  lot)  brought  into  tbe  sanctuary  a  smoking  censer  of 
incense*  which  he  set  upon  the  goMen  table,  and  which  on  i»  ae- 
eount  was  to  be  kindled  with  strange  fire,  that  is,  with  any  fire  but 
that  which  was  taken  from  the  ahar  of  burnt  sacr^e.  (Lev.  x. 
1,  2.)  And  as  the  number  and  variety  of  their  foibctiQttS  re^iked 
them  to  be  weU  read  ia  their  law,  in  orcler  that  they  m^;ht  be  aUe 
to  judge  of  tbe  various  legal  uncleannesses,  be.  thb  circumatanee 
caused  them  to  be  consulted  as  interpreters  of  the  law  (Hos.  ir.  6. 
Mai.  ilk  7«,  be.  Lev.  xiii.  2.  Num.  v.  14,  15.),  as  wdQ  as  judges  of 
controversies.  (Deut.  xxi.  5.  xvii.  8—13.)  In  the  time  of  war,  their 
business  was  to  carry  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  to  sound  tbe  faoty 
trumpets,  and  animate  the  army  to  the  performance  of  its  duties* 
To  xb&a  also  it  belong^  publicly  to  bless  the  pec^le  in  tbe  name  of 
the  Lord. 

The  priests  were  divided  by  David  into  twenty*fi)ur  classes  (1 
Cfaran.  XXV.) ;  which  order  was  retained  by  Solomon  (2  Chron. 
viii.  14.) ;  and  at  the  revivals  of  the  Jewish  religion  by  the  kings 
Ueiekiah  and  Josiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  2i  xxxv.  4,  5.)  As,  how-* 
ever,  only  four  classes  returned  firoro  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Ezra 
ii.  S6«--39.  Neb.  vii.  39 — 42.  xii.  1.),  these  were  again  divided 
into  twen^-4bur  classes,  each  of  which  was  distinguished  by  its 
original  appellation.  This  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  the  chss 
or  order  (h  Abiah,  mentioned  in  Luke  i.  5.,  which  we  do  not  find 
noticed  among  those  who  returned  frcmi  the  captirity.  One  of  these 
classes  went  up  to  Jerusalem  every  week  to  discharge  the  sacerdotal 
office,  and  succeeded  one  another  on  the  sabbath  day,  tiU  they  had 
all  attended  in  their  turn.  To  each  order  was  assigned  a  president 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  6.  31.  2  Cbron.  xxxvi.  14.),  whom  some  critic 
suppose  to  be  the  same  as  the  chi^  priests  so  often  mentioiied  m  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  the  writings  of  Josephus.^  The  prince  or 
prefect  of  each  class  appomted  an  entire  family  to  oflfar  tbe  daily 
sacrifices ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  they  aD  joined  together  m 
sacrificing.  And  as  each  family  consisted  of  a  great  number  of 
priests,  they  drew  lots  for  the  different  offices  w^^  diey  were  to 
perform*  It  was  by  virtue  of  such  let  that  the  office  of  burmng 
mcense  was  assigned  to  Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the  Bapdst^ 
tffhen  he  ufeni  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord*  (Luke  i.  9.) 

The  sacerdotal  dignity  bemg  confined  to  certam  famHies,  every 
one  who  aspired  to  it  was  required  fio  establish  bis  deacmit  fiom 
those  famiKes;  on  this  account  the  geneafegies of  die  prieslsi 


I  See  Matt,  jtxvii.  i.  Acts  W.  23.  V.  24.  U.  14. 21.  xxii.  30.  xim.  14.  xJtv.  15.  ovi. 
10. ;  $3xd  alw  Jojephui,  Anl.  Jud.  Bb.  juc.  c.  8.  }  8,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lik.  it.  c.  a  »  7. 
c-  4.  $  3.  et  dfi  vita  ana,  ^  2, 5. 
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inscribed  in  the  public  registers,  an<i  were  pres^red  in  the  amfaives 
of  the  temple.*     Hence,  in  order  to  preserve  die  purity  of  the  sacer' 
dotal  blood,  no  priest  was  permitted  to  many  a  harlot  or  profane 
woman,  or  one  who  had  been  divorced :  and  if  any  <Mie  laboured 
under  any  bodily  defect,  this  excluded  him  from  serving  at  the  altar. 
Parity  of  body  and  sanctity  of  life  were  alike  indispensable ;  nor 
coaH  any  one  undertake  the  priestly  oflice,  in  the  eariy  period  of 
the  Jewish  polity,  before  he  had  attained  thirty  years,  or,  in  later 
times,  the  age  of  twenty  years.*    According  to  Maimonides,  the 
priest,  whose  geneabgy  was  defective  in  any  respect,  was  clothed  in 
bhdc,  andVetled  in  black,  and  sent  without  the  verge  of  the  court 
of  the  priests ;  but  every  one  that  was  found  perfect  and  ri^  was 
eblfaed  in  white,  and  went  in  and  ministered  with  bis  brethren  die 
priests.    It  is  not  improbable  that  St.  John  refers  to  this  custom  of 
the  Jewish  sanhedrin  in  Rev.  iir.  5.    Hiose  priests^  whose  birth  was 
|Nire,  lived  in  certain  apartment  of  the  temple,  in  which  was  depo- 
rted wood  for. the  ahar,  and  were  employed  in  sph'tting  and  prepanng 
it,  to  keep  up  the  sacred  fire.'    No  particular  ceremony  appears  to 
have  taken  fflace  at  the  consecration  or  the  ordinary  priests,  who  were 
admitted  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions  by  ^^JiUmg  their  hands^** 
as  the  Scriptures  term  it,— that  is,  by  making  them  perfiMrm  the 
olBces  ^  their  order.     But  when  the  priests  had  departed  from  thek 
religion,  or  had  been  a  long  time  without  discharging  their  functions, 
f  wUch  happened  under  some  of  the  later  kings  of  Judah,)  it  was 
aeemed  necessary  to  sanctify  anew  such  priests,  as  well  as  those  who 
liad  never  exercised  their  ministry.  (2  Chron.  xxix.  34.) 

The  priests  were  not  distinguished  by  their  sacerdotal  habits, 
imless  wnen  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  altar.  Of  theise  garments 
there  are  four  kinds  mentioned  in  die  books  of  Exodus  (xxviii.)  and 
Leviticus  (viii.)  viz.  1.  Linen  drawers;  2.  A  Hnen  tiniic,  which 
reached  down  to  die  ancles,  fitting  cfesely  to  the  body,  and  die 
sleeves  of  which  were  tighdy  drawn  round  the  arms  :  it  was  without 
seam,  and  woven  from  the  top  throughout.  Such  was  the  tunic 
worn  by  Jesus  Christ,  for  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots  ^  3.  A  girdle  ; 
and,  4.  A  tiara,  which  was  originally  a  pokited  kmd  of  bonnet  or 
tmban,  made  of  several  rolls  of  linen  cloth  twisted  round  the  head, 
hitt  in  the  time  of  Josephus  it  approached  somewhat  to  a  gk)bttlap 
fcrni.* 

In  order  that  the  priests,  as  well  as  the  Levkes,  mi^t  be  wholly 
—    .  _  -         -  —  —  -  —  -     ■■  ■        ■  ~ .       ■    I  ■    ■    ■ 

A  Bzra  ii.  6S.  Neh.  vli.  64.  Josephni  contra  Apion,  lib.  i.  i  7.  et  in  vka  sat,  $  1. 
9  Levit.  zxi.  7. 17—23.   Nomb.  iv.  3.  2  Chron.  xxxl  17.   MMmonidM  bM  enu- 
merated not  fewer  than  140  bodily  dcrects  which  disqualified  persons  for  the  prient- 
ibo^>d.     See  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.V2.  ^  2.  and  compare  Corpzov's  Appar»- 
to^  Antiqnitatum  Sacromm,  p.  89.  oi.  seq. 
^  \Mmj,  Appwattu  BibUcu«,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 

^  Josephus.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  e.  7.  §  2.  See  ulso  the  Observations  of  Ernetti,  last. 

\s^rp.  Nor.  Test,  part  ii.  c.  10.  ^  88.  pjj.  371— 373.  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed 

that  the  art  of  making  suoh  Tests  was  irrevooably  lost.    Brainiius  ho«i«%vcr  redui* 

oovesed  H,  and  proeured  a  loom  to  be  made^ftn  which  tunics- were  woven  all  of  oil« 

piece.    See  bis  treatise  de  Vestitu  Saeerdotum  Habrworum,  lib.  i.  c.  16.  p.  264. 

O  Josephus,  Aiiliq.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  $3. 
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at  liberlj  lo  follow  dwir  sacred  {wofesaon,  they  wore  exempled  firam 
ail  secular  burthens  or  labours.    Of  the  Levitical  cities  abeady 
mendoned,  thirteen  were  assigned  for  the  restdeoceof  tbejpriests^ 
with  their  respective  suburbs  (Numb,  xxxv.);  the  Umitsofwiacli 
were  confined  to  a  thousand  cubits  beyond  the  walls  of  the  dty, 
which  served  for  out-houses,  as  stables,   bams,  and  perhaps  for 
gardens  of  herbs  and  flowers.     Beyond  this  they  had  two  thousand 
cubits  more  for  their  pasture,  called  properly  the  fields  cftkt  miwii. 
(Lev.  XXV.  34.)     So  that  there  were  m  the  whole  three  thousand 
cubits  round  the  city  ;  and  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  Numb. 
XXXV.  4,  5.  where  the  word  suburbs  comprehends  both  the  houses, 
without  the  walls,  and  also  the  fields.    But  though  the  tribe  of 
Levi  had  no  portion  in  Canaan  assigned  them  Id  tne  first  diviskn 
of  it,  yet  they  were  not  prevented  finom  purchasing  land,  bouses, 
goods,  or  cattle,  out  of  their  own  proper  efi^ts.     Thus  we  read  tint 
Abiathar  had  aii  estate  of  his  own  at  Anathetb,   to  which  SoJomoo 
banished  and  Confined  him   (1  Kings  ii.  26.) ;   and  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  who  was  also  a  priest,  purchased  a  field  of  his  unde's  soa 
in  his  own  town.     (Jer.  xxxii.  8,  9.)     Such  were  the  readences 
allotted  to  the  priests.    Their  maintenance  was  derived  fiom  ^^ 
tithes  offered  by  the  Levites  out  of  the  tithes  by  them  received, 
firom  the  first  firuits,  firom  the  first  clip  of  wod  when  the  sheep  were 
shorn,  from  the  o^ings  made  in  the  temple,  and  from  their  share 
of  the  sin-ofierings  and  thanksgiving-dSferings  sacrificed  in  the  tem- 
ple, of  which  certain  parts  were  appropriated  tu  the  priests.    Thus 
m  die  peace-oflferings  they  had  the  shoulder  and  the  breast  (Ler. 
vii.  33,  34.)  :  in  the  sin-offerings,  they  burnt  on  the  altar  tte  fat 
that  covered  certain  parts  of  the  sacrifice ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the 
priest.     (Lev.  vii.  6.  10.)    To  him  also  was  a|[4>n>priated  the  skin 
or  fleece  of  every  victhn ;  and  when  an  Israehte  kiUed  an  aoimal 
for  his  own  use,  there  were  certain  parts  assigned  to  the  priest 
(Deut.  xviii.  3.)    All  the  first-tern  also,  whether  of  man  or  beast, 
were  dedicated  to  God,  and  by  virtue  of  that  devotion  belonged  tt> 
the  priests.     The  men  were  redeemed  fi)r  five  shekels  (Numb,  xviii. 
15,  16.):  the  first-bom  of  impure  animals  were  redeemed  or  ex* 
changed,  but  the  clean  animals  were  not  redeemed.    They  were 
sacrificed  to  the  Lord;  their  blood  was  ^inkled  about  the  altar, 
and  the  rest  belonged  to  ^e  priests ;  who  also  bad  the  first-friats  of 
trees,  that  is,  those  of  the  fourth  year  (Numb,  xviii.  13.  Lev.  six- 
23,  24.),  as  weU  as  a  share  in  the  tithes  of  the  ^ils  taken  in  war. 
(Numb.  xxxi.  28 — 41.)     Such  were  the  principal  revenues  of  the 
priests,  which,  though  they  were  sufficient  to  keep  them  above  waot^ 
yet  were  not  (as  some  writers  have  imagined)  so  ample  as  to  enable 
them  to  accumulate  riches,  or  to  impoverisn  the  lai^ ;  thus  their 
political  influence,  arising  from  their  sacred  station,  as  well  as  from 
their  superior  leaminc  and  information,  was  checked  by  renderii^ 
them  dependent  on  toe  people  for  their  daily  bread.     By  this  wise 
constitution  of  Moses,  they  were  deprived  of  all  power,  by  which 
«ey  might  mjure  tha  liberty  of  the  other  tribes,  or  in  any  «^y 
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endanger  the  laraelitish  pofi^,  by  any  ambitious  views  or  jHDqpects : 
Ar  not  only  were  all  the  estates  of  the  Levites  and  priests,  but  also 
their  persons,  given  into  the  hatids  of  the  other  tribes,  as  so  many 
hostages,  and  as  a  security  for  their  good  behaviour*  Thev  were  so 
separated  from  one  another,  that  they  could  not  assist  each  other  in 
any  ambitious  design  :  and  they  were  so  dispersed  among  the  other 
tribes,  tiiat  these  could  attach  the  whole  subsistence  as  well  as  anrest 
aH  (he  persons  of  the  Levites  and  priests  at  once,  in  the  event  of  any 
national  quarrel,  or  if  they  were  suspected  of  formbg  any  evil  designs 
agiinst  the  other  tribes  of  Israel.  Hence  we  may  perceive,  that, 
whatever  power  or  influence  the  Mosaic  constitution  gave  the  Levites 
to  do  good,  the  same  constitution  carefully  provided,  that  they  should 
have  no  power,  either  to  disturb  the  peace,  or  to  endanger  the  liber* 
ties  of  their  country.* 

III.  Over  all  the  priests  was  placed  the  high  priest,  who  enjoyed 
peculiar  dignities  and  influence*  He  alone  could  enter  the  Holy  of 
Hdies  in  the  temple :  the  supreme  admimstration  of  sacred  things 
wis  confined  to  him ;  he  was  me  final  arbiter  of  all  controversies ;  in 
bter  times  he  presided  over  the  sanhedrin,  and  held  the  next  rank  to 
the  sovereign  or  prince.  His  authority,  therefore,  was  very  great  at 
aD  times,  especially  when  he  imited  the  pontifical  and  regd  dignities 
in  lus  own  person.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  is  sometimes  called 
Ihe  friegt  by  way  of  eminence  (Exod.  xxix.  30.  Neh.  vii.  65.^,  and 
sometimes  the  head  or  chief  of  the  high  priests,  because  tne  ap- 
pelJation  of  high  priests  was  given  to  the  iieads  of  the  sacerdoul 
families  or  courses. 

The  pontifical  dignity,  in  its  first  institution,  was  held  for  life, 
provided  the  high  priests  were  not  guihy  of  crimes  that  merited 
deposition.  For  we  read  that  Sobmon  deprived  Abiathar  of  thi^ 
office  for  fcing  concerned  in  treasonable  practices  with  Adonijah, 
vrtio  aspired  to^ie  thriA  of  Israel.  (1  Kings  ii.  27.)  At  its  first 
institution,  also,  the  high  priesthood  was  made  hereditary  in  the 
fiunfly  of  Aaron  (Numb^#i.  10.),  who  was  the  first  person  invested 
widi  this  dignity.  (Lev.  viii.  1.  et  seq.  Heb.  v.  4,  5.)  From  Aaron 
it  descended  to  Eleazar,  his  eldest  son,  from  whom  it  passed  in 
long  succession  to  Eli ;  from  him,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of 
his  sons,  the  dignity  subsequently  devolved  to  the  descendants  of 
Ithamar  the  second  son  of  Aaron.  (1  Sam.  ii.  35, 36.)  In  the  reign 
of  Sokxnon,  however,  it  returned  again  into  the  family  of  Eleazar 
by  Zadok  (1  Kings  ii.  35.) ;  in  which  it  remained  until  the  Baby* 
Ionian  captivity.  During  this  period  die  high  priest  was  elected 
by  the  other  priests,  or  else  by  an  assembly  partly  consisting  of 
priests. 

The  first  high  priest,  after  the  return  fix)m  the  captivity,  was 
Joshua  the  son  of  Josedek,  of  the  family  of  Eleazar ;  whence  the 
Succession  went  into  a  private  Levitical  family.  The  ofiice  was  then 
Tilled  by  some  of  the  princes  of  the  Maccabean  family.    According 

1  Lowman'8  Ciyil  Government  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  124. 
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10  die  law,  k  iRras  or  oi^  to  btve  been  Md  for  life ;  bot  ilus  was 
very  iil  obeyed  under  d^  Roman  govenunent,  especially  diumg  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  latter  years  oi  the  Jewish  pofe^, 
when  election  and^the  right  of  succeesion  were  totaDy  disregarded. 
The  dignity,  sanctity,  and  authority  of  the  high  priest  were  then 
almost  anniUlated ;  and  this  office  was  not  unfrequentfy  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  to  persons  who  had  neither  age,  learning,  nor  rank  to 
recommend  them ;  nay,  even  to  indifkhials  who  were  not  of  the 
sacerdotal  race ;  and  sometimes  the  office  was  made  annual.^  TUs 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  variations  in  the  fists  of  the  sac- 
cession  to  the  high  priesthood  contained  m  the  Scriptures,  in  Jose- 
phus,  and  in  the  Tahnudical  writers  ;*  and  will  also  explain  the 
circumstance  of  several  high  priests  being  in  existence  at  the  suae 
time,  or  rather  of  there  being  several  pontifical  inen  who,  baring  once 
held  the  office  for  a  short  time,  seem  to  have  retained  the  origM 
dignity  attached  to  the  name.^ 


The  fbHowiBff  TABLE  ^zhiblt^  a  CaBOMOLoeicAi.  Sewks  or  tbs  Higb  Pbiesh 
OF  THE  Hebrews,  from  tke  ComTneTicement  to  the  Subversion  of  tktir  Stoic 
and  Cro^tmment. 


1.  SuccessiaHj  taken  from 

ral  plac9M  of  the  Bolg  Scr^ 
tures. 


1.  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Mo- 
ses,  created  high-prieit,  ▲.  ■. 
2514,  died  25^. 

2.  Eleazar,  created  in  8562, 
and  died  about  2571. 

3.  Phinehaa,  ▲.  m.  2571,  died 
2590. 

4.  Abiezer,  or     ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

6.UMi.  )    J*^«"- 

7.  Eli,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar, 
created    in   2648,   died    in 


2.  Sueeesoiony 

taken  front 

1  Ckron.  vi. 

a— 15. 


1.  Aaron. 

2.  Eleastr. 

3.  PHiaahas. 

4.  Abiehna. 

5.  BukJu. 

6.  Uzzi. 

7.  Zerahiali. 

8.  Meraioth. 


3.  SuccessionJ    4.  Sutcessiony  takn 
takenfrom  Jose-  from  the  Jtioidi  Ckn- 
pkus,  Ant.  JttdJmdey    eniitUd    Stder 
lib.  X.  c.  8.  Uh.iOlam. 
XX.  e.  10. 


8.  Ahitub  1. 

9.Ahiah.    He  lived  in  9911 
or  2912. 

10.  Ahimelech,  or  Afaiathar, 
he  was  murdered  by  Saul 
2944. 


10.  Ahitub  I. 


Tm 


1.  Aaron. 


2.  Jgeaxar. 


2. 


^a 


3.  Phinehas.     \^.  Pliinehae. 


4.  i3>ieier. 

5.  Bukki. 

6.  Uzzi. 

7.  EU. 


8,  Ahitub.    . 

9.  Ahamaledi. 
10.  Abiathar. 


5.  Aliitttb. 

6.  Abiathar. 

7.  ZadolK. 


8.  Ahiniah,nAderRe- 
Ifeoboam. 

9.  Aiariah,  BudtfA- 
biah. 

10.  Jehoachuh,  under 
Jehoahapbat 


1  Joaephus  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c  3.  $  7, 8. 

3  That  thii  was  the  case  with  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  is  fully  proved  by  Dr.  Lard- 
ner*8  Credibility,  book  ii.  e.  4«  ^  1.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  383—306.)  The  Tarioosaac- 
ceeiiona  of  the  hich  prieets  are  given  at  leairth  by  Reiand,  Antiq.  Hehr.  partii-  c- 
•i.  pp.  IGO— 168.  iJtrocht,  12mo.  1717;  and  by  Calmet,  Diet,  voce  Priest,  froo 
whom  we  have  copied  the  Table  in  this  and  the  foUowinff  i 

3  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c  2.  $  2.  e.  4.  i3 
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ISuecessimiy  taken  from  seve- 
tmI  places  of  Uu  Holy  Scrip- 

2.  Suecessionj 

3.  SueeessUmf 

4.  Succession,  taken 

taken  from 

takenfromJoae" 

from  the  Jewish  Chro- 

<Kre#. 

1  Chron.  ▼!. 

pkttsy  Ant.  Jud. 
KA.  X.  e.  8.  lib. 

nicU,    entiUed    Seder 

3—15. 

Olam. 

«v 

XX.  c.  10. 

U.  Abiathar,    Ahimelech,    or  11.  Jadok  L 
Abimelech,    under  David, 

from  2944  to  2969. 
^  Zaibk  I.  under  Banl,  Da- 12.  Ahimaas. 

Tid,   and    Solomon,    from 

2M4  to  about  3000. 

AhhnaaTyiinder  Rehoboam,  13.  Atariah. 

about  ▲.  M .  3030. 
14.  Aiariaby    under    Jehoaba- 14.  Johanan, 

I^t ;  perhape  the  same  as        1  Chron.  vi. 

Amariah.  (2Chron.ziz.ll.)        9,  10. 

perhapa  Jehoia- 15.  Asariah. 

da,  in  the  reign  of  Joash, 

12  Chron.  zxiv.  15.  in  3126 

He  died  at  the  age  of  130. 

16.  Aariah,  perhapa  the  eame  16.  Amariah. 
with  Zechariahy  son  of  Je* 

who  was  killed  in 
3161 

17.  AnBariah,  perhaps  Azariah,  17.  Ahitub  II. 
uadar  Uzsiahy  in  3221. 

18.  Aluiob  II.  )  Under  Jotham,  Id.  2adok  II. 

19.  Zadok  H.  ]  king  of  Jndah.  19.  ShaUum. 

20.  Uriah,  under  Ahas,  3265.   |20.  Hilkiah. 

SbaSoiBjthe  father  of  Aza-i21.  Azariah. 

riah,   and  rrandlather  to 

Hilkiah. 

22.  Aiariah,  who  lived  in  the|22.  Beraiah. 
I  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 

zui.  10.),  3278. 

23.  Hilkiah,  under  Hezekiah.  {23.  Jeozadak. 


^.  Eliakim,  or  Joakim, 

Manasseh,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Bethulia,  in 
3948.  He  continued  to  live 
umd«r  Josiah  to  3380,  and 
longer.  He  is  also  ^led 
Hliiih.  (Baruch.  i.  7.) 
Auriih,  perhaps  Neriah, 
the  fither  of  Seraiah  end 
of  Bamch. 

d^rtiahjthe  last  higii-priest 
beftre  the  captivity ;  put  to 

Jehogadak,  during  the  cap- 

<>^^><y«(f  Bifrylen,  from  3414 

to34e9. 

^*2^  ^  letM,  the  WB 

Jf  ^hottdift :  be  tetvrae4l 

*<>«i  Babylon  in  3468 


S5. 


26 


28. 


11.  Zadok. 

12.  Ahimaaz. 

13.  Azariah. 

14.  Joram. 

15. 


under  24.  Joshua.        24.  Baldam. 


16.  Aziora. 

17.  Phideus. 

18.  Sudoas. 

19.  Julus. 

20.  Jlpthom. 

21.  Uriah. 

22.  Neriah. 

23.  Odeas. 


25.  HiHdth. 

26.  Seraiah. 
87.  Jehosadik. 

'  28>  /MNS,  ot 


11 .  Jehoiarib,  under  Je- 
horam. 

12.  Jehoahaphat,  under 
Ahasiah. 

13.  Jehoiadah,!      j^^ 

14.  Phadaiah,  y""^ 


15.    Zedekiah,    under 
Amasiah. 


16.  Joel,  under  Usziah. 


17.  Jotham,  under  Jo- 
atham. 

18.  Uriah,  under  Ahaz. 

19.  Neriah,  under  He- 
zekiah. 

20.  Hoeaieh,under  Ma- 

nasseh. 

21.  Shallum,  under  A- 
ipon. 

22.  Hilkiah,  under  Jo-^ 
atah. 

23.  Azariah,  und^e- 
hoiakim  and  Ze- 
dekiah. 

24.  Jehozadak,af%erthe 
taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 


25.  Jeeus,  mi  of  Jeho- 
zadak,  after  the 
captivity. 
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The  folUtting  succession  is  csUstted  from  EzvAy  JfeUmuA,  and  Joseplms. 


29.  Joachim,  under  the  reignof  Xerxes, 
Josh.  Ant.  1.  ii.  c.  5. 

30.  Eliasib,  Joasib,  or  Chaaib,  under 
Nehemiah,  a.  m.  3550. 

31.  Joiada,  er  Jodah,  Neh.  xii.  10. 

32.  Jonathan,  or  John. 

33.  Jaddua,  or  Jaddns,  who  receiyed 
Alexander  the  Great  at  Jenualem  in 
3673,  and  died  in  3682. 

34.  Onias  I.  made  hiffh-prieat  in  3681, 
governed  21  jeaia,  anddi^  in  3702. 

35.  Simon  I.  called  the  Just,  made 
hiffh-priest  in  3702  or  3703,  and  died  in 

36.  Eleazar,  made  m  3712.  Under 
this  Pontiff,  the  translation  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  is  said  to  have  been  made,  about 
theyear  3727 :  he  died  in  3744. 

37.  Manaaseh,  made  in  3745,  died  in 
3771. 

38.  Onias  II.  made  in  3771,  died  in 
3785. 

39.  Simon  II.  made  in  3785,  and  died 
in  3805. 

40.  Onias  III.  made  in  3805,  depoeed 
3329,  died  in  3834. 

41.  Jesns,  or  Jason,  made  in  3830, 
deposed  in  3831. 

42.  Onias  IV.  otherwise  called  Mene- 
laus,  made  in  3832,  died  in  3842. 

43.  Lysimachus,  vicegerent  of  Mene- 
lans,  killed  in  3834. 

44.  Alcimns,  or  Jacimns,  or  Joachim, 
made  in  3842,  died  3844. 

I  45.  Onias  V.  He  did  not  exercise 
^is  pontificate  at  Jerusalem,  but  retired 
i||§  Egypt,  where  he  built  the  temple 
OlBou  m  3854. 


46.  Jiidaa  Maceaboens,  restored  tlie 
altar  and  the  sacrilices  in  3840,  died  a. 
3343. 

47.  Jonathan,  the  Aamoncan,  brother 
to  Judas  MaccalMBUS,  created  high-piieit 
in  3843,  and  died  in  3860. 

48.  Simon  Maccabeus  made  in  3860, 


49.  John  Hircaanua,  Buide  in  3869, 
died  in  3898. 

50.  Aristobulus,  king  and  pontiff  of 
the  Jews,  died  3899. 

51.  Alexander  Jannnos,  also  king  sni 
nontiff  during  27  years,  firom  3630  to 

52.  Hvreanus  was  high-priest  for  tbe 
space  or  32  years  in  the  whole,  from 
^26  to  3958. 

53.  Aristobnlus,  brother  to  Hyreanas? 
usurped  the  hif  h-priesthood,  and  held  it 
three  years  ana  three  months,  fnun  3985 
to  3940. 

54.  Antigonus,  his  son,  also  nsnrped 
the  priesthood  in  prejudice  to  the  mits 
of  Hyrcanus,  and  possessed  it  ht  three 
years  and  seven  months,  from  3964  to 
3967,  when  he  was  taken  by  Sosias. 

55.  Ananeel  of  Babylon,  made  high- 
priest  by  Herod  in  3968  till  3970. 

56.  Aristobulus,  the  lastof  the  Abdo- 
nsBans; 
&  whole  year, 
neel  was  made  high-priest  a  second  time 
in  3971. 

57.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Phabis,  deposed 
in  3981. 


he  did  not  enjoy  the  pontificate 
ar.    He  died  in  3^0.   Ana- 
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58.  Simon,  son  of  Boethus,  made  high- 
priest  in  3981,  deposed  in  3999. 

59.  Matthias,  son  of  Theophilus,  made 
high-priest  in  3999.  EUem  was  substi- 
tuted in  his  place  for  a  day,  because  of 
an  accident  that  happened  to  Matthias, 
which  hindered  him  performing  his  office 
that  day. 

60.  Joasar,  son  of  Simon,  son  of  Boe- 
thus, made  high-priest  in  4000,  the  year 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  four  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar 
era. 

61.  Eleazar,  brother  to  Joasar,  made 
hiffh-priest  in  4004,  of  Christ  4,  of  the 
viUgar  era  1. 

<S.  Jesus,  son  of  Siah,  made  high- 

Sriest  in  the  year  of  the  vulgar  era  6. 
oaaar  was  made  a  second  time  in  7,  and 
deposed  in  13. 


63.  Ananus,  son  of  Seth,  ibr  11  yean, 
from  4016  to  4027,  of  the  vulgar  era  Si 

64.  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi,  m  24. 

65.  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananas,  mads  in 
24. 

66.  Simon,  son  of  Camithus,  madt 
high-priest  in  25. 

B7.  Joseph,  snmamed  Caiaphaa,msde 
in  26,  and  continued  till  35. 

68.  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus,  made  in 
35,  and  continued  till  37. 

69.  Theophilus,  son  of  Jonathan,  mads 
in  37,  and  continued  till  41. 

70.  Simon,  sumamed  Canthams,  sad 
son  of  Simon  Boethus,  was  made  high- 
priest  in  41. 

71.  Matthias,  son  of  Ananus,  made 
hi^-priest  in  42. 

72.  Elioneus,  made  in  44,  and  con- 
tinued till  45.    Simon,  son  of  Canthams, 
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was  ■  second  time  loode  bigh-prieat,  ▲.  d.  77.  Ananus,  the  aon  of  Ananus,  in  63. 

45,  and  deposed  the  same  year.  78.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Ananus,  in  64. 

73.  Joseph,  son  of  Caneus,  was  made  79.  Jesus,  the  sou  of  Gamaliel,  in  64. 
high-priest  in  a.  d.  45,  till  47.  80.  Matthias,  the  son  of  Theophilus, 

74.  Ananias,  tho  son  of  Nebodeus,  was  made  liigh-priest  in  the  year  of  the 
was  made  high-priest  in  the  year  of  the  vulgar  Christian  era  70. 

vulgar  er&  47,  and  enjoyed  the  priest-  61.  Phannias,  the  son  of  Samuel,  was 

koA  till  63.  made  high-priest  in  the  year  70,  in  which 

75.  Ismael  was  ordained  high-priest,  year  Jerusalem  and  ^e  temple  were 
A.  D.  63.  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  a  final 

76.  Joseph,  sumamed  Cabei,  in  63.  period  was  put  to  th^  Jewish  priesthood. 


Of  those  who  discharged  the  functions  of  high-priest  during  the 
decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  there  are  two  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  Annas  (John  xviii.  13,  14.  Acts  iv. 
6.),  and  Caiaphas.  (Matt.  xxvi.  3.  57.  Jolm  xviii.  13.  24.  28.)  The 
former  is  by  Josephus  called  Ananus,  of  which  name  Annas  is  an 
abridgment :  the  latter  he  calls  Joseph,  intimating  also  that  he  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Caiaphas.^  Annas  enjoyed  the  singular  fe- 
licity (which  indeed  had  never  happened  to  any  other  of  the  Jewish 
high  priests),  not  only  of  having  himself  held  the  supreme  ponti- 
fical office  for  many  years,  but  also  of  seeing  it  filled  by  several 
successors  out  of  his  own  family,  five  of  them  being  his  sons,  and 
others  liis  sons-in-law.  Hence,  although  he  was  deprived  of  the 
high  priesthood  by  the  Romans,  he  afterwards  continued  to  take  the 
chief  sway  in  the  administration  of  the  Jewish  afiairs  ;  and  is  repre- 
sented in  the  sacred  history,  together  with  Caiaphas,  as  being  chief 
priest  and  exercising  supreme  autlioritj%  In  order  that  the  person 
of  the  high  priest  might  be  more  holy,  he  was  inaugurated  witli  great 
splendour ;  being  bvested  (after  ablution  was  performed)  Wth  the 
sacred  habiliments  which  conferred  this  dignity,  and  anointed  with  a 
precious  oil  prepared  and  preserved  for  diis  exclusive  purpose.  (Exod. 
-xxix.  7.  XXX.  23.  et  seq.  Lev.  viii.  12.)  But,  after  tlie  erection  of 
tbe  second  temple,  this  anointing  ceased,  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
high  priest  was  accomplished  by  arraying  him  with  the  pontifical 
robes  worn  by  his  predecessor. 

Besides  the  garments  which  were  common  to  the  high  priest, 

as  well  as  to  the  inferior  members  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  there 

were  four  peculiar  to  liimself,  viz.  1.  The  coat  or  robe  of  the  ephod, 

which  was  made  of  blue  wool ;  on  its  hem  there  were  seventy-two 

srolden  bells,    separated   from  one   another  by  as  many   artificial 

pomegranates.*    2.  The  6/Aorf,  a  vest  which  was  fastened  on  the 

shoulders,  the  hinder  part  reaching  down  to  tlie  heels,  while  the 

fore  part  descended  only  a  little  below  the  waist.     It  was  of  fine 

twisted  linen,  splendidly  WTOught  with  gold  and  purple  :  to  each  of 

^  Lnke  iii.  2.  Acts  iy.  6.  In  like  manner  Josephus  (de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  $  C.) 
places  Jonathan^  who  had  been  hi^h-priest  ^Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  4.  §  3.),  and  who 
still  continued  to  possess  great  authority,  before  Ananias,  who  at  that  time  discharged 
the  functions  of  sovereign  pontiff.  (Ant  Jud.  lib.  xx.c.  5.  §2.)  See  also  Lardner's 
Credibility,  book  i.  c.  7.  J  J .  and  book  ii.  c.  4.     (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  143.  383—389.) 

^  Similar  bells  are  still  in  use  in  the  East.  See  Uosdelquist's  Travels,  p.  58.  and 
O'Arrieax's  Travels  in  Arabia  tlie  Desert,  p.  22G. 

vou  in.  36 
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the  shoulder-straps  of  this  efbod  was  fastened  a  precious  stone,  on 
which  were  engraven  the  names  of  tl)e  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  3. 
The  breastplate  ofjvdpnent  or  oracle,  a  piece  of  cloth  doubled,  one 
span  square,  and  of  similar  texture  and  workmanship  with  the  epbod: 
on  it  were  set  twelve  precious  stones,  containing  the  engraved  names 
of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  and  also  the  words  Urim  and  Tivia- 
«ttm,  signifying  "  lights  and  perfections,"  and  emblematical  of  dime 
illuminanon.  Concerning  the  nature  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
learned  men  are  not  agreed.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty  b, 
that  when  tlie  high  priest  went  to  ask  counsel  of  Jehovah,  be  pre- 
sented himself  arrayed  with  this  breastplate,  and  received  the  dime 
commands.  Tliis  mode  of  consultation  subsisted  under  the  taber- 
nacle erected  by  Moses  in  tlie  wilderness,  and  until  the  buildmg  of 
Solomon's  temple.  4.  Lastly,  the  high  priest  wore  a  plate  of  pure 
gold  upon  .his  forehead,  on  which  were  engraven  the  two  Hebrew 
words  nVT7  {JTT?  (J^ODCSH  Lajeuovan),  or  Holiness  unto  the  Lor^i 
emblematical  of  .'that  holiness  which  was  the  scope  and  end  of  the 
law.  This  plate  was  called  the  crown  :  it  was  tied  to  the  liigb 
priest's  tiara  by  a  blue  riband.  With  all  these  vestments  he  was 
obliged  to  be  arrayed,  whenever  he  ministered  in  the  tabernacle  or 
temple,  but  at  otlier  times  he  wore  tlie  ordinary  dress  of  the  priests  : 
and  this,  according  to  some  learned  persons,  was  die  reason  why  St. 
Paul  (Acts  xxiii.  5.)  knew  not  lliat  Ananias  was  the  high  priest, 
when  he  appeared  before  him  in  the  Sanhedrin.*  The  supreme 
pontiff  was  not  allowed  to  rend  his  garments,  as  the  other  Jevrs  did^ 
on  any  occasions  of  domestic  calamity  (Levit.  xxi.  10.);  but  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ  it  had  become  lawful,  or  at  least  was  tolerated 
as  an  expression  of  horror  at  hearing  what  was  deemed  blasphemy 
against  God.  This  will  explain  the  conduct  of  Caiaphas,  who  is  said 
(Matt.  xxvi.  G5.)  to  have  rent  his  garments.^ 

The  high  priest,  who  was  the  chief  man  in  Israel,  and  appeared 
before  God  in  behalf  of  die  people  in  dieir  sacred  services,  and  wlw 
was  appointed  for  sacrifice,  for  blessing,  and  for  interces^on,  was  a 
type  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  great  high  priest,  who  offered  hhnselfa 
sacrifice  for  sin,  who  blesses  his  people,  and  who  evermore  livdh  to 
make  intercession  for  them.  The  ienn  priest  is  also  applied  to  even 
true  believer,  who  is  enabled  to  offer  up  himself  a  spiritual  sacrifice 
acceptable  to  God  through  Christ.  (1  Pet.  ii.  5.  Rev.  i.  6.)' 

1  The  dress  and  ornunents  of  the  high  pries*,  above  noticed,  toffether  with  ine 
mode  of  consecrating  him,  as  directed  by  Moses,  are  described  at  length  in  E^<^ 
zxviii.  and  xxix.  1 — 37. 

»  Besides  the  authorities  already  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article,  the  ^^^, 
who  is  desirous  of  investigating  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  Jewish  pnewjwu 
is  referred  to  Reland's  Antiquitates  veteram  Hebraeorum,  part  ii.  c.  1 — 6.  pp-  ly'' 
238.  J  Ikcnius's  Antiquitates  Hebraic©,  part  i-  c.  10.  &  11.  pp.  105—188.;  and  i;^ 
Schacht*s  Animadver^iones  ad  Ikenii  Antiquitates,  pp.  471— -544.  Dr.  ^^"'"^fj, 
Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  c.  5.  pp.  95 — 174.  Michaelis's  Comnientarics  ^^ 
Law  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  251— 2<iS.  and  Dr.  Lightfoofs  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  401. 91^ 
1>18.  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  377—380.  397.  681. 

3  The  tvpical  nature  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  especially  of  the  high-priest.  » 
discussed  by  tiie  Rev.  W.  Jones,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  FiguraUve  Unka^^\ 
Scripture,  and  on  the  EpijsUe  to  the  Hebrews,  (Works,  vol.  iii  pp.  58-®.  8S»  «'  ^ 
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IV.  Next  to  the  Levites,  priests,  and  high  priests,  the  Officers  of 
the  Synagogue  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  being  in  some  degree  sa- 
cred persons ;  since  to  them  was  confided  the  superintendence  of 
those  places  which  were  set  apait  for  prayer  and  instruction.  Their 
funcdons  and  powers  have  been  fully  stated  in  pp.  241,  242.  supra.' 

V.  The  Nazarites  or  Nazarenes  (as  the  Hebrew  word  Nazir 
implies)  were  persons  separated  from  the  use  of  certain  things,  and 
sequestered  or  consecrated  to  Jehovah.  They  are  commonly  re- 
garded as  sacred  persons ;  a  nouce  of  thek  institute  will  be  found 
infra  in  Chapter  V.  Sect.  I.  §  III.  2. 

VI.  The  Kechabites  are  by  many  writers  considered  as  a  class 

of  hcfy  persons,  who,  like  the  Nazarites,  separated  themselves  from 

the  rest  of  the  Jews,  in  order  that  they  might  lead  a  more  pious 

life.    But  this  is  evidendy  a  mistake  :  for  they  were  not  Israelites 

or  Jews,  but  Kenites  or  Midianites,  who  used  to  live  in  tents,  and 

traverse  the  country  in  quest  of  pasture  for  their  cattle,  as  the  Na- 

bathsan  Arabs  antiently   did,   and  as  the  modern   Arabians,   and 

Crim-Tatars  (or  Tartars)^  still  do.     Their  manner  of  living  was  not 

the  resukof  a  religious  institute,  but  a  mere  civil  ordinance,  grounded 

upon  a  national  custom.    They  derived  their  name  from  Jonadab 

the  900  of  Rechab,  a  man  of  eminent  zeal  for  the  pure  worship  of 

God  against  idolatry  :  who  assisted  king  Jehu  in  destroying  the  house 

ofAh^  and  the  worshippers  of  Baal.     (2  Kings  x.  15,  16.  23.)     It 

was  he  who  gave  the  rule  of  life  to  his  children  and  their  posterity, 

which  is  recorded  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxxv.  5 — 7.) ;  and 

wbicfa  consisted  of  these  three  articles :  1.  That  they  should  drink  no 

vise ;  2.  That  they  should  neither  possess  nor  occupy  any  houses, 

fields,  or  vineyards }  and,  3.  That  they  should  dwell  in  tents.     In 

these  regulations  he  appears  to  have  had  no  religious,  but  merely  a 

prodeRti^  view,  as  is  intimated  in  tlie  reason  assigned  for  them, 

viz.  that  they  might  live  many  days  in  the  land  where  they  were 

strangers.     And  such  in  feet  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of 

their  temperate  and  quiet  mode  of  li^ng.     On  the  first  invasion  of 

Nd)uchadnezzar,  xdtli  intent  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  diese  Rechabites 

apprehending  themselves  in  more  danger  in  the  open  country,  came 

to  Jerusalem  for  safety  :  by  these  people  God  intended  to  convince 

ihe  Jews  of  their  disobedience  to  him ;  and  therefore  he  ordered  his 

prophet  Jeremiah  to  bring  them  to  an  apartment  of  the  temple,  and 

*here  offer  them  wine  to  drink,  which  when  they  refused,  on  account 

of  its  being  contrary  to  their  institute,  which  they  never  had  violated, 

^^if;  prophet,  after  due  commendation  of  their  obedience,  turned  it 

"Jion  the  Jews,  and  reproached  them  who  were  God's  peculiar  peo- 

Pi^,  for  being  less  observant  of  his  laws,  than  these  poor  Rechabites 

^^d  been  of  the  injunctions  of  their  ancestors.    (Jer.  xxxv,^    Where- 

^a^  Jehovah  declares  (ver.  18,  19.)  that,  because  the  Remabttes  had 

^^^eyed  the  precepts  of  J&naiah  their  faiher,  therefore  Jonadab  shotdd 

.T^     1  See  Mrs.  HoldernesB^s  Notes  relating  to  tha  Manners  and  Cnstoms  of  the  Crim- 
^^itan.    I^iidftnJ821.12mo. 
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not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  him  for  ever.  Tlie  Redabhes 
flourished  as  a  community  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  years :  but 
after  the  captivity,  they  were  dispersed,  unless  the  Essenes,  who  are 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  section,  succeeded  them  in  their  way  of  life.^ 
VII.  The  PROPHETS  were  eminently  distinguished  among  the 
persons  accounted  holy  by  the  Jews :  they  were  raised  up  by  God 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  tlie  performance  of  the  most  sacred 
functions.  Originally  they  were  called  Seers :  they  discovered  tfogs 
yet  future,  declared  tlit  JRD  of  God,  and  annoimced  their  divine  mes- 
sages, both  to  kings  and  people,  with  a  confidence  and  freedom  thai 
could  only  be  produced  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  indeed  au- 
thorised messengers  of  Jehovah.  The  gift  of  prophecy  ivas  not 
always  annexed  to  the  priesthood :  there  were  prophets  of  all  the 
tribes,  and  sometimes  even  among  the  Gentiles.  The  office  of  a 
projphet  was  not  confined  to  tlie  prediction  of  future  events ;  it  was 
their  province  to  instruct  the  people,  and  they  interpreted  the  law  of 
God  :  hence  the  words  prophet  and  prophecy  are,  in  many  passages 
of  the  Scriptures,  synonymous  with  interpreter  or  teacher,  and  inter- 
pretation or  teaching.  It  is  unanimously  agreed  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians  that  Malachi  was  the  last  of  tlie  prophets  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation  :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  so  kmg  as 
there  were  prophets  among  the  Jews,  tliey  were  not  divided  by  sects 
or  heresies,  altliough  they  often  fell  into  idolatry.  This  drcumstaDce 
may  thus  be  accounted  for. — ^As  the  prophets  received  their  com- 
munications of  the  divine  wiU  immediately  from  God  himself,  diere 
was  no  alternative  for  the  Jews :  either  die  people  must  obey  the 
prophets,  and  receive  their  interpretations  of  the  law,  or  no  longer 
acknowledge  that  God  who  mspired  them.  When,  however,  the 
law  of  (rod  came  to  be  explained  by  weak  and  fallible  men,  who  sel- 
dom agreed  m  their  opinions,  sects  and  parties  were  the  unavoidable 
resuk  of  such  conflicting  sentiments.^ 

1  Lamy*8  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  Michaelis  s  Conunentariea  on  the 
Law  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  227, 228.  Mode's  Works,  p.  127.  Calmet,  Commeotaire 
Litt^rale,  tome  vi.  p.  xvii.  The  reader  will  find  an  instractiye  discourse  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Rechabites,  in  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  215—225. 

2  For  a  more  particular  accoant  of  the  saored  prophets,  see  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Chap 
IV.  pp.  137—144. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SACRED   THINGS. 
On  the  Sacrifices  and  other  Offerings  of  the  Jews. 


General  elassification  of  sacrifices  and  offerings; — ^I.  Bloody  Ot- 
VERmeSj  and  the  divine  origin  of  sacrifices ; — 1.  Different  kinds 
of  victims; — 2.  Selection  y  victims; — 3.  Manner  of  presenting 
them; — 4.  Libations; — 5.  Immolation  of  the  sacrifice;-^. 
The  place  and  time  appointed  for  sacrificirt^  — 1.  IMerent  kinds 
of  fire-sacrifices  ;'^\.  numt^offerings  ; — ^ii.  Peace-Offerings  ;'^n* 
Sinroffer%ngs  ; — ^iv.  Trespass-offerings  ; — National^  regular^ 
weekly^  monthly^  and  annual  sacrifices, — ^11.  Unbloody  Offer- 
ings.—III.  Drink  Offerings. — ^IV.  Ordinary  Oblations, 
-^Ac  shovhbread  and  incense, — V.  Voluntary  Oblations. — 
Corban, — ^Vl.  Prescribed  Oblations: — 1.  FirsUfrvits  z-^ 
2.  Tithes. 

The  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  the  Jews  demand  particular  notice 
in  this  sketch  of  their  ecclesiastical  state.  Such  a  ritual  as  they  were 
enjoined  to  observe,  the  multiplicity  of  victims  they  were  appointed 
^^eHy  to  offer,  together  with  the  splendour  of  that  external  worship 
in  which  they  were  daily  engaged,— all  tended  to  replenish  and 
adorn  their  language  with  numerous  allusions,  and  striking  metaphors 
derived  from  the  pomp  of  their  religion.  Hence  it  is  that  the  writings 
of  the  Jews,  more  than  of  any  other  people,  abound  with  phrases  and 
terms  borrowed  from  the  temple  worship  and  service.  The  psalms 
and  prophetical  writings  may  in  particular  be  adduced  in  illustration  oi 
this  remark.  Purge  me  with  hyssop^  says  David,  and  I  shall  be  dean, 
— TTuni  shalt  be  pleased  with  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness.  (Psal* 
li«  7.  19.)  het  my  prayer  come  before  thee  as  incense,  and  the  I'^ing 
up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifce.  (Psal.  cxli.  2«)  TTiertfore 
will  I  offer  the  sacrifice  of  joy.   (Psal.  cxvi.  17.)    T%e  sin  qfjudahf 

says  Jeremiah,  is -^graven  upon  the  horns  of  your  altars.  ( Jer. 

xvii.  l.)-^TqJke  away  all  our  iniquity  and  receive  us  graciously ;  so 
wUl  we  render  thee  the  calves  of  our  lips.  (Hos.  xiv.  2.)  Nor  are 
^roilar  examples  wanting  in  the  New  Testament,  whose  inspired 
authors  being  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion,  retain  the  same  phrase- 
ology, which  has  enriched  their  writings  with  numerous  beautiful  and 
expressive  allusions  to  the  national  sacrifices  and  ceremonies. 

michaelis  classes  the  offerings  prescribed  to  the  Israelites  under 
three  general  heads — namely,  bloody  offerings,  or  sacrifices  strictly 
so  called  ;  unbloody  offerings,  or  those  taken  onlv  firom  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  and  drink-offerings,  or  libations,  whicn  were  a  kind  of  ac- 
companiment to  the  two  preceding.     We  shall  follow  this  classifi- 
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catiQQy  &s  enabfing  us  to  present  to  our  readers  the  most  compen- 
dious account  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 

I.  Bloodt  Offerings  were  sacrifices  properly  and  strictly  so 
called ;  by  which  we  may  understand  the  infliction  of  death  on  a 
living  creature,  generally  by  the  efiiiaon  of  its  blood  in  a  way  rf 
religious  worship,  and  the  presenting  of  tliis  act  to  God  as  a  sup- 
plication for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  as  a  supposed  mean  of  compen- 
sation for  the  insult  and  injury  ofifered  by  sin  to  his  majesty  and 
government.  Sacrifices  have  in  afl  ages,  and  by  almost  every 
nation,  been  regarded  as  necessary  to  placate  the  divine  anger,  and 
to  render  the  Deit^  propitious  :^  but  whether  this  universcd  notion 
derived  its  origin  from  divine  revelation,  or  was  suggested  by  con- 
scious guilt  and  a  dread  of  the  divine  displeasure,  is  a  quesdon  that 
cannot  be  easily  decided.  It  is  however  not  improbable  that  it 
originated  in  the  former,  and  prevailed  under  the  influence  of  the 
latter.  The  Scripture  account  of  sacrifices  leads  us  to  eondude 
that  they  were  instituted  by  divine  appointment,  ioamediately  after 
the  entrance  of  sin  by  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  to  be  a  type  or 
sispificant  emblem  of  the  great  atonement  or  all-sufficient  saoifice 
of  Christ.^  Accordingly  we  find  Abel,  Noali,  Graham,  Job,  and 
others,  offering  sacrifices  m  the  faith  of  the  Messiah  that  was  to  be 
revealed ;  and  the  divine  acceptance  of  their  sacrifices  is  particularly 
recorded. 

1.  In  all  bloody  sacrifices  it  was  essential  that  the  animals  slao^ 
tered  should  be  clean ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  nil  clean  animals 
were  to  be  offered  indiscriminately.  Fishes  were  not  brought  to 
the  altar ;  and  hence  the  Israelites  are  no  where  proliibited  bm 
eating  thcar  blood,  but  only  that  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  (Lev.  vii. 
26.)  it  would  seem  that  off  clean  birds  might  be  offered,  (Lev.  xir. 
4 — ^7.)  though  the  dove  was  the  most  common  ofiering  of  this  class. 
Of  quadrupeds,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were  the  only  kinds  wbich 
were  destined  for  the  altar.  No  wild  beasts  were  admissible :  and 
hence  comes  the  expressioa  in  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut.  xii.  15. 22. 
XV.  22.))  6  shaU  he  eaten  like  tke  roe  or  the  hart;  by  which  he  means 
to  iBtimate  diat,  in  kiHing  a  beast,  all  religious  intention  and  all  idea 
of  sacrifice  was  to  be  avoided.^ 

2.  in  the  selection  of  the  victims,  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to 
choose  such  only  as  were  free  firom  every  blemish.  Unless  it  were 
pore  and  immaculate,  it  was  to  be  rejected,  as^a  sacrifiee-unaccepi- 
able  to  Jehovah.     (Levit.  xxii.  22.)     In  a  beautifiil  dlusion  to  this 

1  To  this  notion  of  sacrifice  our  Saviour  alluded  in  John  xvi.  2.  where  he  tell*  hi» 
disciples  that  such  would  be  the  enmity  with  wliich  they  should  be  pursued,  that  he 
who  should  kill  them  would  be  deemed  to  have  slain  a  sacri^e  highly  atceptM^^ 
the  Almighty—''  He  that  ktUeth  you  ^xall  think  he  doeth  God  servicer  In  refe- 
renoe  also  to  this  notion  of  sacrifice,  the  apostle  bv  a  very  beautiful  and  expressive 
figure  represents  Christ  as  loving  us,  and  givinffpimself  for  us,  an  offering  and  « 
sacfifice  to  God,  of  a  noeet-sfnJUng  savour.  (Eph.  v.  2.)  Har wood's  Introd.  to 
the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  218.  . 

^  The  divine  origin  of  sacrifices  is  fully  proved  by  Archbp.  Magee,  in  his  Dlb- 
counes  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  44 — CO.  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  ^—46. 184—189. 

3  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  95. 
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circumstance,  St.  Paul  beseeches  Christians,  by  the  mercies  of  God, 
to  present  their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice^  holy  and  acceptable^  which 
h  their  reasonable  service.  (Rom.  xii.  1.^  Hence  also  Jesus  Christ 
is  styled  a  lamb  withotU  blemish  and  vnthout  spot.  (1  Pet.  i.  19.) 
Further,  it  was  a  custom  among  nations  contiguous  to  Judaea,  and  par- 
ticularly anxxig  the  Egyptians,^  to  set  a  seal  upon  a  victim  that  was 
deemed  proper  for  sacrifice.  With  this  custom  the  Jews  could  not 
be  unacquainted  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  similar  precautions  were  in 
use  among  themselves,  especially  as  they  were  so  strictly  enjoined 
Co  have  their  sacrifices  toithout  spot  and  vnthout  blemish.  To  such 
a  usage  Jesus  Christ  is  supposed  to  have  alluded,  when  speaking 
of  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  he  says — Him  hath  God  the  Father 
SEALED.  (John  vi.  27.  51.)  "  Infinite  justice  found  Jesus  Clffist  to 
be  without  spot  or  blemish,  and  therefore  seakdy  pointed  out  and 
accepted  him  as  a  proper  sacrifice  and  atonement  for  the  sin  of  tlie 
whole  world.  Collate  Heb.  vii.  26—28.  Eph.  v.  27.  2  Pet.  iii.  14. 
and  especially  Heb.  ix.  13,  14.  For^  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goatSj  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer^  spririkling  the  unclean^  sanetifieth^ 
—  how  much  more  shaU  the  blood  of  Christy  who  through  the  Eternal 
Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  consciences 
from  dead  works  P^ 

3.  The  victim  thus  chosen,  being  found  immaculate,  was  led  up 
to  the  altar  by  the  person  offering  the  sacrifice ;  who  laid  his  hand 
upon  its  head,  on  which  he  leaned  with  all  liis  strength ;  and,  while 
the  sacrifice  was  offering  said  some  particular  prayers ;  and  if  seve^- 
ral  persons  united  in  offering  the  same  victim,  they  put  their  hands 
upon  it  in  succession.^  By  this  imposition  of  hands  the  perscm 
|»'esenting  the  victim  acknowledged  tlie  sacrifice  to  be  his  own; 
ihat  he  ^ded  it  with  his  iniquities ;  that  he  offered  it  as  an  atone- 
ment for  his  sms;  that  he  was  worthy  of  death  because  he  had 
siuned,  having  forfeited  his  life  by  violating  the  law  of  God ;  and 
that  he  entreated  God  to  accept  tlie  life  of  the  innocent  animal  in 
the  place  of  his  own.  In  this  respect  the  victims  of  the  Old  Tes* 
tament  were  types  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
AWAY  the  sin  of  the  world  (John  i.  39.),  and  on  whom  Jehovah  in 


1  The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  provided  white 
bob  for  their  sacrifices,  will  materially  explain  the  custom  above  alluded  to.-— 
*^  They  sacrifice  white  bulls  to  Apis,  and  for  that  reason  make  the  following  trial. 
If  they  find  one  black  hair  upon  him,  they  consider  him  as  unclean.  In  order  that 
they  may  know  this  with  certainty,  the  priest  appointed  for  this  purpose  views 
every  part  of  the  animal  both  standing  and  lying  on  the  ground  :  after  this,  he 
draws  out  his  tongue,  to  see  if  he  be  clean  by  certain  signs ;  and  in  the  last  place 
lio  inspects  the  hairs  of  his  tail,  that  he  ma^  be  sure  they  are,  as  by  nature  they 
should  be.  If,  afler  this  search,  the  animal  is  found  unblemished,  he  si^ifies  it  by 
(Ming  a  label  to  his  horns  ;  then,  having  applied  wax,  he  seals  it  with  hts  ringy  and 
they  lead  him  away,  for  it  is  deaith  ^  sacrifice  one  of  these  animals,  unless  £e  hai 
been  mArked  ivith  such  a  seal:'    Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  38.  vol.  i.  p.  113.  edit.  Oxon. 

8  Dr.  K  Clarke,  on  John  vi.  27. 

9  The  nature  and  mystical  import  of  IHying  hands  on  the  head  of  the  victim  are 
largely  considered  by  Archbp.  Magee  in  his  DiscourseB  on  tiie  Atonement,  vol.  i. 
pp  336—377.  » 
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the  fubess  of  lime  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  aU.^    (Isa.  liii.  6.  mh  1 
Pet.  ii.  24.) 

4.  Further,  m  certain  cases  it  was  required  that  the  lactim  sboold 
be  one,  on  w/uch  never  came  yoke  (Numb.  xix.  2.  Deut.  xxi.  3.  1  Sam. 
vi.  3.);  because  any  animal  which  had  been  used  for  a  common  pur- 
pose, was  deemed  improper  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  (rod.' 

5.  When  the  victim  devoted  to  the  sacrifice  was  brought  before 
the  altar,  the  priest,  having  implored  the  divine  favour  and  accept- 
ance by  prayer,  poured  wine  upon  its  head  :  and  after  the  perforno- 
ance  <h  this  solemn  act  of  religicMn,  wliich  was  termed  a  libation^  the 
victim  was  instantly  led  to  the  slaughter.  To  this  circumstance 
St.  Paul,  knowing  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  to  be  very  near,  bas 
a  very  striking  allusion;  respecting  this  rite,  which  immediately 
preceded  the  death  of  the  victim,  as  already  performed  upon  him, 
implying  that  he  was  now  devoted  to  death,  and  tliat  his  dissolution 
would  speedily  follow.  /  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  says  he  (2  Tim. 
iv.  6.)  ;  literally,  lam  already  poured  out  as  a  libation  ;  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand,  A  3*miilar  expressive  sacrificial  allusioo 
occurs  in  Phfl.  iL  17.  Fea,  says  die  holy  apostle,  and  if  I  be  pounEi) 
OUT  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rgoiee  tdih 
you  all.  In  this  passage  he  represents  the  faitli  of  the  rhilippians 
as  the  sacrificial  victim,  and  compares  his  blood,  willingly  and  joy- 
fully to  be  shed  in  martyrdom,  to  the  libation  poured  out  on  occa- 
sion of  the  sacrifice.^ 

1  On  the  vicarious  import  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  see  Archbp.  Magee's  Dia 
courses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  353 — 366. 

2  The  heathens,  who  appear  to  have  borrowed  much  from  the  Hebrews,  were 
very  scrupulous  in  this  particular.  Neither  the  Greeks,  nor  the  Romans  (w}k> 
had  the  same  religion,  and  consequently  the  same  sacrifices  ibith  the  Greeks),  nor 
indeed  the  Egyptians,  would  offer  an  animal  in  sacrifice  that  had  been  eni|dojed 
in  agriculture.  Just  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  prescribed  here  does  Diomede  tow  to 
offer  toPaUas.   Iliad,  x.  291—294. 

n$  wv  ftoi  t^cXooom  tci^i^ava^  icai  fic  ipv\aoat. 

Sot  S*  av  cyoi  pe(a»  Bw  jjvtVj  fnp/icrwirov, 

ASfirrr^,  nv  axo  vn  fyyov  t/yayeif  avn^' 

Tqv  rot  tyta  pc^i*,  xpwov  ffe(><;i^cva(. 

So  now  be  present,  O,  celestial  maid. 

So  still  continue  to  the  race  thine  aid. 

A  yearling  heifer  falls  beneath  the  stroke 

Untam'd,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke. 

With  ample  forehead  and  with  spreading  horns, 

Whose  tapering  tops  refulgent  gold  adorns.  Pope,  altered. 

In  the  very  same  words  Nestor  promises  a  similar  sacrifice  to  Pallas.  Odyss.  iii.  382 
Thus  also  Virgil.     Georg.  iv.  550. 

Quatuor  eximios  priestanti  corpore  tauros, 

Ducit,  et  intacta  totidem  cervice  juvencas. 
From  his  herd  he  culls, 

For  slaughter,  four  the  fairest  of  his  bulls : 

Four  heifers  from  his  female  stock  he  took. 

All  fair,  and  all  unknowing  of  the  ^oke.  Drydes. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Gentiles  learnl^  their  first  sacrificial  rites  from  tha 
Patriarchs  ;  and  on  this  account  we  need  not  wonder  to  fmd  so  many  coinudences 
in  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  patriarchs  and  Jews,  and  of  all  the  neighbouring 
nations.     (Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Numb.  xix.  %) 

3  Parkhursfs  Greek  Lexicon,  p.  621.  Dr».  Macknight  and  A.  Clarke  onlbo 
pMsages  cited. 
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6.  The  animal  thus  conducted  to  the  ahar  was  next  immolated, 
by  cuttmg  the  throat  and  windpipe  entirely  through  at  one  stroke ; 
the  biood  being  caught  in  a  vessel,  and  sprinkled  round  about  upon 
the  altar.     By  this  sprinkling  the  atonement  was  made,  for  the  blood 
was  the  life  of  the  beast,  and  it  was  always  supposed  that  life  went  to 
redeem  life.  (Lev.  i.  5— -7.)    The  blood  remaining  after  these  aa* 
persions,  was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  eitlier  all  at  once, 
or  at  difibrent  times,  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  sacrifice  oflfered. 
Around  the  altar  there  was  a  kind  of  trench  into  which  the  blood 
feU ;   whence  it  was  conveyed  by  subterraneous  channels  into  the 
brook  Cedron.     This  altar,  being  very  high,  is  considered  by  Lamy 
as  a  ^pe  of  the  cross  to  which  our  Saviour  was  fixed,  and  which  be 
washed  with  liis  precious  blood.     The  victim  being  thus  immolated, 
the  skin  was  stripped  from  the  neck ;   its  breast  was  opened ;   its 
boweb  were  taken  out,  and  the  back  bone  was  cleft.     It  was  then 
divided  into  quarters ;   so  that,,  both  externally  and  internally,  it  was 
fully  exposed  to  view.    To  this  custom  of  laying  open  the  vicum,  St. 
Paul  has  a  very  beautiful  and  emphatic  allusion  in  one  of  the  most 
animated  descriptions  ever  written,  of  the  mighty  efiects  produced  by 
the  preached  Gospel.  (Heb.  iv.  12,  13.)     The  vford  of  God  is  guide 
and  powerful^  sharper  than  any  iwo^dged  swordy  piercing  even  to  the 
dividii^  asunder  of  $otd  and  spirit y  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow^  and 
is  a  diteemer  of  the  thoughts  and  indents  of  Ae  heart.     Neither  is 
there  any  creature  that  is  not  mantfest  in  his  sight;  for  off  things  are 
naked  and  opened  to  the  eyes  of  him  to  whom  we  must  give  an  ac- 
count   Previously  to  laying  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  it  was  salted 
for  the  fire  (Lev.  ii.  13.    Ezek.  xliii.  24.    Mark  ix.  46.);   the  law 
prohibitiog  any  thing  to  be  offered  there  which  was  not  salted  :   and 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  cither  tlie  whole  or  part  of 
the  victim  was  consumed  upon  tlie  altar,  where  the  priests  kept  a  fire 
perpetually  burning. 

7.  Before  the  building  of  the  temple,  sacrifices  were  offered  up 
^t  die  door  of  the  tabernacle  ;  but  after  its  erection  it  was  not  law- 
ful to  offer  them  elsewhere.  (Deut.  xii.  14.)  This  proliibition  took 
tVom  the  Jews  the  libeity  of  sacrificing  in  any  other  place.  The 
victims  might  indeed  be  slain  in  any  part  of  tlie  priest's  court,  but 
*>ot  without  its  precincts  :  and  there  they  were  also  obliged  to  sacri- 
Gce  the  paschal  lamb.  All  tlie  victims  were  to  be  offered  by  day- 
light, and  the  blood  was  always  to  be  sprinkled  on  tlie  same  day  that 
Miey  were  slain ;  as  it  became  polluted  as  soon  as  tlie  sun  was  set. 
If,  however,  the  sprinkling  had  been  made  in  the  day-time,  the' 
^^embers  and  enU*ails  of  the  victim  might  be  consumed  during  the 

8.  The  sacrifices  of  the  altar  were,  in  general,  called  by  the  He- 
brews Korhanimy  that  is,  offerings  or  oblations  to  God,  fit>m  tlie 
Hebrew  word  karab^  to  approach  or  bring  nigh.  Tliis  term  conse- 
^aendy  denotes  something  brought  nigh^  in  order  to  be  dedicated  or 
^ftred  to  God,  to  whom  tlie  person  offering  thus  had  access  in  the 
>¥ay  appointed  by  tlie  law ;  and  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  enume- 

VOL.  ni.  "  ST 
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nska  of  all  c^tiog^  Inr  fire  it  b  added  (Lev.  m.  37,  28.)^  Thkit 
'the  law  •  • .  .  which  the  Jjord  commandea  Moses  in  Movmt  Sinaif  ta 
the  day  that  he  commwuded  the  children  of  Israel  to  offer  or  brii^  a^i 
Itetr  KOBBAKiMy  that  is,  oflEeriogs  or  sacrifices  of  all  sorts.^ 

The  Jewish  fire-sacrifices  were  of  three  kinds :  viz. 

i.  The  BuBMT  QFrEUNOs  or  Holocausts^  were  firee-will  o^rin^ 
wholly  devoted  to  God,  according  to  the  primitive  patriarchal  usage. 
The  man  himself  was  to  bring  them  before  the  Lord,  and  thi^  were 
ofi^red  in  the  manner  described  in  page  279.  The  victim  to  be 
ofl«red  was,  according  to  the  person's  ability,  a  bullock  irithout  ble- 
mish, or  a  male  of  the  sheq>  or  goats,  or  a  turtle-dove  or  pi|^ 
(Levit.  i.  3.  10.  14.)  If,  however,  he  was  too  poor  to  bring  eithar 
of  these,  he  was  to  offer  a  mincha  or  meat-ofiering,  of  which  an  ac' 
count  is  given  in. a  subsequent  page.'  The  bumt^fferings  are  m 
Hebrew  termed  fyjjf  (oLau),  which  signifies  to  ascend  i  because  this 
o6fering,  as  being  wholly  consumed,  ascended,  as  it  were,  to  God  in 
smoke  or  vapour.  It  was  a  very  expressive  type  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  as  nothing  less  than  his  complete  and  full  sacrifice  could  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

ii.  The  Peace  Offebjngs  (Levit.  iii.  1.)  were  also  free-wiU  o^- 
ings,  in  token  of  peace  and  reconciliation  between  God  and  man : 
they  were  either  eucharistical,  that  b,  ofiered  as  thanksgivings  for 
blessing?  received,  or  were  ofiered  for  the  impetration  (m  mercies. 
These  offerings  consisted  either  of  animals,  or  of  bread  or  dough; 
if  the  former,  part  of  them  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  especially  all  die 
fiit,  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord ;  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  eatea 
by  the  priest  and  the  party  offering.  To  this  sacrifice  of  pnSee  or 
tbanks^ving  Saint  Paul  alludes  in  Heb.  xiii.  15,  16.  In  this  kind 
of  sacrifices  the  victims  might  be  either  male  or  female,  provided 
they  were  without  blemish.  The  parts  of  both,  which  were  ajqpro- 
priated  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  were  called  heave  or  Ufave  offer' 
mgs  ;  because  they  were  heaved  or  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  and 
waved  to  and  fix>,  before  they  were  eaten,  in  acknowledgmmt  o(  the 
goodness  and  kindness  of  God,  and  also  in  toketi  of  th^  being  con- 
secrated to  him.  (Lev.  iii.  1 — 6.  f^od.  xxix.  26,  27.  Numb,  xriii. 
24—28.) 

The.  peace-offerings  are  in  Hebrew  -termed  ONjW  (sHeLoimi), 
firom  QTfff  (sHaLoM),  to  complete  or  make  whole :  because,  by  these 
offerings  that  which  was  deficient  was  considered  as  being  now  made 
up }  and  that  which  was  broken,  viz.  the  covenant  of  God,  by  his 
creature's  transgression,  was  supposed  to  be  made  wfade :  so  that, 
after  such  an  offering,  the  sincere  and  cooscientious  mind  was  audxr* 
ised  to  consider  itself  as  reconciled  to  God,  and  that  it  might  layooor 
fident  hold  on  this  covenant  of  peace.  To  this  Saint  Paul  aDades  io 
that  fine  passage  contained  in  Eph.  ii.  14 — 19. 

The  appointed  seasons  and  occasions  of  the  peaccHiflkrings  weiet 

1.  At  the  consecratk>n  of  a  priest.  (Exod.  xxix.  1-^7.)  2.  At  the 

i  ^'  ^^S^  ^  ^^  £outle  to  tha  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  Exeroitat.  nzT.  p.  a07. 
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expiratioa  of  the  Nazarite  vow.  (Numb.  vi.  13 — ^21.)  S.  At  the 
solemn  dedicatioD  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple ;  and  4.  At  ihepuri^ 
Jkation  of  a  leper.^ 

iii.  Sin  Offerings,  in  Hebrew  termed  njtOH  [cnarakvCj^  (from 
die  word  MQH  (chata^  to  miss  the  mark),  were  offered  for  sms  com- 
mitted eimer  through  ignorance,  or  wilfully  against  knowledge ;  and 
which  God  always  punished  unless  they  were  expiated.  These 
offerings  in  general  consisted  of  a  sin-offering  to  God,  and  a  burnt* 
o&ring,  accompanied  with  restitution  of  damage  (Levit.  v.  2-^19. 
VI.  1 — ^7.),  conformably  to  which  our  Lord  requires  previous  recon- 
ciliation with  an  injured  brother,  including  restitution,  before  the 
bumt-oflering  or  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  God.  (Matt.  v.  23,  24.) 
St«  Paul  (Eph.  V.  2.)  terms  Christ's  giving  himself  for  us  an  offering 
(i.  e.  a  peace-offering),  and  a  iocrifae  or  sin-offering  to  God  for  a 
sfreet-smeDing  savour.  (Compare  Lev.  iv.  31.)  In  warm  climates 
nothing  is  more  refreshing  than  fragrant  odours :  and  as,  in  the  highly 
figurative  language  of  the  antient  Hebrews,  tmeBing  is  usied  to  denote 
the  perception  of  a  moral  quality  in  another,  God  is  said  to  smell  a 
sweet  savour  from  sacrifice,  to  signify  that  he  perceived  with  pleasure 
die  good  disposition  which  the  offerer  expressed  by  such  an  act  of 
worship.  When,  therefore,  the  apostle  tells  us  that  Christ  gave  him- 
self for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sweet-smeffin^acrifice  to  Gk>d,  he 
teaches  us  that  Christ's  sacrifice  for  us  was  highly  acceptable  to  God, 
not  oflfy  as  a  signal  instance  of  obedience  to  his  father's  will,  but 
also  00  account  of  its  happy  influence  in  establishing  the  moral  go* 
vemment  of  God.'  l*he  sacrifices  o^red  for  the  purification  of 
lepers,  as  well  as  of  women  after  child-birth  (Levit.  xii.  Luke  ii« 
24.),  were  reckoned  among  the  sin-offerings,  inasmuch  as  leprosy 
and  die  pains  of  child-bearing  were  tonsidered  as  punishments  for 
some  particular  sin ;  though  both  were  accompanied  by  eucharistic 
sacrifices  for  the  recovery  of  the  persons  offering  them.  Maimonides 
adds,  that  if  the  person  who  offered  this  sacrifice  did  not  repent,  and 
make  public  confession  of  his  sins,  he  was  not  cleansed  or  purified 
by  it.' 

1  The  Bi^DB  of  that  horrible  diioue  in  oriontftl  coantriea,  the  leprosy,  ead  of  its 
cure,  are  minutely  described  in  Levit.  xiii.  for  the  information  of  the  prieBts*  who 
were  required  to  mspect  and  certify  the  fact,  in  order  to  re-admit  the  patient  into 
•ociely.  «  Among  tne  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  his  purification,  which  are  mi* 
nuUlv  described  in  Levit.  xiv.  the  foUov/ing  \s  remarkable :  The  priest  was  reooired 
to  take  two  small  birdtt,  and  to  kill  one  of  them  over  an  earthen  vessel  filled  with 
river  water,  so  that  the  blood  might  be  mixed  with  the  water.  He  was  then  to  dip 
the  other  or  living  bird  into  the  water,  and  sprinkle  the  leper  with  it  seven  times 
with  a  stick  of  cedar  wood,  upon  which  a  bunch  of  kysBop  was  tied  with  a  «cail«t 
^retd ;  after  which  the  priest  was  to  pronounce  him  purified,  and  let  loose  the 
Uviiur  bird  into  the  open  air.  (Levit.  xiv.  2 — ^7.)  This  ceremony  seems  to  be  tjpi* 
eal  of  the  purification  of  our  sins  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  ^sa. 
liii.  15.  1  Pet.  i.  2.),  which  flowed  out  of  his  wounded  side  mixed  with  water  (John 
xiJi.  34.) ;  while  the  dismissal  of  the  living  bird  resembles  t)iat  orthe  scape-goal 
into  the  wilderness,  with  the  sins  of  the  leper  upon  him.  Our  Lord  expresslT 
commanded  the  lepers,  whom  be  healed,  to  conform  to  the  law.*'  (Matt.  riii.  4 
Mtrk  i.  44.  Luke  v.  14.  xvii.  14.)    Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  973. 

^  Macknigkt  on  £ph.  v.  8. 

^  De  Rotione  Sacrificii,  c.  iii.  n.  13. 
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iv.  The  Trespass  Opterinqs  were  made,  where  die  parQr  afl^r- 
ing  had  iuBl  reason  to  doubt  irtietber  be  had  violated  the  hw  of  God 
or  not.  (Levit.  v.  17,  18.)  They  do  not  appear  to  have  di&red  ma- 
terially from  sin-oflkriiigs.^  In  both  these  kinds  of  sacrifices,  the 
person  who  offered  them  placed  his  hands  on  the  victim's  head  (if  a 
sin-oflfering),  and  confessed  his  sin  over  it,  and  liis  trespass  over  the 
trespass-offering;  saying,  ^^I  have  sinned,  I  have  done  iniquity,  1 
have  trespassed,  and  have  done  thus  and  thus,  and  do  return  by  re- 
pentance before  thee,  and  with  this  I  make  atonement."  The  animal 
was  then  considered  as  vicariously  bearing  tbe  sins  of  the  perscm  who 
brought  it.^  .  In  Isa.  liii.  10.  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  make  his  soul  an 
oifering  for  sin,  (XSfK  (ashom),  the  very  word  used  in  the  law  of  Mo* 
ses  to  denote  a  trespass-offering. 

All  these  sacrifices  were  occasional,  and  had  reference  to  individu- 
als ;  but  there  were  others  which  w^e  national  and  r^ular,  daily, 
weekly,  montlily,  and  annual.  The  perpetual  or  daUy  sacrifice  was 
a  burnt-oSering,  consisting  of  two  lambs,  whicb  were  ofiered  eveiy 
day,  morning  and  evening,  at  the  third  and  ninth  hours.  (Exod.  xxis. 
38 — 40.  Levit.  vi.  9 — 18.  Numb,  xxviii.  1 — 8.)  They  were  btsnt 
as  holocausts,'  but  by  a  small  fire,  that  they  might  continue  bunung 
the  longer.  With  each  of  these  victims  was  offered  a  bread-<^ring 
and  a  d^ink«o&ring  G^stnAig  wine.  The  mornmg  sacrifice,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jews,  made  atonement  for  the  sins  committed  in  die  night, 
and  the  evening  sacrifice  expiated  those  committed  during  tbe 
day. 

Tiie  Weekly  Sacrifice  on  every  sabbath  day  was  equal  to  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  was  offered  in  addition  to  it.  (I^umb.  xxviii.  9,  10.) 

The  Monthly  Sacrifice^  on  every  new  moon,  or  at  the  be^nning 
of  each  month,  consisted  of  two  young  bullocks,  (me  ram,  and  seren 
lambs  of  a  year  old,  together  with  a  kid  for  a  sin-ofl^ring,  and  a  suita- 
ble bread  and  drink-offering.     (Numb,  xxviii.  11 — 14.) 

The  Yearly  Sacrifices  were  those  ofiered  on  the  great  annual  festi- 
vals ;  viz.  1.  The  paschal  lamb  at  the  passover,  which  was  celebrated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  sacred  year ;  2.  On  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  or  day  of  first-fruits ;  3.  On  the  new  moon,  or  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  which  was  the  beginning  of  their  dvil  year,  or  in- 
gathering of  the  fruits  and  vintage ;  and  all  these  stated  burnt-offer- 
mgs  were  to  be  accompanied  with  a  »n-offering  of  a  goat,  to  show 
their  insufficiency  to  "  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect''  (Nmnb. 
xxviii.  Heb.  x.  1.) ;  4.  Lastly,  on  die  day  of  expiation,  or  great  day 
of  atonement.  As  a  particular  account  is  given  of  these  solemn  festi- 
vals in  the  following  section,  we  proceed  briefly  to  notice  the  second 
general  class  of  sacrifices,  viz. 

II.   The    UNBLOODT    SACRIFICES    Or   BIEAT-OFFERIKGS    (DBVlt.  ii.)j 

which  were  taken  solely  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.    They  con- 
sisted of  meal,  bread,  cakes,  ears  of  com,  and  parched  grain,  with 

1  MichaeliB  is  of  opinion  that  ain-offerings  were  made  for  sins  of  egmmitsi*'.* 
a  U®"Pf^<;™™«»  for  sins  of  omission.    Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  96. 
^  Dr.  A.  Clarke  en  Szod.  snx.  10. 
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d3  and  frttikiocense  prepared  according  to  the  divine  oommand 
Regularly  they  could  not  be  nresented  as  sm-offerings,  except  in  the 
sing^  case  of  die  person  who  nad  sinned  bemg  so  poor,  that  the  offer- 
ing of  two  young  pigeons  or  two  turde  doves  exceeded  his  mean?. 
They  were  to  be  free  from  leaven  or  honey :  but  to  all  of  them  it 
was  necessary  to  add  pure  salt,  that  is,  saltpetre. 

m.  Dbink  offerings  were  an  accompaniment  to  both  bloody 
and  unbloody  sacrifices ;  they  were  never  used  separately,  and  con- 
^sted  of  wine,  which  appears  to  have  been  pardy  poured  upon  the 
brow  of  die  victim  in  order  to  consecrate  it,  and  partly  allotted  to  the 
priests,  who  drank  it  with  their  portions  of  both  these  kinds  of  aSsr^ 
ing^s.  The  Psalmist  shows  how  the  use  of  drink-ofierings  degenerat- 
ed amongst  idolaters,  who  in  their  sup^*sdtious  rage  made  use  of  the 
bkx)d  of  living  creatnres,  perhaps  of  men,  in  their  libations.  Their 
DRiKK  oFFEBiNOs  OP  BI.00D,  says  he,  vfiU  I  not  oj^.  (Psal.  xvi.  4.)^ 

Besides  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices  above  described,  there  were 
some  oblations  made  by  the  Jews  consisting  of  bcense,  bread,  and 
other  things :  which  have  been  divided  by  Lamy  into  three  sorts,  viz. 
such  as  were  ordinary  or  cmnnum;  voluntary  or  free  oblations ;  and 
such  as  were  prescribed. 

IV.  The  ORDINARY  oblations  were,  1.  Of  the  Show-bread  (Heb. 
bread  of  the  faee)y  which  consisted  of  twelve  loaves,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  They  were  placed  hot,  every 
sabbath  day,  by  the  priests,  upon  the  golden  table  in  the  sanctuary, 
before  the  Lord;  when  they  removed  the  stale  loaves  which  had 
been  exposed  for  the  whole  of  the  preceding  week.  2.  Incense^ 
consisting  of  several  fragrant  spices,  prepared  according  to  the 
instructions  given  to  Moses  in  Exod.  xxx.  34 — 36.  It  was  offered 
twice  every  day,  morning  and  evening,  by  the  officiating  priest, 
upon  an  altar  of  gold,  where  no  bloody  sacrifice  was  to  com^, 
during  which  solemn  rite  the  people  prayed  without  in  silence. 
(Luke  i.  10.)  But  on  the  great  day  of  expiation  the  high  priest 
himself  took  fire  from  the  great  altar  in  a  golden  censer ;  «ana,  on 
descending  from  the  altar,  he  received  incense  from  one  of  the 
priests,  which  he  offered  on  the  golden  altar.  During  such  offering 
the  people  prayed  silendy  without  :  and  to  this  most  solemn 
silence  St.  John  alludes  in  Rev.  viii.  1.,  where  he  says  that  there 
toas  nlence  in  heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour.^  To  tins 
oblation  of  incense  the  Psalmist  refers  (cxli.  2.)  in  his  devotions, 
and  explains  his  meaning  by  his  application  of  it :  Let  my  prayer 
he  set  forth  in  thy  sight  as  the  incense.^^^^  As  the  smoke  and  odour 

1  BcholziiArdueoLHeb.  pp.250— 280.  Lamy,  Apparatus  Bibliciis,  vol.  i.  pp.  187 
-4203.  Reload!  Antiq.  Sacr.  Hebrffiorum,  part  iii.  cap.  i.--Y.  pp.  890 — 368.  Ikenii 
Antiq.  Heb.  part  i.  cap.  xiii.  ziv.  pp.  1S2 — 191 .  Beaunobre  and  L'Enfant's  Introd.  to 
the  New  Test.  (Bishop  Vt^ataon's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  196—199.)  Jenninge'e  Jewish 
Antiquities,  book  i.  chap.  ▼.  pp.  155—174.  Michaelis's  Conunentaries,  ym.  iii.  pp.94 
-ST.  109l-.115.246— 254.  Dr.Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  pp.  270— 272.  Jahn, 
AicluBol.  Bib.  pp.  506—525.  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Epistle  to  tho  Hebrews,  vol.  i. 
Exereit.  zziv.  pp.  306—318.    Dr.  Lishtfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  926—941. 

S  Sir  Isaac  xtowton  on  the  Apocalypse,  p.  264.  See  also  Woodllviise  on  Rev. 
Till.  1.  p.  199. 
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•f  dns  ofiering  was  wifted  idto  die  hdjr  pi^ce,  dose  bjr  die  ral  of 
wbkb  stood  die  «har  of  ii^ceose,  so  do  die  prayers  of  die  (ahhful  as- 
cend upwards,  and  find  adroismn  to  die  highest  heaven.*^  (Acts  x.  4.) 
V.  T^  ▼0U7NTABT  OT  FBSE  oblatkxis  Were  eidier  the  fruhs  of 
promises  or  of  vows ;  but  the  fermer  were  not  considered  so  stnctij 
obligatory  as  the  latter,  of  which  there  were  jwo  kmds :  1.  The 
V0IW  rf  comemUianj  when  any  thing  was  devoted  either  for  sacrifice 
or  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  as  wine,  wood,  sah,  &c. ;  and 
2.  The  vptf  Qf  engagementy  when  persons  engaged  to  do  someduog 
that  was  not  m  itself  unlawfoi,  as  not  to  eat  of  some  pardcular 
aaeat,  nor  to  wear  some  particular  halnts,  not  to  drink  wine,  nor 
to  cut  their  hair,  &c*  When  the  Jews  made  a  vow,  they  made 
use  of  one  of  diese  two  forms:  *^  I  charge  miyee^  with  a  6«ni^ 
effering;^  or,  **/  charge  myself  toith  Ae price  of  this  animal  for  a 
hwmt'^ffierimg.^  Besides  these  they  bad  other  shorter  forms ;  ix 
instance,  when  they  devoted  all  they  had,  they  merely  said,  ^aUI 
haoe  skaU  be  eorban^^  that  is,  '*  I  make  an  obladon  of  it  to  God.** 
Among  odier  false  doctrines  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  who  were  tbe 
depontaries  of  the  sacred  treasury,  was  this,  that  as  soon  as  a 
person  had  pronounced  to  his  father  or  mother  this  form  of  con- 
secration or  offering,  Be  it  carian  (diat  is,  devoted),  whatever  cf 
mine  ehatt  profit  vUe  (Mark  vii.  \\X  he  thereby  consecrated  aQ 
he  had  to  Crod,  and  must  not  thenceforth  do  any  thing  for  Ihs  in- 
digent parents  if  they  solicited  support  from  him.  Wt&i  great 
reason  therefore  does  Jesus  Christ  reproach  diem  with  baviog 
destroyed,  by  their  tradition,  not  only  that  commandment  of  the 
law  which  enj(»08  children  to  honour  their  fathers  and  mothers,  but 
also  another  divine  precept,  which  under  the  severest  penalty, 
forbad  that  kind  of  dishonour  which  consists  in  contumelious  words. 
(Mark  vii.  9,  10.  13.)  They,  however,  proceeded  even  fiirtber 
than  this  unnatural  gloss;  for,  though  the  son  did  not  directh 
give,  or  mean  to  give,  any  thing  to  &>d  at  that  time,  yet  if  he  af- 
terwards should  repent  of  his  rashness,  and  wish  to  supply  tbem 
with  any  thing,  what  he  had  formerly  said  precluded  the  possibility 
of  doing  so ;  for  his  property  became  eventually  devoted  to  God, 
and,  according  to  the  Pharisaic  doctrine,  the  sacred  treasury  bad 
a  claim  upon  it,  in  preference  to  the  parents.  The  words  *'be  it 
eorban,"  or  devoted,  consequendy  implied  an  imprecation  against 
himself,  if  he  should  ever  afterwards  bestow  any  thing  for  the 

1  JfMMi  OB  the  Fig.  Liii|^.  of  Script.  Lect.  it.  towuds  the  oloM.  "*  The  MTer 
of  faith,"  addi  this  learned  tad  piooe  wiiter,  <*  is  aeeepUble  to  CM,  as  ttenv 
prance  of  incense  is  ap-eeable  to  the  senses  of  man ;  and,  as  the  incense  was  oftred 
twice  a  daj,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  the  spirit  of  this  serrice  is  to  be  kept  «p  *t 
those  times  thronghont  all  generations.  The  prophet  Malachi  (upon  a  f&rui  and 
erroneons  interpretation  ofwhose  words  alone  the  church  of  Rome  has  fonnded  amj 
defended  the  use  of  incense  in  her  worship)  foretold  that  it  rfioald  be  obsorrsd 
throughout  the  world  (Mai.  i.  11.),  and  m  the  Revelation  we  hear  of  this  ittc«o>^ 
now  actually  carried  up  and  presented  in  heaven.  (Rev.  v.  a)  Happy  are  tM 
^o  fulfil  this  service ;  and  at  the  rising  and  going  down  of  the  son  send  up  w 

offeringto  heaven,  as  anChfiitiMsiresiipfowdtedo,  tt  lea*t 
Ibid.  (Works,  voL  iu.  p.  C6.> 
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relief  of  his  parents:  as  if  he  diould  s»y  to  theoiy  "May  I  ineur 
all  the  infamy  of  sacrilege  and  perjury  if  ever  ye  get  any  thing 
feun  me ;"  than  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  any  thing 
i^ken  by  a  son  to  his  parents,  more  contemptuous  or  more  bar- 
Ikutous,  and  therefore  jusdy  denominated  xaxoXA/va,  "  opprobricHis 
lai^age."^ 

Vl.  The  PREscaiKKD  oblations  were  either  first-fruits  or  tid)es* 
1.  All  the  First  FrmU^  both  of  fruit  and  animals,  were  c(»ise- 
crated  to  God  (Exod.  xxii.  29.  Numb,  xviii.  12,  13.  Deut.  xsm.  2v 
Neh.  X.  35,  36.)  f  and  the  first-fruits  of  sheep's  wo<d  wwe  oifered 
finrthe  use  of  the  Levites.  (Deut.  xviii.  4.)  The  amount  of  this 
gift  is  not  specified  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  leaves  it  entirely  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  giver :  the  Talmudical  writers,  however,  miorm 
us,  that  liberal  persons  were  accustomed  to  give  the  fortieth,  and 
even  the  tbittietb ;  while  such  as  were  covetous  or  penurious  gave 
^y  a  sixtieth  part.  The  first  of  these  they  called  an  oblation  with 
a  good  eye,  and  the  second  an  oblation  with  an  evil  eye.  To  this 
traditional  sayine  our  Lord  is,  by  some  learned  men,  supposed  to 
have  alluded  in  Matt.  xx.  15.  Among  animals,  the  males  only  be- 
longed to  God :  and  the  Jews  not  only  had  a  right,  but  were  even 
obliged,  to  redeem  them  in  the  case  of  men  and  unclean  animals, 
which  could  not  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  These  first-firuits  were 
offered  from  the  feast  of  pentecost  until  that  of  dedication,  because 
after  that  time  the  fruits  were  neither  so  beautiful  nor  so  good  as 
before.  Further,  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  gathering  in  the 
harvest  until  they  had  offered  to  God  the  (mer^  Uiat  is,  the  new 
sbeaf^  which  was  presented  the  day  after  the  great  day  of  unleavened 
bread :  neither  were  they  allowed  to  bake  any  bread  made  of  new 
com  ontil  they  had  offered  the  new  loaves  upon  the  altar  on  the  day 
of  pentecost ;  without  which  all  the  com  was  regarded  as  unclean 
and  unholy.  To  this  St.  Paul  alludes  in  Rom.  xi  16. ;  where  he 
sa^  ^ike  FIRST-FRUIT  he  holy,  the  lump  aUo  is  holy,  llie  present- 
ation of  the  first-fryits  was  a  solemn  and  festive  ceremony.  At  the 
be^ning  of  harvest,  the  sauhedrin  deputed  a  number  of  priests  to 
go  into  die  fields  and  reap  a  handful  of  the  first  ripe  com :  and 
these,  attended  by  great  crowds  of  people,  went  out  of  one  of  the 
gates  of  Jeru-^  Jem  into  the  neighbouring  corn-fields.  The  first- 
jruits  thus  reaped  were  carried  with  great  pomp  and  universal  re- 
joicing through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  the  temple.  The  Jewish 
^niters  say  that  an  ox  preceded  them  with  gilded  hcnrns  and  an  olive 
^rown  upon  his  bead,  and  that  a  pipe  play^  before  them  until  they 

S reached  the  city:  on  entering  it  thev  crowned  the  first-firuits, 
is,  exposed  them  to  sight  with  as  much  pomp  as  they  could,  and 
^  i^ef  officers  of  the  temple  went  out  to  meet  them.    They  were 

IDr.  Campbell's  TraniUitioii  of  llie  Four  Oofpek,  vol.  ii.  pp.  379—382.  tbird 


a  From  the  Jewiah  eiulom  of  ofiering  fint4biita  to  Jehovah,  the  heathena  bor- 
tmred  a  amtkr  rite.  See  Pliny,  Nat.  Hilt.  lib.  xviii.  e.  2.  noracOi  Sat.  lib.  u. 
Bft.  V.  13.  TibiiUiis,  £leg.  lib.  i.  £1.  t:  18i 
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tben  d&voa&f  oftred  to  God  in  gralefiil  acknowledgmeDt  of  Us  pro* 
videndal  goodness  in  giving  th^  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Tbese 
firsl-fruitSy  or  handful  of  the  first  ripe  grain,  gave  notice  to  all  who 
beheld  them  that  the  general  harvest  would  soon  be  eathered  in. 
How  beairtiful  and  striking  is  St.  PauFs  aUusion  to  mis  reBpoos 
ceremony  in  that  most  consdatory  and  closely  reasoned  chapter, 
the  G^enth  of  hisr  first  Epsde  to  die  Corinthians,  io  \;rtiidi,  hm 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  argues  and  establishes  the  cer- 
tain^ of  the  general  resurrectioD  :  and  represents  Christ  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  a  glorious  and  umversal  harvest  of  aU  the  sleepfaig  dead! 
JVO10  if  Chiit  niett,  and  become  the  HBsr-rRurrs  of  them  thai  defL 
(1  Cor.  XV.  20.)  The  use  which  the  aposde  makes  of  this  image  is 
very  extenahre.  "  In  the  first  place,  the  growing  of  grain  fitxn  the 
earth  where  it  was  buried  is  an  exact  image  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body :  for,  as  the  one  is  fOim,  so  is  the  other,  and  neither  tit 
qvickened  except  it  first  die  and  be  buried.  Then  the  whole  har- 
vest, firom  its  rehitk)n  to  the  first-fixiits,  explains  and  ensures  the 
order  of  our  resurrection.  For,  is  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits 
rei^d  ?  then  is  the  whole  harvest  ready.  Is  Christ  risen  fiom  the 
deaid  ?  then  shall  aH  rise  in  like  manner.  Is  he  accepted  of  God  a3 
an  holy  ofiering  ?  then  shall  every  sheaf  that  has  grown  up  with 
him  be  taken  bom  the  earth  and  sanctified  in  its  prooer  order : — 
Chxist  the  FntST-VRUiTS,  and  afierwardi  they  that  are  Chrisfs  at  hs 
eoming.'"^    (1  Cor.xv.  23.) 

2.  Besides  the  first-fitdts,  the  Jews  also  paid  the  Tenths  or  TUhes 
of  all  they  possessed.  (Numb,  xviii.  21.)  They  were  m  general 
collected  of  all  tlie  produce  of  the  earth.  (Liev.  xxvii.  30.  Deut 
xiv.  22,  23.  Neh.  xiii.  5.  10.),  but.  chiefly  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil, 
and  were  rendered  every  year  except  the  sabbatical  year.  When 
diese  tithes  were  paid,  the  owner  of  the  fruits  further  gave  anodier 
tenth  part,  which  was  carried  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  eaten  in  the 
temple  at  ofiering  feasts,  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing  and  gratitude  to  God* 
These  are  called  »econd  tithes?  The  Levites  paid  a  tenth  of  the 
tithes  they  received  to  the  priests.  Lastly,  there  were  tithes  aUotted 
to  the  poor,  for  whom  there  was  also  a  comer  left  in  every  field, 
which  it  was  not  lawful  to  reap  with  the  rest  (Lev.  xix.  9.  Deut 
xxiv.  19.) ;  and  they  were  likewise  allowed  such  ears  of  com,  or 
grapes,  as  were  dropped  or  scattered  about,  and  the  sheaves  diat 
might  be  accidentally  forgotten  in  the  field.  Field-tithes  rai^t  be 
redeemed  by  those  who  desired  it,  on  paying  one-fifth  m  additioDj 
but  all  conversion  of  the  tithes  of  cattle  was  prohibited.  (Lev.  xxvS. 
32,  33.)    The  payment  and  appreciation  of  them  Moses  left  to  the 

1  Jones's  Works,  yol.  iii.  p.  64.  Horwood's  Intiod.  to  the  New  Test  yiA.  it  p.  ^^ 
Michaelis's  Commentariesy  toI.  iii  J>p«  146—149.  Beausobre's  Introd.  to  the  Nev 
Test.  (vol.  iii.  p.  200.  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  TracU.)  Dr.  Ligiitfofll'i 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  964.  vol.  u.  pp.  184.  306,  307.  folio  edit.  Lemy's  Apparatus,  toI. 
i.  p.  204.  Ikenu  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  i.  e.  15.  pp.  210— S24.  Scbutaii  Aidueol.  H«br 
PP- ^— 892.    Lamy*s  Apparatus  Biblieus,  vol.  i.  pp.  203—206. 

8  On  the  application  of  these  second  tithee,  see  Michaelis's  Commentaries}  ^ 
m.pp.  142,  I4S. 
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consciences  of  the  people,  withoot  subjection  tbem  to  judicial  or  sa- 
cerdotal visitadoDSy  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  prohibit  the 
Levites  from  taking  care  that  they  duly  received  what  was  their 
own.  The  conscientious  accuracy  of  the  people,  with  respect  to 
the  second  tithe,  he  secured  merely  by  the  declairation  which  they 
made  every  three  years  before  God.  From  triflmg  artides  he  in  no 
case  required  tithes;  though  we  learn  from  the  Goqwl  that  the 
Pharisees  affected  to  be  scrupulously  exact  in  paying  tithes  of  every 
tbe  least  herb.  (Matt,  xxiii.  23.)  If,  however,  a  pevaon  had  com- 
mitted a  trespass  against  tlie  sanctuary,  that  is,  had  not  paid  the 
tithes  of  any  particular  things,  and  if  at  any  time  afterwards,  his  con* 
science  were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  bis  guilt,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
u>  make  an  atonement,  without  incurring  any  civil  disgraoe,  by  aiimdy 
pying  an  additional  fifth,  with  his  tithe,  and  making  a  tresfMas^oftr- 
rag.*   (Lev*  V.  14 — 16.) 

The  custom  of  ^ving  tithes  to  the  Deity  existed  long  before  the 
nme  of  Moses.  Thus  Abraham  gave  Melchisedek  king  of  Salem 
(who  was  at  the  same  time  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,)  the 
tithe  of  ail  that  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  vriien  he  returned 
from  his  expedition  against  the  four  kings  who  were  in  alliance  with 
Chedorlaomer.  (Gen.  xiv.  20.)  And  Jacob  consecrated  to  God  the 
tenth  of  all  that  he  should  acquire  in  Mesopotamia.  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
22.)  The  same  custom  obtained  among  various  antient  nations, 
who  devoted  to  their  gods  the  tenth  part  of  every  thing  they 
obtained. 

1  Michaelis*8  ComineiitarieB,  vol.  ui.  p{».  141 — 145. 
VOL.  HI.  38 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SACRED  TIMES  AND  SEASONS  OBSERVED  BT  THE  JEWS. 

L  The  Sabbath. — Haw  observed. — Jetoisk  worship  on  that  dof.^ 
Their  frayers,  public  ttnd private  ;  attiiitdes  at  prayer;  forms  of 
prayer.^d.  Their  manner  of  tfforskipping  m  the  tensile.— III. 
"New  hoons.— 4V.  Annual  festivals.— V  ^  The  passoteb;  tnlb 
eekbratedj  and  with  what  ceremonies  ;  its  mystical  or  tfpiad  n* 
ference. — ^VI.  The   day  of    pentecost. — Vll.  The  feast  ojt 

TABERNACLES.-^VIIL    ThE    VEAST   OF   TRUMPJETS. IX.  DaT  OF 

£XPiATioN.-«r-X.  Annual  festivals  instituted  by  the  Jetot.— Feast 
OF  PURiM. — XI.  The  feast  of  dedication. — Other  fatmls 
observed  at  stated  intervab. — ^XII.  The  sabbatical  teab,— 
XIIL  The  tear  of  jubilee. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  tlie  memory  of  the  numerous  wonders  God 
had  wrought  in  favour  of  his  people,  Moses  by  tlie  divine  commard 
instituted  various  festivals,  whicn  they  were  obliged  to  observe: 
these  sacred  seasons  were  either  weekly,  monthly,  or  annual,  or  re* 
curred  after  a  certain  number  of  years. 

I.  Every  seventh  day  was  appropriated  to  sacred  repose,  and 
called  the  Sabbath  ;  altiiough  this  name  is  in  some  passages  given 
to  other  festivals,  as  in  Levit.  xxv.  4.,  and  sometimes  it  denotes  i 
week,  as  in  Matt,  xxviii.  !.,  Luke  xxiv.  1.,  Acts  xx.  7.  and  1  Cor. 
xvi.  2.  (Gr.)  It  was  orieinaDy  instituted  to  preserve  tlie  memory  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  (Gen.  ii.  3.)  :  whetlier  it  continued  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  Israelites  as  a  day  of  rest  and  holy  convocation  during 
their  residence  in  Egj'pt,  is  a  question  concerning  which  learned  mcD 
are  by  no  means  agreed.  When,  however,  God  gave  them  rest  in 
the  land  of  Cana^,  iie  gave  them  his  sabbaths  to  be  statedly  kept. 
(Exod.  XX.  10,  11.  and  xvi.  23.) 

In  the  observance  of  the  sabbatli,  the  foUowing  circumstances 
were  enjoined  by  divine  command.  1.  This  day  was  to  be  held 
sacred  as  a  day  of  worship,  in  memory  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
by  Jehovah,  and  also  as  a  day  of  repose  both  for  man  and  beasi, 
that  they  might  be  refreshed,  and  not  have  tiieir  bodily  strength 
exhausted  by  uninterrupted  labour  (Gen.  ii.  1 — 3.  Esod.  jx.  10, 
11.  Ezek.  XX.  20.);  hence  the  celebration  of  the  sabbath  was  the 
making  of  a  weekly  profession  that  they  received  and  revered  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  was  closely  connected  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law,  whose  object  was  to  keep 
the  people  from  idolatry,  and  to  maintain  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  Grod ;  and  hence  also  the  punishment  of  death  was  denounced 
against  the  wilful  profanation  of  this  solemnity.  2.  On  this  day 
they  were  most  religiously  to  abstain  from  all  maimer  of  work. 
(Exod.  XX.  10.  xxiii.  12.  xxxi.  12—17.  xxxv.  2..Deut.  v.  14, 15. 
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Jer.  xvO.  22.)  It  was  therefore  unkwfu)  to  gather  manna.  (Exod. 
xvL  22 — 30.),  to  light  a  fire  for  culinary  purposes  (Exod.  xxxv.  3. 
Numb.  XV.  32 — 36.),  and  to  sow  or  reap.  (Exod.  xxxiv.  21.)  To 
these  enactments  the  Jewish  doctors  added  a  variety  of  other  regu- 
latioDs,  for  which  there  is  not  the  ^ghtest  foundation  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  Thus,  it  was  formerly  accounted  unlawful  to  repel  force 
by  force  on  the  sabbath-day  ;^  and  how  much  its  observ^ce  waa 
strained  by  the  traditions  of  the  eiders  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  is 
sufficiently  manifest.  Hence,  we- find  it  was  deemed  unlawful  to 
pluck  ears  of  com  (Matt.  xii.  2.)  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature,  be- 
cause that  was  a  species  of  reaping.  We  learn  from  the  talmudical 
writers  that  it  was  unlawful  to  use  oil  medicinally,  though  they 
allowed  it  as  a  luxury ;  the  an6inting  of  the  body  with  fragrant  oils 
being  then,  as  it  is  now,  in  the  East,  one  of  their  highest  enjoy- 
ments. It  was  a  traditional  rule  of  the  antient  Jewish  doctors,  that 
''whatever  could  possibly  be  done  on  the  day  before,  or  might  be 
deferred  nntil  the  following  day,  ought  not  to  drive  out  the  sabbath  f* 
an  excellent  maxim  when  rightly  understood,  but  when  applied  to 
cases  of  mfirmity  or  sickness,  they  manifestly  showed  that  they  did 
not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  divine  declaration — 1  toiU  haiit 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice.  In  chronical  disea^esy  therefore,  of  which 
description  were  those  cured  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  sabbath  day, 
they  conceived  that  the  persons  who  had  so  long  struggled  with 
them  might  very  well  bear  them  a  day  longer,  rather  than  prepare 
medicines  or  in  any  way  attempt  to  be  cured  on  that  day.  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  greatly  illustrate  the  conduct  of 
our  Lord  in  healing  the-  sick  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  particularly 
the  man  who  had  been  bom  blind.  (John  ix.)  The  rule  above 
Slated  was  made  before  he  began  to  teach,  and  he  gladly  availed 
himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  refute  their  erroneous  notions, 
and  expose  their  gross  prevarication  in  interpreting  many  of  the 
sabbatical  laws.  Further,  seeing  it  was  prohibited  to  put  fasting 
spittle  upon  or  into  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  on  the  sabbath  day, 
cur  Saviour  effected  a  cure  by  using  both  clay  and  spittle  (John  ix. 
6.  14.),  to  show  his  divine  authority,  in  employing  means  to  human 
reason  the  most  improper,  even  on  that  sacred  day,  directly  in  op- 
position to  the  above  rule ;  which  was  good  and  just  m  itself,  but 
nTpocritical,  superstitious,  and  cruel,  when  applied  to  the  case  of  * 
healii^  on  the  sabbath.^  The  services  of  the  temple,  however, 
might  be  performed  without  profaning  the  sabbath,  such  as  pre- 
paring the  sacrifices  (Lev.  vi.  8 — 13.  Numb,  xxviii.  3-— 10.  Matt, 
xii.  5.)  ;  and  it  was  also  lawful  to  perform  circumcision  on  that  day. 
(John  vii.  23.)    3.  The  sabbath  was  to  be  devoted  to  cheerful  lest, 

t  1  Mace.  ii.  31 — 38.  See  other  examples  in  Josephns,  Ant.  Jud.  hh.  xii.  c.  ri. 
§  2.  De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  u.  c.  16.  ^  4.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  ^  3.  and  de  rU  sui,  ^  32. 

%  Dr.  Wotton's  Misna,  UUe  Shabbath,  pp.  101—103.  133.  The  labbath,  we  may 
obfterre,  was  a  type  of  that  eternal  rest,  which  all  the  true  servants  of  Ood  will 
het>eafler  enjoy  in  heaven.  See  Joneses  Lectorem  on  the  Epistle  t9  the  Hebrew^.. 
LB«t.  ii.  (Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  340—242.)  - 
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tet  not  oo3f  ibt  Isrt^tes,  but  tbo  strangers  living  with  tbem,  as 
well  m  their  csttle,  might  be  refreshed.  (£xod.  xxiii.  12.)  Hence, 
it  18  Bdt  iai|)roMde,  that  they  celebnded  sacrificial  or  oferiog  (easts, 
to  which)  ttom  the  commenceinent  of  their  polity,  the  poor  were 
invited.  In  later  times,  at  least,  we  know  from  history,  that  the  Jews 
pwchased  and  prepared  the  best  viands  they  could  procure  ibr  die 
sabbadi  day,  in  order  lo  do  h  honoor ;  and  that  they  actually  had  sab- 
bath feasts,  to  which  they  even  mvited  persons  with  whom  they  wera 
unacquainted.^ 

The  sabbath  commenced  at  sun-set,  and  closed  at  die  same  time 
on  die  foQowing  day.  (Matt.  viii.  16.  Mark  i.  32.)  Whatever  was 
itecessary  was  prepared  on  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  day, 
that  is,  of  our  Friday:  hence,  the  day  precedmg  the  sabbath 
^wfBtfM^^tfroM)  is  in  the  New  Testament  termed  the  preparodfm 
(raftunnini),  in  liCatt.  xxvii.  62.  Mark  xv.  42.  Luke  xadii.  54.  anri 
John  xix.  14.  31.  42. 

We  know  not  widi  certain^  from  the  Mosaic  writii^  what  cod- 
stitufed  the  most  antieot  worriiip  of  the  Israelites  on  the  sabbatli 
day.  it  is,  however,  evideot  from  die  New  Testament,  tbat  the 
celebrttdon  of  dns  day  chiefly  consisted  in  die  refigious  exercises 
which  were  then  performed  :  thou^  there  is  no  injunctioo  record- 
ed, except  tbat  a  bumtK^ering  of  two  lambs  should  on  that  day  be 
added  to  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  (Numb,  xxviii.  9.) ; 
and  that  the  show  bread  should  be  changed.  (Lev.  xxiv.  8.)  la  the 
synagogues,  as  we  have  ahready  seen,  ^  sacred  writings  were  read 
and  expounded,  to  which  was  sometimes  added  a  discourse  or 
sermon  by  sotne  doctor  or  eminent  teacher.  (Luke  iv.  16.  Acts 
xiii.  15.) 

Prayer  also  appears  to  have  formed  a  part  of  thm  sacred  worsinp 
in  die  iqi^nagogue,  and  especially  in  the  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  9, 10.  1 
Kmgs  viii.  29,  30.  33.  Psal.  xxviii.  2.  Luke  xviii.  10.) ;  the  stated 
hours  were  at  the  time  of  ofiering  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice, 
or  at  the  third  and  ninth  hours  (Acts  ii.  15.  and  iii.  1.^  ;  ahboi^  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  more  devout  Jews,  as  David  (Psal.  Iv.  17.) 
and  Daniel  (vi.  10.)  to  pray  three  times  a  day.  Peter  went  up  <m 
the  hmuertop  to  pray.  (Acts  x.  9.^  A  similar  usage  obtains  among 
the  Hindoos  to  this  day.^  Pteviously  to  offering  up  their  sufipli- 
cations  they  washed  their  hands,  to  signify  diat  ti^y  had  put  away 
sin  and  purposed  to  live  a  holy  fife.  The  ^«i/ic  prayers  were  first 
ofibred  at  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  ra  the  temple  and  ^a- 
gogues,  by  Ae  nunister  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  people 
answering  («!  tht  synagogues  only)  at  tl»  concluaon  with  a  loud 

1  Luke  xiT.  1.  aiid  Lurfatfoot's  Horn  Hebniea  on  that  ptmag«-  (Works,  vol.  ii 
pp.  445,  446.)  See  also  Wetstein*8  Notes,  vol.  i.  p.  750.  Michaelia  remarks  that 
our  Savkour's  obeenratioii  in  Luke  ziy.  19^14.  oan  only  be  IqDt  imilerBtood  in 
reference  to  a  feast  that  formed  a  part  of  divme  worship,  and,  as  each,  mifht  look  for 
a  recompense  from  God :  fiir  we  do  not  ibordinevy  easee  expecst  that  God  ahoukl 
reward  us  in  andtfaei  world  for  erery  eittertammettt  we  *ive.  Comnentariea,  rol^ 
111.  p.  158.  * 

2  Word's  History,  Ac  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  u.  p.  349. 


Ameo.^  (Neh.  vm.  6«)  Private  pny^:s  were  ofiered  by  iadividiids 
b  a  hw  Ume  of  wice  with  the  head  covered  f  either  standing  or 
kaeeUngy  soiaetimes  iounng  the  head  towards  the  earth,  and  at 
others,  with  die  whole  body  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Sometimes 
they  smote  tq^on  the  hremt^  in  token  of  their  deep  humiliation  and 
penitence,  or  spread  forth  their  hsmds,  or  lifted  them  up  to  heaven. 
Of  these  various  postures  in  prayer  many  instances  occur  in  the 
sacred  writers.  Thus  Hannah,  in  her  affliction,  tpake  in  her  heart ; 
her  lips  only  moved^  but  her  voice  vfos  not  hba&d  (I  S^un.  i.  13.) ; 
and  the  groud  Pharisee  stood^  and  prayed  with  (within)  himself. 
(Luke  xviii.  11.^  David  says,  I  stretch  forth  mt  hands  wvto 
thee.  (Psal.  cxliii.  6.)  Solomon  kneeled  down  upon  his  knees  brfore 
$U  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  spread  FcmTH  his  hands  towards 
heaven.  (2  Chron*  vi.  13.)  Eizmfdl  upon  his  knees,  and  spread 
out  his  hands  to  the  Lord  his  God.  (Ezra  ix.  5.)  Our  adorable 
Redeemer,  in  his  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  fdl  on  his 
face  (prostrated  himself  to  the  ground),  kneeled  down  and  prayed 
(Matt.  xxvi.  39.  Luke  xxii.  41.);  and  the  proto-martyr  Stephen 
kneeled  dawn  and  prayed  for  bis  murderers.  (Acts  vii.  60.)  Moses, 
when  int^ceding  for  the  una*ateful  Israelites  bowed  his  head  to  the 
earthj  and  worshipped,  (Exod.  xxiv.  8,  Compare  also  Exod.  ix. 
29.)  The  humble  and  contrite  publican^  standir^  afar  ojf,  smote 
OM  HIS  BREAST,  and  supplicated  divine  mercy.  (Luke  xviii.  13.)  The 
prophet  Isaiah,  when  reproving  the  hypocritical  Jews,  denounces  that 
Jehovah  would  hide  his  eyes  from  them  whmi  they  spread  forth 
tfaeir  hands  (Isa.  i.  15.) ;  and  the  lifting  up  of  the  hands  to 
heaven,  in  prayer,  is  expressly  noted  by  the  psalmist  (cxli.  2.)  and 
bj  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  (Lam.  iii.  41.) 

Similar  postures  were  adopted  by  most  of  the  heathen  nations 
that  pretended  to  any  kind  of  worship,  when  approaching  the  okijects 
of  tfaeir  adoration ;  which  it  is  higtily  probable  that  they  borrowed 
from  the  people  of  God.  Kneeling  was  ever  considered  to  be  the 
proper  posture  of  supplication,  as  it  expressed  Aumi/t^y,  contrition^ 
and  sucjeetion.  If  the  person  to  whom  the  supplication  was  ad- 
dressed, was  within  reach,  the  supplicant  cau^t  him  by  the  knees ; 
for  as,  among  the  antients,  the  forehead  was  consecrated  to  genius, 
jbe  ear  to  memory,  and  the  right'hand  to  faith,  so  the  knees  were 

1  The  Jews  attribute  a  wonderful  efficacy  to  this  word  ;  and  have  an  idle  tradi- 
tion th&t  the  gates  of  Paradise  will  be  open  to  hiro  who  says  Amen  with  all  hie  might. 

S  The  reason  of  this  custom  was  to  profess  themselves  roYerent  and  ashamed 
before  God,  and  unworthy  to  appear  before  him.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Jews — 
"  Let  not  the  wise  men,  nor  the  scholars  of  the  wise  men,  pray,  unless  they  be 
covered.'*  It  appears  that  the  Corinthians,  though  converted  to  the  OhrisCian- 
&ith,  in  this  respect  conformed  to  the  Jewish  practice  ;  and  therefore  St;  Paul  re- 
monfltrated  against  it.  1  Cor.  xi.  4.  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Heb.  in  loe.  (Works,  ii.  769, 
770.) 

3  The  praetioe  of  standing  during  prayer  obtained  among  the  Arabs  ia  the  time 
ef  Mohammed,  who,  in  his  Koran,  repeatedly  commands  his  followers  to  stand 
whea  they  pray.  C.  B.  Michaelis  de  ntnalibns  S.  S.  ex  Alcorano  illustrandis, 
§XIV.  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  108, 109.  of  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Bylloge  Commentationum 
Theologicarum.  See  also  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Shores  of  the  Me- 
ditenranean  vel.  i.  p.  4^.  et<teq. 
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consecrated  to  mercy.-  Hence  tbose  who  entreated  favour,  fell  at  isd 
caught  hold  of  the  kness  of  the  person  whose  kindness  they  supjdi- 
cated.  This  mode  of  supplication  is  particularly  referred  to  in  the 
ibUowing  passages  in  Hom  eb. 

Tm»  mv  fti9  fivnvaea  mpc^,  cat  X«fo  ywwmv 

niad  I.  407. 
Now  therefore,  of  Uiese  things  remindiog  Jove, 
£mbrac9  his  knees.  Cowrsk 

To  which  the  following  answer  is  made : 

Koi  Tor*  nura  ft  Ufit  At»t  waTi  j(c>jeod«nf  im^ 
Kai  fuv  vovMiamkM,  kmi  mv  wtt9u§tu  eiw. 

Iliad  I.  426,  427. 
**  Then  win  I  to  Jove's  braxen  floored  abode, 
That  I  mar  clasp  his  knees  ;  and  much  iniiideem 
Of  my  endeavour,  or  my  prayV  shall  speed."  CowrSB. 

In  the  same  manner  we  find  our  Lord  accosted,  Matt.  xvii.  14. 
There  came  to  him  a  certain  many  kneeling  doum  to  him,  70vu«Kuk 
catrw, /idling  dotm  at  his  knees. 

As  to  the  lifting  up,  or  stretching  out  the  hands  (often  joined  to 
kneeling)  of  which  we  have  seen  already  several  instances,  and  of 
which  we  have  a  very  remarkable  one  in  Exod.  chap.  xvii.  11.  where 
the  lifting  up,  or  stretching  out  of  the  hands  of  Moses  was  the  meuis 
of  Israel's  prevaifing  over  Amalek ;  we  find  many  examples  of  both 
in  antient  authors.     Thus  Virgil, 

Corripio  h  straits  corpus,  tskdoque  supiicas 
Ao  caLUM  cum  voce  hands,  et  munera  libo. 

£neid  iii.  ITS,  177. 
I  started  from  m^  bed,  and  raistd  on  high 
My  hands  and  voice  in  rapture  to  the  sky ; 
And  pour  libaUona.  Pitt. 

Dixerat :  et  gxkua  amplexus,  genibusgue  vohUans 

Hafrebat.  Ibid.  607,  608. 

Then  kneeled  the  wretch,  and  suppliant  ehmg  around 

My  knees,  with  tears,  and  ^rorelled  on  the  gronnd.  Id. 


-media  inter  numina  divum. 


MuUa  Jovem  mambcs  bupplxx  orasse  sopiiris. 

Ibid.  !▼.  304,905. 

Amidst  the  etatuee  of  the  gods  he  stands,  » 

Jind  spreading  forth  to  Jove,  his  l\fted  hands  Id. 

Et  nupLicxs  CUM  voce  mauds  ad  sidera  TXNnir. 

Ibid.  X.  667. 

And  l^ed  both  his  hands  and  roice  to  heaven. 

In  some  cases,  the  person '  petitioning  came  forward,  and  eidier 
sat  in  the  dust  or  kneeled  on  the  ground,  placing  his  l^  hand  on  the 
knee  of  him,  from  whom  he  expected  the  favour,  while  he  toudied 
the  person's  chin  with  his  right.  '  We  have  an  instance  of  this  also  in 
Homer: 

Km  |m  9a^V  avroc*  m^c^^,  ffsi  AaCc  /9vn#v 

-  niad  L600, 601 
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Suppliant  the  goddess  stood  :  one  hand  she  plac'd 

Beneath  his  ehiiif  and  otic  his  knee  embraced.  Pope. 

When  the  supplicant  could  not  approach  the  person  to  whom  he 
prayed,  as  where  a  deity  was  the  object  of  the  prayer,  he  washed  his 
hands,  made  an  offering,  and  kneeling  down,  either  stretched  out  both 
his  hands  to  heaven^  or  hid  them  upon  the  offering  or  sacrificey  or 
itpon  the  altar.  Thus  Homer  represents  the  priest  of  Apollo  pray- 
ing: 

Zc^iHi^aiT»  i\tntraj  km  dvXo^^rap  ovcXovro. 
Toietv  h  X^vpK  /M/aX*  ««'X**''>  X**P*J  aweyav. 

Iliad  I.  ver.  449,  450 

With  water  purify  their  hands,  and  take 

The  saered  offering  of  the  salted  cake, 

While  thus  with  arms  devoutly  raised  in  air, 

And  solemn  Toice,  the  priest  directs  his  prayer.  Pope.1 

The  practice  of  standing  with  their  hands  spread  out  towards 
heaven,  was  adopted  by  the  primitive  Christians  when  offering  their 
supplications  :  they  stood  up,  says  Tertullian,  and  directed  their  eyes 
towards  heaven  with  expanded  hands.^  A  similar  testimony  is  given 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  r^  "  We  lift  up  our  head  and  elevate  our 
bands  towards  heaven."  So  also,  Saint  Paul,  when  exhorting  Chris- 
tians  to  pray  for  all  classts  of  persons,  describes  the  gesture  then 
used  io  prayer.  (1  Tim.  ii.  8.) — Wherefore  lift  up  holy  hands 
without  wrath  or  doubting.  Those  who  affected  superior  sanctity, 
or  who  from  motives  of  ostentation  and  hypocrisy,  it  appears,  prayed 
io  ibe  streets,^  and  made  long  prayers^  were  severely  censured  by 
our  Lord  for  their  formal  and  hypocritical  devotion.  (Matt.  vi.  5. 
and  xxiii.  14.)  When  at  a  distance  from  the  temple,  tlie  mor»  de- 
vout Jews  turned  themselves  towards  it  when  they  prayed.  We 
have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  conduct  of  Daniel.^  (Dan,  vi.  10.) 
When  the  orientals  pray  seriously,  in  a  state  of  grief,  they  hide  their 
faces  in  their  bosom.  To  this  circumstance,  the  Psalmist  alludes 
(xxxv.  1 3.),  when  he  says.  My  prayer  returned  into  mine  own  bosom.^ 

Wh^t  the  stated  public  prayers  were  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  it  is 
now  impossible  exacdy  to  ascertain ;  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the. 
eighteen  prayers,  which  are  said  to  have  been  collected  together  oy 
Rabbi  Gamaliel  the  Elder,  the  master  of  St.  Paul,  were  then  in  use ; 

1  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  ix.  29. 
a  Apolog.  c.  30.  p.  30.  edit.  Rigahii. 

3  Stromata,  lib.  ii.'p.  722.  The  practice  of  extending  the  hands  in  prayer  still 
obtains  in  the  East.  See  Harmer's  ObserFations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  511—^13.  Fragments 
supplementary  to  Calmct,  No.  cclxxviii. 

4  Thie  practice  is  also  general  throughout  the  East.  Both  Hindoos  and  Musul- 
mauns  offer  their  dovotions  in  the  most  public  olaccs ;  as,  at  the  landing  places  of 
riversi  in  the  public  streets,  and  on  the  roofs  or  boats,  without  the  least  modesty  or 
effort  at  concealment.  Ward's  History  of  tlie  Hindoos,  toI.  ii.  p.  335.  See  aim 
Fragments,  No.  cv.,  and  Lightfoot's  Here  Hebraice  on  Matt.  Ti.  5.   (Works,  vol. 

5  Luav  is  of  opinion  that  Hezekiah  did  so,  and  that  we  are  to  understand  his 
turning  his  face  to  the  wall  (2  Kings  xz.  2.)  of  his  tttrning  to^vards  the  temple. 
De  Tabemaeulo,  lib.  vii.  c  1.  ^  5. 

.    0  Bora's  Orieotal  Literatorei  vol.  ii.  p.  20^ 
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and  as  all  porsoiis  were  not  able  io  cotmnit  them  td  memory,  it  is 
also  probable  that  a  summary  of  them  was  drawn  up.  But  we  know 
certawly  that  it  was  customary  for  the  more  emineiit  doctors  of  the 
Jews  to  compose  forms  of  short  prayers,  which  they  delivered  to 
their  scholars.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  gave  his  disdpies  such  a 
fi)rm :  and  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  request  of  liis  disciples,  gave  Aem 
that  most  perfect  model  emphatically  termed  the  Lories  Pnofir^ 
which  the  very  learned  Mr.  Gregory  has  shown  that  he  collected  out 
of  the  Jewish  euchologies :  be  has  trandated  the  whole  fi>rm  from 
them  as  follows : — 

"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  be  gracious  unto  us  !  O  Lord 
our  God,  hallowed  be  thy  name,  and  let  the  remembrance  of  thee 
be  glorified  in  heaven  above,  and  imon  earth  here  below.  Let  thy 
kuigdom  reign  over  us,  now  and  for  ever.  The  holy  men  of  old 
said,  remit  and  forgive  unto  all  men  whatsoever  they  have  dooe 
against  me.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deih^er  us  from  the 
evil  thing.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  thou  shah  reign  in  glofy 
for  ever,  and  for  evermore."^ 

IL  With  ¥diat  reverence  the  Jews  regarded  their  temple,  we  hare 
already  seen  ^  and  in  proportion  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place  was  die 
solemn  and  holy  behaviour  required  of  aU  who  came  to  worship 
tliere.  I^e  law,  indeed,  had  prohibited  the  approach  of  all  un- 
deanness ;  but  Io  the  enactments  of  Moses  the  great  masters  of  tra- 
ditions added  a  variety  of  other  trifling  regulations,  which  the  law  had 
not  named,  while  they  scrupled  not  to  make  the  ^  bouse  of  prayer,'' 
a  den  of  thieves.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  collected  many  of  these  tradi- 
tions respecting  the  temple  worship ;  an  abridgment  of  which  will 
form  a  proper  supplement  to  the  preceding  observations. 

1 .  No  man  mi^t  enter  the  ^^  mountain  of  the  house,"  for  so  they 
called  the  temple,  with  his  staff;  weapons  of  ofience  being  unsuked 
to  the  house  of  peace;  and  it  being  reputed  indecorous  to  lean, 
when  there,  on  any  other  staff  than  God.  On  this  account  it  was, 
that  our  Lord  expelled  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  cattle  from  the  tem- 
ple, with  a  whip  of  cords.  (John  ii.  i5.)*-2.  No  man  was  permitted 
,to  enter  with  shoes  on  his  feet  f  nor  widi  dust  on  his  feet,  which  be 
was  obliged  to  wipe  or  wash  (thus  intimating  tlie  necessity  of  ap- 
proaching the  Most  High  divested  of  all  worldly  cares  and  afl^ctions) ; 
nor  with  money  in  his  purse,  nor  with  his  purse  about  him. — 3.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  temple,  every  worshipper  was  prohibited  from  spit- 
ting there,  as  well  as  from  using  any  irreverent  gestures,  or  making  it 
a  thoroughfare  to  shorten  his  distance  in  crossing  from  one  part  of 

1  See  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr.  John  Gregorie,  p.  168.  London, 
1683.  See  also  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  vi.  9^13.  Dmsius,  in  Critki 
Sacri.  toI.  vi.  col.  259,  260.  Whitby  and  other  commentators,  in  loc.  Z>r.  Haks 
has  an  excellent  commentsry  on  thu  prayer,  in  hia  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii. 
book  ii.  pp.  1005—1011.  The  forms,  &c,  of  prayer  of  the  modem  Jews  are  ds- 
scribed  by  Mr.  AUen.  Modem  Judaism,  pp.  326-1354. 

a  See  pp.  232,  233.  nipr4t. 
'  \    '^^^^  prohibition  was  derived  from  the  command  of  God  to  Mows  (Ezod  iii. 
•'•),  and  Joshua,  (v.  15.)    The  same  usage  obtains  thnmghoat  Um  Eftil  toCharday. 
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the  city  ta  another :  and  oq  entering  the  couiti  he  muac  walk  kiotfielf 
and  gravely  to  his  place,  and  there  demean  hiiQself  as  in  the  presencf^ 
of  God. — 4.  Having  now  entered  to  pray  and  attend  the  service, 
he  was  to  stand  with  his  feet  one  even  with  the  other ;  and,  casting 
his  eyes  downward,  while  he  raised  his  heart  upward,  must  cross  his 
hands  upon  his  breast,  and  stand  as  a  servant  befiore  his  master  with 
all  reverence  and  fear.  The  practice  of  looking  down  in  prayer  the 
Jews  derived  fix)m  those  passages  of  Scripture,  whiph  speak  of  being 
ashamed  to  look  up  towards  heaven,  on  account  of  their  anfitln^t^^  • 
to  this  position  of  looking  down  aud  laying  his  hands  upon  his  heart, 
the  demeanour  of  the  devout  publican  (Luke  xviii.  IS-Vseems  to  be 
parallel.  Even  the  priests  when  they  pronounced  the  blessing  upon 
the  people,  neither  looked  up  towards  heaven,  nor  level  upon  the 
people,  but  down  upon  the  ground ;  and  the  people  were  prohibited 
fiom  looking  upon  them. — 5.  However  weary  the  worshipper  mij^ 
be  with  standing,  he  might  on  no  account  ait  down  either  in  the  Is- 
raelites' or  priests'  court;  no  person  whatever  b^g  allowed  that 
privilege,  except  the  kings  of  the  house  of  David.— 6.  Having  o£* 
fered  their  prayers  in  the  manner  ahready  noticed,^  and  performed 
the  services,  they  were  to  depart  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
bad  entered ;  and  as  they  were  prohibited  to  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  altar,  they  went  backward  till  they  were  out  of  the  court,  and 
departed  from  the  temple  by  a  different  gate  from  that  by  which  they 
had  entered.* 

in.  The  Jewish  months  being  lunar  were  originally  calculated 
from  die  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  on  which  the  i'east  of  ike  Neuh 
MooUf  or  beginning  of  months  (as  the  Hebrews  termed  it)  was  cele- 
brated. (Exod.  xii.  2.  Numb.  x.  10.  xxviii.  11.  Isa.  i.  13, 14.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  in  use  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  who  by  the 
divine  command  prescribed  what  ceremonies  were  then  to  be  ob- 
served. It  was  proclaimed  with  the  sound  of  trumpets  (Numb.  x. 
10.  Psal.  Ixxxi.  3.) :  and  several  additional  sacrifices  were  ofT^ed. 
(Numb,  xxviii.  11 — 15.) 

IV.  Besides  the  sabbath,  Moses  instituted  other  festivals ;  three  of 
these,  viz.  the  passover,  the  feast  of  pentecost,  and  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, which  are  usually  denominated  the  Great  FesiwaU^  were  dis- 
tinguished fit>ra  the  sabbath,  and  indeed  fit>m  all  other  holy  davs, 
by  the  drcimistance  of  each  of  them  lasting  seven  (one  for  eignt) 
succesave  days :  during  which  the  Jews  were  bound  to  rqoice  be- 
foro  the  Lord  for  all  their  deliverances  and  mercies.  (Deut.  xvi.  11 
— 15.)  All  the  males  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  bound  to  be  present 
at  these  grand  festivals  (Exod.  xxxiv.  23.  Deut.  xvi.  16.) ;  and  for 
their  encouragement  to  attend  they  were  assured  that  no  man  should 
duire  their  kind  durmg  their  abs^ce  (Exod.  xxxiv.  24.) ;  in  other 
words,  that  they  should  be  secure  from  hostile  invasion  during  their 
attendance  on  religious  worship  :— a  manifest  proof  this  of  the 

1  See  pp.  S9S^— 295.  «it^«. 
9  Li^tfoot'B  Works,  vol.  u.  pp.  947—860. 
VOL.  m.  39 
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dhine  origm  of  their  rdi^n,  as  well  as  of  the  power  and  puticular 
piovideDce  of  God,  in  vforlsmg  thrice  e^ery  year  an  especial  miracle 
for  the  protection  of  his  people.    The  design  of  these  meetings  was 
partly  to  unite  the  Jews  among  themselves,  and,  teaching  them  to  re- 
card  each  other  as  iH^thren  and  fellow-citizens,  to  promote  mutual 
kive  and  friendship.    To  this  the  Psahnist  probably  refers  in  Psal. 
C3cxii.  3,  4. ;  and  it  was  partly  that,  as  one  church,  they  might  make 
one  congregation,  and  join  in  solemn  worship  together.     Further, 
80  large  a  concourse  of  people  would  give  the  greater  solemnity  to 
diese  festivals :  and  as  no  Israelite  was  to  present  himself  before  the 
Lord  without  some  (Bering  (Deut.  xvi.  16, 17.),  ample  provisk»  was 
thus  made  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary.    On 
these  occasions,  ahhougfa  the  men  were  required  to  attend,  it  does 
not  i4»pear  that  women  were  prevented  from  gomg  if  they  chose,  at 
least  to  the  passover.  (See  1  Sam.  t.  3.  7.  Liuke  ii.  41.)  For  greater 
security,  however,  against  the  attacks  of  robbers  on  the  road,  they 
used  to  travel  in  large  companies,  those  who  came  from  the  same 
city,  canton,  or  district  forming  one  company.     They  carried  neces- 
saries abng  with  them,  and  tents  for  their  lodging  at  night.^    h  was 
among  such  a  "  company"  that  Joseph  and  Mary  sought  Jesus  Cbrisi 
(Luke  ii.  44.)  :  and  to  their  journeying  through  a  dreary  valley  on 
one  of  these  festivals,  the  Psalmist  probably  alludes.    (Ixxidv.  6.) 
Further,  as  the  Jewish  sanctuary  and  service  contained  in  them  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  were  typical  of  the  Christian 
church,  this  prescribed  concourse  from  all  parts  of  the  country  might 
be  intended  to  typify  the  gathering  of  the  people  to  Christ  and  mto  lis 
church,  from  aU  parts  of  the  world  under  the  Christian  dispensatioD. 
•  Hence  St.  Paul,  alluding  to  these  general  assemblies  of  the  Israelites 
on  the  three  grand  feasts,  says  ^'  We  are  come  to  the  general  iwemUy 
of  the  church."  (Heb.  xii.  23.) 

But  besides  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  religious  celebra- 
tion of  these  ordinances,  Michaelis  has  pointed  out  several  instances 
in  which  they  produced  a  salutary  effect  on  the  community.  Not 
only  would  their  meeting  together  in  one  place  for  the  purposes  of 
religion  and  social  intercourse  tend  to  prevent  a  total  alienation  of 
rival  tribes,  as  well  as  civil  war,  but  it  would  also  ai&rd  them  an 
opportunity  of  being  mutually  reconciled.  Further,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  these  annual  meetings  promoted  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  Israelites,  who  were  prohibited  from  carrying  on  traffic  with 

1  Nearly  similar  to  Uiit  is  the  mode  of  traTeliing  in  the  East  to  this  hoar.  Sodi 
companies  they  now  call  caravans ;  and  in  many  places  there  are  buildinp  fitted 
up  for  their  reception,  called  caravanserais.  This  account  of  the  Israelites'  mods 
of  travelling  fiinushes  a  ready  answer  to  the  question,  how  Joseph  and  fiiary  could 
make  a  day's  journey  without  discovering,  before  night,  that  Jesus  was  not  in  tbe 
<^  company."  In  the  day-time,  as  circumstances  might  lead  them,  the  traTsQsn 
would  probaUy  mingle  with  their  friends  and  acquaintance ;  but  in  the  evenio^, 
when  they  were  about  to  encamp,  every  one  wpuld  join  the  &mily  to  which  he 
belonged.  As  Jesus  then  did  not  appear  when  it  was  growiw  late,  his  ^sitoti 
first  Boufht  him,  where  they  suppowd  he  would  most  probably  M)  among  his  rela- 
tioiM  and  acquaintance ;  and  not  finding  him,  returned  to  Jerusalem.  &,  Cimp 
beUs  Translation  of  the  Oo^>els,  voLii.  p.  449.  note  on  Lnko  u.  44. 
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fore^ners ;  and  lastly,  Aey  had  an  important  influence  on  the  Jewish 
calendar,  inasmuch  as  the  year  was  arranged,  so  that  the  various  fes- 
tivals should  fall  in  their  respective  monSis  without  interferiDg  with 
the  labours  of  the  field. ^ 

V.  The  first  and  most  emment  of  these  festivals  was  the  passoveb,' 
instituted  the  night  before  the  Israelites'  departure  from  Egypt,  for 
a  perpetual  memorial  of  dieir  signal  deliverance,  and  of  the  favour 
which  God  showed  them  in  passing  over  and  sparing  their  first-bom, 
when  he  slew  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians.  (Exod.  xii.  12 — 14. 
29, 30 — 61.)  This  festival  was  also  called  the  feast  or  the  days  of 
vxikavened  (mad  (Exod.  xxiii.  15.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Acts  xii.  3.) ;  be- 
cause it  was  unlawful  to  eat  any  other  bread  during  the  seven  days 
the  feast  lasted.  The  name  was  also  by  a  metonymy  given  to  tne 
hinb  that  was  killed  on  the  first  day  of  this  feast,  (Ezra  vi.  20.  Matt. 
xxvL  17.)  whence  the  expressions,  to  eai  the  passover^  (Mark  xiv. 
12.  14.)  and  to  sacrifice  the  passover.  {I  Cor.  v.  7.)  Hence  also 
Su  Paul  calls  Jesus  Christ  our  passover  (ibid.),  that  is,  our  true  pas- 
chal lamb.  But  the  appellation,  passover,  belongs  more  particularly 
to  the  second  day  of  the  feast,  viz.  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
Nisan.^  It  was  ordained  to  be  celebrated  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites.  This  was  an  indispensable  rite  to  be 
deserved  by  every  Israelite,  except  in  particular  cases  enumerated 
in  Numb.  ix.  1 — 13.,  on  pain  of  death  :^  and  no  uncircumcised  per- 
SOD  was  allowed  to  partake  of  the  passover.^  On  this  festive  occa- 
sion, it  was  the  custom  at  Jerusalem  for  tlie  inhabitants  to  give  the 
firee  use  of  their  rooms  and  furniture  to  strangers  at  the  passover. 
This  usage  will  explain  the  circumstance  of  our  Saviour's  sending  to 
a  man  to  prepare  for  his  eating  the  passover,  who,  by  the  relation, 
appears  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  him.  Further,  in  order  to  render 
this  grand  festival  the  more  interesting,  a  custom  was  introduced  in 
the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  polity,  of  liberating  some  crimhia].  By 
whom  or  at  what  time  tliis  practice  originated  it  is  now  impossible  ac- 
curately to  determine  :  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  intro* 
duced  by  the  Romans  themselves,  perhaps  by  Pilate  at  the  com- 

1  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  pp.  182—189.  Jenninge's  Jewish 
Antiqaities,  book  i.  c.  it.  pp.  331,  332.  »      .      »*  i        ^  j- 

2  On  the  true  meaning  of  tlie  word  passover,  Archbp.  Maffoe  has  a  leamed  dis- 
quisition in  vol.  i.  of  his  discourses  on  the  Atonement,  pp.  3(^ — 821.  That  it  wu 
ft  kind  of  foederal  rite  (as  the  Eucharist  also  is)  between  God  and  roan,  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  has  solidly  proved  in  his  "  True  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  chap.  ?i.  pp. 
28—36.  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  of  his  "  Intellectual  System,"  4to.  edit. 

3  That  the  passover  was  a  proper  and  real  sacrifice,  see  largely  proved  by  Archbpy 
Magee  in  the  same  work,  vol.  i.  pp.  297 — 309. 

4  Lev.  xxiii.  6.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Josephus  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  x.  $  6. 

*  la  like  manner,  Dr.  Waterland  has  observed,  a  contempt  and  rejection  of  at 
least  the  thiiig  signified  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  mutt  necessarily 
ezelnde  every  man  from  the  benefits  of  Chritt's  passion  and  death. 

6  So,  in  the  early  agfos  of  Christianity,  no  person  was  permitted  to  come  to  the 
Lord's  Boppor  until  he  had  been  baptised.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  passover  waa 
celebraUd,  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  go  home  the  very  next  morning  if  he  pleas- 
ed (Dent.  xvi.  7l),  of  course  while  the  festival  lasted,  in  ordor  that  those  Jews,  who 
came  from  a  dittanee,  might  return  in  time  for  gettix^f  in  the  harvest.  Michaolis's 
Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  183,  184. 
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menceinent  of  his  procuratorship  of  Judsa,  with  the  penniasioD  of 
Augustus,  in  order  to  gratify  the  Jews  by  showiDg*  them  this  puUic 
markof  respect*^  However  this  may  be,  it  had  become  an  estaUish- 
ed  custom  from  which  Pilate  could  not  deviate  (Matt,  xxvii.  15. 
Luke  xxiit.  17.  John  xviii.  39.),  and  therefore  he  reloctantfy  libe- 
rated the  malefactor  Barabbas. 

As  the  very  interesting  history  of  this  most  solenm  of  all  the  Jewidi 
festivals  is  copiously  related  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Exodus,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  detail  it  again  in  this  place  :  but  as  various  traditknal 
observances  were  in  after  times  added  to  the  Mosaic  precepts  con- 
cerning this  saerifice,  to  which  there  are  manifest  allusions  in  tbe 
New  Testament,  we  shall  trace  them,  as  briefly  as  the  important 
nature  of  the  subject  will  admit,  under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  The 
time  when  it  was  to  be  kept  ;-*2.  The  ceremonies  with  whidi  it 
was  to  be  celebrated  ; — 3.  The  mystical  signification  of  these 
rites. 

1*  Cfihe  time  when  the  passover  was  to  he  kept.  This  festival 
conunenced  on  the  evenmg  subsequent  to  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month  Nisan,  the  first  in  the  Jewish  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  year 
(Exod.  xii.  6.  8.  18.  Levit.  xxiii.  4 — 8.  Numb,  xxviii.  16—27.), 
with  eating  what  was  called  the  paschal  lamb ;  and  it  was  to  continue 
seven  whole  days,  that  is,  until  uie  twenty-first.  The  day  preceding 
its  commencement  was  called  the  preparation  of  the  passover.  (John 
six.  14.)  During  its  continuance  no  leavened  breaa  was  aUowed  to 
be  used ;  hoice  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan  might  wiA 
great  propriety  be  called  (as  we  find  it  is  in  Matt.  xxvi.  17.  Mark 
xiv.  12.^  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  because  the  passover  be- 
gan m  tne  evening.  The  fifteenth  day  however  might  also  be  called 
the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread :'  since,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
computation  of  time,  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  was  the  dawn  or 
b^inning  of  the  fifteenth,  on  which  day  the  Jews  began  to  eat  unlea- 
vened bread.  (Exod.  xii.  18.)  But,  if  any  person  were  prevented 
from  arriving  at  Jerusalem  in  time  for  the  feast,  either  by  any  un- 
eleanness  contracted  by  touching  a  dead  body,  or  by  the  length  of  the 
journey,  he  was  allowed  to  defer  his  celebration  of  the  passover  undl 
the  fiMirteenth  day  of  the  following  month,  in  the  evenmg.  (Numb*  ix. 
10— *12.^  As  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  difilerence  kx  mistake 
might  arise  in  determining  the  new  moon,  so  often  as  such  difierence 
recurred,  there  would  consequently  be  some  discrepancy  as  to  die 
precise  time  of  commencing  the  passover.     Such  a  oiscordaDce 

1  Hottinger  hu  duieiused  the  Tarioua  opinions  on  the  origin  of  this  VM^  ^  * 
dissertation  Dt  ritt  dvmittendi  teum  in  f*sto  Patehatis,  Tempo  Hebrelic.  vol.  iv.  p 
S64.  From  the  Jews  the  custom  proceeded  to  the  Christians;  Valenftinian  ain 
several  other  em]>erors  having  issued  their  edicts  that  some  prisoners  should  be 
liberated  from  their  bonds  at  the  annual  commemoration  dT  our  Bavioor's  resorrec" 
tion.  This  custom  obtained  among  the  Venetians  till  the  ekse  of  Ute  kst  ceoW ' 
but  whether  it  is  still  obeerved,  we  have  not  been  able  to  aaceitttn. 

3  The  fifteenth  day  is  so  called  in  Levit.  zziii.  6.  and  by  JoMpbna,  who  eipt— V 
terms  the  ^econd  day  of  unleavened  bread,  the  azt««Dth  day  of  Ike  mpedt  Aa^ 
Jud.  hb.  m.  c,  X.  §  5. 
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tnight  ettsQjr  arise  between  the  rival  and  hostile  sects  of  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees :  and  such  a  difference,  it  has  been  conjectured,  did  exist 
at  the  time  Jesus  Christ  celebrated  the  passover  with  his  disciples, 
one  whole  day  before  the  Pharisees  ofiered  their  paschal  sacrifice.^ 
Sacrifices  peculiar  to  this  festival  were  to  be  offered  every  day  during 
its  continuance :  but  the  first  and  last  days,  (the  fifteenth  and  twen^- 
first)  were  to  be  sanctified  above  all  the  rest,  by  abstaining  firom  servUe 
labour,  and  holding  a  sacred  convocation.  (Exod.  xii.M5.  Levit 
xxiii.  7,  8.) 

2*  Of  the  ceremonies  with  which  the  passover  was  to  be  celebrated* 
— The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  a  male,  without  blemish,  of  the  first 
year,  either  from  the  sheep  or  the  goats^  (Exod.  xii.  5.) :  it  was  to 
be  taken  from  the  flocks  four  days  before  it  was  killed ;  and  one 
kmb  was  to  be  offered  for  each  family;  and  if  its  members  were 
too  few  to  eat  a  whole  lamb,  two  families  were  to  join  together.  In 
the  time  of  Josephus  a  paschal  society  consisted  at  least  of  ten  per- 
sons to  one  lamb,  and  not  more  than  twenty.^  Our  Saviour's  so- 
ciety was  composed  of  himself  and  the  twelve  disciples.  (Matt  xxvi. 
20.  Luke  xxii.  14.^  Next  followed  the  killing  of  the  passover;  be- 
fore the  exode  of  tne  Israelites  from  Egypt,  this  was  done  in  their 
private  dwellings,  bbt  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  performed  "in  the  place  which  the  Lord  should 
choose  to  place  his  name  there."  (Deut.  xvi.  2.^  This  appears  to 
have  been  at  first  wherever  the  ark  was  depositee,  and  ultimately  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  courts  of  the  temple.^  Every  particular  person 
(or  rather  a  delegate  from  every  paschal  socletyV  slew  his  own 
victim :  according  to  Josephus,  between  the  ninth  nour,  or  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  eleventh^  that  is,  about  sun-set :  and  within 
that  space  of  time  it  was,  that  Jesus  Christ,  our  true  paschal  lamb, 
was  crucified.  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.)  The  victim  being  Killed,  one  of 
the  priests  received  the  blood  into  a  vessel,  which  was  handed  from 
one  priest  to  another,  until  it  came  to  him  who  stood  next  the  altar, 
and  by  whom  it  was  sprinkled  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar.  After  the 
bkxxl  was  sprinkled,  the  lamb  viras  hung  up  and  flayed ;  this  beine 
done,  the  victim  was  opened,  the  fat  was  taken  out  and  consumed 

1  That  a  diiforeiiee  did  exi0t  as  to  the  time  of  beginning  the  paaeorer  is  intimate 
ed  in  John  xiii.  1, 2.  xviii.  S^.  and  ziz.  14.  31.  The  coniecture  above  noticed  was 
made  by  Schohe,  ( ArchiBol.  Hebr.  p.  319.> ;  and  if  it  eoold  be  substantiated,  would 
reconcile  the  Meminff  difierences  occnrrmg  in  the  evangelists  respecting  the  time 
when  Oirist  actual^  celebrated  the  passover.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  collected  the 
principal  opinions  on  this  mnch  contested  point,  in  his  disconrse  on  the  Eucharist, 
pp.  &--24.    See  also  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  c.  iv.  pp.  386—340. 

s  The  Hebrew  word  nr  sen,  means  either  a  lamb  or  a  kid :  either  was  equallf 
proper.  The  Hebrews  however  in  general  preferred  a  lamb.  Theodoret  under- 
stands the  Uw  to  mean,  he  th^  has  a  hunb,  let  him  oiler  it;  but  let  him  that  hat 
none,  o^er  a  kid. 

3  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  e.  ix.  %  3. 

4  The  area  of  the  three  oouxtsof  the  temple,  besides  the  rooms  and  other  jojacei 
in  H,  where  the  paschal  victim  might  be  offered,  contained  unwards  of  435,600 
square  cubits ;  so  that  there  was  ample  room  fiir  more  than  500,000  men  to  be  in 
the  temple  at  the  same  time.    Lamy,  De  Tabemaculo,  lib.  vii.  e.  ix.  %  4,  5. 

^  See  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service,  ch.  xii.  §  5.    (Works,  vol.  L  ppi  967«-4l69.) 
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on  the  altar,  after  which  the  owner  took  it  to  his  own  boose.  The 
paschal  hunb  was  to  be  roasted  vAole^  which  (besides  its  Epical 
meaning  to  be  hereafter  considered)  might  be  ordered  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  at  the  first  passover,  in  order  that  their  culinary  mensik 
might  be  packed  up  ready  for  their  departure  while  the  lamb  wis 
roasting. 

After  the  lamb  was  dius  dressed,  it  was  eaten  by  each  family  or 
paschal  so#ety.^  The  fibst  passover  was  to  be  eaten  standing,  ia 
the  posture  of  travellers,  who  had  no  time  to  lose  ;  and  with  imlear 
vened  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  and  no  bone  of  it  was  to  be  brokeo. 
(Exod.  xii.  8.11.  46.)  The  posture  of  travellers  was  enjoined  them, 
both  to  enliven  their  faitb  in  the  promise  of  their  then  speedy  delive- 
rance from  Egypt ;  and  also,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  begin  their 
march  presently  after  supper.  They  were  ordered,  therefore,  to  eat 
it  with  their  loins  girded  ;  for  as  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  kng 
and  loose  garments,  such  as  are  generally  used  by  the  eastern  oatioos 
to  this  day,  it  was  necessary  to  tie  them  up  with  a  girdle  about  their 
kins,  when  they  either  travelled  or  engaged  in  any  laborious  empby- 
mem.* 

Further,  they  were  to  eat  the  passover  vnth  shoes  on  their  feet^  hr 
in  those  hot  countries  they  ordinarily  wore  sand^,  which  were  a  sort 
of  clogs,  or  went  barefoot ;  but  in  travelling  they  used  shoes,  wUch 
were  a  kind  of  short  boots,  reaching  a  litde  way  up  the  legs.  Hence, 
when  our  Saviour  sent  his  twelve  disciples  to  preach  in  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  designing  to  convince  them  by  their  own  experience  of  the 
extraordinary  care  of  divine  providence  over  ifaem,  that  they  might 
not  be  discouraged  by  the  length  and  danger  of  the  joumies  tfae^ 
would  be  called  to  undertake ;— — on  this  account  he  ordered  dwm 
to  make  no  provision  for  their  present  journey,  particularly,  not  to  take 
shoes  on  then*  feet,  but  to  be  shod  with  sandals.  (Matt.  x.  10.  oomp. 
with  Mark  vi.  9.) 

Again,  they  were  to  eat  the  passover  with  staves  in  their  hands, 
such  as  were  always  used  by  travellers  in  those  rocky  countries,  both 
to  support  them  in  slippery  places,  and  defend  them  against  assaults. 
(Gen.  xxxii.  10.)'  Of  this  sort  was  probably  Moses's  rod  which  he 
bad  in  his  hand,  when  God  sent  him  witii  a  message  to  Pharaoh 
(Exod.  iv.  2.),  and  which  was  afterwards  used  as  an  instrument  in 
working  so  many  miracles.  So  necessary  in  these  countries  was  a 
staff  or  walking  stick  on  a  journey,  that  it  was  a  usual  thing  for  per- 

1  Beaoflobre  aajrs  that  these  sodalities  were  called  brotherhoods,  and  Iho  guests. 
eompaniotu  or  friends  ;  and  that  our  Saviour's  reproof  of  Judas  by  calling  htm 
friend  or  companioii  (Matt.  xxvi.  50.)  was  both  just  and  catting,  because  ne  be- 
traved  him  after  having  eaten  Uie  passover  with  him. 

s  Thus  when  Elisha  sent  his  servant  Gehazi  on  a  message  in  haste,  he  bade  him 
"  gird  up  his  loins,"  2  Kings  iv.  29. ;  and  when  ouf  Saviour  set  about  washing  his 
dwciples*  feet,  <*  he  took  a  towel  and  girded  himaeif,"  John  xiii.  4. 

3  bavid  beautifully  alludes  to  this  custom  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm ;  where 
(v.  4.)  expressing  his  trust  in  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  to  ensJile  himtopsi* 
tranquUly  through  the  article  of  death,  he  exclaims,  VU,  though  f  yfoik  tkraMgk 
tk€  valUy  of  the  shadow  4(f  death,  i  wiU  fear  no  svU :  for  tkou  mrt  with  m^  th 
aoD  and  thy  staff,  they  eotitfort  me. 
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sons  when  tfaey  undertook  long  loumies,  to  take  a  spare  staff  with 
diem,  for  fear  one  should  fail.  When  Christ,  therefore,  sent  his  apos- 
tles on  the  embassjr  above  mentioned,  he  ordered  them  not  to  take 
staves  (Luke  ix.  S.  Mark  vi.  8.),  that  is,  oaly  one  staff  or  walking 
stick,  without  making  provisk)n  of  a  spare  one,  as  was  common  b 
kmg  journies. 

The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened  bread,  on  pain 
<^  being  cut  off  from  Israel,  or  excommunicated ;  though  some  cntics 
uadersUnd  this  of  being  put  to  death.  The  reason  of  this  injunction 
was,  partly  to  remind  them  of  the  hardships  they  had  sustained  in 
Egypt,  unleavened  being  more  heavy  and  less  palatable  than  leavened 
bread ;  on  which  account  it  b  called  the  bread  of  affliction  (Deut. 
xvi.  3.) ;  and  partly  to  commemorate  the  speed  of  their  deliverance 
or  departure  from  thence,  which  was  such,  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
time  to  leaven  their  bread  ;  it  is  expressly  said,  that  their  ^*  dough  was 
not  leav^ed,  because  they  were  dirust  out  of  Egypt  and  could  not 
tarry  (Exod.  xii.  39.) ;  and  on  this  account  it  was  enacted  into  a 
standing  law,  ^'  Thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  bread,  even  the  bread  of 
affliction ;  for  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  Egypt  in  haste."  (Deut.  xvi. 
3.)  This  rite,  therefore,  was  not  only  obsei-ved  at  the  first  passover, 
but  in  all  succeeding  ages.  But  from  the  metaphorical  sense  in 
which  the  term  leaven  is  used,^  this  prohibition  is  supposed  to  have 
had  a  moral  view ;  and  that  the  divine  legislator's  intention  was,  that 
the  Israelites  should  cleanse  their  minds  from  malice,  envy,  and  hy- 
poGrisjr ;  in  a  word,  from  the  leaven  of  Egypt.  In  consequence  of 
this  injunction,  the  Hebrewsj,  as  well  as  the  modem  Jews,  have  always 
taken  particular  care  to  search  for  all  the  leaven  that  might  be  in  their 
houses,  and  to  bum  it* 

The  passover  was  likewise  to  be  eaten  '^  with  bitter  herbs :"  this 
wifi  doubdess  prescribed  as  a  memorial  of  their  severe  bondage  m 
Egypt,  which  made  their  lives  biiier  unto  them ;  and  possibly  also  to 
denote  that  the  haste  in  which  they  departed,  compelled  them  to  ga- 
ther such  wild  herbs  as  most  readily  presented  themselves.  To  Ms 
sauce  the  Jews  afterwards  added  another,  made  of  dates,  raisins,  and 
several  ingredients  beaten  together  to  die  consistence  of  mustard, 
vrbich  is  called  charoseth,  and  is  designed  to  represent  the  clay  in 
f^hich  their  forefrohers  wrought  while  they  were  in  bondage  to  the 
^^gypdans. 

1  liightfbot'fl  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  953,  954.  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  p.  381. 
^  Se9  Matt.  zri.  6.  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians  a  short  time  before  the 
'^^flsover,  exhorts  them  to  cleanse  out  toe  old  leaven  of  lewdness  by  casting  the  in- 
cntnous  person  out  of  the  church ;  and  to  keep  the  feast  (of  the  Lord's  Supper) 
iM  leith  the  old  Uavem  of  sensuality  and  uncleanness,  with  which  they  were  for- 
merly corrupted,  neither  toiih  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  hut  with  the 
^i^Uavened  bread  (or  qualities)  of  sincerity  and  truth,  Mackniffht  on  1  Cor.  t.  7, 
& ;  who  observes,  that  it  is  probable  from  this  passAge  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
l»gan  very  early  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  with  peculiar  solemnity,  annually 
«&the  day  on  which  the  Redeemer  suffered,  which  was  the  day  of  the  Jewish  pass- 
•'^,  called'  in  modem  language  Easter.  It  is  with  beautifhl  propriety  therefore 
^tliis  passage  of  St.  Paul  is  mtroduced  by  the  Anglicttieharch  among  the  oeea- 
"■noU  venielM  for  Saster  Soaday. 
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It  was  further  prescribed,  that  thej  should  eat  the  fiedi  of  die  hob, 
witfaout  breaking  any  of  bis  bones.  (Exod*  xii.  46.)  This  the  htter 
Jews  understand,  not  of  the  smaller  bones,  but  oiilj  of  ihe  greaser, 
which  had  marrow  in  them.  Thus  was  this  rite  also  intended  to  de* 
note  their  being  in  haste,  not  having  time  to  break  the  bones  and  suck 
out  the  marrow.  But  it  had  likewise  a  tjrpical  meaning,  of  whkh  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice  horeafier. 

Lasdy,  it  was  ordered  that  nothing  of  the  pasefaal  lamb  shoaU  re- 
main till  the  morning;  but,ifitwerenotaIleaten,itwastobeooBsniiied 
by  fire.  (Exod.  xii.  10.)  The  same  law  was  extended  to  all  eudia- 
ristical  sacrifices  (Lev.  xxii.  30.) ;  no  part  of  which  was  to  be  left,  or 
set  by,  lest  it  should  be  corrufKed,  or  converted  to  any  pntfaoe  or 
common  use,-— an  injunction  which  was  designed  no  doubt  to  mainlain 
the  honour  of  sacrifices,  and  to  teach  the  Jews  to  treat  with  reverence 
whatever  was  consecrated  more  especially  to  die  service  of  God. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  first  paasover  was 
celebrated  by  the  Israelites ;  for,  after  they  were  settled  in  the  hmd 
of  Canaan,  they  no  k>nger  ate  it  standing,  but  the  guests  reclined  on 
their  left  arms  upon  couches  placed  round  the  table.  (John  xiii.  22.) 
This  posture,  according  to  the  tahnudical  writers,  was  an  emblem  ol' 
that  rest  and  freedom  which  God  had  granted  to  the  children  of  Israel 
by  bringing  them  out  of  Egypt  This  custom  of  reclimng  at  taUe, 
over  one  another's  bosom,  was  a  sign  of  eqwdky  and  strict  union  among 
the  guests.^ 

Dr.  Ughtfoot  has  collected  from  the  Talmud  a  variety  of  paasages 
relative  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  the  passover ;  fifom  wUch 
we  have  abridged  the  foUowing  particular,  as  they  arecaicidaiedaMr 
terially  to  illustrate  the  evangelical  hi^ry  of  our  Lord's  last  pasBOver, 
recorded  in  Matt  xxvi.  Mark  xiv.  Luke  xxii.  and  John  xiii. 

(1.)  The  guests  being  placed  around  the  table,  they  mingled  a  o^i 
of  wine  with  water,  over  which  the  master  of  the  family  (or,  if  two  or 
more  families  were  united,  a  person  deputed  Sat  the  purpose)  ga^e 
thanks,  and  then  drank  it  off.  The  thanksgiving  for  me  wine  was  to 
this  effect,  ''Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  who  haH  created  the  frvk  if 
the  vine  f  and  for  the  day,  as  foDows — ^'  Blessed  be  thou  far  ttw 
^ood  day,  and  far  this  holy  convocation,  tohieh  thou  hast  given  us  far 
joy  and  r^oicing  I  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  in&o  hast  sandfitd  Is- 
rael and  the  times  /"  Of  these  cups  of  wine  they  drank  four  'm  the 
course  of  the  ordinance. 

(2.)  They  dien  washed  their  hands,  after  which  the  table  was  ior- 
nished  with  the  paschal  lamb,  roasted  whole,  with  bitter  herbs,  tnd 
with  two  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  together  with  the  remains  of  die 
peace-offerings  sacrificed  on  the  preoedmg  day,  and  the  charosedi,  or 
thick  sauce,  above  mentioned. 

(3.)  The  officiator,  or  person  preadmg,  then  took  a  small  piece 

1  This  cuMom,  BeaiMobre  well  obMrres,  will  esqilaiii  oovenl  pMnfw  of  Scrip- 
^re,  pwrticulorly  those  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Abraham's  boiom  (Lvika  rn. 
^.),  and  of  the  son's  beinff  m  Me  h^tmu  ^f  the  father,  (John  1 18.  ooiiip»rt4  «w 
PhU.  ii.  6.  and  John  xiU.  &,) 
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of  salad,  and  having  blessed  God  for  creating  the  fruit  of  the  ground, 
he  ate  it,  as  also  did  the  other  guests:  after  which  all  the  dishes 
were  removed  from  the  table,  that  the  children  might  inquire  and  be 
instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  feast.  (Exod.  xii.  25,  26.)  The  text 
OD  which  they  generally  discoursed  was  Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 11.  In  like 
manner  our  Saviour  makes  use  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, to  declare  the  great  mercy  of  God  in  our  redemption ;  for  it 
Aowt  forth  the  Lard's  death  tiU  he  come  to  judge  the  world.  The 
'^continual  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  benefits  we  receive  thereby,"  which  has  been  observed  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  is  a  permanent  and  irrefragable  argu« 
ment  for  the  reality  of  that  "  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  obla- 
Boo,  and  satisihction  for  tbe  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  which  was  made 
by  Jesus  Christ  "  by  his  one  oblation  of  himself"  upon  the  cross ;  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour, 
and  the  vicarious  nature  of  his  death. 

(4.)  Then  replacing  the  supper,  they  explained  the  import  of  the 
bitter  herbs  and  paschal  lamb  :  and  over  the  second  cup  of  wine  re- 
peated the  hundred  and  thirteenth  and  hundred  and  fourteenth  psalms, 
with  an  eucharistic  prayer. 

(5.)  The  hands  were  again  washed,  accompanied  by  an  ejacula- 
tory  prayer ;  after  which  the  master  of  the  house  proceeded  to  break 
and  bless  a  cake  of  the  unleavened  bread,  wliich  he  distributed  among 
the  guests,  reserving  half  of  the  cake  beneath  a  napkin,  if-  necessary, 
Cdr  the  aphicomenj  or  last  morsel ;  for  the  rule  was,  to  conclude  witli 
eating  a  small  piece  of  tbe  paschal  Iamb,  or,  after  tbe  destruction  of 
the  temple,  of  unleavened  bread.  In  like  manner  our  Lord,  upon 
instituting  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  wliich  was  prefigured 
by  the  passover,  took  bread ;  and  having  blessed  or  given  thanks 
to  God,  he  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  discl^es,  saying,  Take,  eat^ 
this  is  m  body,  which  is  given  for  you*  This  do  in  remembrance 
of  me,  (Matt.  xxvi.  26.  Mark  xiv.  22.  Luke  xxii.  19.  1  Cor.  xi. 
23,  24.)  In  the  communion  service  of  the  Anglican  church,  the 
spirit  and  design  both  of  the  type  and  antityne  are  most  expressively 
condensed  bto  one  point  of  view  in  the  following  address  to  the 
communicant : — TjtKE  and  eat  this  in  remembramvr  that  Christ 
died  for  tseej  and  feed  upon  him  in  thy  heart  by  faith,  irith 
thtmh^iving. 

(6.)  They  then  ate  the  rest  of  the  cake  with  the  bitter  herbs,  dip- 
ping the  bread  into  the  charoseth,  or  sauce,  above  mentioned.  To 
this  practice  the  evangelists  Matthew  (xxvi.  21 — ^25.)  and  Mark  (xiv. 
18 — ^21.)  manifestly  allude  :  and  into  this  sauce  our  Saviour  is  sup- 
posed to  have  dipped  the  sop  which  he  gave  to  Judas.    (John  xiii. 

(7.)  Next  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  peace-offerings  which  had  been 
sacrificed  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  then  the  flesh  of  the  paschal 
iamb,  which  was  followed  by  returning  thanks  to  God,  and  a  second 
^asMng  of  hands. 

(8.)  A  third  cup  of  wine  was  then  filled,  over  which  they  blessec' 

vol..  lu.  40 
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God,  or  said  grace  after  meat  (whence  it  was  called  fbe  cup  oflim- 
ing)y  and  drank  it  off.  To  this  ctrcamstance  Saint  Pan!  particularly 
alludes  when  he  says, — The  cur  of  blessing  tMch  toe  bless,  is  it  not 
the  eammunion  .of  the  blood  of  Christ.  (1  Cor.  x.  16.)  It  wasalsa 
at  tins  part  of  the  paschal  supper  that  our  IjorAtook  the  cup,  sa/iang, 
This  is  the  jfEW  TESTjsMEjrr  (rather  covenant)  ix  mt  blqov,  tohsth  it 
shed  for  you,  and  for  many,  for  the  remissiom-  of  s/jvs.  (L^ike  xxS. 
20.  Matt.  xxvi.  27.)  The  cup  here  is  put  for  wine  ;  and  covenant 
is  put  for  the  token  or  sign  of  tne  covenant.  The  wine,  as  represent- 
ing Christ's  bloody  answers  to  the  blood  of  the  passover,  which  typi- 
fied it ;  and  the  remission  of  sins  here,  answers  to  the  passing  over 
there,  and  preserving  fix>m  death.^ 

'9.)  Lastly,  a  fourth  cup  of  wine  was  fiBed,  called  the  cup  of  the 
eJ :  over  it  they  completed,  either  by  singing  or  recitatUNi,  the 
great  hallel,  or  hymn  of  praise,  consisting  of  psafans  cxv.  to  cxrSi. 
inclusive,  with  a  prayer,  and  so  concluded.*  In  Eke  manner  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples,  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn,  departed  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  (Matt.  xxvi.  30.  Mark  xiv.  26.) 

3.  With  regard  to  the  mystical  signification  of  the  passovefy  we 
know  generally  from  Saint  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  7. J  who  calls  Jesus  Christ 
our  passover,  that  this  Jewish  sacrament  haa  a  typical  reference  to 
him  :  but,  concerning  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  type  and 
antitype,  learned  men  are  not  agreed.  Godwin^  has  enumerated 
thirteen  points  of  coincidence ;  Dr.  lAghttooi,^  seventeen  ;  and  Keach,* 
nineteen.  The  most  judicious  view  of  this  subject  which  we  have 
seen  is  that  of  Herman  Witsius,*  who  has  treated  it  under  four  ge- 
neral heads,  viz.  the  person  of  Christ, — ^liis  sufferings, — Uie  fruits  or 
effects  of  them, — and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  made  partakers  of 
them.    The  following  particulars  are  abridged  from  this  eminent  divine. 

1  Clarke  on  the  Eucharist)  p.  39.  On  this  part  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  the  following  admirable  remarks.  "  This  is  my  H^oi 
^f  ike  Kew  Testament.  Not  only  the  s^  of  the  covenant,  hut  the  sanction  of  tht 
new  covenant.  The  end  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  the  confirming  of  a  new  <»«. 
The  confirmation  of  the  old  covenant  was  by  the  hlood  of  hulls  aim  ^oats  (Eiod. 
xziv.  Heb.  ix.),  because  blood  was  still  to  be  shed  :  the  oonfirmation  ofUie  new  was 
bv  a  cup  of  wine ;  because  under  the  new  covenant  there  is  no  furtber  shedding  of 
blood.  As  it  is  here  said  of  the  cup,  This  cup  is  the  Jiew  Testament  in  mu  Uood; 
•o  it  mi^ht  be  said  of  the  cu:^  of  blood.  (Ezod.  xxiv.)  That  cup  was  the  Oli  Tes- 
tament m  the  blood  of  Christ :  there  all  the  articles  of  that  covenant  being  retd 
over,  Moses  sprinkled  all  the  people  with  blood,  and  said,  This  is  tht  hlood  eftki 
covenant  which  God  hath  made  with  you  ;  and  thus  that  old  covenant,  or  testioioDy, 
was  confirmed.  In  like  manner,  Qirist,  having  published  all  the  articles  of  tbe 
new  covenant,  he  takes  the  cup  of  wine,  and  gives  them  to  drink,  and  aaifJif  This 
is  the  New  Testament  in  mv  Mood^  and  thus  the  new  covenant  wis  established."— 
(Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  200.)    Hor.  Hob.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  27. 

2  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service,  c.  xiii.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  t)59— 967.)  See  ■!» 
Mr.  Ainsworth's  learned  and  interesting  notes  on  Exod.  xii.  in  his  Annotatiow  co 
the  Pentateuch. 

3  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  pp.  114,  115. 

4  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  1008,  10C». 

ft  Keach's  Key  to  Scripture  Metaphors,  pp.  979, 960.  dd  ddit    Sea  also  M'BwtB 
on  the  Typos,  pp.  148—152. 
^  Witsius,  de  (Economia  FoBderam,  lib.  iv.  e.  9.  Beotkms  zzzT.-*lviii.  er  Yol  iw 
p.  275— 383.  of  the  Engtish  translation. 
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Firstj  The  person  of  Christ  wza  typified  by  the  pasdbal  lamb. 

On  which  account,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  tlie  lamb  of  the  daily 

s^cri&ce,   he  is  often  represented  under  the   emblem  of  a  lamb. 

<»   Behold  the  lamb  of  God,"  saith  John  the  Baptist..  (John  i.  29. 

3  6.)     The  fitness  and  propriety  of  this  type»  or  emblem,  consists 
*  Y^^^y  ^  some  natural  properties  belonging  to  a  lamb,  and  partly 

\\a  some  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  paschal  lamb.  A  lamb  being, 
perhaps,  the  least  subject  to  choler  of  any  animal  in  the  brute 
creation,  was  a  very  proper  emblem  of  our  Saviour's  humility  and 
meekness ;  and  of  his  inoffensive  behaviour  (Matt.  xi.  29.) ;  for  he, 
by  whose  precious  blood  we  were  redeemed,  was  "  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot"  (1  Pet.  i.  19.) :  and  likewise  of  his  ex- 
emplary patience  and  submission  to  his  father's  will,  under  all  his 
sufferings,  and  in  the  agony  of  death  ;  for  though  he  wus  oppressed^ 
amid  affiictedy  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  (Isa.  liii.  7.)  By  bis  al- 
imighty  power  he  could  have  delivered  himself  out  of  the  hands  of 
bZls  enemies,  as  he  had  done  on  former  occasions  (Luke  iv.  29,  30. 
John  viii.  59.) ;  but  behold  the  lion  of  the  ttibe  of  Judah  now 
transformed  into  a  lamb,  by  his  obedience  to  his  father's  will,  and 
compassion  to  die  souls  of  men.  There  were  also  some  circum* 
stances,  peculiar  to  the  paschal  lamb,  which  oHstributed  to  its  fitness 
and  propriety  as  a  type  and  emblem  of  Christ ;  such  as  its  being  or- 
dered to  be  free  from  all  blemish  and  natural  defect,  that  it  might  the 
beaer  represent  the  immaculate  Son  of  God,  who  was  made  without 
sin,  aud  never  did  any  iniquity  (Heb.  vii.  26.) ;  that  it  was  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  flock,  therein  representing  that  divine  person,  who, 
in  order  to  his  being  made  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  did  first  become 
one  of  us  by  taking  our  flesh  and  blood,  and  was  made  in  all  things 
like  to  his  brethren.  (Heb.  ii.  14.  17.)  The  paschal  lamb  was  to 
be  a  male  of  tlie  first  year,  when  the  flesh  was  in  the  highest 
state  of  perfection  for  food  ;  more  fidy  to  represent  the  child  that 
toai  to  be  born^ — the  son  that  was  to  be  given  (Isa.  ix.  6.)  to  us, 
and  the  excellency  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  to  offer  for  us,  after  he 
had  lived  a  short  life  among  men.  Once  more,  the  paschal  lamb 
was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  flock  four  days  before  it  was  sacrificed. 
This  circumstance,  if  we  understand  it  of  such  prophetic  days  as 
are  mentioned  in  tlie  fourth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  is  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  Christ,  who  left  liis  mother's  house  and  family,  and 
engaged  publicly  in  his  office  as  a  Saviour,  four  years  before  his 
deatli. 

Secondly^  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  also  typified 
by  the  paschal  lamb  in  various  particulars.  For  instance,  that 
lamb  was  to  be  killed  "  by  the  whole  assembly  of  the  congregation 
of  Israel^  {Exod.  xii.  6.) ;  and  so  the  whole  estate  of  the  Jews, 
the  priests,  scribes,  elders,  rulers,  and  the  populace  in  general, 
(compare  Mark  xiv.  43.  with  Luke  xxiii.  13.)  conspired  in  the 
death  of  Christ.  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  killed  by  the  effiisioa 
of  its  blood,  as  pointing  out  the  manner  of  Christ's  death ;  in  which 
there  was  an  eflSision  of  blood  on  the  cross.    It  was  to  be  roaste'* 
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with  fire,^  as  representbg  its  antiQrpe  enduring,  on  oar  account,  the 
fierceness  of  God's  anger,  which  is  said  to  ^^  bum  like  fire."  (Psil. 
faccxix.  46.  Jer.  iv.  4.)  Hence  that  complaint  of  our  suffering 
Saviour  in  the  prophecy  concerning  him  in  the  twenty-second  psabn, 
'^  My  heart  is  like  wax,  it  is  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels,  mj 
strength  is  dried  up  like  a  potsherd,  and  my  tongue  cleaveth  to  my 
jaws."  (Psal.  xxii.  14,  16.)  There  was  further,  a  remarkable  cor- 
respondence between  the  type  and  the  antitype  with  respect  to  die 
place  and  time  in  which  each  was  killed  as  a  sacrifice.  The  pbce 
was  the  same  as  to  both,  namely  ^^  the  place  which  the  Lord  shooU 
choose  to  put  his  name  there,"  which,  irom  the  reign  of  David  was 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  time  was  also  the  same,  fin:  Christ  suflfered  his 
agonies  on  the  same  ei^ening  on  which  the  passover  was  celebrated: 
and  his  death  took  place  the  next  day,  between  the  two  evenbgs 
according  to  die  most  probable  interpretation  of  that  phrase,  namely, 
between  noon  and  sun-set. 

Thirdly,  Several  of  the  fruits  and  consequences  of  the  death  of 
Christ  were  remarkably  m>ified  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb ; 
such  as  protection  and  salvation  by  his  blood,  of  which  the  q»rmkfiog 
of  the  door-posts  witli  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  and  the  safety  which 
the  Israelites  by  that  means  enjoyed  from  the  plague  that  spte&i 
through  all  the  families  of  the  Egyptians,  was  a  desimed  and  illustri- 
ous emblem.  It  is  in  allusion  to  diis  type,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
called  ihe  blood  of  sprinkling.  (1  Pet.  i.  2.  Heb.  xii.  34.)  Lnme- 
diately  upon  the  Israelites  eating  the  first  passover,  they  were  de- 
livered  irom  their  Egyptian  slavery,  and  restored  to  full  liber^,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  for  many  years ;  and  such  is  the  fruit 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  m  a  spiritual  and  much  nobler  sense,  to  aii 
that  believe  in  him ;  for  be  hath  thereby  "obtained  etemd  redemption 
for  us,"  and  "  brought  us  into  the  gferious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God."  (Heb.  ix.  12.  Rom.  viii.  21.) 

Fourthly,  The  manner  in  which  we  are  to  be  made  partakers  of 
the  blessed  fruits  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  were  also  represented 
by  lively  emblems  in  the  passover,  namely,  by  the  sprinkfing  of 
the  blood  of  the  lamb  on  the  door-posts,  and  by  eating  its  oesfa. 
The  door-post  may  be  understood  to  signify  the  heart  of  man,  which 

1  Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  ceotnxy,  in  hi< 
conference  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  has  the  following  remarkable  passage :  ^  Thi« 
lamb,"  says  he,  "  which  was  to  be  entirely  roasted,  was  a  symbol  of  the  puniib- 
ment  of  the  cross,  which  was  inflicted  on  Christ.  For  the  lamb  which  was  roaatad 
was  so  placed  as  to  resemble  the  fiffure  of  a  cross ;  with  one  spit  it  was  pierceil 
longitudinally,  from  the  tail  to  the  head ;  with  another  it  was  tramfixed  throofb 
the  shoulders,  so  that  the  fore  legs  became  extended."  Vid.  Just.  Martyr!  Open 
ab  Oberthur,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  "  To  some  this  may  appear  trifling  ;  but  it  has  seemed 
right  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  typify  the  most  interesting  erents  by  emblems,  o^ 
comparatively  less  moment.  Ho  is  sovereign  of  his  own  waya,  and  he  ehooMt 
oilen  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  not  only  bv  the  foolishness  of  preaching, 
but  also  by  the  various  means  he  employs  to  bring  about  the  great  purposes  of  bt^ 
grace  and  justice.    The  manner  of^this  roasting  was  certainly  singular ;  and  of 


ihe  fact  we  cannot  doubt,  for  Trypho  himself  neither  attempted  to  ridicub  nor 
deny  it."  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Discourse  on  the  Eucharist,  p.  32.  For  an  interetfUn^ 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  modern  Jews  celebrate  the  paaM>ver,  see  Mr 
Allen  9  Modern  Judaism,  pp.  380-^385. 
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is  die  gate  or  door,  by  which  the  King  of  gloiy  is  to  enter  (Psal. 
xxiv.  7.)  ;  and  which  is  as  manifest  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  the  veiy 
doors  of  our  houses  are  to  any  one  that  passes  by  them.  (1  Sam.  xvi. 
7.)  The  sprinkfing  of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts  may  dierefore 
s^ufy  the  purifying  of  the  heart  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  which  he 
purchased  for  us  by  his  blood.  This  seems  to  be  the  apostle's  allu- 
sion in  die  following  expression,  Having  your  hearts  sprinkled  from 
an  evil  conscience.  (Heb.  x.  22.) 

By  eating  die  flesh  of  the  lamb,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  since  Christ  himself  has  expressed 
saving  feith  in  him  by  the  metaphor  of  eating  his  flesh,  probably  in 
refierence  to  the  passover.  (John  vi.  53.) 

It  is  worthy  of  our  notice,  that  the  lamb  was  to  be  roasted  whole, 
and  was  to  be  all  eaten,  and  none  of  it  left :  which  may  fidy  signify, 
diat,  in  order  to  our  obtaining  the  benefits  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  we 
most  receive  him,  submit  to  him,  and  trust  him  in  all  his  characters 
and  offices,  as  our  prophet,  our  priest,  and  our  king  ;  nor  are  we  to 
expect  that  he  will  redeem  and  save  us  from  the  wrath  to  come,  if 
we  will  not  at  present  have  him  to  reign  over  us. 

The  passover  was  to  be  eaten  with  bitter  herbs ;  which,  besides 
its  being  an  intended  memorial  of  the  afflictions  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  may  fitly  signify,  that  repentance  for  sm  must  accompany 
Eddi  in  Christ ;  and  also,  that,  if  we  are  partakers  of  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  passion,  we  must  expect,  and  be  content,  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure partakers  likewise  of  bis  su^ridgs.  To  this  purpose  the  aposde 
speaks  of  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings  (Phil.  iii.  10.),  and  else- 
where observes,  that  tf  v^e  suffer  with  hintj  we  shall  also  reign  wUh 
kirn.  (2  Tim.  ii.  12.) 

The  passover  was  also  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened  bread  ;  which 
St.  Paul  interprets  to  signify  sinceritv  and  purity  of  heart  in  opposi- 
tion to  malice,  wickedness,  and  falsehood,  and  which  must  necessarily 
accompany  faith  in  Christ  in  order  to  his  being  our  passover,  that  is^ 
our  protection  from  the  wrath  of  God,  and  our  Redeemer  from  spirit- 
ual bondaee  and  misery.   (1  Cor.  v.  7,  8.) 

It  was  furdier  ordered,  that  in  eating  the  paschal  lamb  they  should 
^^oot  break  a  bone  of  h ;"  a  circumstance  in  which  there  was  a  re- 
markable corre^ndence  between  the  type  and  the  antitype.     (John 
m.  33.  36.)    There  is  evidendy  more  lancy  than  jud^ent  in  that 
mystical  interpretation,  which  some  have  put  on  this  circumstance ; 
Vrho  by  the  bones  understand  those  secrets  of  God,  or  those  hard 
^ttd  difficuh  things  in  the  divine  counsels,  which  we  are  not  able  to 
comprehend,  and  of  which  we  should  therefore  be  humbly  content 
^o  be  ignorant,  without  too  curiouslj^and  anxiously  searching  into 
^em ;  according  to  the  advice  of  Moses,  '*  Secret  things  belong  to 
the  Lord  our  God,  but  those  which  are  revealed,  to  us  and  to  our 
^ifaildren  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law."    (Deut. 
:xxix.  29.) 

None,  who  were  legally  unclean  and  polluted,  might  eat  the  pass- 
over;  which  may  further  hint  to  us  diat  purity  and  holiness  are 
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neoessaxy  and  incumbent  on  all  that  would  partake  of  the  benefit  of 
Christ's  sacrifice ;  for  whai  JfeUowikip  Jiath  righteousness  teith  mh 
righteousness  ?  what  communion  haih  light  with  darkness  ?  what  war 
cord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  (2  Cor.  vi.  14,  15.) 

The  Israelites  were  to  eat  tneir  first  passover  in  the  habh  and 
posture  of  travellers ;  which,  in  the  mystical  sense,  may  signify,  that 
such  as  enter  into  covenant  with  God  through  Christ,  must  be  re- 
solvied  upon,  and  ready  to  go  forth  to,  every  duty  to  which  he  ouj 
call  them.  They  are  not  to  consider  this  world  as  their  home ;  but, 
remembering  that  they  are  travelling  towards  heaven,  they  are  id 
bear  that  blessed  world  much  upon  their  thoughts,  aad  to  be  diKgent 
in  preparing  for  their  entrance  into  it.  To  thb  purpose  are  we  ex- 
horted ^'  to  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  minds  and  to  be  sober ;''  lo  '^stand, 
having  our  loins  girded  about  with  truth ;''  and,  ''  as  jnlgriiBs  and 
su-angers,  to  abstain  firom  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  sooi" 
(Ephes.  vi.  14.  1  Pet.  ii.  11.)  In  aU  these  expressions,  there  seems 
to  be  some  reference  to  the  habit  and  posture  of  the  Isnefoes  at  tbe 
first  passover. 

They  were  to  eat  the  passover  in  haste ;  and  thus  we  must  "flee 
for  refuge  U>  lay  bold  on  the  hope  set  before  us"  (Heb.  vi.  18.); 
we  must  not  delay  and  trifle,  but  '^  etve  diligence  to  make  our  call- 
ing and  election  sure"  (2  Pet.  i.  10.)  ^  ibr  the  kingdom  of  heaves 
is  said  to  ''  suffer  violence,  and  the  viokot  take  it  by  force."  (Malt, 
xi.  12,^ 

In  the  last  place,  the  Israelites  were  to  eat  the  passover.  each 
family  in  their  own  house;  and. none  might  go  out  of  the  boase 
any  more  that  night,  lest  the  destroyii^  angel  should  meet  aad 
kill  him.  By  the  houses  may  be  undersU)od  the  church  of  Christ, 
in  which  only  we  are  to  expect  commumon  with  tim  and  salvaboo 
by  him ;  and  having  entered  into  it,  we  must  not  go  out  agua,  to 
we  be  condemned  as  apostates.  (Heb.  vi.  4 — 6.  x.  39.  2  Pet.  i 
20,  21.) 

On  the  second  day  of  the  festival  (the  sixteenth  o£  the  mootb 
Nisan)  was  oflered  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  bariey-harvesi, 
which  vras  usually  ripe  at  this  season,  as  a  gcftteful  acknowledgiDeoi 
of  the  goodness  of  God,  in  bestowing  upon  them  both  the  fonner 
and  Uie  htter  rams  (Jer.  v.  24.),  and  also  of  his  ri^t  to  confer  or 
withhold  them  as  he  pleases.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  particular 
sacrifice,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  detailed  in  Levit.  xxiii* 
9—14. 

VI.  The  second  of  the  three  grei^  Jewish  festivab  was  the  ve^^ 
OF  PENTCCOST,  which  is  called  by  various  names  in  the  sacred  wnt- 
ings;  as  the /ca*<  of  weeks  (Bkod.  xxxiv.  22.  Deut.  xvi.  10.  1^ 
because  it  was  celebrated  seven  weeks  or  a  week  of  weeks  after  w 
first  day  of  unleavened  bread  ; — ^tbe  feast  of  harvest  (Exod.  xxn'- 
16.),  and  also  the  day  rffirH-firuits  (Numb,  xxviii.  26.),  because  on 
this  day  the  Jews  ottered  thank^vings  to  God  fcMr  the  bounties  oi 
harvest,  and  presented  to  him  me  fcst-firuits  of  the  wheat-harvest, 
in  bread  baked  of  the  new  com.  (Exod.  xxiii.  16.  Lev.  xxiii.  14- 
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21.  Numb,  xxviii.  26--*-3l.)  The  form  of  thanksgiving  for  this  occa- 
sion is  given  in  Deut.  xxvi.  5-— 10.  On  this  day  also  was  commemo* 
rated  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  Greek  word  Pentecost, 
Uhnvta^Tii  (Acts  ii.  1.  XX.  16.),  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  kept  on  the  Jiftieth  day  after  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread.  The  number  of  Jews  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  this  joyous 
occasion  was  very  great.^  Thb  festival  had  a  typical  reference  to 
the  miracubus  efiusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  apostles  and 
first-fi-uits  of  the  Christian  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (corres- 
ponding with  our  Whit-Sunday),  an  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.^ 

VII.  The  FEAST  or  tabernacles,  like  the  preceding  festival, 
eoDtinued  for  a  week.  It  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the 
dweUing  of  the  Israelites  in  tents  while  tliey  wandered  id  the  desert. 
(Lev.  xxiii.  34.  43.)  Hence  it  is  called  by  St.  John  the  feast  of 
ten48  (tfwivwriryia,  John  vii.  2.)*  It  is  likewise  termed  the  feast  of 
ii^aAerings.  (Exod.  xxiii.  16.  xxxiv.  22.)  Further,  the  design 
of  this  feast  was,  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  fruits  of  the  ^ne,  as 
weJl  as  of  other  trees,  which  were  gathered  about  this  time,  and 
also  to  impk)re  his  blessing  upon  those  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
felLowing  were  the  principal  ceremonies  observed  in  the  celebration 
of  diis  feast. 

1.  During  the  whole  of  this  solemnity  they  were  obliged  to  dwell 
m  tents,  which  antiendy  were  pitched  on  the  flat  terrace-like  roofs  of 
their  houses.   (Neh.  viii.  16.) 

2.  Besides  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices,  there  were  several  extra- 
ordinary ones  offered  on  this  occasion,  which  are  detailed  in  Numb. 
xxix. 

3.  During  the  continuance  of  this  feast,  they  carried  in  their  hands 
branches  of  palm*trees,  olives,  citrons,  myrtles,  and  willows  (Levit. 
xxiii.  40.  Neh.  viii.  15.  2  Mace.  x.  7.);^  singing  Hosanna,  save  1 
beseech  thee  (Psal.  cxviii.  25.),  in  which  words  Uiey  prayed  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  These  branches  also  bore  the  name  of 
Hosonna,  as  well  as  all  the  days  of  the  feast.  In  the  same  manner 
was  Jesus  Christ  conducted  into  Jerusalem  by  the  believing  Jews, 
iri)o,  considering  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  expressed  their 
boundtess  joy  at  finding  in  him  the  accomplishment  of  those  petitions, 
which  tbey  had  so  often  offered  to  God  for  his  coming,  at  the  feast 
of  tabernacles.  (Matt.  xxi.  8,  9.)  During  its  continuance,  they 
walked  in  procession  round  the  altar  with  the  abovementioned  branches 
in  their  hands,  amid  the  sound  of  trumpets,  singing  Hosanna ;  and  on 

^  Acts  ii.  9 — 11.    JoMphus,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  $  1. 

s  Sehnhii  Archsol,  Hebr.  pp.  ^^1 — 32t).  Lamy*s  Apparatus  Biblicos,  vol.  i.  p. 
179.  LiffhtfooC'a  Works,  V(A.  i.  p.  (HiO.  Michaelis's  Commentliies,  ▼ol.  iii.  p.  184. 
Aelandi  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  472. 

3  A  ninilar  appellstion  is  giren  by  Josephnt,  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  ad.  c.  5.  (  5.  Ub.  viii. 
c.  4.  Jl. 

^  Lamy  adds,  that  the  Jews  tied  these  branches  with  gold  and  silver  strings,  or 
wkh  ribands,  and  did  not  lay  them  aside  the  whole  day ;  carrying  them  into  their 
mriugo2oes,  aad  keeping  them  by  them  while  they  were  at  their  prayers.    App. 
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the  last  or  seventh  day  of  the  feast,  they  compassed  the  ahar  seven 
times.  This  was  called  the  Great  Hosamia.  To  this  hist  ceremonf 
St  John  probably  alludes  in  Rev.  vii.  9,  10.  where  he  deseribes  dK 
saints  as  standing  before  the  throne  ^^  clothed  trith  tMU  rfies,  mi 
palms  in  their  hands;  and  sayings  Salvation  to  our  OodtMAsiuA 
upon  the  throne^  and  unto  the  Lamb.^ 

4.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ceremonies  performed  at  this  feast, 
was  the  libation  or  pouring  out  of  water,  drawn  from  the  fauotaia  or 
pool  of  Sibam,  upon  the  altar.'  As,  according  to  Ae  Jews  them- 
selves, this  water  was  an  emblen^of  the  holt  spirit,  Jesus  Christ 
manifestly  alluded  to  it,  when  he  "  cried,  saying,  ]^  any  man  iMnt^ 
let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink,^  (John  vii,  37.  39.) 

No  festival  was  celelnrated  with  greater  rejoicings  than  this,  wUdi 
Josephus  calb  ^*  a  most  holy  •  and  most  eminent  feast."*  Dmciv, 
music,  and  feasting  were  Ae  accompaniments  of  thb  festini,  to- 
gether with  such  brilliant  illuminations  as  lighted  the  whole  citj  of 
Jerusalem.  These  rejoicings  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  court  of  the  women,  in  order  that  they  might  be  partakers  of  the 
general  hilarity.^ 

VUI.  To  the  three  grand  annual  festivals  above  described,  Moses 
added  two  others,  which  were  celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  tboogh 
the  presence  of  every  male  Israelite  was  not  absolutely  required. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  feast  of  trumpets,  and  was  heU  on  the 
first  and  second  days  of  the  noonth  Tisri,  which  was  the  commeoce- 
ment  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Hebrews :  this  feast  derived  its  oame 
from  the  blowing  of  trumpets  in  the  temple  with  more  than  usual  so- 
lemnity. (Numb.  xxix.  1.  Levit.  xxiii.  24.)  On  this  festival  tber 
abstained  from  all  labour  (Levit.  xxiii.  25.),  and  ofiered  particular 
sacrifices  to  God,  which  are  described  in  Numb.  xxix.  1 — 6. 

IX.  The  other  feast  abovementioned  was  the  fast  or  riASt  op 
EXPIATION,  or  DAY  OF  ATONEHENT ;  which  day  the  Jews  observed 
as  a  mast  strict  fast,^  abstaining  from  all  ser\ile  work,  taking  so 
food,  ajid  afflicting  their  souls.  (Levit.  xxiii.  27 — 30.)  Of  all  the 
sacrifices  ordained  by  tlie  Mosaic  law,  the  sacrifice  of  the  atoneoKBt 
was  the  most  solemn  and  important :  it  was  o&red  on  tbe  teoth 

1  See  p.  41.  supra,  where  this  ceremonj  is  described. 

9  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c.  iv.  ^  1.  The  greatness  of  these  rejoicings,  sad  their  Up- 
peninv  at  the  time  of  vintage,  led  Tacitus  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  wenttx^- 
tomed  to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus.  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  (torn.  iii.  p.268.edit.  Bipoo^) 

3  Schulzu  Archipol.  Heb.  pp.  323—026.  Relandi  Antiq.  Hcb.  p.  477.  Retai 
Antiq.  Heb.  pp.  134,  135.  Litfhtfbofs  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  964.  vol.  ii.  pp.  ^-^ 
Leusden's  Pnilologus  Habneo-Mixtus,  p.  2{^.    Uaiiner*s  ObsarvaiioiiSy  vol.  i.  p- 1^- 

4  The  Jewish  fasts,  whether  pablic  or  private,  were  distingai^Md  bj  ^"^f^ 
sible  mark  of  grief;  the  people  being  clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes  ^^*^^^^^ 
their  heads,  downcast  countenances,  rent  garments,  aad  (on  public  occaAom)  *wi 
loud  weeping  and  iupplicaUon.  (2  Sam.  ziii.  19.  Psal.  xzzv.  13.  Isa.  Iviit&  ^^ 
u.  10.  Joel  i.  13, 14.  ii.  12, 13.)  At  these  times  they  abstained  from  ^<^ 
evening.  The  sanctimonious  Phariseos  (who,  besides  the  regular  ^0*"^  Tf? 
twice  a  week,  Luke  zviii.  12.)  afiected  the  utmost  humility  and  devotion,  dwV"'' 
ing  their  fiuses  and  avoiding  every  appearance  of  neatness ;  against  this  c^^"*^.?"! 
Lord  cautions  his  disciples,  in  Matt.  vi.  16,  17.  See  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Heb.  o"  »■* 
passage,  and  also  on  Matt.  u.  14.,  and  Luke  xviii.  12.    Josephos,  Ant  Jad-  W»  "** 
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4sf^fhe  moDdi  Hsri,  by  the  high  priest  alone,  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  nation.  "  On  this  day  onJy,  m  the  course  of  tlie  year,  was 
the  hi^  priest  permitted  to  enter  the  sanctuary,^  and  not  even  then 
.  without  due  preparation,  under  pain  of  death  ;  all  others  being 
excluded  j6om  the  tabernacle  during  the  whole  ceremony.  (Levit. 
rvi.  2—17.)  Previously  to  his  entrance  he  was  to  wash  himself  in 
water,  and  to  put  on.  the  holy  linen  garments,  with  the  mitre ;  and 
ID  bring  a  young  bullock  into  the  outer  sanctuary,  and  present  it 
before  the  Lord  to  be  a  sin-ofiering  for  himself  and  hb  household, 
including  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  a  ram  also  for  a  burnt-o&r* 
ii^.  (xvi.  3,  4.)  Next,  he  was  to  take  two  young  goats,  and  present 
them  before  the  Lord,  at  the  door  of  the  tabemable,  to  be  a  sin- 
offering  for  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  and  a  ram  also  for 
a  faumt-o^ring.   (jcvi.  6.)    He  was  then  to  cast  lots  upon  the  two 

Cts,  which  of  them  should  be  sacrificed  as  a  sin-offering  to  the 
xi,  and  which  dbould  be  let  go  for  a  scape-goat  into  the  wilder- 
ness. 

'^  After  this,  he  was  first  to  sacrifice  the  bullock  as  a  sin-offering 
ibr  himself  and  his  household,  and  to  take  some  of  the  blood  into 
the  inner  sanctuary,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  censer  with  incense  burn- 
ing, kindled  at  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  and  to  sprinkle  the 
blood  with  his  finger  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  before  it,  seven 
tioies,  to  inurify  it  firom  the  pollution  it  might  be  supposed  to  have 
oontracted  iCrom  bis  sins  and  transgressions  during  the  preceding 
year.  He  was  then  to  sacrifice  the  allotted  goat  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  to  enter  the  inner  sanctuary  a  second  time,  and 
to  sprinkle  it  with  bk)od  as  before,  to  purify  it  firom  the  pollution 
of  the  people's  sins  and  transgressions  of  the  foregoing  year.  After 
which,  he  was  to  purify,  in  like  manner,  the  tabernacle  and  the 
ahar.  He  was  next  to  bring  the  live  goat,  and  lay  both  his  hands 
upon  its  head,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities,  transgressions, 
aod  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel, .  putting  them  upon  the  head  of 
tbe  goat,  and  then  to  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  person 
flUo  the  wilderness,  to  bear  away  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  to  a 
Jand  of  separatioa,  where  they  should  be  remembered  no  more. 
A^r  this  atonement  he  was  to  put  off  his  linen  garments,  and 
^^ve  them  m  the  sanctuary,  and  to  wash  himself  again  in  Water,  and 
Ptit  on  his  usual  garments;  and  then  to  offer  burnt-ofiferings  for 
himself  and  for  the  people,  at  the  evening  sacrifice.    (Lev.  xvi.  3 

'^  The  whole  of  this  process  seems  to  be  tpical  or  prefigurative 

j^  f  the  grand  atonement  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world 

'^y  Jesus  Christ,  the  high  priest  of  our  prof ession  (Heb.  iii.  1.),  and 

^  remarkable  analog  thereto  may  be  traced  in  the  course  of  our 

^x>rd's  ministry.     He  be^n  it  with  personal  purification  at  his  bap- 

^:::^sra,  to  JidJU  all  legal  righteousnea.     (Matt.  iii.  13 — 15.)    Imme- 

^^^iately  after  his  baptism,  he  was  led,  by  the  impulse  of  the  holt 

^      t  Whan  the  Ubernade  was  to  be  remoTed,  and  set  up  again,  the  inner  aancta 
^^ty  might  safely  be  entered,  but  not  at  other  times. 

roL.  ni.  41 
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smfr,  flrto  the  wilderness,  as  the  true  scape-foot,  who  bort  mmf 
mtr  infirmiiie9t  and  carried  off  our  dtstuses,  (isa.  Bii.  4—6.  Milt 
via.  17.)  Ininiediately  before  has  crucifixion^  he  was  agtkiedj  and 
Mi  9md  wu  eaxeeding  tarraw^  unto  death,  when  he  was  to  be  made 
a  sin-ofieriif  like  the  allotted  goat  (Psal.  xl.  12.  Isa.  liii.  7.  Ifatt. 
xxvi.  38.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Heb.  i.  3.) ;  and  his  gweat,  a$  great  ir^ 
of  bloody  faBing  to  ihegromrid,  corresponded  to  the  sprmllk^  of  die 
Qiercy-seat  (Luke  xxii.  44.V ;  and  when,  to  prepare  for  the  sMrifice 
of  himself,  he  consecrated  niinself  in  prayer  to  God  (John  xvn.  1— 
5.  Matt.  xxvi.  39*-46.) ;  and  then  prayed  for  fas  houseboMt  bis 
aposdes,  and  disciples  (John  xvii.  6—9.),  and  for  all  iiiture  bdieven 
on  him  by  their  fHeaclung.  (John  xvii.  20—- 26.)  He  put  off  bi$ 
garments  at  his  cnici6xion,  when  he  became  the  sin-ofering  (P^. 
xxii.  18.  John  xix.  23,  24.);  and,  as  our  spiritual  high  priest,  entered 
once  for  aH  into  the  most  holy  place,  heaven,  to  make  intercession 
with  God  for  all  his  faithfiil  foflowers.  (Heb.  vit.  24—-^.  ix.  7— 
15.)  Who  died  for  our  sins^  and  rose  a^ainfor  owr  justifioahmP^ 
(Rom.  \v.  2d.) 

X.  Besides  the  annua)  festivals  above  described,  the  Jews  in  htcr 
times  introduced  several  fast  and  feast  days  m  addlhion  to  those  iosii- 
tnted  by  Moses.  The  two  principal  festivals  of  this  kind  were  the 
feast  of  purim,  and  dmt  of  the  dedication  of  the  second  temple. 

The  FSAST  OF  PuiuM,  or  of  Lots^  as  the  word  signifies,  \ii  cek^ 
brated  on  tbcf  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  month  of  Adar  (or 
of  Ve^Adar  if  it  be  an  intercalary  year),  in  commemoration  of  the 

Eovidential  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  cruel  macbiaaiioDS  of 
aman,  who  bad  procured  an  edict  from  Artaxerxes  to  extirpate 
them.  (Esth.  iii^— 4x.)  On  this  occasion  the  entire  book  of  E^ber 
is  read  in  the  synagogues  of  the  modem  Jews,  not  oat  of  a  printed 
copy,  but  from  a  roll  which  generally  contains  this  book  alone.  AH 
Jews,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age,  who  are  able  to  attend^  axe 
required  to  come  to  this  feast,  and  to  join  in  the  reading,  for  the  bet- 
ter preservation  of  the  memory  of  this  important  fact.  When  the 
roll  is  unfdded,  the  chazan  or  reader  says,  **  Blessed  be  God,  the 
King  of  the  world,  who  hath  sanctified  us  by  his  precepts,  and  coo- 
manded  us  to  read  the  MegiUah !  Blessed  be  Uod,  who  m  diose 
days  worked  miracles  for  our  fathers  !**  As  often  as  the  name  of 
Haman  occurs,  the  whole  congregation  clap  their  hands,  stamp  with 
their  feet,  and  exclaim,  '^Let  his  name  oe  blotted  out!  May  tbe 
memory  of  the  wicked  rot !''  The  children  at  the  same  time  biss, 
and  strike  k>udly  on  the  forms  with  litde  wooden  hammers  made  (or 
the  purpose.  When  the  reader  comes  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  chapters,  where  the  names  of  Haman's  ten  sons  occur,  be  pro- 

II  III  ...     W  M-  !■   ■■      ■       ■■<  ■     ■■»■■■■     .^W^W^^^^M^^^— »1^^^1^— ^^1.^        I  *■ 

1  Dr.  Hales's  Analysit,  toI.  iL  book  i.  ro.  874.  276.  See  ilao  Jeattiaf's  MiA 
Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  viii.  pp.  378 — 388.  Lightfoot's  Works,  voL  L  pp.  961, 9^ 
Relaodi  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  491.  et  seq.  SchubBii  Archsol.  Hebr.  pp.  99S---334.  Tte 
typical  reference  of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  this  day  ie  diecooaid  at  eonulDtUi 
Inigth  by  Wiuius,  De  O&con.  F<ed.  lib.  iv.  c.  tL  or  vol.  U.  pp.  dl3-4Bl.  oftlw 
Bnglisk  translation.  On  the  manner  in  which  thia  iast  is  obeinred  by  the  fioden 
Jewi,  fee  AUen'a  Modem  Judaim,  pp.  391-«4»9. 
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imuices  them  widi  great  rapkl^  and  in  one  bnettfa,  to  intiinate 
that  they  were  aU  banged,  and  expired  in  the  same  moment,  b 
tiost  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the.  book  of  Esther,  the  ten  names 
ocMrtained  in  the  chapters  just  mentioned  are  written  under  each  other 
in  ten  Unes,  no  other  word  being  connected  with  them,  in  (under  to 
exhibit  the  manner  in  which  they  were  hanged,  viz.  on  a  pole  fift^ 
eobits^  that  is,  seventy-five  feet  high ;  each  of  the  brothers  being 
immediately  suspended,  the  one  under  the  other,  in  one  perpendicu- 
lar line. 

When  the  chazan  has  finished  the  reading,  the  whole  congregation 
exclaim^— ^  Cursed  be  Haman  !*-^Blessed  be  McH'decai !  Cursed  be 
Zere^  ! — Blessed  be  Esther !  Cursed  be  all  idolaters  !-^Blessed  be 
•11  the  Israelites !  And  blessed  likewise  be  Harboiiah,  at  whose  in- 
stance  Haman  was  hanged  !"  In  order  to  heighten  the  general  joy 
on  this  festival,  Buxtorf  relates  that  some  Jews  wore  party-coloured 
garments,  and  young  foxes'  tails  in  ^ir  hats,  and  ran  about  the 
sjrna^ogue  exciting  the  congregation  to  laughter !  Further,  to  excite 
and  mcrease  mirdi,  the  men  and  women  exchange  apparel;  this, 
though  positivdy  forbidden  by  the  law,  they  consider  innocent,  and 
diowable  on  this  festive  occasion,  which  is  a  season  of  peculiar  gaiety* 
Alms  are  given  to  the  poor ;  relations  and  friends  send  presents  to 
each,  other ;  and  all  furnish  their  tables  with  every  luxury  they  can 
cooHnand.  These  two  days  are  the  bacchanalia  of  the  modem 
Jews ;  who  think  it  no  ^n  to  indulge  themselves  largely  in  their  cupe, 
some  of  them  indeed  to  intoxication,  in  memory  of  Esdier's  banquet 
of  wine ;  at  which  she  succeeded  in  defeating  the  sanguinary  designs 
of  Haman.^ 

XI.  The  FfiAST  OF  DJBBicATioN  (mentioned  in  John  x.  22.)  was 
iQsdtuted  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  in  imitation  of  those  by  Solomon 
and  Ezra,  as  a  grateful  memorial  of  the  cleansing  of  the  second 
temfrfe  and  altar,  after  they  had  been  profaned  by  Antiocbus  Epi- 
phanes.  (1  Mace.  iv.  62 — 59.)  It  commenced  on  die  twenty-fifth 
of  the  month  Cisleu,  corresponding  widi  our  December,  and  lasted 
eight  days.  This  festival  was  also  called  the  feast  of  ItghUy  because 
the  Jews  illuminated  their  houses  in  testimony  of  tneir  joy  and 
^dness  on  this  very  important  occasion.^  The  whole  of  tliis  feast 
was  spent  in  singing  hymns,  offering  sacrifices,  and  every  kind  of  diver- 
^D  r  It  was  celebrated  with  much  solemnity  in  the  time  of  Josephus. 

Besides  these  two  festivals,  we  find  several  others  incidentally 
mentioned  m  the  Old  Testament,  as  being  observed  by  the  Jews  in 
later  ages,  though  not  appointed  by  Moses.  Such  are  the  fast  of 
the  fourth  raon£,  on  account  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaidaeans  (Jer.  lii.  6,  7.) ;  the  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  on  account 
of  their  burning  -the  temple  and  city  (2  Kings  xxv.  8.) ;  and  tliat 

t  Buxtorf  de  Synagog.  Jud.  cap.  xxix.  Iken.  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  336 — ^338.  Schulzii 
Aichisol.  Hebr.  pp.  334,  335.  Allen's  Modern  Jadaism,  p.  405.  Dr.  Clarke*fl 
Coomientary  on  Esther. 

*  Jo0ephu8»  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xii.  c.  vii.  $  6,  7. 

3  Schulxii  Archieol.  Hebr.  pp.  335, 336.  Lamy ,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  Lightfoot's  Workj^, 
▼oL  i  pp.  246.  97D.  vol.  u.  pp.  576. 1033.  1039.    KeUndi  Anti^.  Heb.  p.  534. 
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oftliearv«itbflMKith,oD  acccNmt  of  tfae  murder  of  GedaGah  (2KiQp 
zx?.  25.) :  and  tbe  fast  of  the  teotb  nMXith,  when  the  BaDyknin 
army  commenced  tbe  si^e  of  Jerusalem*  (Jer.  lii.  4.)  AU  these 
fasts  are  enumerated  together  in  Zech.  viii.  19.;  and  to  them  we 
may  perhaps  add  the  xylophoriaj  or  feast  of  wood-offering,  when  the 
people  brought  and  offered  large  quantities  of  wood  for  the  use  of  the 
ahar :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the  dme  of  Nehe- 
miah  (z.  34.),  in  whose  praises,  on  this  occasioo,  tbe  Jews  larg^y 
expatiated,  and  related  several  wonderful  tales  concerning  him  and 
the  fire  lighted  upon  the  altar.  (2  Mace.  i.  18—22.) 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  annual  festivak  noticed  in  the  sacred 
writings,  that  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention  :.  the  Jews  hare 
various  others  of  more  modem  bstitutioo  which  are  here  designedlj 
omitted.  We  therefore  proceed  to  notice  those  eztraordinaiy  festi- 
vals which  were  only  celebrated  after  the  recurrence  df  a  certaia 
ncunber  of  years.     The  first  of  these  was, 

XII.  The  sabbatical  teaju  For,  as  tbe  seventh  day  of  tbe 
week  was  consecrated  as  a  day  of  rest  to  man  and  beast,  so  this 

Sve  rest  to  die  land;  which,  during  its  continuance,  was  to  fie 
low,  and  the  <^  sabbath  of  the  land,"  or  its  spontaneous  produee, 
was  dedicated  to  charkable  uses,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  servants  of 
the  family,  by  the  way-faring  stranger,  and  by  the  cattle*  (Lerit 
XXV.  1 — 7.  £xod.  xxiii.  11.)  'Jniis  was  also,  the  year  of  rdeasc 
from  personal  slavery  (Exod.  xxi%  2.),  as  well  as  of  the  remissioD  of 
debts.  (Deut.  xv.  1,  2.)  Beausobre  is  of  opinion  that  the  fie- 
quent  menticMi  made  in  the  New  Testament,  of  me  remissbn  of  siiis, 
is  to  be  understood  as  an  allusion  lo  the  sabbatical  year.  In  order 
to  guard  against  famine  on  this  and  the  ensuii^  year,  God  was 
graciously  pleased  to  promise  a  triple  jproduce  of  the  lands  opoa 
the  sixth  year,  sufficient  to  supply  tne  mhabitants  till  tbe  firuits  or 
harvest  sown  in  the  eighth  year  were  ripe.  (Levit.  xxv.  2 — ^20.^  TUs 
was  a  singular  instittition,  peculiar  to  a  theocracy.  And  the  breach 
ci  it  was  among  the  national  sins  that  occasioned  the  captivity,  dnt 
the  land  miight  etij9U  her  sabbatki,  of  which  she  had  been  denauded 
by  the  ret^ellion  of  the  inhabitants.^  (Leviu  xxvi.  34.  2  ChroD. 
xxxvi.  21.) 

XIII.  The  JUBILEE  was  a  mxxe  solemn  sabbatical  year,  held 
every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  every  iintp-iuDe 
years,  or  the  fiftieth  current  year.  (Levit.  xxv.  8 — 10.)  Concerning 
the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  jobd  (whence  our  jubilee  is  de- 
rived) learned  men  are  b^  no  means  agreed ;  the  most  probable  of 
these  conflicting  opinioos  is  that  of  Calmet,  who  deduces  it  from  die 
Hebrew  verb  jabid^  to  recal,  or  bring  back ;  because  estates,  &c. 
that  had  been  alienated  were  then  brought  back  to  their  origioal 
owners.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  meanmg  of  the  word,  as 
understood  by  the  Septuagint  translators,  who  render  the  Hebrew 

1  SdnikU  Archeol.  Hebr.  pp.  337—339.  Michaelis^s  Gonuneiitarias,  toL  i  p- 
^.et  seq.  LtRttdtm,  PhUol.  Hohr.  Mixt.  p.  307.  RaUnd't  Mtiq.  H«br.  p.  5S< 
Dr.  HalM*s  Anmlysia,  vol.  u.  book  i.  p.  278. 
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vrotAjiAd  hy  o^Mi^,  retHMtion,  and  by  Jose(diiiSy  who  says  Oat  ksig- 
nified  Hberty.^ 

This  festival  commenGed  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  in 
die  evening  of  the  day  of  atonement  (Levit  xxv.  9.) :  a  time,  Bshop 
Patrick  remarks,  peculiar^  well  chosen,  as  the  Jews  would  be  bel- 
ter disposed  to  forgive  their  brethren  their  debts  when  they  had 
been  imploring  pardon  of  God  for  their  own  transgressions.  It  was 
proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  trumpet  throughout  the  whole  land,  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement.  All  debts  were  to  be  cancelled ;  all 
slaves  or  captives  were  to  be  released.  Even  those  who  had  volun- 
tarily relmquished  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  their  six  years'  ser- 
vice, and  whose  ears  had  been  bored  in  token  of  their  perpetual 
servitude,  were  to  be  Uberated  at  the  jubilee  :  for  then  they  were  to 
frodaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land^  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  (Levit.  xxv.  10.)  Further,  in  this  year  all  estates  that  had 
been  sold,  reverted  to  their  original  proprietors,  or  to  the  families 
to  which  they  had  originally  belonged;  thus  provision  was  made, 
that  BO  fismuly  should  be  totally  ruined,  and  doomed  to  perpetual 
poverty :  for  the  family  estate  could  not  be^  alienated  for  a  longer 
period  than  fifty  years.  The  value  and  purchase-money  of  estates 
therefore  dimmished  in  pn^pcmion  to  the  near  approach  of  the  jubilee. 
(Levit.  xxv.  15.)  From  this  privilege,  however,  houses  in  walled 
towns  were  excepted :  these  were  to  be  redeemed  within  a  year, 
otherwise  they  belonged  to  the  purchaser,  notwithstanding  the  jubilee, 
(v.  30.)  During  this  year,  as  well  as  m  the  sabbatical  year,  die 
gnxmd  also  had  its  rest,  and  was  not  cultivated.' 

The  law  concerning  the  sabbadcal  year,  and  especially  the  year 
of  jubilee,  aiibrds  a  decisive  proof  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses. 
No  legislator,  unless  he  were  conscious  that  be  was  divmely  inspired, 
would  have  committed  himself  by  enacting  such  a  law :  nor  can  any 
tUng  like  it  be  found  among  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  of  any 
other  nations,  whedier  antient  or  modem.  ^' How  incredible  is  it, 
d>at  any  legislator  would  have  ventured  to  propose  such  a  hv  as  this, 
except  in  consequeni^  of  the  follest  conviction  on  both  sides,  that  a 
peculiar  providence  would  constantly  facilitate  its  execution.  When 
this  law,  therefore,  was  proposed  and  received,  such  a  conviction 
must  have  existed  in  both  the  Jewish  legislator  and  the  Jeinsh  peo- 
ple. Since  then,  nothing  could  have  produced  this  convicion,  but 
the  experience  or  the  belief  of  some  such  miraculous  interposition 
as  the  history  of  the  Pentateuch  details,  the  very  existence  of  this 
law  is  a  standing  monument  that,  when  it  was  given,  the  Mosaic 
miracles  were  fully  believed.  Now  this  law  was  coeval  with  the 
witnesses  themselves.  If  then  the  facts  were  so  plain  and  public, 
that  those  who  witnessed  them  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  their 


1  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  iii.  c.  zii.  ^  a 

s  Schulzii  Archeol.  Hebr.  pp.  341 — 344.  Relandi  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  529.  Jeiuiiiun's 
Jewish  Antiq.  book  iii.  ch.  x.  pp.  397 — 400.  Leusden,  Philol.  HennDO-Mht.  p7509. 
Michaclia's  Coomieiitaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  376-^386. 
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I  or  wioBoaioas  ntture,  the  reaStj  of  ifae  Mosak  mir&cks  ii 
clear  and  undeniable."^ 

Tbe  reasoD  and  desigo  of  the  law  of  the  jnbQee  was  fiaztly  politi« 
<sd  and  pardy  Qr{iical.  It  was  poHiiealy  to  prereot  tbe  too  great  of- 
presaion  of  the  poor  as  weU  as  their  liabSity  to  perpetual  daverj. 
Dj  this  means  the  rich  were  prevented  from  accumulating  lands 
iqpoB  landS)  and  a  kind  of  equaJi^  was  preserved  tfarou^  afl  the 
fiunilies  of  Israel.  Never  was  diere  any  people  so  eflectually  secure 
of  their  liberty  and  property,  as  die  Israelites  were :  God  not  ooljr 
engagiog  so  lo  protect  those  invaluable  blesangs  by  his  providence, 
that  diqr  should  not  be  taken  away  fiom  them  by  others ;  but  pro- 
vidingy  b  a  particular  manner  by  Ais  law,  that  they  should  not  be 
thrown  away  through  their  own  foil^ ;  dnce  the  property,  vAiA 
every  nan  or  family  had  in  their  dividend  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
could  not  be  sold  or  any  way  aEenated  ibr  above  half  a  century.  Bj 
ibis  means  also  tbe  distmction  of  tribes  was  preserved,  in  respect 
both  to  their  families  and  possessions ;  for  this  law  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  keep  genealogies  of  their  families,  that  they  might 
be  able  when  there  was  occasicm,  (m  the  jubilee  year,  to  prove  Aeir 
right  to  the  inheritance  of  their  ancestors.  By  this  means  it  was 
certainly  known  from  what  tribe  and  family  the  Messiah  s{ri]de. 
Upon  which  Dr.  Allix  obsenws,  ^t  God  did  not  sufl^r  them  t£> 
coBtinae  in  captivity  out  of  their  own  land  for  the  space  of  two 
jubilees,  lest  l^  that  means  their  geneak>gies  should  be  k)st  or  con- 
ibunded. 

A  further  civil  use  of  the  jubilee  might  be  for  die  easier  computa- 
tkm  of  time.  For,  as  the  Greeks  computed  by  olympiads,  tbe  Ro- 
mans by  lustra,  and  we  by  centuries,  the  Jews  probably  reckoned  bv 
jubilees;  and  it  might  be  one  design  of  this  institution  to  mark  out 
these  laige  portions  of  time  for  the  readier  computation  of  succes- 
sive ages.    , 

There  was  also  a  t3rpical  design  and  use  of  the  jubilee,  whidi  is 

Kinted  out  by  die  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  says  in  reference  to  tbe 
essiafa,  ^*tbe  spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  tbe 
Lord  bath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  he 
hath  seat  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liber^  to 
the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound, 
to  prodaim  tbe  aoceptxible  year  of  tbe  Lord.''  (Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2.) 
Where  "the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,"  when  "  lib«rty  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  captives,"  and  "  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  tnem 
that  were  bound,"  evidendy  refers  to  the  jubilee  ;  but,  in  the  pro- 
pbedc  sense,  means  the  Goepel  state  and  di^asatbn,  which  pro- 
claims spiritinil  liberty  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  «id  die 
liberty  oi  retunodng  to  our  own  possession,  even  the  heavenly  inherit- 
ance, to  which,  having  incurred  a  forfeiture  by  sin^  we  had  lost  all 
right  and  claim. 
That  our  Lord  began  his  public  ministry  on  a  jubilee.  Dr.  Hales 

K  Dr.  Gr%Te8*0  Lactarts  on  th*  PwtatMeh,  vol.  i.  p.  f71. 
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thinks,  is  evident  from  his  declaration  "The  Lobd  hadi  anointed  me 
fas  THE  Christ)  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor :  be  bath  $ent  me 
hs  SHILOH,  *  THE  APosTLs')  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim 
aeliverance  to  the  captives,  and  restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind  ;  to 
set  at  liberty  the  bruised ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
LOiu).*'i  (Luke  iv.  18,  19.) 

1  Dr.  HalM's  An&lysis,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  279.  LightfooVs  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^19. 
The  best  practical  illustration  we  have  seen,  of  the  analogy  between  the  Mosaic 
rabiiea  and  the  Gospel,  is  to  be  found  in  the  reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Clftudiu 
Buchukan's  *'  Three  Sermons  on  the  Jubilee,"  celebrated  on  the  ^^tfa  October, 
1609,  on  the  occasion  of  oar  late  venerable  Sovereign's  entering  on  the  Miotic 
jear  of  his  reign. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
SACKED  OBLIGATIONS  AND  DUTIES. 

SECTION  I. 
OF  OATHS  AND  VOWS. 

Oatht.^-U.  Mature  of  Vows — haw  far  acceptable  to  God.-^ 

Remmtes  essential  to  the  validiitf  of  a  Vow, — ^IV.  Different 

sorts  ofVowSp — 1.    The  Cherem  or  irremissible  Vow. — 2.  Other 
Vows  thai  mighi  be  redeemed.^ — Cfthe  JVazareate, 

I.  X  HE  person,  wbo  confirmed  his  assa-doii  by  a  voIimtaTy  OoA, 
pronounced  the  same  whh  his  right  band  elevateid.  Sometimes  die 
swearer  omitted  the  imprecation,  as  if  he  were  afraid,  and  shuddered 
to  utter  it,  although  k  was,  from  other  sources,  suffidmitiy  weB  under- 
stcxid.  ((Jen.  xiv.  22,  23.  Ezek.  xvii.  18.)  Sometimes  die  impreca- 
tion was,  as  follows ;  **  This  and  more  than  this  may  God  do  to  me." 
(2  Sam.  iii.  9.  35.  Ruth  i.  17.  1  Kjngs  ii.  23.  2  Kings  vi.  31 
oometimes  the  swearer  merely  said ;  ^^  Let  God  be  a  witniess  f* 
sometimes  affirmed  saying ;  ^^A  surety  as  God  livethJ*  (Jer.  xlii.  5. 
Ruth  iii.  13.  1  Sam.  xiv.  45.  xx.  3.  21.) 

The  remarks  which  have  now  been  made,  arnrfy  to  the  person,  who 
uttered  the  oadi  tumself  of  his  own  accord.  When  an  oath  was  es- 
aeted^  whether  by  a  judge  or  another,  the  person  who  exacted  it  put 
the  oath  in  form  ;  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  put,  reiqMsnded  by 
saying,  JOK*  |pK,  so  let  it  be:  or  gave  his  response  in  other  expres- 
sbns  or  like  import,  such  as  tfu  et^at.  (Numb.  v.  19—22.  1  nongs 
xxii.  16.  Deut.  xxvii.  15 — ^26.)  Sometimes  the  exacter  of  die  oadi 
merely  used  the  folbwing  adjuratkm,  viz.  I  adjure  you  by  the  Uring 
God  to  answer f  whether  thss  ^dng  be  so  or  not.  And  the  person 
sworn  accordingly  made  answer  to  the  point  inquired  of.  (Numb.  v. 
22.  Matt.  xxvi.  63.)  It  diould  be  remarked  here,  though  the  knaar 
iary  of  assent  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  to  an  oath  was  frequently 
AMEN,  AM£N,  that  this  formulary  did  not  always  imply  an  oedi,  but,  in 
some  instances,  was  merely  a  protestatkm.  As  the  oath  was  an  ap- 
peal to  God  (Lev.  xix.  12.  Deut.  vi.  13.),  the  taking  of  a  false  oath 
was  deemed  a  heinous  crime,  and  perjury,  accordingly,  was  IcMrbiddeo 
in  those  words.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  cfthe  Lord  1%  GM  t» 
vam,  that  is,  shalt  not  call  God  to  witness  in  pretended  coofirmatiao 
of  a  falsehood.  (Exod.  xx.  6.) 

It  was  a  common  thing  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  to  swear 
by  the  life  of  the  king  (Gen.  xE.  15.):   and  dus  practice  prevailed 
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subsequently  among  the  Hel^rews.  {I  Sam.  xxv.  26-  2  Sam.  xi.  11. 
xiv.  19.  comp.  Psal.  Ixiii.  11.)  The  Hebrews  also  swore  by  cities 
and  consecrated  places,  such  as  Hebron,  Shilo,  and  Jerusalem.  A 
person  sometimes  swore  by  hitnself  and  sometimes  by  the  life  of  the 
person  before  whom  he  spoke,  viz.  ^  by  myself  Tg^fij  ^fj*  ^V  ^^^^j 
or  by  thy  life.  (1  Sam.  i.  26.  2  Kings  ii.  2.  Gen.  xlii.  16.  Josh.  vii. 
8.  /udg.  Fi.  13.  15.  1  Kings  iii.  17.  26.)  In  some  instances,  persons 
adjured  otiiers  by  the  beasts  of  the  field  (Sol.  Song,  ii.  7.),  a  sort  of 
adjuration,  which,  to  the  present  day,  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
writings  of  tlie  Arabian  poets.^ 

'  The  Jews,  b  the  time  of  Christ,  were  in  the  habit  of  swearing  by 
the  aliar^  by  Jerusalem^  by  heaven,  by  the  eartli,  by  themselvesj  by 
their  headsy  by  the  gold  of  the  temple^  by  sacrifices^  8tc.  Because 
the  name  of  God  was  not  mentioned  in  these  oaths,  they  considered 
them  as  imposing  but  small,  if  any  obligation.^  And  we,  accordingly, 
find,  that  the  Saviour  takes  occasion  to  inveigh,  in  decided  terms, 
against  such  arts  of  deception.  (Matt.  v.  33 — 37.  xxiii.  16—22.)  It 
is  against  oaths  of  this  kind,  and  these  alone,  (not  against  an  oath  ut- 
tered in  sincerity,)  that  he  expresses  his  displeasure,  and  prohibits 
diem.  This  is  clear,  since  he  himself  consented  to  take  upon  him 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath  (Matt.  xxvi.  63.) ;  and  since  Paul  himself, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  utters  an  adjuration.  Compare  Rom.  ix. 
1.  2  Cor.  i.  23. 

In  the  primitive  periods  of  their  history,  the  Hebrews  religiously 
observed  an  oatli,  (Josh.  ix.  14,  15.)  but  we  find,  that,  in  later  times, 
they  were  often  accused  by  the  prophets  of  perjury.  After  the  Cap- 
tivity, tlie  Jews  became  again  celebrated  for  the  scrupulous  obser- 
vance of  what  they  had  sworn  to,  but  corruption  soon  increased 
among  them:  they  revived  the  old  forms,  the  words  without  the 
meaaing ;  and  acquired  among  all  nations  tlie  reputation  of  perju- 
rers.^ 

II.  A  vow  is  a  religious  engagement  or  promise  vduntarily  under* 
taken  by  a  person  towards  ^mighty  God.  "  Unless  the  Deity  has 
expressly  declared  his  acceptance  of  human  vows,  it  can  at  best  be 
but  a  very  doubtful  point,  whether  they  are  acceptable  in  his  sight; 
and  if  they  are  not  so,  we  cannot  deduce  from  tliem  tlie  sliadow  of  an 
obligation ;  for  it  is  not  firom  a  mere  ofFet.  alone,  but  from  an  offer  of 
one  party,  and  its  acceptance  by  another,  diat  the  obligaUon  to  fulfil 
an  engagement  arises.  The  divine  acceptance  of  vows,  we  can  by 
no  means  take  for  granted ;  considering  that  fix)m  our  vows  God  caa 
derive  no  benefit,  and  that,  in  general,  they  are  of  just  as  little  use  to 
man.'**  In  Matt.  xv.  4---6.  and  Mark  vii.  9 — 13.  Christ  himself 
ncytices  the  vow  of  Korban  (already  considered),  which  was  common 


1  Comalt  the  Koran,  Surm  Izzzv.  1-^.    Ixxzvi.  1.  11—13.    Izzziz.  1—4.  iz.  1 
-4.  xci.  f— «.  &c.  ..        s 

9  Maitialis  Epigramat.  XI.  95. 

3  Mr.  Upham^sTranslatioii  of  Jahn's  ArchflBolog^ia  Biblica,  pp.  494, 495. 

4  MichBflli0*9  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moeea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  263—266. 
VOL.  m.  42 
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in  his  drae,  and  by  which  a  man  consecrated  what  be  was  bound  to 
apply  to  the  support  of  bis  parents ;  and  he  declares  it  to  be  so  imfn- 
ous  that  we  cannot  possibly  hold  it  to  be  acceptable  to  God«  In  dia 
Mew  Testament,  no  vows  whatever  are  obligatory,  because  God  has 
no  where  declared  that  he  will  accept  them  from  Christians.  Bkit  the 
people  of  Israel  had  such  a  declaration  from  God  hhnself ;  although 
even  they  were  not  counselled  or  encouraged  to  make  vows.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  declaration,  the  vows  of  the  Israelites  were  bindkig ; 
and  that  not  only  in  a  moral  view,  but  according  to  the  national  hw ; 
and  the  priest  was  authorised  to  enforce  and  e^imate  their  fulfilment. 
The  principal  passages  relating  to  this  point,  are  Lev.  xxvii.  Numb. 
XXX.  and  Deut.  xxiii.  18.  21,  22,  23. 

III.  In  order  to  render  a  vow  valid,  Moses  requires, 

1.  That  it  be  actually  uttered  with  the  moviA,  and  not  merely 
made  b  the  heart.  In  Numb.  xxx.  3.  7.  9.  13.  and  Deut.  xxiii.  24. 
be  repeatedly  calls  it  the  expression  of  the  lips^  or,  what  has  gone  forth 
from  the  mouth ;  and  tlie  same  phrase  occurs  in  Psalm  Ixvi.  14*  Uj 
therefore,  a  person  had  merely  made  a  vow  in  his  heart,  widiout  let'* 
ting  it  pass  his  lips,  it  would  seem  as  if  God  would  npt  accept  such 
a  vow ;  regarding  it  only  as  a  resolution  to  vow,  but  not  as  a  vow 
kself. 

This  limitation  is  humane,  and  necessary  to  prevent  much  anx- 
iety in  conscientious  people.  If  a  vow  made  in  the  heart  be  valid, 
we  shall  often  experience  difficuhy  in  distinguishing  whether  what 
we   thought  of   was  a   bare  intention,    or  a  vow  actually  com- 

C)d.     Here,  therefore,  kist  as  in  a  civil  contract  with  our  neigh- 
,  words— -lU^ered  woras — ^are  necessary,  to  prevent  all  uncer- 
tainty. 

2.  The  party  making  the  vow  must  be  in  his  own  power  and 
competent  to  undertake  the  obligation.  Therefore  the  vows  of  minors 
were  void,  unless  they  were  ratified  by  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of 
their  parents.  *In  like  manner,  neither  married  women  nor  slaves 
could  oblige  themselves  by  vow,  unless  they  were  ratified  by  thdr 
husbands  or  masters. 

3.  The  things  vowed  to  be  devoted  to  God  most  be  honestly  ob- 
tained. It  is  well  known,  that  in  antient  times,  many  public  prosti- 
tutes dedicated  to  their  gods  a  part  of  their  impure  earnings.  This  is 
most  expressly  forbidden  by  Moses.  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18.) 

IV.  There  are  two  sorts  of  vows  mentioned  m  the  Jewish  Law, 
viz.  1.  The  Q^  (cHeBetf),  which  was  the  most  scJenm  of  all,  and 
was  accompauied  with  a  form  of  execradon,  and  which  could  pot  be 
redeemed  ;  and,  2.  The  pnnj  (Nen^Riif),  or  common  vows. 

1.  The  cherem  is  no  whe^re  mentioned  by  Moses;  nor  does  he 
specify  by  what  solemnities  or  expressions  it  was  distinguished  from 
other  vows,  but  pre-supposes  all  this  as  already  well  known.  The 
species  of  cherem  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  was  die  pre- 
vious devotement  to  God  of  hostile  cities,  against  which  they  in- 
tended to  proceed  with  extreme  severity ;  and  that  with  a  view  the 
more  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  peoj^e  to  war.    k  sudh  cases. 
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not  0DI7  were  all  the  iDhabitants  put  to  death,  but  also,  according 
as  the  terms  of  the  vow  declared,  no  booty  was  niade  by  any  Israel* 
ite ;  the  beasts  were  slain ;  what  would  not  bum,  as  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals,  was  added  to  the  treasure  of  the  sanctuary  ;  and  every 
thing  else,  with  the  whole  city,  burnt,  and  an  impretation  pro- 
nounced upon  any  attempt  that  should  ever  be  made  to  rebuild  it. 
Of  this  the  history  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  17 — 19.  2\ — 24.  and  vii.  1. 
12 — ^26.)  furnishes  the  most  remarkable  example.  In  Moses'  fife- 
time  we  find  a  similar  vow  against  the  king  of  Arad.  (Numb.  xxi. 
1-^3.) 

If  an  Israelitish  city  introduced  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  it  was 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  in  like  manner,  to  be  devotdti  or  consecrat* 
ed  to  God,  and  to  remain  un-rebuilt  for  ever.  (Deut.  xiii.  16—18.) 
Jepbthah's  dedication  of  his  daughter  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  a  cherem :  but  we  have  shown  in  another  part  o(  this  work, 
that  he  did  not  sacrifice  her.  The  text  (Judg.  xi.  30.)  says  that 
Jtphthah  vowed  a  vow  f*nj>  NeDCR)  vnto  the  Lord^  and  again  (verse 
39.)  that  he  did  with  ner  according  to  Us  vdw  ("^Ij).  There  is  no 
word  in  either  of  these  passages,  mat  either  expresses  or  implies  a 
cherem. 

2.  The  .common  vows  were  divided  into  two  sorts,  viz.  1.  Vows 
«f  dedication,  and,  2.  Vows  of  self-interdiction  or  abstinence. 

i.  The  •nj  (NCDeR)  or  vow,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  was 
when  a  person  engaged  to  do  any  thing,  as,  for  instance,  to  bring  an 
offering  to  God  ;  or  odierwise  to  dedicate  any  thing  unto  him.  Things 
vowed  in  this  way,  were,  1.  Unclean  beasts.  These  might  be  esti- 
mated by  the  priest,  and  redeemed,  by  the  vower,  by  the  addition  of 
one-fifth  to  the  value.  (Lev.  xxvii*  11 — 13.) — 2,  Clean  beasts  used 
for  offerings.  Here  mere  was  no  right  of  redemption  ;  nor  could 
the  beasts  be  exchanged  for  others  undei'  the  penalty  of  both  beine 
forfeited,  and  belonging  to  the  Lord.  (Lev.  xxvii.  9,  10.) — 3.  LanA 
and  houses*  These  had  the  privilege  of  valuation  and  redempdon*. 
(Lev.  xxvii.  14 — 24.)— To  these  we  have  to  add,  4.  The  person  of 
the  vower  himself^  with  the  like  privilege.  (Lev.  xxvii,  1 — 8.)  To 
this  species  of  vow  Michaelis  thinks  ttve  second  tenths  may  have  be* 
longed,  as  Moses  no  where  speaks  of  them  as  a  new  institution* 
They  raost  probably  derived  tlieir  origin  from  the  vow  made  by  Jft* 
cob,  whk*.h  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxviii.  22. 

ii.  Vows  of  self-interdiction  or  self-denial  were,  when  a  person  en- 
gaged to  abstain  from  any  wine,  food,  of  any  other  thing.  These  are 
especially  distinguished  by  Moses  from  odier  vows  in  Numb,  xxx., 
and  are  there  termed  "iQjt  (AS5aR),  or  gff)3  7J^  'lOJi}  (xs^aR  iL 
NepHesH),  that  is,  a  bond  upon  the  soul^  or  person^  a  sdf-interdiciton 
from  some  desire  of  nature^  or  of  the  hearty  or,  in  other  words,  a  vow 
of  abstinence^  particularly  from  eating  and  drinking.  Among  this 
species  of  vows  may  be  classed  those  of  the  JSTaauireate  or  JVazari- 
tssm;  which,  Michttslfs  is  of  opinion,  was  not  mstituted  by  Moses,  but 
was  of  more  antient,  and  probably  df  Egyptian  origin;  the  He- 
brew legpahlov  |ivh)g  eeitaiii  irkjunctiofis  for  t)^  better  r^alation  and 
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performance  of  these  vows.  The  statutes  respeetiog  the  Nazareate 
are  related  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  Lamy, 
Cahnet,  and  others  have  distinguished  two  classes  of  Nazarites :  drst, 
those  who  toere  Nazarkes  by  birth^  as  Sampson  and  John  the  Baptist 
were ;  ancf,  seccmdly,  those  who  were  Nazarites  hy  vow  and  engage- 
ment ;  who  followed  this  mode  of  living  for  a  limited  time,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  ^hey  cut  off  their  hair  at  the  door  of  the  taberaacle, 
and  offered  certain  sacrifices.  The  Nazarites  were  required  to  ab- 
stain from  wine,  fermented  liquors,  and  every  thing  made  of  grapes, 
to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  not  to  defile  themselves  by  touching  the 
dead  :  and  if  any  person  had  accidentally  expired  in  dieir  presence, 
the  Nazarites  tf  the  second  class  were  obliged  to  recommence  their 
Nazariteship. 

Similar  to  the  Nazareate  was  the  vow  frequently  made  by  devout 
Jews,  on  their  recovery  from  sickness,  or  deliverance  from  danger  or 
distress ;  who,  for  thirty  days  before  they  offered  sacrifices,  abs^ioed 
from  wme,  and  shaved  the  hair  of  their  head.^  This  usage  illustrates 
the  conduct  of  St.  Paul,  as  related  m  Acts  xvii.  18.  The  apostle,  b 
consequence  of  a  providential  deliverance  from  some  imminent  peril 
not  recorded  by  the  sacred  writer,  bound  himself  by  a  vow,  which  the 
law  in  this  case  required  him  to  pay  at  Jerusalem.  In  consequence 
of  this  transaction  St.  Luke  relates,  that  bo  shaved  his  head  at  Ceo- 
chrea.  St.  Paul,  in  his  intended  journey  afterwards  to  Juda^,  says, 
he  must  needs  £o  to  Jerusalem  :  for  the  laws  reapecting  the  Nazarite's 
vow  required  tne  person  who  had  entered  into  this  engagement,  if  he 
were  in  a  foreign  country  when  he  first  laid  himself  uiider  this  solema 
obligation,  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  accompfish  it.  Here  several  ap- 
pointed sacrifices  were  o&red,  and  a  certain  course  of  purificalioDS 
and  religious  observances  was  prescribed  and  performed.  Thb  ap- 
pears finom  another  passage  in  the  same  sacred  writer.  (Acts  xxi.  21 
— 27.)  "  We  have  four  men  who  have  a  vow  on  than:  them  take 
and  PURIFY  thyself  with  them^  and  be  at  eharges  with  them^  HuU  thct 
MAT  SHAVE  TBEiR  HEADS.  JTien  Paul  tooK  the  men  :  and  the  ne^ 
day  purifying  himself  ufith  them^  entered  into  the  temple^  to  ^^^ 
the  accomplishment  of  the  days  of  purification  ;  and  that  an  oj^ring 
should  be  offered  for  every  one  of  them.  And  when  the  seven  days 
toere  almost  ended^^^  be.  Josephus  presents  us  with  an  instance  j^- 
rallel  to  this  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  person  of  Bermce,  who  went  to  Jent- 
salem,  in  order  to  perform  a  vow  which  she  had  made  to  God.' 

1  An  uitffe,  aimikr  to  the  row  of  Ntaariteshipt  exiite  in  Perria  to  this  dftj.  It 
frequent^  rappens  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  that  if  the  parent  be  in  diatren,  or  the 
child  be  sick,  or  that  there  be  any  cause  of  grief,  the  mother  makes  a  vow,  that  no 
razor  shall  come  upon  (he  child's  head  for  a  certain  portionof  time,  and  sometimf^ 
for  his  whole  lift,  as  Samuel  was.  (1  Sam.  i.  11.)  U  the  child  reeorers,  and  Uk 
cause  of  ffrief  be  removed,  and  if  the  vow  be  but  for  a  time,  so  that  the  moCber** 
•vow  be  fulfined,  then  sho  shaves  his  head  at  the  end  of  the  time  prescribed,  nakm 
a  small  entertainment,  collects  money  and  other  things  from  ner  nriatioBs  and 
friends,  which  are  sent  as  A'etzfrt  or  ofierings  to  the  aosqae  at  Keibelab,  and  an 
there  consecrated.    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  109. 

3  Ibid.  See  Lamy'g  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  1.  p.  221.  Cahnet*sI>ictioBary»voc« 
^a^arue.  Fleury'a  Manners  of  the  IsraeUtes,  pp.  338, 3».   LartnWa  O^itof . 
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SECTION  11. 

ON  THE  PURIFICATIONS   OF  THE  JEWS. 

I.  Materiahy  with  whkh  the  Purifications  of  the  Jews  were  performed* 
-^n.  Ceremonies  of  Purification. — III.  Of  the  Persons  lustraied. 
— IV.  Account  of  the  different  kinds  of  l^al  impurities,  partieur 
hrly  1.  The  Ltprosy  <^the  Person. — 2.  The  Leprosy  of  Clothes. 
—3.  The  House  Leprosy* — V.  Minor  legal  impurities,  and  their 
butrations. 

It  was  requisite  that  every  one  who  was  about  to  make  any  offer- 
ing to  Jehovah  should  be  cleansed  from  all  impurities,  or  lustrated, 
— to  adopt  an  expression  in  common  use  among  the  Romans.  The 
materials,  form,  and  ceremonies  of  these  lustrations,  which  were 
prescribed  by  Moses,  were  various,  according  to  different  circum- 
stances. The  design  of  them  all  was  not  only  to  preserve  both  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  Israelites,  but  also  to  intimate  how  neces- 
sary it  was  to  preserve  bward  purity,  without  which  they  could  not 
be  acceptable  to  God,  though  thev  might  approach  his  sanctuary. 

I.  The  purifications  were  for  the  most  part  performed  with  water, 
sometimes  with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  21,.22.J,  and  with  oil.  (Exod.  xxxix. 
26.  Lev.  viii.  10,  11.)^  The  water  ot  purification  was  to  be  drawn 
from  a  spring  or  punning  stream,  and  was  either  pure,  or  mixed 
with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  19.),  or  with  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer.  For 
preparmg  these  ashes,  a  heifer  of  a  red  colour  was  burnt  with  great 
solemnity.  This  ceremony  is  described  at  length  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  As  aU  the  people  were  to  be  in- 
terested in  it,  the  victim  was  to  be  provided  at  their  charge.  This 
Jewish  rite  certainly  had  a.  reference  to  things  done  under  the  Gos- 
pel, as  St.  Paul  has  remarked  in  his  Episde  to  the  Hebrews.  For 
ifihe  Hood  of  hulls  and  of  goats  (alluding  to  the  sin-offerings,  and  to 
the  scape-goat),  a/nd  the  ashes  of  ▲  heifer,  sprtrtJrKn^/Ae  unclean, 
sanetifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  mu^  more  shall  the  blood 
of  Christ ....  purge  (or  purify)  your  conscience  fi'om  dead  worts  to 
serve  the  Uving  Ood.  As  the  principal  stress  of  allusion  in  this  pas- 
sage is  to  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer,  we  may  certainly  con- 
clude that  it  was  designed  to  typify  the  sacrifice  of  oor  adorable 
Redeemer. 

In  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer,  we  may  perceive  the  wisdom 
of  Moses  (under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah)  in  taking  every  precau- 
tion that  could  prevent  the  Israelites  from  falling  into  idolatry. 
The  animal  to  be  selected  was  a  heifer,  in  opposition  to  the  super- 
stition of  the  Egyptians,  who  held  these  to  be  sacred,  and  worship- 
book  i.  c.  9.  $  7.  ( VITorks,  vol.  i.  pp.  20&— 212.)  Jenning^s  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i. 
c.  d.  pp.  214—220.  Reland's  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  i.  c.  10.  pp.  284--289.  MichMtis's 
Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  to],  ii.  pp.  260—271. 280—283.  Dr.Bandolph'e 
Discourse  on  Jephthah's  Vow,  in  his  View  of  Christ's  Minietry,  &e.  vol.  ii.  pp.  168 
•-272. 
I  Joeephns,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  iii.  e.  &.  f  C. 
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The  burning  uleeratioQ  with  which  the  great  adrersary  of  man  af- 
jSicted  the  venerable  patriarch  Job  (iu  7.),  is  |enerally  underslood 
to  be  the  dephantiant  or  leprosy  or  the  Arabtaos;  and  drives  hs 
Dame  from  its  rendermg  the  skin  of  the  patieDt,  like  that  of  an  ele- 
phant, scabrous  and  dark  coloured,  and  furrowed  all  over  with 
tubercles,  loathsome  afike  to  the  individual  and  to  the  q>ectalors. 
The  Mosaic  statutes  respecting  leprosy  are  recorded  in  Lev.  xbL  aod 
juv.  Numb.  V.  i — 4.  and  Deut.  xziv.  8,  9.  They  are  in  substance 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  suspected  person  was  to  be  inq>ected  by  a  jHiest,  bothns 
acting  in  a  judicial  capaci^,  and  as  being  skilled  in  medicine.  The 
signs  of  the  disease,  which  are  circumstantially  pointed  oat  in  the 
statute  itself,  accord  with  those  which  have  been  noticed  by  modem 
physicians.  If,  on  the  first  inspection,  there  remamed  any  doubt  as 
to  the  spot  being  really  a  symptom  of  lepro^,  the  suspected  persoo 
was  shut  up  for  seven  days,  in  order  that  it  mi^t  be  aacertaioed, 
whether  it  spread,  disappeared,  or  remained  as  it  was ;  and  tfais  coo- 
finement  might  be  repeated.  During  this  time,  it  is  probable  that 
means  were  used  to  remove  the  spot.  If  in  the  mean  time  it  spread, 
or  continued  as  h  was,  without  becommg  pakr,  it  excited  a  snong 
sus}Hcion  of  real  leprosy,  and  the  person  inspected  was  declared  un- 
clean. If  it  disappeared,  and  after  his  liberation  became  again  mani- 
fest, a  fresh  inspei^ion  took  place. 

2.  The  unclean  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  So 
early  as  the  second  year,  of  the  Exodus,  lepers  were  obli^  to  re- 
side without  the  camp  (Numb.  v.  1-^.) :  and  so  stricdy  was  this 
law  enforced,  that  the  sister  of  Moses  himself  becoming  leprous,  was 
expelled  from  it.  (Numb.  xii.  14 — 16.)  When  the  Israelites  came 
into  their  own  land,  and  lived  in  cities,  the  spirit  of  the  law  thus  &r 
operated,  that  lepers  were  obliged  to  reside  b  a  separate  place,  wUoh 
was  called  (n^tWlH  HD)  »^th  chopbscbith,  or  the  house  cf  «*• 
tleanness  ;  aod  i^m  this  seclustoir,  not  even  kings,  when  they  be- 
came leprous,  were  exempted.  (2  Kings  xv.  5*)  As,  however,  a 
leper  cannot  always  be  within  doors,^  and  may,  consequently,  some- 
times meet  clean  persons,  he  was  obliged,  in  tlie  first  place,  to  make 
himself  known  by  his  dress,  and  to  go  about  with  torn  ck)thes,  a 
bare  head,  and  his  chin  covered ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  when  any 
one  came  too  near  him,  to  cry  out  that  he  was  Unclean.  (Numb, 
xiii.  45,  46.) 

3.  Although  a  leper,  merely  meeting  and  touchmg  a  person, 
could  not  have  immediately  infected  him ;  yet,  as  such  a  rencontre 
and  touch  would  have  rendered  him  Levidcally  unclean,  in  order 
to  prevent  leprosy  fit>m  spi^ading,  in  consequence  of  ck)se  commu- 
nication, it  was  an  established  rule  to  consid^  a  Iqprous  person  as 
likewise  unclean  in   a  Levidcal  or  civil  sense ;  and,  coosequeotljr, 

1  In  the  East,  lepers  are  not  at  this  day  absolutely  interdicted  from  going  abroad ; 
for  they  are  not  considered  as  pestilential.— Niebuhr  says  (p.  136.),  "I  might  bare 
seen  numbers  of  them ;  but  whenever  I  observed  toy  of  them  meatmg  me  is  tbs 
■treets.  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  avoid  them." 


whoever  toodbed  bim,  beount  also  unclean  ;  not  md&ei  i 
flbymcBiiy  80r-4tiat  is,  i^rfected  by  one  siagie  teuch,-- 4Hit  «lill  uac 
m  a  civil  sense. 

4.  Od  tbe  ^er  iwtid,  bowem-,  fcr  tha  baaafit  of  t^oae  found 
clean,  the  law  iiself  specified  ifaose  wJKKwere  tobe  fieoDounced  bee 
from  the  disorder :  ai^  aueh  persona  ware  dm  clear  of  ail  raptoadi, 
imtii  tbey.  agaio  fell  tinder  accusation  from  maaifest  qnnptaabs  of 
iafeciioD. 

The  man  wba,  on  the  first  inqpectioii,  was  ibiaid  dean,  or  in  wbom 
the  supposed  qfmptansof  leprnqr  disaf^paaiad  fhuriag  confiaeoaeat, 
was  declared  cteao  :  oidjr  in  die  latter  case,  he  was  ob^d  m  have 
his  doihes  washed.  If,  again^  he  had  actually  had  the  dttcftdar,  and 
^  rid  of  it,  the  kw  reijwred  him  to  mahc  ottrtab  oflSBcings,  ia  tfe 
course  of  which  he  was  proooonced  clean* 

5.  The  leprous  pecsoo  was  id  ase  cvbit  efiaft  in  his  power  lo  be 
healed ;  and  therefore  was  striedy  ID  foUow  the  directions  of  the 
priests.  This,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from 
Deut.xx]v. 

6.  Wtien  healed  of  bis  leprofl^,  die  person  was  to  go  and  show 
himself  to  the  priests,  that  he  might  be  declared  clean,  and  o^r  die 
sacrifice  enjraied  in  dmt  case  ;  and  when  purified,  diat  he  might 
be  again  admitted  uito  civil  society.  (Matt.  viii.  4.  Ledt.  xiv.  1 1-*-^.) 

7.  Lasdy,  As  this  disease  was  so  ofiensive  to  the  Israelites,  God 
commaaded  them  to  use  frequent  abludons,  and  probifaited  them^rom 
eatiog  swine's  flesh  and  other  ardcles  of  animal  rood  that  had  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  this  disease. 

The  pmdiar  lustrations,  which  a  person  who  had  been  healed  of  a 
lefgosy  was  to  undergo,  are  detailed  m  Levit.  xiv. 

Besides  the  leprosy  of  die  person,  Moses  mendons  two  odier 
epecies  ci  leproaf  viz.  itf  clothes  and  of  houses,  wbicb  are  in  a  great 
meaaure  uidlinown  in  Europe. 

2.  The  Lepr09y  ef  Cfloiket  is  described  b  Levit.  xiii.  47^^9.  ai 
consisdng  of  green  or  reddish  spots,  which  remam  b  spile  of  washing 
and  sdll  spread  ;  so  that  the  cloth  becomes  bald  or  bare,  sometimes 
on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  From  the  bfonnation 
which  Michaelis  received  firom  a  wooUen  manalacturer,  he  8iq)pose8 
Ibb  disease  to  arise  b  woiAeo  dodi,  from  die  use  of  the  wool  of 
sheep  that  have  died  of  disease ;  wfaioh,  when  vrom  next  the  skb  (as 
in  die  East),  is  very  apt  to  produce  vermb.  Widi  respect  to  leather 
ftod  linen,  he  oould  obtab  no  bforaaation. 

Cbthes  suspected  to  be  thus  tainted,  were  to  be  inspected  by  the 
prieat ;  if  ihey  were  feuad  to  be  corroded  by  the  leprosy,  they  were 
to  b^  burnt ;  but  if,  after  being  washed,  the  plague  was  found  to  have 
tdeparted  from  them,  they  were  to  be  pronounced  clean. 

3.  The  H<msB-Leproiy  is  said  b  Levit.  xiv.  3S~37.  to  orasist  of 
greenish  or  reddish  spots  or  dimples,  that  appear  on  the  walk,  and 
tM>htinuaUy  fi^ead  wider  and  Under.  Mbhadis  considers  it  to  be 
the  same  a$  the  $(dtpeiref  which  sometimes  attacks  and  corrodes 
houses  diat  stand  b  damp  situadons.    Aldiough  in  Europe  unat« 
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mded  witfa  any  bfsry  to  beaUi,  b  Palestiiie  it  oaglii  be  haM\ 
so  that  the  Mosaic  rcfpdalioiis  ia  thb  respect  are  bedi  wise  aod 
prorident* 

Whea  A  house  was  su^iected  to  be  dws  tuoted,  the  priest  w»  to 
exainine  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  ^t  up  seven  ihys.  If  be  ibuod 
dbat  the  plague  <Nr  signs  of  the  piague  had  not  qiread,he  coaunanded 
it  to  be  shut  up  seven  daysmore.  On  the  thtrteenth day  he  leviated 
it ;  and  if  he  found  the  bfected  place  dim,  or  gone  awajr,  he  took 
out  that  part  of  the  waB,  carried  it  out  to  an  undean  place,  meoded 
die  wall,  and  caused  the  whole  house  to  be  newly  plastered,  b  wis 
then  shut  up  a  third  seven  days ;  he  once  more  inspected  it  oo  tin 
nbeteenth  day ;  and  if  he  £jund  that  the  plague  had  brokeo  out 
anew,  he  ordered  the  house  to  be  puHod  down.  If  on  the  other 
band  it  was  pronounced  to  be  clean,  and  offetinz  was  made  oo  the 
occasion ;  in  <tfder  that  ev^y  one  might  certaimv  know  that  it  was 
not  infected,  and  the  public  might  be  freed  from  all  apprefaeosioosoa 
that  account. 

V.  Various  other  legal  imporides  are  enumerated  in  Levit  xiL 
1-— 8.  aod  XV.,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail.  To  which  weaaf 
add,  that  aB  human  corpses  and  the  carcasses  of  beuts  that  died  m 
any  other  way  than  by  tne  knife,  were  regarded  as  unclean.  Who- 
ever touched  the  former^  or  went  into  the  ient  or  apor^sieiU  (after 
the  Israelites  had  houses),  where  a  corpse  biy,  was  uiudean  for  sefeo 
days;  and  whoever  touched  a  dead  body,  or  even  a  human  bone,  or 
a  grave  in  the  fields,  was  unclean  for  the  same  period.  The  body 
of  a  clean  beast  that  fell  not  by  the  knife,  but  died  in  any  odier  way, 
defiled  the  person  who  touched  it,  until  the  evening  (Levit  xi.  39.]} 
and  the  carcasses  of  unclean  beasts,  by  whatever  means  they 
died,  did  the  same.  (Levit.  v.  2.  xi.  8.  1 1.  34,  25.  27,  26. 
31  •  Deut.  xiv.  8.)  The  consequence  of  this  law  was,  that  the  ca^ 
casses  of  beasts  were  not  suffered  to  remain  above  ground,  but  weie 
put  into  the  earthy  that  passengers  might  not  be  in  danger  of  poUu- 
tion  from  them. 

By  these  wise  enactments^  the  q)reading  of  contagious  diseases 
would  be  eflfectuaUy  prevented,  winch  in  hot  climates  are  pecuBai^ 
rapid  and  fatal.  For  the  same  reason  also,  MichacJb  is  of  qMoioO| 
that  Moses  commanded  the  Isradites  to  breaJc  earthen  veaseisi  wbicb 
were  liable  to  be  defiled  by  being  left  uncovered  m  a  tent  or  apart- 
ment  where  a  person  died,  or  a  corpse  lay  (Numb.  xix.  15.),  or  bir 
an  unclean  beast  Ming  into  them  (Levit.  xL  33.),  or  by  the  touch 
of  a  diseased  person.  (Levit.  xv.  12.)^ 

Such  are  me  Mosaic  statutes  concerning  purificatioos  pad  ^ 
purities.  Profane  scoffers,  who  deride  those  things,  die  reasoo  aod 
propriety  of  which  they  will  not  take  the  trouUe  to  invest^}  ^^ 
ridiculed  them  as  too  minute,—- eq^eciaUy  these  respecting  the 
different  species  of  leprosy,*«-and  as  unworthy  to  be  made  part « 

iSchnbHArcheologiaHebraica,  pp.  303-310.    BlicliMBi'*Coauiieiitone«,wl 
*n.  pp.  a64-"335. 
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a  dmne  law.  But  every  well  regulated  mind  surely  m'tut  discern  m 
them  bodi  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Jehovah  towards  his  ebosen 
people,  in  giving  them  precepts  which  were  calculated  not  only  to 
preserve  their  healdi  and  regulate  their  morals,  but  also  to  accustom 
them  to  obedience  to  his  will  in  every  respect.  The  leprosy  has  ever 
been  considered  as  a  lively  emblem  of  that  moral  taint  or>'*  corruptioo 
of  the  nature  of  every  man  ^Tlof  naiuraUy  is  engendered  ifAeoffspring 
if  Adam  ;^^  as  the  sacrifices,  which  were  to  be  ofifered  }jy  the 
healed  leper,  prefigured  that  spotless  Lamb  of  God  thai  takethmoay 

t  Article  IX.  of  the  Ck^afession  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

W  THJE  coiuirPTioers  cur  beugion  bt  the  jxws. 
SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  IDOLATRY  OF  THEIFEWS, 

I.  Ori^n  and  Progrea  of  Idolatry. ^U.  Sketch  ofit»BBttoffafmg 
the  iradUeM  and  Jtm. — ^UI.  UoU  worshifped  by  the  hradites  alone. 
— ^IV.  Idob  of  the  Ammonites^  worAimed  by  the  limeftei.— V. 
Idob  of  the  Vanaanitei  or  Syrians. — ^Vl.  Phatnidan  13o&.— VII. 
Idob  toorshipped  in  Samaria  during  the  cavtivity, — Meroghpiic 
Stone9j  why  prohibited  to  the  /eu9.— VIII.  Idob  of  Ae  Gruia  tmi 
Romans  mentioned  in  the  Mew  Testament.— IK.  JiUusums  in  ik 
Scriptttres  to  the  idolatrous  ioorship  of  the  heathen  nations^^Df- 
ferent  kinds  of  divination. 

I.  Idolatry  b  the  supersthbus  worship  of  idols  or  fake  gods. 
From  Gen.  vi.  5.  compareo  with  Rom.  i.  23.  there  is  everjr  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  practised  before  the  flood ;  and  tbb  conjecture 
is  ocmfiraied  by  the  apoBtle  Jude  (ver.  4.),  who  describing  the 
character  of  certain  men  in  his  days  that  demed  the  only  Lord  (ki. 
adds,  in  the  eleventh  verse  of  his  episde.  Woe  uMto  them^ibr  thq  m 
gone  into  the  way  of  Cain;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Cain 
and  his  deacenduits  were  the  first  who  tmew  off  the  smse  of  a 
God,  and  worshipped  t^e  creature  instead  of  the  Creator.  **Tlnt 
the  wor^p  of  the  one  true  God  was  the  religion  of  Noah  and  his 

rterity  before  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  admits  not  a  doobt. 
this  primitive  and  patriarchal  religion,  as  inddeotaiiy  disclosed 
by  Moses,  we  discover  the  leading  characters  of  that  worshiy;;^ch 
was  afterwards  restored  and  guarded  by  the  Jewish  instituticHis;  and 
which  was  calculated  to  preserve. the  knowledge  of  God,  as  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  by  the  observance  of  the  nbbath;  as  weU  as 
to  inculcate  the  heinousness  of  sin,  and  typify  the  death  of  Cbri^ 
by  the  use  of  sacrifice.  These  simple  ceremonies,  together  wiih 
the  observance  of  the  great  mles  of  nxNrality,  and  the  prahibitioQ  of 
Mood,  in  order  to  excite  a  stronger  abhorrence  ligamst  diedding 
the  blood  of  one  anodier,  formed  ue  entire  exterior  of  the  reBgioii 
of  Noah.  The  higher  we  are  able  to  trace  the  hisu^  of  even 
antient  nation,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  the  sources  of  eastern 
tradidoo,  the  more  plain  traces  do  we  discover  of  this  pure  and 
sim|de  worship ;  in  which  every  father  of  a  family  acled  as  it« 
priest,  and  assembled  his  raogeny  round  the  rustic  attar,  of  earth* 
to  join  in  the  sacrifice  and  the  prayers  he  o^ed  to  the  Creafior 
and  Governor  of  the  world;  to  deprecate  hb  wrath,  snd  impkre 
his  blessing.  But  the  corrupt  imaginations  of  men's  hearts  vroold 
not  permit  them  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  religion  so  pure  and  a 
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ritoa]  so  ample:  tbey  looked  to  the  sun^  in  its  gbiy^  they  obsen^ 
die  moon  and  the  stars  walldng  m  their  brightness:  they  felt  the 
benefits  which  through  their  influence  were  derived  to  men.    Thejr 
peihaps  first  considered  them  as  the  peculiar  residence,  or  the  chid* 
fflinisterS)  or  the  most  worthy  representatives,  of  the  diviiuty ;  and 
in  honouring  »)d  worsMpping  them,  nossibly  conceived  they  were 
hoDonring  ^e  majesty,  uad  fulfilling  me  will  of  their  Creator :  but 
they  soon  forgot  me  Creator  whom  they  could  not  see^  and  gave 
his  glory  to  the  creature,  whose  existence  was  obvious  to  the  sense 
and  capdveting  to  the  imaginaticMi.    They  seem  to  have  conceived 
tfa^se  lumiDaries  to  be  mov^  and  animated  by  distinct  and  indepeo- 
dent  spirits,^  and  therefore  fit  objects  ot  immediate  woiahip.     Ta 
represent  ihem  m  their  absence,  they  erected  pillars  and  statues  on 
the  tops  of  hHls  and  mounts»ns,  or  on  p3rranuds  and  high  buildings, 
raised  tof  the  purpose  f  as  if  they  could  thus  approach  nearer  me 
presence  of  then*  drrinities.    They  sec  apart  priests,  and  appointed 
times  and  sacrifices  suited  to  ilie  luminary  diey  adored :  hence  die 
li^g  and  the  aettmg  sun,  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
new  and  fiiD  moon,  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  the  constellations 
and  conjunctions  of  the  stars,  acquired  a  peculiar  saoredness,  and 
were  conceived  to  possess  a  pecuhar  influence.    It  now  became  the 
interests  of  the  priests  to  persuade  men,  that  die^  pillars  and  statues 
set  up  as  representatives  of  the  host  of  heaven,  partook  themselves 
of  the  same  spirit,  and  communicated  the  sAne  influence,  as  the 
sacred  objects  which  &ey  represented.    Thus  degraded  man  bowed 
down  to  the  senseless  image   which  he  had  himself  set  up,  and 
forgot  dmt  there  was  a  lie  in  hU  right  hand.    (Isa.  xfiv.  30.)     From 
similar  principles,'^  other  men  adopted  diffi*rent  objects  of  worship ; 
figfat  and  an*,  wind  and  fire,  seemed  to  diem  active  i^irtes,  by  vrtioee 
beneficent  energy  all  the  operadons  of  nature    were   condueted 
and  controfled.     Water  and  eartfa^  formed  the  universal  parents,. 
fiT>m  which  all  tlnngs  derived  their  origin  and  to  which  they  were 
st3l  mdebted  for  their  sustenance.    Thm  these  also  became  the 
^jects,  first  of  gratitude  and  admiration,  next  of  awe  and  reverence. 
"They  also  had  their  temples  and  emblematic  haages,  dieir  priests, 
and   worshippers.    But  the  foOy  of  idohtry  did  not  stop  here. 
iVot  satbfied  with  adoring  the  host  of  heaven  and  the  elements  of 
nature,  as  the  beneficent  instruments  of  blessing,  human  weakness 

1  Vida  Job  xxxL  26,  S7.  Beut.iv.  19.  Wifidom  of  Sol.  ziu.  3,  ^.  Maimonides 
de  Wololatria,  the  five  first  chapter*.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  cap.  L  Eweb.  ?"»£•'. 
Kvaog.  l*.  X.  eap.  ix.  Herodotus,  Clio',  cap.  exxxi.  Plalo  in  Cntylii«,.p.  397.— 
Vido  clBO  Bntier^  Mythology,  bot^  Hi.  efa.  m.  LelMid^*  Advuntaf^eof  &evdatioiv 
part  1.  ck.  is.    And  Bryant's  AsalTS.  of  Mythologry,  who  affimia  thai  the  gods  of 


Greece  were  originally  one  god,  the  sun,  toI.  i. 

a  dcero  de  Natura  Deornis,  Vb,  ii.  cap.  zv.  to  xxui.  > 

8  MtnoonidBs  Mon  Nevoehin,  pwrs  ui  cap.  zzlz.  p.  ^3.  Wlnder'a  Histsoy  of 
Knowledge,  vol.  I  cap.  xii.  sect.  3. 

4  Maimonides  ut  supra.  Herod.  CUo,  cap.  xiiL :  and  ts  to  the  iiM  ormDantaies 
by  the  Fersians.  Ibid.  '  ,     %. 

»  Wisdom,  xiti.  2.  n«rod.  Clib»  cm.  exxx.  Cicero  de  Natura  Deoitai,  hb.  ib 
eap.  xxviii.    Hntohinson,  vol.  1.  pp.  94, 95^ 

«  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  i.  c»p.  x. 
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led  num,  first  to  treaible  with  hontMr^  and  then  to  bow  down  widi  t 
base  and  grovelling  superathioii  to  object3  of  an  ^qpjfposite  nabire,  to 
«veiy  thing  which  ^eemed  gloomy  and  mafi^Mitt.  The^  matne  of 
good  and  evil  in  the  world  suggested  the  idea  of  an  evil  pnncipie 
independent  of  and  at  war  with  the  good,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
aooth  and  conciliate*  Darkness,  storm,  and  pestilence,  the  fetes, 
the  furies,  and  a  multitude  of  sin^lar  objects,  were  honoured  widi  a 
heart-debasing  homage,  by  their  terrmed  and  trembfing  votaries. 
Nor  was  this  yet  the  worst  f  gratitude  fo  the  inventor  of  useful 
arts,  to  the  wise  legislator,  to  tbet  brave  defender  of  his  coumry, 
eombined  with  the  vanity  of  kings,  the  pride  of  conquerors,  and 
even  private  afl»ction  and  food  regret  for  the  parent,  the  child,  the 
consort,  the  firiend,  led  men  first  to  erect  monuments  to  the  meraoiy 
of  the  dead,  and  then  to  worship  them  as  divine*  Hiey  sometiiiies 
transferred  to  these  their  feUow-creatures,  the  names  of  the  hmi* 
w^es  and  elements  of  nature,-  whose  utifity  and  beneficence  they 
conceived  were  thus  best  represented.  Hence,  in  process  of  time, 
arose  a^  communication  of  attributes  and  honours,  of  raiests  and 
worshippers;  and,-— to  close  the  degrading  catalogue  of  idolatrous 
absurdities,  and  verify  St.  Paul's  assertion,  that  prtyeumg  tkemttha 
to  be  toise,  th»f  became  foohj — ^Egypt,^  the  chief  aeat  of  aDtient 
wisdom  and  pdicy,  of  arts  and  letters,  introduced  objects  of  wdrship, 
sull  more  grovelling  and  base  than  any  which  had  preceded.  In 
some  instances,  the  policy  of  its  kings  led  them  to  encourage  the 
preservation  of  those  animab,  whose  labours  they  employed  in  cul- 
tivatiiig  the  earth,  or  whose  useful  activity  they  saw  exerted  ia 
destroying  the  venomous  reptSes  and  destructive  animals  by  which 
they  were  infested*.  For  this  purpose,  they  sanctified  them  as  em- 
blemadc  of  some  divinity,  or  even  worshipped  diem  as  m  themsehres 
divine;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Egypdan  priests,  with  an 
affectation  of  mysterious  wisdom,  ^pressed  the  attributes  of  God,  the 
operaticms  of  Ae  elements,  the  motioos  and  infiuiences  of  the  bearaihr 
bodies,  the  rising  and  idling  of  the  Nile,  and  its  efiects,  by  sym* 
bolic  representations  derived  from  the  known  and  familiar  properties 
of  animals  and  even  vegetables*  Hence  these  became,  first,  repre- 
sentations of  their  divinities,  and  afterwards  the  direct  objects  of 
divine  reverence*  Thus  man  was  taught  to  bow  down  to  birds  and 
beasts  and  creeping  things,  to  plants  and  herbs,  to  stocks  and 
stones*  Nothing  was  too  base  for  grovelling  superstition  to  adore; 
the  heavens,  the  eardi,  the  air,  the  sea,  each  hiQ,  each  river,  each 
wood,  was  peopled  with  imaginary  deities ;  every  nation,  every  citf, 

1  Vide  Vosaiua  de  IdololAtria,  lib.  i.  cap.  ▼.  Vossius  however  imputeB,  as  appears 
to  uMi  a  much  greater  antiqaitv  to  this  species  of  idolatry,  than  the  testimony  of 
history  warrents.    Vide  the  authorities  quoted  in  note  1.  p.  333. 

s  Cioero  de  Nature  Deorum,  lib.  li.  cap.  zxhr.  Leland's  Advantage  of  Revela- 
tion, part  i.  ch.  IT. 

»  Warb.  IMv.  Leg.  b.  li.  aeet.  vi. 

^ide  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.  Prolegomena,  cap.  iil.  p.  63. ;  and  Bryant's  Anal^- 
"  J5Z*'*J^ffy»  vol-  «•  P-  331.  Ac.  Warbwton**  Divine  Legal,  b.  iv.  aec.  iv.  vol.  al 
p.  197.  Ccero  de  Natura  Deoram,  lib.  i.  aect.  axxvi.  Cudworth's  Intellectual  Sys^ 
ta0,eh.tv.80ct.xviii. 
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eveijr  ftmify,  hsd  its  peadiar  guardian  gods.  The  name  and 
leverence  of  the  Su]>^eme  Father  of  the  universe  was  banished 
firom  the  earth ;  or,  if  remembered  at  all,  men  scrupled  not  to 
associate  with  fauA  their  baaisst  idols;  and  deeming  him  too  exalted 
and  remote  to  regard  human  affiurs,  they  looked  to  these  idols  as 
the  immediate  authors  of  evil  and  of  good ;  they  judged  of  their 
power  by.  comparing  the  degrees  of  prosperity  their  worshippers 
enjoyed.  Was  one  nation  or  fiunily  more  successful  than  anouier, 
their  guardian  gods  were  adqited  by  their  rivals;  and  every  day 
extended  more  widely  this  intercommunity  of  folly  and  of  blas- 
phemy.*'^ 

n.  The  heavenly  bodies,  we  have  seen,  were  the  first  objects  of 
idoJatroas  worship ;  and  Mesopotamia  and  '  Chaldsa  were  the 
couQUies  where  it  chiefly  prevailed  after  the  deluge.  Before  Jeho- 
vah vouchsafed  to  reveal  himself  to  them,  both  Terah  and  his  son 
AtMaham  were  iddaters  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.),  as  also  was  Laban,  the 
fatlier-in4aw  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  19;  30.) ;  though  he  appears  to 
have  had  some  idea  of  tne  true  God,  from  Us  mentioning  the  name 
of  Jehovah  on  several  occasions.  (Gen.  xxiv.  31.  50,  51.)  Pre- 
vioDsly  tQ  Jacob  and  his  sons  going  into  Egypt,  idolatry  prevailed 
ia  Canaan  :  and  while  their  posterity  were  resident  m  that  country, 
it  appears  fiom  Josb.  xxiv.  14.  and  E^k.  xx.  7, 8.  that  they  worshipped 
die  deities  of  Egypt,  of  whidi  the  river  Nile  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal. And  as  the  Egyptians  annually  sacrificed  a  gir/^  or,  as  some 
mriteis  state^  both  a  hoy  and  a  girl  to  this  river,  in  gratitude  for  the 
benefits  they  received  fiom  it, — the  plague,  by  which  its  waters 
were  converted  into  blood,  might  have  been  designed  b]^'God  as  a 
pnushmei^  for  such  eruel^,  and  also  as  a  display  of  retributive  jus- 
tice against  the  E^jotians  for  the  murderous  decree,  which  enacted 
that  all  the  male  ichudren  of  the  Israelites  should  be  drowned  in  that 
riv€y,  the  waters  (^  which,  so  necessary  to  their  support  and  life, 
were  now  rendered  not  only  insalubrious,  but  deadly,  by  being 
turned  into  blood, -and  rendered  fetid  and  corrupt.  The  contempt, 
thus  poured  upon  the  object  of  their  adoration  most  have  had  a 
dir^t  tendency  to  ONrrect  thehr  idolatrous  notions,  and  lead  them  to 
acknowledge  me  power  and  authority  of  the  true  God.  * 

On  the  departure  of  the  IsraeUtes  firom  Egypt,  although  Moses 

by  the  command  and  instruction  of  Jehovah  had  given  them  such 

a  religion  as  no  other  nation  possessed,  and  notwithstanding  all  his 

iaws  were  directed  to  preserve  them  fix)m  idolatry ;  yet,  so  wayward 

were  the  kraelices,  that  almost  immediately  after  their  deliverance 

from  bondage,  we  find  tfaem  worshipping  idols.     (Exod.  xxxii.  1. 

Psal.  cvi.  19,  20.  Acts  vii^  41—43.^     Soon  after  their  entrance  into 

the  land  of  (janaan,  they  adopted  various  deities  that  were  worshipped 

by  the  Canaanites,  and  other  neighbouring  nations  (Judges  ii.  13. 

viii.  33.) ;  for  wluch  base  ingratitude  they  were  severely  punished. 

1  Or.  GT%veB*8  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  18^—190. 

9  AatkBl  Univenal  fliftory,  voL  i.  p.  178.  (foL  eoit.)  Dr.  A.  Qurka  an  Exod. 
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Sknlly  after  the  dei^  of  Joiiiiia,  the  governmeat  becvoe  so  tm- 
settiod,  that  every  man  did  that  Vfkkh  nemed  tight  in  kis  mm  tya. 
Tlie  prophet  Azariah  describes  the  iofeiicity  of  these  times,  vfaeo 
lie  says,  They  were  wUhout  the  irue  Gad,  ^mihaui  a  Umdiing  frieai, 
mid  without  the  law  (2  Cbon.  xv.  3.) :  ead  as  aaaiefaj  pierakd,  so 
did  idolatry,  which  first  crept  into  the  Irtbe  of  S^ihreim  m  il»  house 
of  Micali,  and  thence  sooq  spread  itself  aaMngst  the  Daintes. 
Hicah  is  said  to  have  had  a  house  ef  gadsy  to  hem  made  aneflud 
and  teraphim^  and  to  haae  eomecrated  one  ef  his  sons  «t  the  fried  of 
hisfamuy.  (Juc^.  xvii*  k.)  fai  tfaia  he  appears  (as  the  iesn  sfaat- 
wards  did)  to  have  blended  the  worship  (H  God  and  the  wonUpcf 
idols  together ;  for  throttghout  the  whde  story  both  Micah  and  hb 
mother  seem  to  retain  a  reverence  for  Jebondi :  it  b  said  tfast  Ae 
dedicated  the  sQaer  to  the  Lord.  (V^ »  3.)  A|id  jk>  far  did  thejshoir 
a  regard  to  die  law  ef  God,  that  a  priest  was  coosecrated  to  sem 
in  this  newly  erected  chapel,  and  an  ephod  provided  in  instatiaiof 
the  priestly  vestments  used  at  the  tabernacle  m  ShikA;  but  still 
diis  terap[]ini  seems  to  be  an  intermediate  image,  in  the  likeness  of 
which  God  was  wor^ipped  by  them,  and  conseqoendy  their  w(ff^ 
shipwas  idolatrous* 

Tim  grbwmg  evil  soon  ^ead  amongst  the  Donites,  wbo  rabbed 
Micah  of  Us  gods.  Here  it  took  deep  rooty  having  escaped  the 
reformation  of  the  judges,  although  they  were  ail  of  them  Fsiy 
aealous  for  Jehovah ;  which  might  be  occasioned  ritber  from  Dan's 
lying  at  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  or  because  scarcely  any  of 
the  judges  ruled  over  all  the  people,  but  only  ov«r  such  tnbes 
as  tliey  had  freed  from  captivity :  and  no  doufac  the  prevalencf  of 
idolatry  here,  was  one  great  reason  why  Jerobottn  afierwrnrds  made 
choice  of  Dan  as  a  depository  of  one  of  his  golden  calves*  Nor 
were  the  other  tribes  free  from  this  infection,  dutti^  this  dissoluttni 
of  the  government,  for  it  is  said.  They  forsook  the  Lord  as^  sened 
Baal  and  Ashtaroik,  and  the  other  gods  of  the  people  round  ebovt 
them.     (Judg.ii.  11—13.) 

Under  the  government  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  the^woariup 
of  God  seems  to  have  been  purer  than  in  former^  times :  there  was 
indeed  a  corruption  end  irregularity  very  visible  in  their  manoers, 
but  fewer  complamts  of  idolatry  were  made  than  at  othor  tiaies. 
Solomon  is  the  first  king,  who,  otit  of  complaisance  to  the  stnoge 
women  he  had  married,  caused  temples  to  be  erected  in  honoar  it 
their  gods,  and  did  so  far  impiously  comply  with  them  htmself,  ts 
to  offer  incense  to  these  false  deities  (1  Kings  xi.  &-^.) :  so  fatal  an 
evil  is  lust  to  the  best  understandii^s,  which  besots  every  one  it  ove^ 
comes,  and  reigns  over  them  with  uncontrolled  power !  S6hmtxh 
it  is  true,  did  not  arrive  at  that  patch  of  audaci^  vrbich  some  of  his 
successors  afterwards  did^  nor  did  he  entoely  forsake  die  Lord)  bat 
seemed  to  encoorage  the  worship  at  the  temple ;  but  his  giving  the  ' 
smallest  cx)untemmce  in  the  breach  of  the  divine  kw  among  a  posple 
so  prone  to  idolatry,  could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  wwst  con- 
sequences, especially  being  done  by  a  prince,  who  enjoyed  such  an 
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embent  degree  of  knowledge  and  imderstoadipg,  aad  whom  God  had 
exahed  to  me  highest  pitch  of  grandetii'  and  magnificence :  but  God 
soon  made  him  understand,  how  fatal  his  apostacy  would  prove  to 
him  and  his  poeteriQr ;  and  accordingly,  upon  fab  death,  die  ^ory  of 
hb  kkigdom  was  speedily  eclipsed  by  the  revdt  of  die  ten  tribes  and 
the  division  of  his  kingdom. 

This  civil  defection  was  attended  with  a  spiritual  one,  for  Jero- 
boam the  son  of  Nebat,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of 
the  ten  tribes  which  had  revolted  (and  who  himself  had  probably 
been  initiated  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
when  he  took  refuge  from  Sobmon's  jeakusy  at  the  court  of  Shi- 
shak),  soon  introduced  the  worship  of  two  golden  calves,  the  one  at 
Dan  and  the  other  at  Bethel,  whicn  he  assured  them  tceretheffod$ 
vMck  had  brcwhi  them  aui  of  J%vp^  whence  he  had  himself  but 
hteiy  come.    He  made  choice  of  Bethel,  because  it  bad  long  been 
esteemed  as  a  place  sacred  for  the  real  appearance  of  Qod  in  an- 
tient  times  to  Jacob,  and  might  therefore  induce  the  people  to  a 
readier  belief  of  the  residence  of  the  same  Dei^  now ;  and  Dan 
(as  already  observed)  being  at  the  extremity  of  tne  kingdom,  was 
tbe  place  whither  that  part  of  the  country  resorted  on  account  of 
Micah's  teraphim.     But  though  Jeroboam  thus  instituted  idolatry 
more  from  some  reasons  of  state  than  from  any  concern  for  religion, 
yet  God  did  not  fail  to  testify  his  abhorrence  of  such  wicked  prac- 
tices by  a  miraculous  judgment  on  him*    While  he  was  personating 
tbe  high-priest  at  Betliel,  and  burning  incense  at  the  feast  he  had 
insdtuted,  the  ahar  rent  at  the  word  of  the  prophet,  whom  God 
sent  out  of  Judah ;  and  while  he  stretched  out  his  hand  for  reven^ 
upon  the  man  of  God,  it  dried  tip,  so  as  he  cmld  not  puU  it  in  ogam. 
(i  Kings  xiii.  4,  5.)  Now  did  he,  who  had  but  just  before  threatened 
the  prophet,  humbly  supplicate  a  cure  from  the  hand  that  save  the 
wound,  and  a  new  miracle  was  immediately  wrought  for  his  relief. 
But  this  only  restored  him  to  the  use  of  his  arm,  it  did  not  bring 
back  eidier  himself  or  his  people  to  a  sense  of  their  sin,  for  he  died 
in  his  idolatry,  as  did  all  the  kings  of  Israel  after  bun.    Idolatry 
being  thus  established  in  Israel  by  public  authority^  and  coimte- 
nanced  by  all  their  princes,  was  universally  adopted  by  the  people, 
tiotwithstanding  ail  the  remonstruices  against  it  by  the  prophets 
ivhom  God  sent  to  reclaim  them  from  time  to  dme,  and  who  stood 
as  a  barrier  against  this  growing  wickedness,  regardless  of  all  the 
Persecutions  of  impious  t^zebel,  who  did  wtiat  she  could  quite  to 
^Moguish  the  worship  of  the  trtie  God.    At  length  tins  brought  a 
flood  of  calamities  upon  that  kii^om,  and  was  the  source  of  all  the 
^viU  with  which  that  people  were  afterwards  afflicted ;  so  that  after  a 
<^ontinuaI  scene  of  tragical  deaths,  civil  wars,  and  iudgraents  of  various 
kinds,  they  were  at  length  carried  away  captive  by  Shalmaneser  into 
Ajs^yria. 

The  people  of  Judah  were  little  better.  One  miaht  justly  have 
<^xpected,  that,  if  there  had  been  no  other  reason  than  state  policy 
iW  preserving  the  true  religion  in  its  native  purity^  that  alone  would 
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have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  fidse  wofsfaip  fitxn  beiog 
set  up,  and  that  the  same  motives,  which  induced  die  ten  ttbes  to 
establish  a  strange  worship,  would  have  induced  Judah  to  be  jeakxe 
for  the  true  one.  But  the  event  proved  otherwise;  ix  notwidh 
standing  the  great  strength  added  to  the  kbgdom  of  Judah,  bj 
those  who  resorted  thither  out  of  odier  tribes  for  the  sake  of  re- 
Kgion,  prosperity  inflated  Rehoboam  and  soon  ruined  Um.  It  is 
said  diat  he  continued  but  three  war$  wdOnn^  in  the  ways  of  David 
and  Solimon.  (2  Chnxi.  xi.  17.)  After  winch  these  iddartrous  is- 
clinations  began  to  appear,  which  probabty  were  iostiUed  into  him  bf 
his  mother  Naamah,  who  was  an  Ammonitess.  (1  Kmgs  uv.  21.) 
In  short,  he  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  ail  Israel  vnA  him 
(2  Chron.  xii.  1.),  and  fell  into  the  grossest  idolatry  above  eM  tksi 
their  fathers  bad  done.  (1  Kngs  xiv.  22.)  But  God  soon  corrected 
him  and  his  people,  having  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  Shishak 
king  of  Egypt,  who  with  a  vast  army  entered  the  country,  took 
their  cities,  and  plundered  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of  aU  the  riches 
which  David  and  Solomon  had  treasured  up  there.  (2  Chron.  xii.  2.) 
However,  upon  their  repentance  and  humifiation,  the  anger  of  J^ 
hovah  was  soon  mitigated  ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  fell  into  any  gross  acts  of  idolatry  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz^  \rho 
was  the  most  impbus  prince  that  ever  ^t  upon  that  throae.  He 
was  not  content  with  walking  in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of  Israd,  ard 
making  molten  images  of  Baalim  (2  Chron.  xxvin.  2.),  but  he  carried 
bis  wicked  incHnations  sdll  farther,  and  imitated  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  land  in  an  idolatrous  practice,  which  before  Us  time  is  not  to 
be  met  with ;  for  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  burnt  ineense  in  the  taUefj 
of  the  son  ofHxnnom,  and  burnt  his  ehildren  in  thefre  (ver.  3.);  or, 
as  we  read  in  2  Kings  xvi.  3.  He  made  his  son  to  pass  throv^  tk 
jirey  which  doubtless  was  the  passing  through  thefSre  to  McioA^  » 
expressly  prohibited  in  Levit.  xviii.  21. 

For  these  impieties  Ahaz  was  jusdy  punished  by  God,  and  after 
a  constant  course  of  all  manner  of  wickedness,  died  in  the  flower  of 
ins  age ;  but  was  happily  succeeded  by  his  son  Hezekiah,  who  among 
other  reformations,  it  is  said,  broke  %n  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  Ast 
Moses  had  made,  to  which  the  children  of  Israel  did  bum  incense. 
(2  Kings  xviii.  4.)  But  Hezektah's  reformation  was  soon  overtnToed 
upon  the  succession  of  his  wicked  son  Manasseh,  who  seems  to  have 
made  it  his  business  to  search  out  what  God  in  his  law  had  for- 
bidden, and  to  make  the  practkse  of  it  his  study ;  for  of  him  we  are 
informed,  that  he  buiU  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  M 
courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  caused  his  children  to  pass  Arw^ 
the  fire,  used  enchantment  and  witchcrcfi,  dealt  withfamSiar  smrrls 
and  wizards,  and  set  a  carved  image  in  the  house  of  Uod.  (2  CliroQ. 
xxxiii.  3 — 8.) 

The  princes  who  succeeded  (Josiah  only  excepted)  and  their 
people,  seem  to  have  lived  in  a  kind  of  competitkm  with  one  anodier 
in  wickedness  and  idolatry,  and  to  have  given  a  hose  to  the  vild- 
Aess  of  their  imaginations  in  the  worship  of  God,  which  broi^ht 
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upon  Judah  and  her  peofde  ihe  utmost  fiiry  of  God's  wrath,  and 
those  judgments  which  had  been  decreed,  and  which  ended  in  the 
captivity  of  king  and  people.^  At  length,  however,  become  wiser  by 
the  severe  discipline  they  had  received,  the  tribes  that  returned  into 
their  native  country  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  wholly  renounced 
idolatty ;  and  thenceforth  uniformly  evinced  the  most  deeply-rooted 
aversion  from  all  strange  deities  and  foreign  modes  of  worship.  This 
great  reformation  was  accomplished  by  Ezra  and  Nebemiah,  and 
the  eminent  men  who  accompanied  or  succeeded  them ;  but,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  though  the  exterior  of  piety  was  maintained,  the 
"power  of  godliness"  was  lost;  and  we  learn  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that,  during  our  Saviour's  ministry,  the  Jews  were  divided 
into  various  religious  parties,  which  widely  difiered  in  opinion,  and 
pursued  each  other  with  the  fiercest  animosity  aqd  with  implacable 
hatred. 

Very  numerous  are  the  idols  mentbned  in  the  Scriptures,  particu- 
larly in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  proposed  in  the  follqwing  pages  of 
this  section  to  offibr,  in  the  first  place,  a  short  notice  of  the  idols  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  Israelites ;  and,  secondly,  of  those  which  they 
adopted  from  the  Ammonites,  Syrians,  Phenicians,  Babylonians,  and 
other  nations  of  antiquity.^ 

ni.  Idols  worshipped  particularlt  bt  the  Israelites. — 
Scarcely,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  the  children  of  Israel 
been  delivered  from  their  cruel  bondage  in  Egypt,  when  they  re^ 
toned  to  those  idols,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

1.  The  first  object  of  their  idolatrous  worship  was  a  Golden  Calf* 
(Exod.  xxxii.  1 — 6.)  Having  been  conducted  through  the  wilder- 
ness by  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fii€,  which  preceded  them  in  their 
marches,  while  that  doud  covered^e  mountain  where  Moses  Was 
receiving  the  divine  commands,  they  imagined  that  it  would  no 
longer  he  their  guide ;  and  therefore  they  applied  to  Aaron  to  make 
for  them  a  sacred  sign  or  symbol,  as  other  nations  had,  which  might 
risibly  represent  God  to  them.  With  this  request  Aaron  unhappily 
complied :  the  people  offered  bumt-offenngs^  and  brought  peace^ffer- 
ingSf  and  $at  down  to  eat  and  to  drinkj  and  rose  uv  to  play.  The 
materials  of  this  idol  were  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the  people,  worn 
in  these  eastern  countries  by  men  as  well  as  women  :  and  probably, 
they  were  some  of  the  jewels  which  they  had  demanded  of  the  Egyp« 
tians.  These  were  cast  in  a  mould  by  Aaron,  and  subsequendy 
cliiselled  into  a  calf,  which  is  generalKr  supposed  to  have  been  an 
exact  resemblance  of  the  celebrated  Egyptian  deity.  Apis,  who  was 
Worshipped  imder  the  form  of  an  ox.     Tins  antient  Egyptian  super- 

^  Calmet,  Commentaire  Littoral,  torn.  vi.  pp.  729 — 735. 

.  ^  The  following  account  of  the  idols  worsnipped  by  the  Jews,  is  abridged  prin- 

^'%ially  from  Lajny's  Apparatus  Biblicua,  vol.  ii.  pp.  176—188.    CalmeVa  Disier- 

^^^Yovf  in  his  Commentaire  Litteral,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  17:^178.  and  torn.  vi.  pp< 

^ V  o— 752.,  and  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  under  the  several  names  of  the  idol 

Cities,  Lewises  Oriffines  Hebroc,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1 — 102. ;  and  Jahn*?  Arcbaeoloaia 

Bib]ie«,  pp.  541-4371. 
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stioon  is  sdD  perpetuated  on  Mount  libssus,  by  diOM  Dtcoes  nho 
assume  the  uame  of  Okkais,  and  who  pay  divine  honours  to  a  ajp 
2.  In  imitation  of  this  were  the  two  Goldm  CoImi,  made  hf 
Jeroboam,  the  first  king,  of  Israel,  after  the  seeesnon  of  the  usi 
tribes.  The  Egyptians  had  two  oxen,  one  of  which  they  wonUpped 
under  the  name  ot  Apis,  at  Memphis,  the  capital  of  jDpper  Egypt, 
and  the  other  under  the  name  of  Mnevis,  at  Hierapolis,  the  metro- 

G>lis  of  Lower  Eg]rpt.  In  like  manner,  Jeroboam  set  up  one  of 
s  calves  at  Bethel^  and  the  other  at  Dan.  (1  Kin^  zii.  38-^*) 
Like  the  iddaters  in  the  wilderness,  this  leader  of  the  i^ebdspio- 
claimed  before  the  idols  upon  the  feast  of  their  consecratioa,  3W 
are  ^gods^  O  hrady  whtck  brought  lies  out  of  At  UmdfjfEgfffil 
as  if  he  nad  said,  "  God  b  every  where  in  his  essence,  and  cwM 
be  included  in  any  place ;  he  dwells  among  you  here  as  well  as  it 
Jerusalem,  and  if  you  ^uure  any  symbols  of  his  presence,  beboU 
here  they  are  in  these  calves  which  I  have  set  up  ;'*  for  diqr  couU 
not  be  so  stupid  as  to  believe,  that  the  idols  taken  just  before  oat  of 
the  furnace,  had  been  their  deliverers  so  many  ages  before.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  worship  of  these  calves  was  not  n^arded  by  the 
sacred  writers  and  by  the  prophets,  as  an  absolute  Pofoin  idobtij, 
but  only  as  a  schism,  which  was  indeed  very  criminal  m  itadf,  but 
did  not  come  up  to  the  degree  of  a  total  apostacy ;  for  the  hbtory 
of  the  revolt  ot  the  ten  tribes  introduces  Jeroboam  q)eakiif  not 
like  a  person  whose  intention  was  to  make  the  people  ehapge  tfadr 
religion,  but  as  representing  to  them  that  the  true  God,  being  eray 
where,  was  not  confined  to  any  certain  place,  and  therelbie  they 
might  pay  dieir  devotions  to  hii^as  weH  in  Dm  and  Bediei  asat 
Jerusalem.  ^ 

The  worship  oflbred  before^iese  images,  b.  supposed  to  hn 
been  in  imitation  of  the  ceremonies  of  die  Mosaic  law;  indeed,  bid 
it  been  otherwise,  God  would  have  reproached  them  with  it  by  Us 
prophets,  which  he  no  where  appears  to  have  done ;  it  isoo^tobe 
observed,  that  Jeroboam  ahered  die  day  of  the  fei^  of  the  seventk 
month  (being  the  feast  of  tabernacles),  which,  instead  of  ceIdvatiD§ 
it  upon  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  be  tnuttferred  to 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  folkiwing  month.  So  he  offisred  upon  tfae 
altar  that  he  had  made  in  Bethel,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  dghth 
month,  in  the  month  which  he  had  devised  of  bis  own  heart,  aod 
ordained  a  feast,  and  ofiered  upon  the  ahar,  and  burnt  'uxeee- 
(1  Kmgs  xii.  33.)  Had  he  inunoduced  any  other  aheratkns,  the) 
would  ques^onless  have  been  mentioned  m  the  history.  The  saered 
writer  sayS)  in  the  month  he  had  devised,  but  does  not  say  he  devi«ti 
the  feast,  or  ceremonies  of  tfae  feast,  which  it  is  generally  believed 
that  he  appointed  to  b^  celebrated  every  year  at  Bethel,  in  the  itene 
manner  as  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  at  Jerusalem ;  but  the  most 
forcible  ai^ument  to  prove  that  he  made  no  aheratian  in  the  wor- 
ship, is  the  foUowing:  Shabnaneser  the  king  of  Assyria  harinf 

>  Vt.  ClzA»'B  Trayeli,  vol.  iv.  p.  204. 
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earned  into  captivity  the  teo  tribes,  sent  into  their  country  a  colony 
of  Assyrians  and  Chaldaeans,  who  carried  along  with  them  tlieir  idolsi 
and  worshipped  them ;  but  the  king  being  informed  that  they  were 
devoured  by  lions,  because  they  did  not  worship  the  God  of  the 
country,  he  commanded  one  of  the  priests  whom  diey  brought  from 
Samaria  to  be  carried  thitlier,  and  he  dwelt  in  Betliel,  and  taught 
them  how  they  should  fear  the  Lord.  This  e^pedieot  succeeded  so 
well,  that  the  inhabitants  were  no  more  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts, 
wliich  is  deemed  a  convincing  argument  mat  the  Samaritans  wor- 
shipped the  true  God,  who  had  put  them  in  possession  of  that  country, 
ana  that  it  was  by  the  same  manner  of  worship  they  had  received 
from  Moses,  otherwise  this  worship  could  not  have  been  prevailing 
with  God  to  withdraw  the  lions  from  among  them. 

As  most  of  the  priests  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  tlie  Levites, 
who  had  their  cities  and  abodes  among  tiie  ten  revolted  tribes, 
retired  into  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Judah,  to  avoid  joining  in 
the  schism,  which  proved  a  great  additional  sU*ength  to  the  house 
of  David ;  Jeroboam  seized  tlieir  cities  and  estates,  and  he  eased 
the  people  of  paying  their  tithes,  there  beiiiz  none  to  demand  them ; 
so  he  gratified  them  by  making  priests  out  of  every  tribe  and  family, 
even  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  country.  Thus,  as  he  transferred 
the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  David,,  so  he  removed  the  priesthood 
from  the  familv  of  Aaron,  and  threw  it  open,  that  any  man  might  be 
admitted  to  tnat  honourable  employment.  This  raised  his  popu- 
larity, and  no  doubt,  ingratiated  him  with  the  Israelites ;  and  it  is 
supposed,  tliat  as  he  had  priests,  so  he  had  Levites  also  of  the  same 
description ;  that  is,  some  to  serve  under  the  priests  as  they  did ; 
but,  in  opposition  to  the  established  rule,  these  lower  of&cers  always 
ministered  in  black  vestments.  The  pontificate  and  supremacv  over 
this  schismatical  priesthood,  he  reserved  in  his  own  hands ;  tor  the 
temple  which  he  erected  to  enclose  his  calves,  and  the  altars  he  built 
for  sacrifices,  he  consecrated  himself,  and  presumed  to  perform  the 
highest  part  of  the  priest's  office,  vis.  the  burning  of  incense.  These 
idols  were  at  length  destroyed  by  the  kings  of  Assyria ;  the  calf  in 
Bethel  was  carried  to  Babylon,  with  otb^^  spoils,  by  Shalmaneser, 
and  the  other,  in  Dan,  was  seized  \ff  Tiglatb-Pileser,  about  ten  years 
before,  in  the  invasion  which  he  made  upon  Galilee,  in  which  province 
the  city  stood. 

3.  The  Brasen  Serpent  was  an  image  of  polished  brass,  in  the 
form  of  one  of  those  fiery  serpents  which  werq  sent  to  chastise 
the  murmuring  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  whose  bite  caused 
violent  heat,  tliirst,  and  inflammation.  By  divine  command  Moses 
made  a  serpent  of  brass^  or  copper,  and  piU  it  upon  apok  ;  and  it 
came  to  pass  thai  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  mauj  when  he  beheld  the 
serpent  o^  ftrow,  he  lived.  (Numb.  xxi.  6 — 9.)  This  brasen  serpent 
WB8  preserved  as  a  monument  of  the  divine  mercy,  but  in  process 
of  time  became  an  instrummit  of  idolatry.  When  this  superstition 
began,  it  is  difficuh  to  determine :  but  the  best  account  is  given  by 
the  Jewish  rabbi,  Davjd  Kimchi,  in  the  fdlowing  manner.    Fro^l 
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the  time  that  tbe  kines  of  Israel  did  evfl,  and  the  cUUren  of  bad 
followed  idolatry,  tiU  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  they  offered  incense  to 
it ;  for,  it  being  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  whoever  looketk  ^fonit 
shall  live,  they  fancied  they  might  obtain  blessings  by  its  mediattioo, 
and  therefore  thought  it  worthy  to  be  wcH^pped.  It  had  been  kept 
from  the  days  of  Moses,  in  memory  of  a  miracle,  in  the  same  inaB- 
oer  as  the  pot  of  maima  was :  and  Asa  and  Jefaoshaphat  did  not 
extirpate  it  when  they  rooted  out  idolatry,  because  in  their  reign  ixj 
did  not  observe  that  the  people  worshij^ped  this  serpent,  or  bont 
incense  to  it ;  and  tlierefore  they  left  it  as  a  memorial.  But  Hez^ 
kiah  thought  fit  to  take  it  quite  away,  when  he  aboiished  other  ido- 
latry, because  in  the  time  of  his  father,  they  adored  it  as  an  idol; 
and  though  pious  people  among  them  accounted  it  only  as  a  memo- 
rial of  a  wonderful  work,  yet  he  judged  it  better  to  abofisb  it,  though 
the  memory  of  the  miracle  should  happen  to  be  lost,  than  suffer  it  to 
remain,  and  leave  the  Israelites  m  danger  of  committing  idolstrjr 
hereafter  with  it. 

On  the  subject  of  the  serpent-bitten  Israelites  being  healed  br 
looking  at  the  brasen  serpent,  there  is  a  good  comment  in  tbe  book 
of  Wisdom,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  4 — 12.  in  which  are  these  remarkable 
words  : — "  They  were  admonished,  having  a  sign  of  salvatioii,  («.  e. 
the  brasen  serpent)  to  put  them  in  remembrance  of  the  command- 
ments of  thy  law.  For  he  that  turned  himself  towards  it,  was  not 
saved  by  the  thing  that  he  saw,  but  by  thee  that  art  the  savieur 
of  all."  (ver.  6,  7.^  To  die  circumstance  of  kx)king  at  the  brasen 
serpent  in  order  to  be  healed,  our  Lord  refers  (John  iii.  14, 15.),  if 
Moses  lifted  up  the  brasen  serpent  in  the  unldemess,  even  so  mmt  tk 
Son  of  man  be  lifted  up^  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  shofJdnot 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  The  brasen  serpent  was  certuily  no 
type  of  Jesus  Christ — but  mm  our  Lord's  words,  we  may  kara, 
1.  That  as  the  serpent  was  lifted  up  on  the  pole  or  ens^;  so  Jesus 
Christ  was  lifted  up  on  the  cross.  2.  That  as  the  kraelites  were 
to  look  at  the  brasen  serpent ;  so  sinners  must  look  to  Chrid  ^ 
salvation.  3.  That  as  6q^  provided  no  other  remedy  than  this 
looking,  for  die  wounded  Israelites ;  <o  he  has  provided  no  other 
way  of  salvation  than  faith  in  tl^  blood  of  his  son.  4.  That  os  be 
who  looked  at  the  brasen  serpent,  was  cured  and  did  live  ;  <o  he  that 
believeth  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  not  perish,  but  have  eknd 
life,  5.  That  as  neither  tbe  serpent,  nor  looking  at  it,  but  the  invisi- 
ble power  of  God  healed  the  people  ;  so  neither  the  cross  of  Christ, 
nor  his  merely  &eiii^  crucified,  but  the  pardon  he  has  bovght  bf  w 
blood,  communicated  by  the  powerful  energy  of  his  SpirU,  saves  the 
souls  of  men.  May  not  all  these  tbmgs  be  plainly  seen  in  the  or- 
cumstances  of  this  transactk>n,  without  making  the  serpent  a  tjfe  of 
Jesus  Christ,  (the  most  exceptionable  that  could  possibly  be  chosen) 
and  running  ilie  parallel,  as  some  have  done,  through  ten  or  a  doseo 
of  particulars  ?* 

I  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Numb.  zzi.  9.  See  also  a  pleuinff  and  iitftniotive  coateo- 
plation  of  Bishop  HaU  on  this  gubject. 
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4.  In  Judg.  viii.  24 — 27.  we  read  that  Gideon  made  an  Ephod  of 
eold,  from  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites.  This  ephod  is  supposed  1o 
have  been  a  rich  sacerdotal  garment,  made  in  imitation  of  that  worn 
by  the  high  priest  at  Shiloh.  But  whether  Gideon  meant  it  as  a 
commemorative  trophy,  or  had  a  Levitieal  priest  in  his  house,  it  is 
difficuh  to  determine.  It  became^  however,  a  mare  to  all  Israel^  who 
dwelt  in  Gilead,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  ;  who  thus 
having  an  ephod  and  worship  in  their  own  country,  would  not  so 
readily  go  over  to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  conseouently  fell  bto 
idolatry,  and  worshipped  the  idols  of  their  neighbours  the  Phoenicians. 
(Judg.  viii.  27.  33.) 

5.  The  Teraphim^  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xix.  13.,  were  carved 
images  in  a  human  form,  and  household  deities,  like  the  penates 
and  lares  of  the  Romans  many  centuries  afterwards  (Gen.  xxxi.  19. 
34,  35.  1  Sam.  xix.  13—17.)  of  which  oracular  inquiries  were  made. 
(Judg.  xvii.  5.  xviii.  6,  6. 14 — ^20.  Zech.  x.  2.  Hos.  iii.  4.)  This  is 
confirmed  by  1  Sam.  xv.  23.  (marginal  rendering),  where  the  wor- 
ship of  teraphim  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  divination.  They 
appear  to  have  been  mtroduced  among  the  Israelites  from  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and  continued  to  be  worshipped  until  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivily. 

IV.  Idol  gobs  of  thc  Ammonites,  worshipped  by  the  chil- 
dren OF  Israel. 

1.  Molochj  also  called  Molech,  MUcom  or  Melcom,  was  the  prin- 
cipal idol  of  the  Ammonites  (2  Kings  xi.  7.),  yet  not  so  appropriated 
to  them,  but  that  it  was  adopted  by  other  neighbouring  nations  for 
their  god.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  Moloch  was  the  same 
as  Saturn,  to  whom  it  is  well  known  tliat  human  victims  were  offer- 
ed. But  he  rather  appears  to  have  been  Baal  or  the  Sun  (Jer.  xxxii. 
35.),  and  was  the  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech  of  the  Sephar- 
vaites,  who  burnt  their  children  to  them  in  the  fire.  There  is  great 
reason  to  think  that  the  Hebrews  were  addicted  to  the  worship  of 
thb  deity  before  their  departure  from  E^pt,  since  both  the  prophet 
Amos  (v.  26.)  and  the  protomartyr  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  43.)  reproach 
theiri  with  having  carried  the  tabernacle  of  their  god  Moloch  with 
them  in  the  wilderness.  Sofemon  built  a  temple  to  Moloch  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives  (1  Kings  xi.  7.),  and  his  impiety  was  followed 
by  other  kings,  his  successors,  who  bad  apostatised  from  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.  The  valley  of  Tophet  and  Hinnom,  on  the  east 
of  Jerusalem,  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  horrid  rites  performed 
in  honour  of  Moloch  (Jer.  xix.  6,  6A  who,  it  is  probable,  was  the 
Same  as  the  Baal,  Bel,  or  Belus  of  the  Carthaginians,  Sidonians, 
Babyk>nians,  and  Ass)nrians. 

V.  Idol  gods  of  the  Canaanites  or  Syrians,  worshipped  bt 
TBE  Israelites. 

1.  Mr.  Selden,  m  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Syrian  gods,* 
mentions  a  goddess,  whom  he  terms  Good  Fortune^  as  the  first  idol 
Oaentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  worshipped  by  the  Hebrews. 
*"^  I  Do  Diia  Sjris,  Sjntag.  i.  c  1.  (Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  S55, 356.) 
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This  omnion  is  founded  oa  the  exdamttioo  of  Leah  (Gen.  xxj. 
11.),  when  her  handmaid  Zilpah  bore  a  son  to  Jacob.  Ske  mmF,  / 
am  prosperous  (or  as  some  in  the  present  day,  who  ascrSte  everj 
thing  to  chance,  would  say— Good  tuck  to  me)  ;  and  sAe  etdkd  hs 
name  Gadj  that  is,  prosperity.    Although  this  interpietation  has  been 

Suestkmed,  yet  in  isa.  hnr.  11.  Gad  is  unquestionably  jiMoed  ffith 
leni  (or  the  Moon),  and  both  are  names  of  idols,  where  the  prophet 
says, 

Te have  deserted  Jehovah 

And  have  forgotten  my  holy  tnoantam ; 
Who  Mt  in  order  a  table  for  Gad 
And  fill  out  a  libation  to  Meni. 

Bp.  Lowth^s  Venion. 

What  these  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  were,  it  is  nowinipoesibtle 
exactly  to  ascertain  :  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  was  an  Emm 
deity.  Jerome,  as  cited  by  bishop  Lowtb,  gives  an  account  at  the 
idolatrous  practice  of  the  apostate  Jews,  which  is  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet,  oi  making  a  feast,  or  a  kctistemiumf  ^s  the  Romans  called 
It,  for  these  pretended  deities.  *'  It  is,"  be  says,  "  an  antient  idolt- 
trous  custom  in  every  city  in  Egypt,  and  especially  in  Alexandria,  that 
on  the  last  day  of  the  last  month  in  the  year  they  set  out  a  taUe  viib 
various  kinds  of  dbhes,  and  with  «  cup  fiUed  with  a  mixture  of  water, 
wine,  and  honey,  indicating  the  fertility  of  the  past  or  future  year. 
This  also  the  Israelites  did."^ 

2.  Ahad  or  Achad  is  the  name  of  a  Syrian  deity,  vsxiei  which  the 
^un  was  worshipped  :  it  is  mentioned  m  Isa.  Ixvi.  17.  where  the  rites 
of  tliis  god  are  described. 

They  who  BanctifV  themselves,  and  purify  Uiemselves 
In  the  gardens,  after  the  rites  of  Achad  ; 
In  the  midst  of  those  who  eat  swine's  flesh. 
And  the  abomination,  and  the  field  moose  ; 
Together  shall  they  perish,  saith  Jehovam. 

Bp.  Lowth's  VersioD. 

3.  Baal^^eor  (Numb.  xxv.  1 — 5.)  was  a  deity  of  the  Moabites 
and  M idianites,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Priapus  of  the 
Romans,  and  wcn^hipped  with  similar  obscene  rites.  (Con^)^ 
Hos.  ix.  10.)  Selden  imagined  that  this  idol  was  the  same  «i^ 
Pkito,  from  Psal.  cvi.  28.  Thet/ joined  themselves  unto  Bad-p^or, 
and  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead.  But  this  may  mean  notbbg  rno^ 
than  tlie  sacrifices  and  ofierings  made  to  idols,  who  are  properly 
termed  deadj  in  opposition  to  the  true  God,  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  all  things,  who  is  in  the  Scriptures  repeatedh^  ^^ 
phatically  termed  the  lioing  God.  Chanoshy  lAe  aJbosmation  (f 
Moabj  to  whom  Solomon  erected  an  altar  on  the  Mount  of  06s^ 
(I  Kings  xi.  7.),  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  deity  ^^*^ 
poor.  Servants  are  Known  by  the  name  of  thw  brd.  As  t^ 
Israelites  were  called  by  the  name  of  the  true  God  (2  Chroo-  »J 
14,),  so  the  Moabites  are  called  (Numb.  xxi.  29.)  by  the  name^ 

1  Bp.  lA>wth'8  Isaiah,  toL  ii.  p.  375. 
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dieir  god,  Oe  people  of  Chemoik  ;  and  other  idohlraas  ntdons  were 
designated  in  a  similar  manner.  (See  Mic.  vr.  5.) 

4.  Bimmm  was  an  idol  of  the  Syrians^  hat  not  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites :  it  is  mentioned  in  2  lungs  v.,  and  is  supposed  to  faa^e 
been  the  same  as  the  Jupiter  of  the  antients. 

5.  AAiamih  or  ^SMarU  (Judg.  ii.  3.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10.  2  Kings 
xxiii.  13.),  is  gencHrally  undersiood  to  have  been  the  moon ;  though 
m  lata'  times  this  idol  became  identified  with  the  Syrian  Venus,  and 
was  worshipped  with  impure  rites.  Astarte  is  still  worshi^qped  by  the 
Druses  of  Mount  Libanus.^ 

VI.  Ph<enician  idols  worshippsd  bt  the  IsRAELrrss.  ' 

1.  None  of  the  headien  deities,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
b  mc^e  celebrated  than  BaaL 

The  word  signifies  lord,  master,  and  husband ;  a  name  which 
doubdess  was  g^ven  to  their  supreme  deity,  to  him  whom  they 
lodced  upon  as  the  master  of  men  and  gods,  and  of  the  whole  of 
natare.  This  name  had  its  original  from  Phoenicia,  Baal  being 
«  god  of  the  Phcenicians  ;  and  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal  king 
of  the  Zidonians,  brought  tins  deity  from  the  city  of  Zidon  ;  for  he 
was  the  god  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  was  certainly  the  Zsug  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Jupiter  of  the  Latins.  This  god  was  known  under 
the  same  name  all  over  Asia ;  it  is  the  same  as  the  Bel  of  the  Ba- 
bykMuans;  and  the  same  name  and  the  same' god  went  to  the  Car- 
diaooians,  who  were  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians  ;  witness  the  name 
of  Hannibal,  A^rubal,  Adherbal,  dl  consisting  of  Bel  or  Baal,  being 
the  name  of  the  deity  of  that  country,  which  was  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  East,  where  the  kings  and  great  men  of  the  realm  add- 
ed to  their  own  names  those  of  their  gods.  In  short,  it  seems  to  be 
a  name  common  to  aO  idols,  to  whatever  countty  they  belonged ;  and 
when  it  is  mentioned  in  the  holy  writings  without  any  explanatory 
circumstance  annexed,  it  is  usually  understood  to  be  me  prin- 
cipal dei^  of  that  nation  or  placd  of  which  the  sacred  writer  was 
speaking*  > 

This  ftlse  deity  is  frequendy  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  the 
pinral  number,  BaaJiim  (1  Sam.  vii.  4.),  which  may  eidier  signify, 
that  the  name  of  Baal  was  given  to  many  difibrent  gods,  or  may 
imply  a  plurafity  of  statues  consecrated  to  that  idol,  and  bearing 
f»rml  aiqpellatioos,  accordmg  to  the  difibrence  of  places;  just  a^ 
the  antient  heathens  gave  many  surnames  to  Jupiter,  as  (Hympiui, 
Oodomsan,  and  odmrs,  according  to  the  names  of  the  places  where 
he  was  wordniqped. 

The  fidse  gods  of  Palestine  and  the  nddhbouring  nations  were 
caHed  Baal  in  general ;  but  there  were  other  Baals  whose  name  waa 
compounded  of  some  additional  word,  such  as  Baal-peor,  Baal- 
berith,  Baatasebub,  and  Baalxephcm.  The  first  of  these  has  akeady 
ke^  noticed  in  the  preceding  jparamirfi. 

2.  BaMeriih  was  die  idol  ofthe  Shechemites  (Judg.  viii.  33.) ;  and 

I  Dr.  Glill»^l  Tkaveb,  VOL  v.|»p.asi.  4tt-.^|69. 
VOL.  in.  45 
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the  temple  of  tUs  drily  was  tlieif  anenal  ami  pohiic  treasury.  As 
the  Hebrew  word  Benth  sonifies  a  covenant  or  contract,  tbia  god  » 
auppoaed  to  have  had  his  appdkukm  iran  his  office,  wfaicb  wa»  to 
pc^aide  ofet  covenants  and  contracts. 

3,  £aabe6tt&  or  Beke&iii  was  the  god  of  the  Eiaenbea  (2  Ki^ 
L  ^)t  bet  the  origin  of  the  n«ne  (^rtiicb  in  Hebrew  denotes  the  gvi 
^fiie$)  it  is  difficuk  to  ascertain.  As  the  vicinity  of  this  country  wis 
long  ttter  infested  with  minute  flies  that  stung  severely  aU  oo  whom 
ibey  settled,  h  is  not  improbable,  that  Eknm  vras  infealed  in  a  sindir 
maimer,  and  that  its  inhabitants  had  a  deity  whom  tbeysurolicatcd  far 
the  prevention  or  removal  of  this  dague.^  The  Jews,  in  tiie  timeof 
Chiwt,  called  tbe  orinct  of  At  iemU  by  tbe  name  of  BedadM*. 
(Matt.  xii.  24.  Liuke  xi.  15.) 

4.  Baalxepkon  is  supposed  lo  have  been  an  idol,  erected  «>  gOBrd 
Ae  confines  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  also  the  name^  a  pboe,  wherea 
temple  was  erected  for  the  use  of  mariners. 

$.  Doftony  the  tutelary  ddty  of  the  p6q>le  of  Asbdod  or  AsBttH» 
was  the  2)iercelo  <^  die  heathens.  Itsname  signifies  a  jU;  aadits 
figure  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a  man  frmn  t&  navel  i^ywardsstnd 
that  of  a  fish  downwards.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  adol  was  coai- 
memorative  of  the  preservation  of  Noah  in  tbe  ark. 

6.  Tammux  or  TKunumur,  Aougb  an  Egyptian  detfy,  is  the  auK 
as  the  Adonis  of  die  Phoenicians  and  Syrians.  For  this  idd  te 
Jewish  women  are  said  to  have  sat  weeping  before  the  north  gate  of 
the  temple.  (Esek.  viii.  14.^  Lucian^  has  given  an  account  of  ths 
rites  of  this  deity,  which  illustraftes  the  allusion  of  the  jprapbet 
^^  I  saw,''  says  he,  ^*  at  Bibiis,  the  great  temfrie  of  VeniM,  m  nUch 
are  annualb^  celebrated  tbe  mysteries  of  Adonis  in  wiiKh  1  am 
inittat^d  ;  for  it  is  said,  that  he  was  killed  in  tbe  country  \fj  a  wil4 
boar,  sod  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  this  event,  a  public  BKwnH 
iqg  is  solemiused  every  year  with  dotefol  lamentatkuis ;  Aen  fc^ 
Ipws  a  funeral  as  of  a  dead  body,  and  next  day  is  cdebraaed  his 
resurrection,  for  it  is  said,  he  flew  up  into  heaven  :  one  of  the 
eetemonies  is  for  women  to  have  their  heads  shaved  in  the  same  msa- 
ner  as  the  Egyptians  at  tbe  death  of  Apis.  Those  wbo  refuse  to  be 
shaved  are  ohl^ed  to  postitute  themselves  a  whole  day  to  si 
and  the  money  vrinch  they  thus  acquire  is  consecrated  to  the  | 
But  some  of  the  Biblians  say,  that  all  those  ceremonies  are  < 
for  Osiris,  and  that  he  is  bvuried  in  their  country,  not  in  Ggrpt.  b 
order  lo  which  there  comes  yearly  a  head  made  of  pawrus,  bioi^ 
by  sea,  from  Egypt  to  Biblis,  and  I  myself  have  seen  kr  I^rooopu^ 
m  his  commentary  on  baiaht  move  partiailaify  exp^ 
observes  that  the  inbahitants  of  Alexandria  annual^  Pf^we  a  pot  in 
vriuch  they  put  a  letter  directed  to  the  women  of  BihUs,  by  v^ioh 
diey  are  ioformed  tbat  Adonis  is  foind  agaio*  This  pot  beiqj|  sealed 
up,  they  commitit  to  the  sea,  after  performing  raoae  cwemoues  over 
it,  and  command  k  to  depm;  acoordingly,  the  veaael  immedi««hr 

i?^  Hannw'i  Obwryation^  M  iii.  pp.  8»--4i^ 
•lAbMtre«lMll«tM^^.   Op.teai*iz.pp^80.-91.a(l]tBip<»i. 
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steers  its  course  to  Biblts,  wtoe  il  puts  an  end  to  the  ifomesi's 
iDovriuiig. 

This  Syiiaii  Venus  had  a  temple  upon  the  top  of  this  mountain, 
which  was  hmk  out  of  the  way  in  a  by-place,  in  the  midst  of  a  wood  ; 
it  wasdmnolished  hj  the  emperar  ConstantiDe,^  who  put  an  end  to  all 
the  filthy  ceremonies  which  had  been  performed  in  it.  The  image 
of  this  goddess,  according  to  Macrobius,'  represer'  d  a  woman  ui 
BKNinmig  oorered  with  a  veil,  having  a  dejiected  c  untenance,  and 
tears  seeming  to  run  down  her  face* 

7.  The  SaUkj/lia  or  Camecrated  SUmei^  adored  by  the  early 
Phoenicians,  are  supposed  to  have  been* the  most  antient  objects  of 
idolatrous  worship ;  and  probably  were  afterwards  fohned  into  beau- 
tifiil  statues,  when  the  aft  of  sculpture  became  tolerably  perfected. 
They  originated  in  Jacob's  setting  up  and  anointing  with  dl  die  stone 
whidi  be  had  used  for  a  pillow,  as  a  memorial  of  the  heavenly  vision 
with  which  he  had  been  favoured  (Gen.  zxviii.  18.^,  and  also  u>  serve 
as  a  tokento  point  out  to  him  the  place  when  Goa  should  bring  hira 
beck  again.  The  idohtrous  imctioo  of  stones,  consecrating  them  to 
the  memory  of  great  men,  and  worshippbg  them  after  their  death, 
most  have  prevuled  to  a  great  extent  in  die  time  of  Moses,  who 
dierefore  prohibited  the  Israelites  bcm  erecting  them.  (Levit.  xxvi. 
1.)  The  pracdce  of  settii^  up  stones  as  a  guide  to  travellers,  still 
•ODsts  in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  dte  East.' 

Vn.  Idols  woBstoippBD  m  Saiubia  ddbiho  VBm  captititt. 

The  deities  noticed  m  the  preceding  pages  are  the  chief  idols 
antienthr  adored  in  Palestine;  hoi  there  were  other  false  gods  wor<- 
shipped  there,  which  were  imported  into  Samaria,  after  Shdmaneser 
had  carried  die  ten  tribes  into  captivity,  by  the  cobny  of  fiureigners 
which  he  sent  to  occupy  their  country.  These  men  brought  their 
idob  with  them.  The  men  of  Babyhn  had  their  SueaOh-benothj 
which  was  the  Babylonish  Melitta,  in  honour  of  whom  young  women 
pratituted  themsefares.  The  men  of  CuA  or  Cutha  brought  dieir 
Aefgfol,  or  the  sun ;  it  was  represented  by  a  cock,  which  animal 

1    1  EoMbius  de  I^tndibus  Comtanttni,  pp.  736, 737.  edit.  tUtdiag. 
{    S  Satnnulia,  lib.  1.  c.  21. 

a  In  tlM  tonne  of  Mr.  Bforier's  Jooiney  in  tlie  interior  of  tlutt  wnntiy,  he  re- 
■■rlreii  tbet  Itie  old  gnide  "  w«ej  here  end  theie  plaeed  e  etone  on  e  conepicnoee 
fait  of  rock,  or  two  ftones  one  apon  the  other,  at  the  aame  time  uttering  some  worde 
whieh**  (nye  thii  intelligent  tr^Teller,)  **  I  learnt  were  e  prayer  fbr  our  lafb  return. 
TUe  espleihed  to  me,  wnat  I  had  fleiqaently  aeen  before  in  the  East,  and  paiti4Sii- 
ler^  on  a  high  road  leading  to  a  great  tbiy,  whence  the  town  ia  fiint  seen,  and 
where  the  ^aetem  trayeller  aeta  up  hia  atone,  accompanied  by  a  doTout  exciama- 
tum,  aa  it  were,  in  tokei&  of  hia  gafo  arrival.  The  action  of  oar  guide  appeara  to 
Ofaielrato  the  vow  which  Jacob  made  when  he  travelled  to  Padan-Aram.  (Oen. 
xxviiA.  18— 4B.)  In  aaeing  a  atone  on  the  road  placed  in  thia  poaition,  or  oae  atone 
npon  anolhery  it  implies  that  aome  traveller  haa  there  made  a  vow  or  a  thankagiv- 
ing.  Nothing  ia  ao  natural  in  a  journey  over  a  dreary  country,  aa  for  a  aoUSunr 
tmvdkr  to  aet  hhnaelf  down  Soigued,  and  to  make  the  vow  that  Jaeeb  did:— 4f 
ISM  wiUM  wUk eiSy  etidftaap  fiulntlU  wmff  thai  t go^  end  wttt give  m^hvod  to 
eel  cad  rataienf  to  fut  on,  so  thai  t  reach  mjfiuhero  house  u»  eaoca,  &c.  then  I 
WSB  giro  ao  much  m  eharitv  :^Or,  again,  that  on  ilrat  aaeing  the  place  which  he 
haa  ao  long  toiled  to  reach,  the  traveller  abouM  ait  down  and  iwdce  a  thanki^ving; 
in  both  eaaaeaattiiig  npaataaa  ••  a  nenMrial."    Mcvier'i  Seaond  Journey,  p.  84 
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was  dedidted  to  Apodb  or  die  sub.  The  men  of  HamaA  had 
Jidnma  ;  i'ieity  bf  which  Docbing  certaia  is  known.  The  rabbinical 
writers  saf,  that  it  >as  eompoiRided  of  a  man  and  a  goat ;  eaase- 
queody  it  answe^d  to  the  Pan  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythokg^. 
The  people  of  SejAaivmm  brought  Adrammdeek  and  AmammduK 
alreacty  noticed.  The  AtiUi  brou^  Nibhaz  and  Tartakj  which 
tb.  Selden  conjectures  with  great  probability  to  be  two  difierent 
names  of  the  same  idol.  As  Nibhaz  in  Hebrew  and  Chakiee,  s^ 
fies  ovtdk,  tmft^  rapid;  and  Tartak,  m  both  hnguages,  denotes  t 
chanot,  M.  Jurieu  is  of  opinion^  that  these  two  idob  toother,  onjr 
mean  the  sun  mounted  on  his  car,  as  it  is  weD  known  that  the  poets 
and  mvthologlsts  represented  that  lununary. 

In  Levit.  xxvi.  I.  Moses  prohibits  the  Israelites  from  settiDg  op 
any  image  of  iUmCj  UtenJifyiJIgured  $tane  or  iUme  of  a  pietive,  m 
Amr  land.  This  prohibition  was  directed  against  the  hieroginihic 
figures  or  stones  of  the  Egyptians,  the  meaning  of  which  was  known 
only  to  the  priests.  With  uese  stones  idolatty  was  practised,  h 
Egypt  they  were  regarded  as  the  god  Tlu>tht  the  god  of  sciences; 
and  so  hte  as  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (viir.  8— *11.)  we  find  an  iniitatiaB 
of  this  species  of  idolatry  common  among  tlie  Jews.  Accoidii^ 
therefore,  to  that  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  policy,  vUoh 
dictated  the  f»reveotioD  of  idolatty,  it  became  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
prohibit  stones  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  Besides,  m  an  age 
when  so  great  a  propensity  to  idolatry  prcFailed,  stones,  widi  figures 
upon  them  which  the  people  could  not  understand,  would  have  been 
a  temptation  to  idolatry,  even  thou^  they  had  not  been  dafied  (ts 
we  know  they  actually  were)  by  the  Egyptians.^  The  waSs  of  (he 
antient  temples,  particularly  that  of  Tentyra,  and  also  the  lombs  of 
the  kings  in  i^gypt,  are  covered  with  such  hieroglyphics ;  which  it  is 
impossible  lo  see  and  not  be  struck  with  the  neoessi^  of  the  mjacr 
tk>n  contained  in  DeuU  iv.  15—20.* 

VIU.  The  idok  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are  doiMess 
known  to  every  classical  reader.  It  wiH,  therefore,  briefly  saffice 
to  state  here,  that  Jupiter  was  the  supreme  deity,  or  fiither  of  the 
gods,  amoi^  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  Mercury  was  the  god  of 
eloquence,  and  the  messenger  of  the  other  deities.  The  inhahitaots 
of  Lystra,  in  Lycaonia,  struck  widi  die  miracle  wfakh  had  been 
wrought  by  St.  Paul,  considered  him  as  Mercury,  iinom  hb  ekh 
quence,  and  Barnabas  as  Jupiter,  probably  (as  Chrysostom  con- 
jectures) from  his  being  the  more  majestic  person  of  the  two,  and  ' 
consequently  answering  to  the  prevalent  notions  which  they  bad 
imbibed  from  statues  concemii^  him.  The  Diana  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  worshipped  with  most  sdenmi^  at  Ephesos, 
where  she  is  said  to  have  been  represented  as  a  woman,  whose 
upper  part  was  hung  round  with  breasts,  emblematic  of  the  prolific 

SowCTs  of  nature.     Her  hna^e  is  said  to  have  fallen  down  from 
upiter  (Acts  xix.  35.) ;  but  it  was  probably  an  aeroliie  or 

1  Miehftolis**  Commentaries,  yol.  iv.  op.  ^4—69. 
•  JoweU'v  Ghzirtiui  Bewarclieeipp.  m  131. 
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spheric  ttonu.  This  notion  of  certain  statues  having  descended  on 
earth  fix>m  the  clouds,  to  represent  particular  divinities  and  to  inspire 
devotion  in  their  temples,  was  very  common  in  the  Heathen  world. 
The  palladium  at  Troy,  and  the  statue  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  like 
this  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  is  said  to  have  dropped  from  the  skies. 
The  avarice  of  priests  forged  these  stories  to  dupe  and  fleece  a  blind 
and  bigoted  people.  The  same  ridiculous  tale  the  Romans  were 
taught  to  believe  concerning  their  w^noiZta,  or  sacred  shields,  which 
their  history  represents  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of 
Numa  Pompilius.^ 

The  Romans,  also,  it  is  well  known,  worshipped  the  virtues  and 
afiections  of  the  mind,  as  Jugtice^  Fidelity y  or  Oood  Faith^  Hope, 
Fortune^  Fame^  be. ;  and  the  same  superstition  prevailed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Malta,  on  which  island  Paul  was  shipwrecked.  When 
they  saw  a  venomous  serpent,  fasten  on  the  hand  of  Paul,  they  con- 
cdiMled  that  he  was  a  murderer,  whom  tengeanee — ^more  correctly 
the  goddess  ^lixi)  (Dike  or  Vindictive  Justice)  had  not  permitted  to 
Uve.  (Acts  xxviii.  4.)  We  learn  from  the  mythological  poet  Hesiod, 
that:  the  Greeks  had  a  female  deity  of  this  name.^  Nay,  the  super- 
stition of  the  Pagans  went  so  far  as  to  worship  the  gods  and  god- 
desses of  aU  countries,  even  those  which  they  knew  not.  Thus  there 
was  at  Athens,  an  altar  consecrated  to  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Libya,  and  ta  the  unknoum  Qod;  which  gave  St.  Paul 
occasion  to  deliver  that  admirable  discourse  m  the  Areopagus,  which 
is  related  in  Acts  xviL  23. 

DL.  Very  numerous  are  the  allusions  in  the  sacred  writings  to 
the  iddatrous  rites  of  the  heathen,  and  to  their  persuasions  concern- 
ing their  power  and  influence.  A  few  only  of  these  can  be  here 
noticed. 

1.  The  heathens  had  generally  a  notion,  that  all  deities  weje 
local,  and  limited  to  a  certain  country  or  place,  and  had  no  power 
any  where  else  but  in  that  country  or  place ;  and  thus  we  read  in 
2  iCngs  xvii.  26.  that  the  colonists  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
Samaria  in  place  of  the  Israelites,  attributed  their  being  plagued 
widi  lions  to  their  not  Imowing  the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  land ; 
and  in  1  Kings  xx.  23.  it  is  said  that  the  servants  of  the  king  of 
Syria  persuaded  their  master,  that  the  gods  of  the  Israelites  were 
Dds  or  the  hills,  hearing  perhaps  that  the  law  was  given  on  Mount 
§inai,  that  the  temple  was  built  on  Mount  Sion,  and  that  tbey  de- 
listed to  worship  on  high  places;  and  therefore  they  imagined 
ibax  they  would  have  the  advantage  by  fighting  the  Israelites  in  the 
plam.    U  is  not  unlikely  that  sutSi  of  the  Israelites  who  were  mur- 


1  Tbe  iiifltuieeB  above  stated  are  to  be  found  in  Herodian,  lib.  i.  p.  d6.  (Ozon. 
1G78) ;  Dionjaiiis  Halicam.  lib.  U.  jpp.  122. 185.  (Ozon.  1704) ;  ApoUodonia,  lib. 


ntaxcn  in  fiuma,  Vit.,  torn.  i.  pp.  148,  l«i.  (Liona.  iTsesy, 
m.  373.    See  also  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  vii.  pp.  SI,  99. 
ft  Operft  et  Diea,  t.  964«--968. 
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murers  in  the  wilderness  (bong  those  among  them  who  were  most 
tamted  with  idolatry)  were  of  this  principle  with  the  heathens,  and 
befiered  that  God  was  a  local  deny  and  hb  power  limited :  Ibr  m 
this  manner  it  is  that  the  psalmist  represents  them  reasoning  widi 
themselves.  Can  God  Jumish  a  taMe  m  the  vfUdemeis  f  BtSoU  h 
amote  the  rock  that  the  water 9  guihed  oui^  and  the  streams  ovtrficwti^ 
hUcanhe  gwe  bread  alsoi  Can  he  provide  fisA  fir  kisveopUf 
(Psal.  kxvm.  19,  20.) 

Another  common  q[)ini(Hi  which  prevailed  among  the  heathens, 
was,  that  sometimes  the  immortal  ^s,  disguised  m  human  tanuy^ 
deigned  to  visit  mortals.  Accordmg  to  their  theology,  Jupiter  aod 
Mercury  accompanied  each  other  on  these  expeditions.  AgreeaUy 
to  this  notion,  which  universal^  obtained  among  die  Pagans,  we 
find  that  the  Lycaonians,  when  they  saw  a  miracle  performed  upoo 
an  helpless  cripple,  immediately  cried  out  in  the  last  astonishment : — 
J%egods  are  come  daum  unto  us  in  the  likeness  tf  men  !  (Acts  xiv. 
11.)^  Instantly  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  metamorphosed,  bydieir 
imaginations,  mto  Jove  and  Mercury,  who,  according  to  their  creed, 
were  inseparable  companions'  in  toese  visits.  These  heathens  (as 
we  have  already  intimated),  recognised  Jupiter  in  Barnabas,  be- 
cause, probably,  his  appearance  and  person  were  more  specious  and 
strildng;  and  Paul,  whose  bodily  presence  was  weak,  but  whose 
public  talents  and  rhetoric  were  distinguished,  they  persuaded  them- 
selves could  be  no  other  than  Mercury^  the  eloquent  mterpreter  of 
thegods. 

Further,  when  persons  were  wrongfiilly  oppressed  and  afflicted^ 
the  heathens  believed  that  the  gods  interfered  in  their  behalf.  The 
tokens  of  their  presence  were  earthquakes^  the  opening  ofdoort,  and 
the  loosing  of  tneir  honds.^  In  this  manner  God  bore  a  ounciilous 
testimony  ol  his  approbation  to  his  faithful  servants  Paul  and  Silas, 
wh^  imprisoned  at  Philippi ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  will 
account  for  the  extreme  ihght  of  the  gaoler,  which  terminated  so 
b^pily  for  his  salvation.  (Acts  xvi.  25—29.) 

1  —  Sammo  delabor  Oljmpo, 

Et  dens  bmnanA  lustro  sab  tmuine  terras.    Grid.  Met.  t.  912. 
9  Thw  notion  wuameable  to  the  heetlienmytlMloij.    In  fliMk  Mfe  vidalii 
l&eri,  nt  Deut  aliquis  deia|Miis  ^  oobIo  coetns  bommam  aiieet,  venetor  in  tenris,  00 
bominibus  tdeet,  venetur  in  terris,  com  hominibns  conoqiuitnrw— Cicero  deBini^ 
resp.  98.  p.  480.  edit.  Sebrerelii.  4to. 
Mffm  9  i^^«(  ut  S$tm  Ijpvr^vMv, 

Brnfuft  Aif«w  Mfitfr',  bydfVM  y  Mbf.    Euripidis  Bmecka.  ver.  4. 
•mrfiTs  3inprM(  4ci|mv*,  iv  nxrw  Au.     Pnd.  ver.  43. 
Uffm  r'  ipiv  ficr AJ^  at  ^pifH  fitnp.    Ikid,  Tor.  M. 
a  Jupuer  hm,  specie  moitaU»  cttmane  perente, 
Vonit  Adantiades,  poeitis  ceduciter  uis.    Ovid.  Met  TiiL  696. 

JapHer  et  lato  am  legaat  in  tt%iiore  Ihiter, 
Carpebant  socias  Merearioiqiie  Tiaa.    Ovid.  Past.  Ub.  ▼.  496. 
4  Merenri,  fteonde  mdos  Atlantis,  Horat.  1.  lib.  i.  ode  10. 1.    *>fyii»    \ifwtfm 
Sum  mavrm.    Lneiani  Gallaa,  p.  160.  torn.  9.  edit.  Gnsvii. 

A  Eisner,  in  his  notes  on  Acts  ivi  96.  baa  shown,  by  a  series  of  asost  sppoatt 
^pioutions.  that  each  of  these  thinfi  was  accounted  a  token  of  the  divine  appeu^ 
anceiiibefaa]fofthoeewbosa£reredanjustlT,«Ddiihnw«vtdsartothnfodi.  Ob> 
servationes  Sacm»  vol.  i.  pp.  441—444. 
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8.  Although  the  priesthood  oonstitiited  a  distmct  dam  of  persons 
amoDg  the  Sewsj  yet  among  the  Ronuuis,  and  it  should  seem  also 
aoMHig  the  Gfeeksy  they  did  not  fiimi  a  separate  order.  Among  tho 
RomanB  they  were  chosen  from  among  the  most  honourable  mea 
in  the  state.  Of  diis  description  were  the  Aiiareht  mentioDed  m 
Acts  xix.  31.,  to  whom  the  public  games  of  Asia  Minor  were  con* 
tided :  and  from  Paul  being  hurried  beibre  them  by  the  Ephesiaa 
populace,  it  is  generally  understood  that,  at  that  very  time  they  weM 
scdenmising  games^  in  honour  of  Diana,  who  was  one  of  the  great 
celestial  deities  (the  dii  megarum  gentium  of  the  Romans),  and  who 
was  therefore  called  the  oheat  ooddess,  by  the  recorder  or  town 
clerk  of  Epbesus.  (Acts  xix.  36.)^  All  die  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire  had  officers  similar  to  these  Asiarchs,  who  from  their 
respective  districts  were  called  Syiard^  (^PHX^)*  Phaiikioinih$ . 
(♦ofvwMtmu),  and  the  like. 

3.  We  leam  from  various  profane  authors  that  Bgh  Plauiy  or 
eminences,  were  considered  to  be  the  abode  of  the  heathen  deides^ 
or  at  least  as  the  most  proper  for  sacrificing ;  and  dierefore  sacrifices 
wore  ofiered  either  on  the  summits  of  mountains  or  in  woods.  Thus 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  antient  Peraans,  to  go  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
bftieat  mountains,  and  there  to  odfer  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,— dis* 
tinguishing  by  that  appellaticm  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven.'  Fur* 
diar,  as  most  oi  these  sacrifices  were  accompanied  with  prostitution, 
or  other  impure  rites,  they  seem  to  have  chosen  the  most  retired 
spots,  to  conceal  their  alxHBinations.  On  this  account,  and  also 
to  oblilerate  every  vestige  of,  or  tomptadon  to,  idolatry,  the  Israel- 
ifies  were  conrmianded  to  oflbr  sacrifices  to  Jehovah,  only  and  ex* 
duaively  in  the  place  iriiich  he  should  appoint  (Deut.  xii.  14.^ ;  and 
were  also  prohibited  from  sacrificing  in  h^h  places  (Levit.  xxvi.  30.), 
and  from  placid^  a  gr<me  of  trees'^  near  nis  altar.  (Deut.  xvi.  21.) 
The  profligate  Manasseh,  however,  utterly  disregarded  these  nr6- 
bibitions,  men  he  built  up  again  the  hi^h  places^  and  rearea  w 
abarefar  Baal,  and  made  a  grave.  {2  Kuigs  xxi.  3.)  Thus  Isaian 
(1^.  4,  5.^  reproached  the  Israelites  with  the  like  prevarication, 
when  be  said,  Are  ye  not  Mdren  of  tran^reuioni  a  seed  offaise^ 
hoodf  ifi^kamng  youreehes  i»Uh  idoU  under  every  green  tree^  etayin^ 
ike  Mwren  m  the  valUe$  under  the  d^  of  the  ro€Mtf  And  Jeremian 
(iii.  6.)  rmoadies  them  with  having  fitLjed  the  harlot,  that  is,  wor^ 
shipped  iools,  on  every  high  mountam,  and  under  every  green  tree* 
Nor  were  only  Booimtains,  woods  and  vaUies,  appointed  for  the 
worship  of  fab»  gods :  idmoat  everv  thing  else,  anioiig  the  Pa^ans^ 
bore  the  marks  of  idolatry.  Heroootus  says,  that  the  Phmnicians, 
who  were  the  greatest  seamen  m  the  world,  adorned  die  heads  and 


«  8#a  Vlmw'M  OhssrwitioBaf  9emm,  voL  i.  pp.  4e0, 461. 

3  Htiodotofflili.  i.  o.  131. 

«  lB8irWaKamOiiMler'«Tramliinlfae£«it(Tol.i.n>.85»--401.),tlisrMi!er 
wA  find  •  jfiej  kMrnad  and  rvy  iatiom^ting  nMooir  on  the  Mcir«4  ireee  of  tba 
intienli,  which  iUostratM  manj  inpoitaat  paoagM  ofMciad  writ 
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ilenis  of  tbebr  slops  vnth  the  msges  of  their  gods :  and  Lake  (Acts 
zxviii.  11.)  has  observed,  that  the  vessel  which  carried  Sl  Pari 
from  Malta  to  Syracuse,  bad  the  sign  of  Castor  and  PbOux ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  the  vessel  in  which  Eoropa  was  carried  away, 
had  the  sign  of  a  buU,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  poets  to  saj,  tint 
Jttpiter  carried  her  away  under  that  shape. 

4.  The  statues  of  the  deities  were  carried  in  procession,  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  votaries.  Thb  circumstance  is  distinctly  stated  bf 
Isaiah,  in  his  masterly  exposure  of  the  insanity  of  idolatry.  (xhrL  7.) 
hk  this  way  do  the  Hindoos  at  presentcarrv  their  gods:  and  indeed, 
so  exact  a  picture  has  the  prophet  drawn  of  the  idolatrous  processioos 
of  this  people,  that  he  might  be  almost  supposed  to  be  sitting  amoog 
diem,  when  he  delivered  his  prediction  to  the  Jews.^  It  was  also 
customary  to  make  shrines  or  portable  models  of  the  temples  of  those 
deities  which  were  the  principal  objepts  of  worship.  Demetrias  and 
his  craftsmen  made  silver  models  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Epbesos 
(Acts  xix.  24.),  which  would  doubtless  be  in  great  request,  and  per- 
haps become  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the  temple  itself  to  such  of  her 
votaries  as  lived  in  distant  parts  of  Greece.  The  tabernacle  rf  Mo- 
loch (Amos  V.  26.)  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  portaUe  temple  or 
shrine,  made  aiter  the  chief  temple  of  that  ^  horrid  Im^,"  as  our 
great  Milton  emphatically  terms  him.* 

When  the  heathens  ofiered  a  sacrifice  to  any  of  those  numerous 
dhmiities  which  they  worshipped,  it  was  usual  on  dus  sacred  sofcm- 
nity,  in  which  religion  and  mendship  were  harmooiousiy  interworen 
and  united  with  each  other,  fin*  all  me  sacrificers  to  have  their  lenn 
pies  adorned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,— and  the  victim  too  that  was 
led  to  the  altar,  was  dressed  with  fillets  and  garhnda.  AbuidaQt 
examples  of  this  custom  are  found  in  ahnost  every  page  of  thr  Giedk 
and  Koman  classics.  The  Lycaonians,  who  recognised  Jupiter  in 
Barnabas,  and  Mercury  in  St.  Paul,  and,  believing  themselves  ho* 
noured  with  a  visit  firom  these  divinities,  firom  the  miracles  wiKch 
Paul  had  wrought  in  restoring  a  cripple  to  the  full  use  of  hb  fimbs, 
intended  to  show  their  veneraticm  of  this  illustrious  ooodesoenaoa 
10  them  by  celebrating  a  public  and  solenm  sacrifice,  and  decked 
themselves,  and  the  victims  they  intended  to  immohte,  in  this  mas- 
ner.'  The  [viests,  therefore,  of  Jove,  whom  it  seems  diey  wwsbip- 
ped  as  the  guardian  o(  thek  city,  and  whose  temple  stood  a  litde 
way*  out  of  the  town,  immediately  brought  victims  and  chaplets  of 
flowers  to  crown  the  Apostles,  agreeably  to  the  Paean  rites,— 4did  ia 
this  manner  advanced  towards  the  door  of  the  house,  where  the 
aposdes  lodged,  designing  to  sacrifice  to  them.    This  custom,  here 

1  Ward*s  Hiitoiy,  Ac.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 

>  See  Dr.  Clurke'e  Tnrele,  ydl.  tI.  pp.  215—218.,  fiir  eoaM  eariMH  aftrntfine 
eoncemiiig  the  portable  shrines  of  the  antients. 

3  Acu  ady.  13.  Then  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  which  wis  befiire  their  ei^,  ^"'^"^ 
oxen  and  gmrUmda  nnio  the  gates;  and  would  have  done  sia^r^  onto  the  psopj; 
..    ^  ^  ^•\Mt.     n>id.     T«   nrO  THZ   nOAEttZ    AfdUyviMov.     The  teapfe  « 

A«Q|^MuwUehwasbefi>rethftt4WB,oral]ttle«iyontofthaeitj.    fifim 
«»tp.l7.edit.HanoT.1619.  -^  ^  * 
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moitioned^  was  in  cohforraity  with  the  heathen  ritual.    AU  wore 
garlands  at  a  heathen  sacrifice,  both  tlie  people  and  the  victims.^ 

Singing  and  dancing  were  ^e  general  attendants  of  some  of  tliese 
idolatrous  rites :  thus,  the  Israelites  danced  before  the  golden  calC 
(Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  To  this  day,  dancing  before  the  idol  takes  place 
at  almost  every  Hindoo  idolatrous  feast.  But  their  sacrifices  were 
not  confined  to  irrational  victims :  it  is  well  known  that  the  pracdce 
of  ofTering  human  victims  prevailed  to  a  greal extent;'  and  among. 
the  Ammonites  and  Phoenicians  they  were  immolated  to  propitiate 
Moloch  and  Baal ;  and  children  were  in  some  manner  dedicated  and 
devoted  to  them.  The  idolatrous  worshippers  are  said  to  make  them 
pass  through  the  fire ;  denoting  j9ome  right  of  dedication  and  purifi* 
cation.  This  was  most  expressly  forbidden  to  the  Israelites.  (Levit. 
xviii.  20.)  In  this  manner  Ahaz  devoted  his  son  (2  Kings  xvi.  2.) : 
but  as  Hezekiah  afterwards  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of 
Jadah,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  put  to  death.  From  the  declara* 
tions  of  the  psalmist  (cvi.  36—40.),  and  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xvi. 
21.  XX.  26.  31.),  it  is,  however,  certain  diat  many  human  victims 
were  thus  barbarously  sacrificed. 

The  adoration  or  worship  which  idolaters  paid  to  their  gods  did 
not  consist  barely  in  the  sacrifices  which  they  offered  to  them,  but 
likewise  in  prostiations  and  bowings  of  the  body ;  thus  Naaman 
speaks  of  binnng  in  the  house  of  Runmon.  (2  Kings  v.  1&.)  It  was 
also  a  religious  ceremony,  to  l^  up  the  hand  to  the  motUh  and  kiss  it, 
and  then,  stretching  it  out,  to  throw  as  it  were  the  kiss  to  the  idol : 
both  this  and  the  former  ceremony  are  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xix. 
18.  And  so  Job,  in  order  to  express  his  not  having  iidlen  into  ido* 
iatry,  very  elegandy  says,  jff'  I  beheld  the  sun  whUe  it  shined^  or  the 
moan  walking  in  brightness^  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed^ 
or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,  &£C.  (Job  xxxt.  26,  27.)  ;  for  to 
IdsM  and  to  worship  are  synonymous  terms  in  Scripture,  as  appear) 
from  Psal.  ii.  12.  There  is  an  idolatrous  rite  mentioned  by  £zekiel, 
called  ikeputtii^  the  branch  to  the  nose  (Ezek.  viii.  17.),  by  which 

1  DwSb.  wood  capiti  j^nialia  iaora.  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  xiii.  ver.  929.  Sri^/tar*  cf^vv  c» 
Xff'  oafioXoo  AmXXwot.    Iliad,  i.  14.    Dr.  Haod's  Intrworoduo4;ion,  vol.  ii.  p.  301. 

3  The  fieyptians  had  severa]  cities,  which  wore  termed  Typfuntuuiy — such  at 
Heliopolis,  Idithya,  Abarei,  and  Bunriay— where  at  particular  aeafloiis  they  immo- 
latad  men.  The  objects  thus  devoted  were  persons  of  bright  hair  and  a  particular 
•omplezion,  such  as  were  seldom  to  be  found  among  that  people.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  Uiat  they  were  foreigners ;  and  it  is  probable  that  while  the  Israelites 
reaided  in  Egypt,  the  victims  were  chosen  from  their  body.  They  were  burnt 
alive  upon  a  high  altar,  and  thus  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  people :  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sacrifice,  the  priests  collected  their  ashes,  and  scattered  them  upwards 
in  the  air, — ^most  likely  with  this  view,  that,  where  any  of  the  dust  was  wafted,  a 
bleoeing  might  be  entailed.  By  a  just  rotribution,  Moses  and  Aaron  were  com- 
manded to  take  ashes  of  the  furnace  (which  in  the  Scriptures  is  used  as-  a  type  of 
the  slavery  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  all  the  cruelty  which  they  experienced  in  Egypt), 
and  to  scatter  them  abroad  towards  the  heaven  (£xod.  z.  6,  9.),  but  with  a  diner- 
ant  intention,  viz.  that  where  any  the  smallest  portion  alighted,  it  might  prove  a 
plague  and  a  curse  to  the  ungrateful,  cruel,  and  infatuated  Egyptians,  ^hus  there 
was  a  designed  contrast  in  these  workings  of  Providence,  and  an  a]H>arent  oppose 
lion  to  the  superstition  of  tlie  times.  Bryant,  on  the  Plagues  of  Egypt,  p.  116.  Od 
the  prevalence  of  human  saeri^es  in  ontient  times,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  6.  ajui  note. 

TOL.  Ill*  46 
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lilerlpneters  ^j  is  meant,  that  the  worshipper,  with  a  wand  in  his 
band,  touched  ttie  idol,  and  then  applied  the  wand  to  his  nose  and 
mouth,  in  token  of  worship  and  adoration.  There  a(^[>earB  to  be  dus 
difference,  liowever,  between  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  and  that  of 
^er  nations,  viz.  that  tite  Jews  did  not  deny  a  divine  power  tnd 
providence ;  only  they  imagined  that  their  idols  were  the  imeniiediaie 
eauses,  by  which  the  blessings  of  tlie  supreme  €fod  nngbt  be  coa- 
t^eyed  to  diem  :  whereas  the  heathens  believed  the  ifkb  they  wor- 
dipped  were  true  gods,  and  had  no  higher  coDceptions,  havii^  do 
notion  of  one  eternal,  almighty,  and  independent  Bemg.^ 

In  the  account  of  the  decisive  triumph  of  true  rel^ioii  over  idob- 
try,  related  in  1  Kings  xviii.,  we  have  a  very  striking  deiineatm  of 
the  Idolatrous  rites  of  Baal ;  from  which  it  appears  that  his  four  bun- 
dred  and  fifty  priests,  or  prophets  as  they  are  termed,  empbyed  die 
whole  day  in  their  desperate  rites.  The  time  is  divided  mto  tm 
periods,  1 .  From  morning  until  noon^  which  was  occupied  in  pie^ 
paring  and  offering  the  sacrifice,  and  in  earnest  supfdicaiioQ  far  the 
telesdal  fire  (for  Baal  was  unquestionably  the  god  ot  fire  or  die  sun, 
and  had  only  to  work  in  his  own  element),  vociferating  O  Bad^ 
hear  tw  (l  Kings  iLviii.  2G.) ;  and,  2.  They  continued  from  noon  wuH 
the  time  of  offering  evemng  tacrifice^  (the  time  when  it  was  Hsadl^ 
offered  to  JelK>vafa  in  ihe  temple  at  Jerusalem,)  performing  tfadr 
frantic  ritee. 

They  leaped  up  and  down  at  the  altar,^  that  b,  they  danced  aiooa' 
it  with  strange  and  hideous  cries  and  gesticulatioos,  tossing  tbdr 
heads  to  and  fro,  with  great  variety  of  bodily  contortions,  piecisejy 
aB  die  Ceylonese  do  to  this  day.^  In  like  manner  the  priests  of 
Mars  among  the  RomMis  danced  and  leaped  around  die  skais  of 
that  divinity,  from  which  circumstance  they  derived  their  aonev 
Salii.^  And  it  came  to  pags  at  noon  that  JEuyah  modked  Aem :  had 
fciot  the  intrepid  prophet  of  the  Lord  been  conscious  of  the  diviae 
protection,  he  certainly  would  not  have  used  such  fr&edon  of  speech, 
while  he  was  surrounded  by  hb  enemies-:  Jlnd  «m2,  Cryohvd! 
Oblige  him,  by  your  vociferations,  to  attend  to  your  aukv  ■  Simiiiir 
Tain  repetitions  were  made  by  the  heathen  in  the  time  of  ov  Sa- 
viour,  who  cautions  his  disciples  against  them  in  Matt  vi.  7.*— 

1  On  the  subject  of  the  idotaitrcMtt  werabip  of  the  heatJieiM,  the  oaitor  «f  Ol- 
inet's  Dictionary  has  accuintUated  anich  interBStiiiff  inibrBMAkm.  See  tin  Fnr 
teents,  particularly  Nos.  107. 185.  212,  213. 

S  This  is  the  marginal  rendering,  and  most  correct,  of  I  Kings  xriii.  26. 

3  From  the  statement  of  a  Ceylonese  convert  to  Christianity  (who  was  faaatdf 
one  of  the  principal  high  priests  of  Budhoo)  Dr.  A.  ClailDe  has  described  the  bbh* 
ner  and  invocations  of  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  that  island  fComneni  on  1  Ktani 
zyiii.);  and  his  account  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  in  hisreoently  puUidistf 
Travels  in  Ceylon. 

4  Jam  dederat  Saliis  (a  saHu  nomina  dncant.) 

Armaque  ct  ad  certoe  verba  caneada  modoB.^-OTi».  fWt  iii.  Xf,  866. 
On  the  custom  of  dancing  around  the  altars  of  the  ffods,  the  reader  will  M 
much  curious  information  in  Lomeier'e  Treatise  De  wtemm  Gentilmm  JiU^tit* 
tionibus,  cap.  33.  p.  413.  et  seq. 

5  Not  to  multiply  unnecessary  examples,  see  an  illuairaftMn  of  theae  wwm  »F«*>: 
mu  m  the  Heautontimoreumenos  of  Terence,  aot  V.  scene  1.  We  an  infrnM 
i»y  Servms  that  the  aatient  heatheas,aAer  inpplicatiBfflfaepulicakrdMlartviihitfi 
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For  heii  a  go^t^-AiB  supreme  God ;  you  worship  him  as  such ;  and 
fioobtkss  be  is  jealous  of  his  own  honour,  and  the  credit  of  bis  vo- 
taries. Either  he  is  taUcing^he  may  be  giving  audience  to  some 
ethers  ;  or,  as  it  is  rendered  m  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles, — he 
meditaieth — he  is  in  a  profound  reverie,  projecting  some  godlike 
acfa«aiie---^r  he  it  pursuing — taking  his  pleasure  in  me  chase — or  he 
is  on  ajaumey^  having  left  his  audience  chamber,  he  is  making  some 
excursions — or  peradvetUure  he  skepeth  and  must  he  awaked.--^^ 
Absurd  as  these  notions  may  appear  to  us,  they  are  believed  by  the 
Hindoos,  to  each  of  whose  gods  some  particular  business  is  assigned, 
aod  who  imagine  that  Vishnoo  sleeps  for  months  in  the  year,  while 
others  of  their  deities  are  often  out  on  joumies  or  expeditions.^  Ac^ 
cordingly  the  priests  of  Baal  cried  aloud^  and  cut  thmsehes  dier  their 
manner*  This  was  not  only  the  custom  of  the  idolatrous  Israelites, 
but  also  of  the  Syrians,  Persians,  Indians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  in 
abort  of  all  the  aotient  heathen  workL.  Hence  wa  may.  see  ihe  reasoQ 
why  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  cut  themselves^  to  make  any  cui^ 
tings  in  their  flesh  for  the  dead^  and  to  print  any  marks  upon  themr 
selves.  (Deut.  xiv,  1.  Leviu  xix.  28.)  For  the  heatliens  did  these 
things  not  only  in  honour  of  tlieir  gods,  but  also  in  testimony  of  their 
grief  for  tbe  loss  of  any  of  their  neighbours.  The  Scythians,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Herodotus,  were  accustomed  to  shush  their  arms  on 
die  death  of  their  kings  f  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  similar 
custom  obtained  among  some  one  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  The 
modem  Pensiaiis  to  this  day  cut  aod  lacerate  themselves,  when  cele^ 
bratiDg  the  aaoiviersary  of  the  assassinatbn  of  Hossein,  whom  they 
reaeraSe  as  a  martyr  tor  tbe  Moslem  faith*' 

5«  The  heathens  showed  their  veneration  for  their  deities  ia 
iFwious  ways,  tbe  knowledge  of  which  serves  to  illustrate  many  pas*^ 
aages  of  &ripuure.  Thus,  nothing  was  more  fraqu^t  than  prosti** 
muon  of  women,  with  examples  of  whk^h  the  aotient  writers  abound. 
Aeoording  to  Juatiot^  the  Cyprian  women  gained  that  portion 
which  their  husbands  received  with  them,  on  marriage,  by  previous 
publb  prastilution*  And  the  PbcBnicians,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Auguadn,  made  a  gift  to  Venus  of  the  gain  acquired  by  the  same 
disgusting  means.^    Hence  we  may  account  for  Moses  prohibiting 

thej  Giflbred  sacrifice,  oMd  to  invoke  all  the  ffods  and  goddesses,  lest  any  ope  of 
tiiem  ahoald  be  atkeree  to  the  mippfiant.  Seiriiia,  io  Virgil.  Georg.  lib.  i.  21. 
^Tol.  L  p.  178.  of  Barman's  edkion,  Anwt.  1746.  4to.) 

1  Ward's  History,  dte.  of  tbe  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  324. 

S  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  e.  71. 

8  Iftr.  Morier  has  given  a  long  and  mterefltmff  narrative  of  this  anniversary. 
*^It  19,**  he  says,  "  necessary  to  have  witeiesaed  the  acenea  that  are  exhibited  in 
their  cities,  to  judge  of  the  degree  offinaticimn  which  poasesees  them  at  this  time. 
I  have  seen  some  of  the  most  violent  of  them,  as  they  vociferated  Ya  Hosaein  t 
walk  about  the  streets  almost  naked,  with  only  their  loins  ooverad  and  their  bodies 
atmaiing  with  blood,  by  the  voluntary  cuts  which  they  had  given  to  themselves^ 
either  as  acts  of  love,  anguish,  or  mortification.  Such  must  have  been  the  cuttings 
•f  which  we  read  in  Holy  Writ.**    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  176. 

4  Hist.  lib.  zviii.  o.  6. 

a  Cahnet  on  Levit.  xii.  39.   ITich&elis's  Commentaries^  vol.  iv.  pp.  I89—I8S1 
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the  Israelites  from  committing  any  such  atrocides.  (Lcvit.  m.  29.) 
— Others  dedicated  to  them  the  spoils  of  war ;  others  votive  tableu 
and  other  ofierings  in  commemoration  of  supposed  benefits  confened 
on  them.* 

.  A  more  frequent  and  indeed  very  general  custom  was  the  carrymg 
of  marks  on  their  body  m  honour  of  the  object  of  their  wordup. 
This  is  expressly  forbidden  in  Levit.  xix.  28.  To  4is  day,  all  tbe 
castes  of  the  Hindoos  bear  on  their  foreheads,  or  cteewhere,  what 
are  called  the  sectarian  marks,  which  not  only  distinguish  them  in  a 
civil,  but  also  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  from  each  other.*  Most 
of  the  barbarous  nations  lately  discovered,  have  their  faces,  arms, 
breasts,  &c.  curiously  carved  or  tatooedy  probably  for  superstitioos 
purposes.  Antient  writers  abound  with  accounts  of  marks  made  on 
the  lace,  arms,  &c.  in  honour  of  difierent  idols, — and  to  this  the  in- 
spired penman  alludes,  (Rev.  xiii.  16,  17.  xiv.  9.  11.  xv.  2.  XTi.2. 
xix.  20.  XX.  4.)  whore  false  worshippers  are  represented  as  receiriog 
in  their  hands,  and  in  their  forehead,  the  marks  of  tbe  beasL 

The  prohibition  in  Levit.  xix.  27.  against  the  Israelites  roaodins; 
Ae  comers  of  their  heads,  and  marring  the  comers  of  their  beards, 
evidently  refers  to  customs  which  must  have  existed  amoi^  the 
Eg}'ptians  during  their  residence  among  that  people ;  though  it  s 
now  <lt!icult  to  determine  what  those  customs  were.  Herodotus  in- 
Ibrms  us,  that  the  Arabs  shave  or  aU  their  hair  round  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  who  (they  say)  wore  his  hair  in  this  way;  and  that  the 
Macians,  a  people  of  Lybia,  cut  their  hair  round,  so  as  to  leave  a  tuft 
on  the  top  of  the  head  ?  in  tliis  manner  the  Chinese  cut  their  hair  to 
the  present  day.  This  might  have  been  m  honour  of  some  idol,  and 
therefore  forbidden  to  the  Israelites. 

The  hair  was  much  used  in  divination  among  the  antients  ;  and  far 
purposes  of  religious  superstition  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  particulaxly 
about  the  time  of  the  giving  of  this  law,  as  this  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  aera  of  the  Trojan  war.  We  learn  from  Homer,  that  k 
was  customary  for  parents  to  dedicate  the  hair  of  theip  children  to 
some  god ;  which,  when  tliey  came  to  manhood,  they  cut  off  and 
consecrated  to  the '  deity.  Achilles,  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  cut 
off  bis  golden  locks,  which  his  father  had  dedicated  to  the  river  god 
Sperchius,  and  threw  them  into  the  flood.^ 

1  See  much  curious  information  on  this  subject  in  Dr.  Qark»'a  Travels,  vol.  ▼!• 
bp.  444—448.  8vo.;  and  Mr.  Oodwell*s  Claaaical  Tour  in  Qreeee,  vol.  i.  pp.  341, 

9  See  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  15. 
3  Herod.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  and  lib.  iy.  c.  175. 


Ox^iyoof  i*  apa  urn  tiwf  nn  oivoza  Tovrev, 


But  great  Achilles  stands  apart  in  prayer, 
And  from  ku  head  divides  tne  yellow  hairf 
Thpse  curling  locks  which  from,  his  youth  he  voio'd 
Jtm.  saerU  grno  to  Sperchius*  homufdfiaoi. 


niad.l.xziii.t.  l«2,4lcf- 
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Fiom  VirgO's  account  of  the  death  of  Dido/  we  learn  that  the 
topmost  lock  of  hair^  was  dedicated  to  the  inferrud  gods. 

If  th^  hair  was  rounded,  and  dedioated  for  purposes  of  this  kmd, 
it  will  at  once  account  for  the  prohibitbn  in  this  verse.^ 

A  religion  so  extravagant  as  that  of  paganism  could  not  have 
subsisted  so  long,  had  not  the  priests  by  whom  it  was  managed  con- 
trived to  secure  the  devotion  of  the  multitudes  by  pretending  that 
certain  divinities  uttered  oracles.  The  researches  of  enlightened 
travellers  have  laid  open  the  contrivances  by  which  these  frauds  were 
managed,  at  least  in  Greece.^  Various  were  the  means  by  which 
the  credulity  of  the  people  was  imposed  upon*  Sometimes  they 
chaimed  serpents, — extracted  their  poison  and  thus  rendered  them 
harmless ', — a  practice  to  wiiich  there  are  frequent  allusi<Mis  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  it  must  have  been  a  gainful  and  an  established  traffic. 
Moses  has  enumerated  seven  different  sorts  of  diviners  into  futuri^, 
whom  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from  consulting  (Deut.  xviii.  10^ 
11. },  viz.  1.  Those  who  used  cfmna^»(m,--4hat  is,  who  endeavoured 
to  penepate  futurity  byvauguries,  usbg  lots,  &c. ; — 2.  Observers  of 
times,  tnose  who  pretended  to  fortel  future  events  by  present  occur" 
rences,  and  \\^o  predicted  political  or  physical  changes  from  the  aspects 
of  the  planets,  ecUpses,  motion  of  the  clouds,  Stc. ; — 3.  Enchanters, 
either  those  who  charmed  serpents,  or  those  who  drew  auguries 
from  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts,  obserning  the  fights  of  hiris, 
&c. ; — 4.  Witches,  those  who  pretended  to  bring  down  c^tain  celes- 
tial influences  to  their  aid  by  means  of  herbs,  drugs,  perfumes,  &c.  ; 
«-^.  Charmers,  those  who  used  spells  for  the  purposes  of  divinadan  ; 
— 6.  Consulters  with  famiUiar  spirits, — ^Pythonesses,  those  who  pre- 
tended to  inquire  by  means  of  one  spirit  to  get  oracular  answers  from 
another  of  a  superior  order ; — and,  7.  fiords,  or  necromancers. 

Then  sighingf)  to  the  deep  his  looks  he  coflt. 

And  roU'd  his  eyes  around  the  watery  waste. 

Sperchios !  whose  waves  in  mazy  errors  lost^ 

Delightfnl  roll  along  my  native  coast ! 

To  whom  we  vainly  vow*df  at  our  return, 

These  locks  tofaUy  and  hecatombs  to  burn— *« 

So  vow'd  mjftUher,  but  he  voto^d-in  vain. 

No  more  AchUIes  sees  his  native  plain  -, 

In  that  vain  hope,  these  hairs  no  longer  grow  ; 

Patroclus  hears  them  to  the  shades  fteZoio.— Port. 

1  Konduv^iUi  flavum  Proserpina  vertice  erineni 
AhstuUrat,  Stygioque  caput  damnaverat  oreo-^ 

Hune  ego  DUi 
Stuorvtm  jussa  fero  ;  teque  isto  torpore  solvo. 
Sie  ok,  et  dextra  erinem  8ecat.^£neid.  1.  iv.  v.  696. 

The  sisters  had  not  cut  the  topmost  Aatr, 

Which  Prosor[niie  and  they  can  onlv  know, 

Nor  made  her  sacred  to  the  shades  below— 

This  offering  to  the  infemai  gods  I  bear ; 

Thus  while  she  spoke,  she  cut  the  fatal  hair.         ■  Dbydkh. 

^  Cahnet  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Levit.  six.  27. 

^  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  vi.  pp.  479, 480. ;  also  vol.  iiL  p.90& 
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ykbo   (Hke   the    witch  «t  Endor)  professed  to  eroke  the 
dead,  b  order  to  learn  finom  them  the  seerets  of  the  invisible  world. 
Four  kinds  of  divination  9ire  particularly  mentioned  in  sacred  his- 
tory, vi2.  by  the  cup,^-by  anows,«-by  inspecting  the  Evers  of  slaugb> 
tared  animab, — and  by  the  staff. 

1*  DimnaiUm  by  tk$  cup  appearsto  have  been  the  most  antient:  it 
certainty  prevailed  in  Egypt  m  the  time  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xKv.  5.),^ 
and  it  has  iram  time  immemorial  been  prevalent  among  the  Asatics, 
who  have  a  tradition  (the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  hpse  of  agesl 
that  there  was  a  cup  which  had  passed  successively  into  ibe  ian<n 
^  different  potentates,  and  which  possessed  the  strange  property  of 
represemiog  m  it  the  wfa(4e  world  and  all  the  things  which  were  dien 
domg  in  it.  Tie  Persians  to  this  day  call  it  the  Cup  of  JmAud^ 
from  a  very  antient  king  of  Persia  of  ^t  name,  whom  late  histDnans 
and  poets  have  confounded  with  Bacchus,  Sok>mon,  Alexander  die 
Great,  Sec.  This  cup,  filled  with  the  elixir  of  immortality,  th^  say, 
Wta  discovered  when  digging  the  foundations  of  Persepofe.  To  tlus 
top  the  Persian  poets  have  numerous  allusions ;  and  to  the  intelfi- 
fnce  supposed  to  have  been  received  bom  it,  they  ascribe  the  grest 
{unqieri^  of  their  antient  monarchs,  as  by  it  ^ey  understood  all 
•vents,  past,  present,  and  future.  Many  of  the  Mohammedan  prioces 
waA  governors  afieot  still  to  have  infoimation  of  futurity  by  means  of  a 
eap^  Thus,  when  Mr.  Norden  was  at  Dehr  or  Derri  in  the  fiifdied 
|Mrt  of  Egypt,  in  a  very  dangerous  situation,  from  which  he  and  los 
cottpany  eodeavouied  to  extricate  themselves  by  exerdng  great 
nirit,  a  ^iteful  and  powerful  Arab  in  a  threatening  way  toM  one  of 
their  people,  whom  dbey  had  sent  to  him,  timt  be  biew  what  sort  of 
people  they  were,  diat  he  had  consulted  ins  orp,  and  had  fomi  by  it 
that  they  were  ihoee  of  whom  one  of  their  prophets  had  sad,  that 
Franks  wbuld  come  in  disguise,  and  passmg  every  where,  exanuue 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  aikerwards  bring  over  a  great  number  of 
other  Franks,  conquer  the  country,  and  exterminate  sJl.^  It  was  pre* 
c^Y  the  same  thing  that  Joseph  meant  when  he  talked  of  dwining 
hy  ha  cap? 

Jidius  Serenus  teiis  us,  that  the  method  of  iivltdng  hy  the  cnp^ 
among-  the  Abyssinians,  Cbaldees,  and  Egypdans,  was  to  fill  it  first 
with  water,  Uien  to  thiew  into  it  their  jriittes  of  gcdd  and  sQver,  \x^ 
ther  with  some  precious  stones,  whereon  were  engraven  certaja 
characters  :  and,  after  that,  the  persons  who  came  to  consuk  the 
oracle  used  certain  ferms  of  incantation,  and  so  calling  upon  the  devil, 
received  their  answers  several  ways ;  sometimes  by  articulate  sounds 
sometimes  by  the  characters,  which  were  in  the  t»p,  ring  upon  the 
aoriace  of  the  water,  and  by  this  arrangement  ibrnung  die  answer; 
and  many  times  by  the  vi^e  appearing  of  the  persons  themsehg 

1  We  have  no  reason  to  ittfer  that  Jeeeph  practiaed  dirinotion  by  the  cop ;  i]" 
though,  according  to  the  saperatition  tif  Uioee  times,  snpernatiiral  infinencs  uof^ 
be  aitribiitea  to  ktt  cup.  And  a  the  whola  transaction  related  in  Gen.  zliY.  vtf 
inerely  intended  to  deceive  his  brethren  for  a  short  time,  he  migfat  as  weiltfl^ 
dmnatioQ  by  his  onp,  as  affect  to  believe  thst  they  had  stolen  it. 


wmirtion  by  his  cnp,  as  affect  to  believe  thst  they 
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about  whom  the  oracle  was  oonaulled.  Cornelias  Agrippa^  tells  us 
likewise,  that  the  manner  of  some  was  to  pour  melted  wax  into  a  cup 
containing  water,  which  wax  would  range  itself  into  order,  and  so 
form  answ^s,  according  to  the  questions  proposed.^ 

2.  DivinAiion  by  arrows  was  an  antient  method  of  presaging  future 
events.  E^sektel  (xxi«  21.)  mforms  us  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  when 
marching  against  Zedekiah  and  the  king  of  the  AmrnoDites,  and 
cocntng  to  the  liead  of  two  ways,  mingled  his  arrows  in  a  quiver,  that 
he  might  thence  divine  in  what  direction  to  pursue  his  march ;  and 
that  be  consulted  teraphim,  and  inspected  the  livers  of  beasts,  in 
order  to  determine  his  resolution.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on 
this  passage,  says  that  ^'  the  manner  of  divining  by  arrows  was  dius : 
Tbey  wrote  on  several  arrows  the  names  of  the  cities  against  which 
they  intended  to  make  war,  and  then  potting  them  promiscuously  aH 
togeth^  into  a  quiver,  they  caused  them  to  be  drawn  out  in  the 
naooer  of  lots,  and  that  city,  whose  name  was  on  the  arrow  first 
drawn  out,  was  the  first  they  assaulted."^  This  method  of  divination 
was  practised  by  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  and  prohibited  by  Moham- 
med,^ and  was  likewise  used  by  the  antient  Greeks  and  other 
naUons.^ 

^.  Divmationiy  inspetimg  ikt  liver  of  slaughtered  animals  was 
another  mode  of  ascertaining  future  events,  much  practised  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  by  the  former  of  ^om  it  was  termed 
'HwttrMfxoiria,  or  looking  into  the  liver.  Hiis  word  subsequently  be- 
came a  general  term  for  divinaition  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  sacri- 
fices, because  the  liver  was  the  first  and  principal  part  observed  for 
this  parpose.  To  this  method  of  divination  there  is  an  allusion  in 
Ezekielxxi.  ^1.^ 

I  De  oceult.  Pbiloa.  1.  i.  cap.  57. 

ft  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Gen.  xliv.  5.    Burder'a  Oriental  CuslomB,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 

3  On  tlib  subject  see  some  carioaB  information  in  the  Ftagmenta  ■npplemeotaiy 
to  Cftlmnt,  No.  179. 

4  Koran,  ch.  y.  4.  (Sale*s  Translation,  p.  04.  4to.  edit.)  In  his  preliminary  dis* 
course,  Mr.  Sale  states  that  the  arrows,  used  by  the  idolatrous  Arabs  for  this  pur- 
pose, ware  destitute  of  heads  or  feathers,  and  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  some  idol, 
in  wbese.  presence  they  were  consulted.  SoTen  such  arrows  were  kept  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Mecca,  but  generally  in  divination  they  made  use  of  three  oiuy,  on  one  of 
which  was  written  My  Lord  hath  commanded  me, — ^  on  another.  My  LoRp  hafk 
forbidden  flne,r--and  the  third  wee  blank.  If  the  first  was  drawn,  they  regarded  it 
as  SLB  approbation  of  the  enterprise  in  question ;  if  the  aeeond,  they  made  a  oon- 
tiary  conclusion ;  but  if  the  third  happened  to  be  drawn,  they  mixed  them  and 
drew^  oyer  again,  tin  a  decisiye  answer  was  giyen  by  one  of  the  others.  These 
diyining  arrows  were  g«nerally  eonsuked  before  any  oiing  of  moment  was  uader- 
tflAten^ — as  when  a  man  was  shout  to  marry,  to  luidttrtake  a  joomeyi  or  the  liJM. 
(Sale's  Prel.  Disc.  pp.  136,  tfi7.) 

A  Potters  Antiquniee  of  Greece,  ytA,  i.  pp.  359, 960. 

6  Ibid.  yol.  i.  pp.  339, 340.  The  practice  of  "  dtWnation  from  the  iivcr  i«  r&rf> 
old,  «nd  Wtts  practised  by  ^e  Oreeks  and  Romans,  tiU  Christianity  banished  it, 
togefkhsT  with  the  ^ods  of  Olympus.    In  .fischylus,  Prometheus  boMta  of  haying 


mocnoL  as  a  victim  was  sacrificed,  the  entrails  were  examined.  They  began  with  the 
liver,  which  was  eensidered  the  chief  seat ;  or,  as  PhiloBtratas  expresses  himself, 
(Uft  of  ApoUonivf ,  yiii.  7.  ^  15t)  m  the  propheeyiag  iriped  i>f  ell  diyiaatien.    If  it 
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4.  RtAdomanetfy  or  divinaboo  by  the  staff,  is  aBuded  to  by  the 
prophet  Hosea  (iv.  12.) ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  thus  perfbnned: 
riie  person  consulting  measured  his  staff  by  spans,  or  by  the  length 
of  his  finger,  saying,  as  he  measured,  ^^  I  will  go,  or,  I  will  not  go ; 
I  will  do  such  a  tbmg,  or,  I  will  not  do  it ;"  ami  as  the  last  span  M 
out,  so  he  determined.  Cyril  and  Theophylact,  however,  give  a  dif- 
ferent account  of  the  matter.  They  say  that  it  was  perfiiurmed  by 
erecting  two  sticks,  after  which  they  murmured  forth  a  certain  chaini, 
and  then,  according  as  the  sticks  fell,  backwards  <Hr  forwards^  tth 
wards  the  right  or  left,  they  gave  advice  in  any  afiair.^ 


SECTION  n. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  JEWISH  SECTS  MENTIONED  IN  THE  NEW  TESTIMCVT. 

I.  The  Sadducees.—n.  The  Pharisees.— HI.  The  E«cfiei.-4V. 
The  Scribes  and  Lawyers.— V.  The  Samaritans.— VI.  The  Bero- 
dians.—VU.  The  Galileans  and  Zealots.— VUl.  The  SieariL 

I*  \rHE  sect  of  the  Sia>DuoEEs  derived  its  name  from  Sadok,  t 
pupil  of  Antigonus  Sochaeus,  president  of  the  suihedrin  or  great 
council ;  who  flomrisl|£d  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  befiare 
the  Christian  sra,  ana  who  inculcated  the  reasonableness  of  serriz^ 
God  disinterestedly,  and  not  under  the  servile  impulse  of  the  feu 
of  punishment,  or  the  mercenary  hope  of  reward.  Sadok,  misiin*' 
derstanding  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  deduced  the  infereoee  that 
there  was  no  future  state  of  rewards  or  punbhments.  Their  prin- 
cipal tenets  were  the  following:  1.  HuU  there  tr  no  rentrrecfton, 
neither  angel^  nor  spirit  (Matu  xxii.  23.  Acts  xxiii.  8.),  and  that  the 
soul  of  man  perishes  together  with  the  body.'  2.  That  there  b  na 
fate  or  overruling  providence,  but  that  all  men  enjoy  the  most  ample 
freedom  of  action  ;  in  other  words,  the  absolute  power  of  domg 
either  good  or  evil,  according  to  their  own^  choice  ;  hence  they 
were  veiy  severe  judges.*  3.  They  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  any 
tradition,  adhering  strictly  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but  preferring 
the  five  books  of  Moses  to  the  rest.  It  has  been  conjectured  by 
some  writers,  that  they  rejected  all  the  sacred  books  but  those  of 

bad  &  fine,  natural,  red  colour  ;  if  it  was  healthy,  and  without  ipoti ;  if  it  was 
large  and  double;  if  the  lobes  turned  outwards;  they  promised  themselves 
the  best  success  in  their  undertakings :  but  it  portended  evil  if  the  fiver  was 
dry,  or  had  a  band  between  the  parts,  or  had  no  lobes.  It  was  also  coattdered  aa 
unfortunate  omen  if  the  liver  was  injured  by  a  cut  in  killing  the  victim.  (Matera. 
a£  Cilano,  Roman  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  164.)  RoeenmflUer.  Border's  Ones* 
tal  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

1  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.  Synt.  1.  cap.  ii.  p.  28.  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aanm,  P. 
91G.  Pococke  and  Neweome,  in  loc.  Potter  s  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  359> 
(Edinb.  1804.) 

2  Josephus  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  8.  in  fine.    Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii  c.  i.  ^  4. 

3  Ibid.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  5.  $  9.    De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  u.  c.  8.  §  4. 

4  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  o.  10.  $  6.  lib.  zviii.  c  i.  $  4. 
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Mioses,  because  Jesus  Christ  prefi^red  to  confute  them  out  of  these. 
But  this  hypothesis  is  no  proof:  for,  though  Josephus  frequently  men- 
tkxis  their  rejecting  the  traditions  of  the  eiders,  he  no  where  charges 
them  with  rejecting  any  of  "the  sacred  books;  and,  as  he  was  himself 
a  Pharisee,  and  their  zealous  antaeonist,  he  would  not  have  passed 
over  such  a  crime  in  silence.  It  is  nirther  worthy  of  remark,  that  our 
SavKHir,  who  so  severely  censured  the  Sadducees  for  their  other  cor- 
ruptiooa,  did  not  condemn  them  (or  such  rejection. 

«r  In  point  of  numbers,  the  Sadducees  were  an  inconsiderable  sect; ' 
but  their  numerical  deficiency  was  amply  compensated  by  the  dignity 
and  eminence  of  those  who  embraced  their  tenets,  and  who  were  per- 
sons of  the  first  distinction.  Several  of  them  were  advanced  to  the 
high  priesthood.^  They  do  not  however  appear  to  have  aspired, 
generally,  to  public  offices.  Josephus  affirms  that  scarcely  any 
business  of  the  state  was  transacted  by  diem ;  and  that,  when  they 
w»e  b  the  magistracy,  they  generally  conformed  to  the  measures 
of  the  Pharisees,  though  unwillingly,  and  out  of  pure  necessi^; 
for  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  endured  by  the  muid- 
tude.^  ^ 

n.  The  Pharisees  were  the  most  numerous,  disdnguished,  and 
popular  sect  among  the  Jews ;  the  time  when  they  first  appeared  is 
ROC  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  not  long  aiter  Uie  insdtu* 
tion  of  the  Sadducees,  if  indeed  the  two  sects  did  not  gradually  spring 
up  together.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  PAa« 
nuA,  which  signifies  separaiedj  or  set  apart^  because  they  sq^arcUed 
themselves  fix>m  the  rest  of  the  Jews  to  superior  strictness  in  religious 
observances.  They  boasted  that,  from  their  accurate  knowledge  of 
religion,  they  were  the  favourites  of  heaven  f  and  thus,  trusting  in 
themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  despised  odiers.  (Luke  xi.  52. 
xvifi.  9.  ll.j  Among  the  tenets  inculcated  by  this  sect,  we  may  enu- 
merate the  following,  viz« 

They  ascribed  all  things  to  fate  or  proiadence,  yet  not  so  absolutely 
as  to  take  away  the  free-wiU  of  man,  though  fate  does  not  co-<qpe- 
rate  in  every  action.^  They  also  believed  in  the  existence  of  angels 
and  spirits,  and  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  f  Acts  xxiii.  8.) :  but, 
from  the  account  given  of  them  by  Josephus,  it  appears  that  their 
notion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  the  Pythagorean  metemp^- 
cbosis  f  that  the  soul,  after  the  dissolution  of  one  body,  winged  its  \ 
ffight  into  another ;  and  that  these  removals  were  perpetuated  and 
diversified  through  an  infinite  succession,  the  soul  animating  a  sound 

'and  healthy  body,  or  being  confined  in  a  deformed  and  diseased 
frame,  according  to  its  conduct  in  a  prior  state  of  existence.  From 
the  Pharisees,  whose  tenets  and  traditions  the  people  generally  re- 

1  Acts  ▼.  17.  zziii.  6.  JoaephoB  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiU.  c.  JO.  $  6, 7.  lib.  xvlii.  c.  1.  (  4. 
»  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviiL  c.  i.  $4.  3  Ibid.  lib.  zyii.  c.  2.  §  4. 

4  Ibid.  lib.  ziii.  c.  5.  i  9.  lib.  zviii.  c.  2.  $  3.  Do  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  (  14.  Acta 
Y.  38  39. 

5  ioeephus  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zviii.  c.  1.  $  3.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  §  14.  lib.  iii.  e. 
8.  ^  5.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ch.  8.  20.)  seems  to  allude  to  the  same 
doctrine,  when  he  tells  na,  that,  htmg  good,  he  came  into  a  body  undefilcd. 
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oeived,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  disciples  of  our  Lord  had  adcqptad  thb 
philosophical  doctrine  of  the  transmigratioQ  of  souk ;  when,  having 
met  a  man  who  had  been  bom  blind,  they  asked  him  whether  it  wen 
the  sin  of  this  man  in  a  pre-extstent  state  which  had  caused  the  Sove- 
reign Disposer  to  inflict  upon  him  this  punishment.  To  tfaisinquiix 
Christ  replied,  that  neither  his  vices  or  sins  m  a  pre-ezistent  slat^ 
vof  those  of  bis  parents,  were  the  cause  of  this  calamity,  {iohn  ix.  1 
—4.)  From  this  notion,  derived  from  the  Greek  phik»ophy,  we  &si 
that  during  our  Saviour's  public  ministry;,  the  Jews  speculated  vari 
oudy  concerning  him,  and  indulged  several  conjectures,  which  of  the ' 
antient  prophets  it  was  whose  soul  now  anknated  him,  oad  peribiiiied 
such  astcmishing  miracfes.  Some  contended  that  it  was  the  soul  of 
Elias ;  oAers  of  Jeremiah ;  while  others,  less  sanguine^  onij  dechred 
in  general  terms  that  it  roust  be  the  soul  of  one  of  the  old  prophets  bj 
which  these  mighty  deeds  were  now  wroaght.  (Matt.  xvi.  14.  Luke 
ix.  19.)^ 

Lasdy,  tbe  Pharisees  contended  thai  God  was  m  strict  jnstke  bimi 
to  bless  the  Jews,  miA  make  them  all  partakers  of  the  terre^^^  king- 
dom of  the  Messiali,  to  justify  them,  to  make  them  etemaDy  haiffj^ 
and  that  he  couki  not  possibly  damn  any  one  of  them  !  The  cause  of 
their  justification  they  derived  from  the  merits  of  Abraham,  firom  that 
knowtedge  of  God,  from  their  practising  tbe  rite  of  circumdskxi,  and 
from  the  sacrifices  they  o&red.  And  as  they  conceived  works  to  be 
meritorious,  they  had  invented  a  great  nnmber  of  sapererogutorjiooei, 
to  which  th^  attached  greater  merit  than  to  the  observance  of  me  law 
itself.  To  tibis  notion  St.  Paul  has  some  alluskias  in  those  parts  ofhis 
Epistle'  to  the  Romans,  in  which  he  combats  the  erroneoos  supposi- 
tions of  the  Jews.* 

The  Pharisees  were  tbe  strictest  of  the  three  principal  sects  that 
divided  the  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxvi.  5  ),  and  affected  a  stogohr 
probity  of  manners  according  to  their  system,  which  however  was 
for  the  most  part  both  lax  and  corrupt.  Thus,  many  things  wlucb 
Moses  had  tolerated  in  civil  life,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  the 
Pharisees  determined  to  be  morally  correct ;  for  instance,  the  Itw 
of  retaHation,  and  that  of  divorce  from  a  wife  for  any  cause.  (Matt- 
V.  31.  et  seq.  xix.  3 — 12.)  During  the  time  of  Christ,  there  were 
two  celebrated  phibsopbical  and  divinity  schools  among  the  Jews, 
that  of  Schammai  and  that  of  HiUel.  On  the  question  of  divorce, 
die  school  of  Scbanmiai  maintained,  that  no  man  could  legally  put 
away  Ins  wife  except  for  adultery  :  the  school  of  Hillel,  on  the  con- 
trary, allowed  of  divorce  for  any  cause  (from  Dent.  xxiv.  1.)  even  if  . 

i  0T.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  568,  5(>9.  Dr.  Hurwood'e  Introd.  tothr 
New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  To  this  popular  notion  of  a  traftami^atioB  of  soalS}  Dr- 
H.  ascribes  the  alarm  of  Herod,  who  had  caused  John  the  Baptist  to  be  behesM, 
when  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  reached  hia  court ;  bat,  on  comparing  Matt.  lyi 
6.  with  Mark  vitt.  15.  it  appe;ifs  that  Herod  was  a  Sadducecy  aod  consequexiUy  dis- 
believed  a  fixture  state.  His  idarm  therefore  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  ibroe 
of  conscience  which  haunted  his  guilty  mind  in  despite  ofhis  libertine  princifkles- 

*  See  Rom.  i.~xi.  Josophus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii,  c.  2.  $  4.  De  Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  ii 
©•8.H.   Justin.  Pialog.eomTryphon.PirkeAboth. 
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the  ivife  found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband, — in  other  wordsf, 
if  he  saw  any  woman  who  pleased  him  better.  The  practice  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  gone  with  the  school  of  Hillel.  Thus,  we 
read  (in  Ecclus.  xxv.  26.)  ^4f  she  go  not  as  thou  wouldest  have 
her,  cut  her  off  from  thy  flesh ;  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce  and  let  her 
go:"  and  m  conibrmiQr  with  this  doctrine,  Josephus,*  who  was  a 
Pharisee,  relates  that  he  repudiated  his  wife  who  had  borne  him  thr^e 
children,  because  he  was  not  pleased  with  her  manners  or  beha^ 
w>ur! 

Further,  they  interpreted  certain  of  the  Mosaic  laws  most  literally, 
and  distorted  their  meaning  so  as  to  favour  their  own  philosophical 
system.  Thus,  the  law  of  loving  their  neighbour,  they  expounded 
solely  of  the  love  of  their  friends,  that  is,  of  the  whole  Jewish  race; 
all  other  persons  being  considered  by  them  as  natural  enemies  (Matt. 
V.  43.  compared  with  Luke  x.  31 — 33.),  whom  they  were  in  »o  re- 
spect bound  to  assist.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  cited  a  striking  illustraticMi 
of  this  passage  from  Maimonides."  An  oath,  in  which  the  name  of 
God  was  not  disoncdy  specified,  they  taught  was  not  binding  (Matt. 
▼•  33.),  maintaining  that  a  man  might  even  swear  with  his  Ups,  and 
at  the  same  moment  annul  it  in  his  heart !  So  rigorously  did  they 
understand  the  command  of  observing  the  sabbath  day,  that  they  ac^ 
counted  it  unlawful  to  pluck  ears  of  com,  and  heal  the  sick,  &c. 
(Matt.  xii.  1.  et  seq.  Luke  vi.  6.  et  seq.  xiv.  1.  et  seq.)  Those 
natural  kws  which  Moses  did  not  sanction  by  any  penalty,  they  ac* 
counted  among  the  petty  commandments,  inferior  to  the  ceremonial 
laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the  former  as  being  die  weightier  mat* 
ters  of  die  law  (Matt.  v.  19.  xv.  4.  xxiii.  23.),  to  the  total  neglect 
of  mercy  and  fidelinr.  Hence  they  accounted  causeless  anger  and 
impure  desires  as  trifles  of  no  moment  (Matt.  v.  21,  22.  27 — 30.)  ; 
they  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes^  to  the  Jewish  reli- 
gxiD  from  among  the  Gentiles,  that  they  might  rule  over  their  con- 
sciences and  wealth :  and  these  proselytes,  dirough  the  influence  of 
their  own  scandalous  examples  and  characters,  they  soon  rendered 
more  profligate  and  abandoned  than  ever  diey  were  before  their  con- 
version. (Matt,  xxiii.  15.)  Esteeming  temporal  happiness  and  riches 
as  the  highest  good,  they  scrupled  not  to  accumulate  wealth  by  every 
means,  legal  or  illegal  (Matt.  v.  1 — 12.  xxiii.  4.   Luke  xvi.  14. 

1  Life  of  himself,  ^  76.  Grotius,  Calmet,  Drs.  Lightfoot,  iVhitby,  DoAdxiige, 
and  A.  Claxke,  (on  Matt.  ▼.  30.  et  atq.  and  Matt.  six.  3.  et.  seq.)  have  all  given  il- 
lustrations of  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  divorce  from  rabbinical  writers.  See  also  SeU 
den's  Uxor  Hebraioa,  lib.  iii.  c.  22.     (Op.  torn.  ii.  col.  782—786.) 

S  «  A  Jew  sees  a  Gentile  fall  into  the  sea,  let  him  by  no  means  lift  him  out :  for 
it  is  written, '  Thou  shaU  not  rise  up  against  the  blood  of  thy  neighbour,'  But  this 
Is  50T  thjr  neighbour."   Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

3  Justin  Martyr  bears  witness  to  the  mveterate  malignity  of  the  proselytes  of  th0 
Pharisees  against  the  name  of  Christ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
"  Your  proselytes,"  says  he  to  Trypbo  the  Jew  (p.  360.),  "  not  only  do  not  believe 
in  Christ,  but  blasplieme  his  name  with  twofold  more  vimlence  than  yourselves. 
They  are  ready  to  show  their  malicious  seal  against  us ;  and,  to  obtam  merit  in 
your  eyes,  wish  to  Us  reprotich,  and  torment,  and  death."  See  further  Dr.  Ireland's 
Pagaanm  and  Christianity  compared,  pp.  21 — 23. 
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James  ii.  1— -8.) ;  vam  and  ambitious  of  popular  applause,  they  oflbr* 
ed  op  long  prayers^  m  public  places,  but  not  without  a  setf-sofficioicy 
of  their  own  holiness  (Matt.  vi.  2—5.  Luke  xviii.  11.);  under  a 
sanctimonious  ajppearance  of  respect  for  the  memories  of  the  jno* 
fbets  whom  their  ancestors  had^  slain,  they  repaired  and  beautified 
their  sepulchres  (Matt,  xxiii.  29.);  and  such  was  their  idea  of  their 
own  sanctity,  that  they  thought  themselves  defiled  if  they  but  touched 
or  conversed  with  stfrnersy  that  is,  with  puUicans  or  tax-gatherers, 
and  persons  of  loose  and  irregular  lives.  (Luke  vii.  39.  xv.  l.e 
seq.) 

But,  above  all  their  other  tenets,  the  Pharisees  were  canspiciious  fcr 
their  reverential  observance  of  the  traditions  or  decrees  of  the  eldeis: 
these  traditions,  they  pretended,  had  been  handed  down  firom  Moses 
through  every  generation,  but  were  not  committed  to  writing ;  aod 
tliey  were  not  merely  considered  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  divine 
law,  but  even  preferable  to  it.  "  The  words  of  the  Scribes,*^  said 
diey,  ^'  are  lovely  above  the  words  of  the  law  :  for  the  words  of  the 
law  are  weigh^  and  light,  but  the  words  of  the  scribes  are  all 
weighty."^  Among  the  traditions  thus  sanctimoniously  observed  by 
the  Pharisees,  we  may  briefly  notice  the  following:  1.  The  tmakmg 
of  hands  up  to  the  wrist  before  and  after  meat  (Matt.  xv.  2.  MmA 
vii.  3.),  which  they  accounted  not  ma:ely  a  religious  du^,  but  consi- 
dered its  omission  as  a  crime  equal  to  fornication,  and  punishable  by  ex- 
communication. 2.  The purifcaiion  of  the  cups,  vessels,  and  couches 
used  at  their  meals  by  ablutions  or  washings  (Mark  vii.  4.) ;  fcr 
which  purpose  the  six  large  water-pots  mentioned  by  St.  idbn  (ii.  6.) 
were  destmed.  But  these  ablutions  are  not  to  be  confcunded  wiifa 
those  symbolical  washings  mentioned  in  Psal.  xxvi.  6.  aod  Uatt. 
xxvii.  24.  3.  Their  fasting  twice  a  week  with  great  appearance  of 
austerity  (Luke  xviii.  12.  Matt.  vi.  16.);  thus  converting  that  exer* 
cise  into  religion  which  is  only  a  help  towards  the  performance  of  its 
baUowed  duties.  The  Jewish  days  of  fasting  were  the  second  and 
fifth  days  of  the  week,  corresponding  with  our  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days: on  one  of  these  days  they  commemorated  Moses  going  vsf  to 
the  mount  to  receive  the  law,  which  according  to  their  traditions,  was 
on  the  fifth  day  or  Thursday ;  and  on  the  other,  his  descoit  after  he 
had  received  the  two  tables,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  en 
the  second  day  or  Monday.  4.  Their  pmctUious  paywteni  of  tithes 
(temple-o&rings),  even  of  the  most  trifling  thmg.  (Luke  xviii.  12. 
Matt,  xxiii.  23.)     5.  Their  wearing  hroa^  phylaeteries  and  larger 

1  Bucher,  after  a  yeiy  antient  Helnrew  manuscript  ritual,  has  given  a  ]ong  and  ' 
curious  specimen  of  the  **  vain  repetitions'*  used  by  the  Pharisees.    See  his  Anti- 
quitates  BibUcie  ex  Novo  Testaraeuto  selects, pp.  240— <244.  Vitemberga&,  1739. 4te. 

9  Jerusalem  Berachoth,  fol.  X  2.  as  cited  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  xv.  (Works, 
ii.  p.  109.)  The  whole  of  his  Hebrew  and  Tahnudical  Exercitations  on  that  chapter 
is  singularly  instructive.  The  collection  of  these  traditions,  by  which  the  Jews 
made  the  law  of  God  of  none  efiect,  is  termed  the  Talmud :  of  which«  and  of  its  use 
in  illustrating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  an  account  has  already  been  given.  On  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  modem  Jews  (which  illustrate  very  manv  passages  of  the  New  Tesla- 
140^290*  ^^^^^  "*^  consult  Mr.  Allen's  Modem  Judvam,  ch*p.  viii  to  a[v.  pp; 
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fiing^  to  their  garments  than  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  (M^tt.  xxiii.  5.) 
These  phylacteries  were  pieces  of  parchment  or  the  dressed  skin  of 
some  ckan  animal,  inscribed  with  four  paragraphs  of  die  law,  taken 
from  Exod«  xiii.  1 — 10.  and  xiii.  11 — 16.  Deut.  vi.  4^—9.  and  xi. 
13—^1.  all  incluave ;  which  the  Pharisees  interpreting  literally  (as 
do  the  modem  rabbins)  Deut  vi.  8.  and  other  similar  passages,  tied 
to  the  fitxits  of  their  caps  and  on  their  arms.  The  fringe  was  order* 
ed  by  Moses,  as  we  read  in  Numb.  xv.  38,  39.  He,  therefore,  who 
^wore  his  phylactery  and  his  fringe  of  the  lai^est  aze,  was  reputed  to 
hd  the  most  devout^ 

With  all  their  pretensions  to  piety,  the  Pharisees  entertained  the 
most  sovereign  contempt  for  the  people ;  whom,  being  ignorant  of  the 
law,  they  pronounced  to  be  accursed.  (John  vii.  49.)  Yet  such  was 
the  esteem  and  veneration  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  people, 
that  they  may  almost  be  said  to  have  given  what  direction  diey  pleas- 
ed to  pubMc  a&irs  :  and  hence  the  great  men  dreaded  their  power 
and  autbori^.  It  is  unquestionable,  as  Mosheim  has  well  remarked, 
dnt  the  religion  of  die  Pharisees  was,  for  the  most  part,  founded  in 
consummate  h3rpocrisy ;  and  that,  at  the  bottom,  they  were  generally 
the  slaves  of  every  vicious  appetite,  proud,  arrogant,  and  avaricious, 
consulting  only  the  gratification  of  their  lusts,  even  at  the  very  moment 
when  theyprofessed  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  their 
&faker.  These  odbus  features  in  the  character  of  the  Pharisees 
caused  them  to  be  reprehended  by  our  Saviour  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity, even  more  than  he  rebuked  the  Sadducees;  who,  although 
they  bad  departed  widely  firom  the  genuine  principles  of  religion,  yet 
did  not  impose  on  mankind  by  a  pretended  sanctity,  or  devote  them- 
sdves  with  insatiable  greediness  to  the  acquisition  of  honours  and 
riches.^ 

in.  The  EssENEs,  who  were  the  third  principal  sect  among  the 
Jewst  differed  in  many  respects  fit>m  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
both  in  doctrines  and  in  practice.  They  were  divided  into  two  classes : 
1.  The  practical^  who  lived  in  society,  and  some  of  whom  were  mar- 
ried, though  it  appears  with  much  circumspection.  These  dwelt  in 
cities  and  their  neighbourhoods,  and  applied  themselves  to  husbandly 
and  other  innocent  occupations.  2.  The  contemplative  Essenes,  who 
were  also  called  Therapeutae  or  Physicians,  from  their  application 
principally  to  the  cure  of  the  .diseases  of  the  soul,  devoted  themselves 
wholly  to  meditation,  and  avoided  fiving  in  great  towns  as  unfavoura- 
ble to  a  contemplative  life.  But  both  classes  were  exceedingly  ab- 
*Siemious,  exemplary  in  their  moral  deportment,  averse  from  profane 
swearing,  and  most  rigid  in  their  observance  of  the  sabbath.  They 
held,  among  other  tenets,  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul  (though  they 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body),  the  existence  of  angek,  and 
a  state  of  fumre  rewards  and  puni^ments.  They  believed  every 
thing  to  be  ordered   by  an  eternal  fatality  or  chain  of   causes. 

1  On  the  phylacteries  and  fringes  of  the  modem  Jews,  Mr.  Allen  has  coltected 
jnach  curious  informatioD.    Modem  Judaism,  jpp.  304 — 318. 

3  MosheiiB'B  Commentaxies  on  the  Affairs  or  Christians^  voL  i.  p.  83. 


> 
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Altboa^lr  Jesus  Christ  censored  all  the  other  sects  of  the  Jews  {br 
their  vices,  yet  be  never  spoke  of  the  Essenes ;  Bettber  are  they 
mentioned  by  name  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testameat  The  aikuce 
of  the  evangelical  historians  concerning  theo),  is  by  some  accouDted 
for  by  their  eremitic  life,  which  secluded  them  from  places  of  public 
resort ;  so  that  they  did  not  come  in  the  way  of  our  Saviour,  as 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  often  did.  Others,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Essenes  being  very  honest  and  sincere,  without 
guile  or  hypocrisy,  gave  no  room  for  the  reproofs  and  censmtt 
which  the  other  Jews  deserved ;  and  therefore  no  mention  is  made 
of  them. 

But  though  the  Essenes  are  not  expressly  named  in  any  of  the  sa- 
cred books,  it  has  been  conjectured  tiiat  they  are  alhided  to  in  tira 
or  diree  passages.  Thus,  those  whom  our  Lord  terms  eunuchs,  wbo 
have  made  diemselves  such  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake  (Matt. 
xix.  12.),  are  supposed  to  be  the  contemplative  Essenes,  who  ab- 
stained from  all  intercourse  with  women,  in  the  hope  of  acquirbg  a 
greater  degree  of  purity,  and  becoming  ibe  better  fitted  for  the  ki^- 
dom  of  God.  St.  Pcuil  is  generally  understood  to  have  referred  to 
them,  in  Col.  ii.  1 8.  23. ;  where  "  voluntary  humility*'  and  **  neglectiBg 
die  body,"  are  peculiarly  apf^cable  to  the  Essenes ;  who,  when  Aey 
received  any  persons  into  their  number,  made  them  solemnly  swear 
that  they  would  keep  and  observe  the  books  of  the  sect  and  the  names 

•  of  the  angels  with  care.^  What  is  also  said  in  the  above-cited  pas> 
sage,  of  ^^  intruding  into  things  not  seen,"  is  likevrise  agreeable  to 
the  character  of  the  Therapeutic  Essenes ;  who,  placing  the  eicel- 
lence  of  their  contemplative  life  in  raising  their  minds  to  invisible  ob- 
jects, pretended  to  such  a  degree  of  elevation  and  abstractioo,  as  to 
be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  angels,  and  as^gn  thempn^ 
names,  or  righdy  interpret  those  already  given  them ;  and  also  to 
pry  into  futurity  and  predict  future  events.     On  these  accounts  it  is 

•  highly  probable  that  they  were  ^*.  vainly  puffed  up  by  their  fle^ 
mind."  Further,  the  tenets  referred  to  by  Su  Paul,  (Col.  ii.  21. 
*^  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,")  are  such  as  the  Essenes  bebl, 
who  would  not  taste  any  pleasant  food,  but  lived  on  coarse  bread  and 
drank  nothing  but  water,  and  some  of  whom  would  not  taste  any 
food  at  all  till  after  sun-set :  if  touched  by  any  that  were  not  of  ibdor 
own  sect,  they  would  wash  themselves,  .as  after  some  great  pcrfhrdoiL 
It  has  been  conjectured  diat  there  might  be  a  sodality  of  Essenes  at 
Colosse,  as  there  were  in  many  other  places  out  of  Judaea ;  and  that 
some  of  the  Clu'istians,  being  too  much  inclined  to  Judaism,  mi^ ' 
also  affect  the  peculiarities  of  this  sect ;  which  might  be  the  lea- 
son  of  the  aposde's  so  particularly  cautioning  the  Colossians  against 
them.* 

1  Josophtis,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  a  $  7. 

3  JenninffH's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  c.  12.  p.  24S.  (Edinb.  18ia>  Mi<A«i» 
thinks  that  Saint  Paul  alludes  to  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Essenes  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  and  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Introd.  to  the  New  Tost.  vol.  i» 
PP.79--85.  Dr.PrideauxhascoUcctedwithgreatindttstTyandfidetilyaUthilPhil*- 
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IV.  There  is  in  the  Gospels  fireqaent  mention  of  a  set  of  men 
called  SCRIBES  and  lawters,  who  are  often  joined  with  the  chief 
priests,  elders,  and  Pharisees.  They  seem  to  hare  been  men  of 
learning,  and  on  that  account  to  have  had  great  deference  paid  to 
them  (Matt.  ii.  4.  vii.  29.) ;  but  stricdy  speaking,  they  did  not  form 
any  distbct  sect  The  Scribes  generally  beibnged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Pharisees,  in  whose  traditbns  and  explanations  of  the  law  they 
were  profoundly  skilled ;  and  on  the  sabbath  days  ^'  they  sat  in  Mo- 

,  «es'  seat^  and  instructed  the  people.  Originally,  they  had  their  name 
*  rom  their  employment,  which  at  first  was  transcribing  the  law ;  but 
in  progress  of  time  they  exalted  themselves  into  the  public  ministry 
and  became  teachers  of  it,  authoritatively  determining  whaf  doctrines 
were  or  were  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  teaching  the  com- 
mon people  in  what  sense  to  understand  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
in  short,  they  were  the  oracles  which  were  consulted  in  all  difficult 
points  of  doctrine  and  duty. 

Lawyers  (vofuxoi,  teadvers  tf  the  law)  and  scribes  appear  to  be 
synonymous  terms,  importing  one  and  the  same  order  of  men ;  as 
St.  Matt.  (xxii.  35.)  calls  him  a  scribe  wliom  St  Mark  (xii.  28.) 
terms  a  lawyer.  Dr.  Macknight  conjectures  the  scribes  to  have 
beeil  the  public  expounders  of  the  law,  and  that  the  lawyers  studied 
h  in  private :  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Lardner  conjectures,  they  taught  in  the 
scho^s.^ 

V.  The  Samaritans,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  are  ge- 
nerally considered  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews ;  their  origin  and  history 
have  akeady  been  related,  together  with  their  antipathy  to  the  Jews. 
Their  principal  residence  is  at  Sichem  or  Shechem,  now  called 
^apohfCy  or  AoJ/otw,  where  they  have  one  synagogue.  In  1820, 
they  were  about  forty  m  number.  They  celebrated  divine  service 
every  Samrday.  Formerly  they  went  four  times  a  year  in  solemn 
processbn,  to  the  old  synagogue  on  Mount  Gerizim :  and  on  these 
occasions  they  ascended  before  sun-rise,  and  read  the  law  till  noon  ; 
but  of  late  years  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  da  thi§.  The 
Samaritans  have  one  school  in  Napolose,  where  their  language  is 
taught.  The  head  of  this  sect  is  slated  to  reside  at  Paris.*  The 
Samaritans  at  Napolose  are  in  possession  of  a  very  antient  manu- 
script Pentateuch,  which  diey  assert  to  be  3500  yeai-s  old ;  but 
di^  reject  the  vowel  points,  as  a  rabbinical  invention.  Jn  order  to 
complete  our  notice  of  this  sect,  we  have  subjoined  their  confession 

Joaephas,  and  Pliny  have  recorded  concerning  the  Essenes.  ConDection,  vol.  ii. 
book  V.  tub  anno  107.  b.  c.  pp.  343—363. 8th  edit. 

1  Prideaux,  vol.  iL  p.  343.  Lardnor's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  ch.  iv.  §  3.  (Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  12G.)  Mackniffht's  Harmony,  sect.  87.  vol.  ii.  p.  74.  (2d  edit.  4to.)  The 
scrihea  noticed  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark,  were 
political  officers  of  great  weight  and  autliority  ;  it  bein^  their  employment  to  assit't 
the  kings  or  magistrates,  and  to  keep  an  account  in  writing  of  public  acts  or  occur 
rencea  of  the  royal  revenues,  and  the  muster  rolls  of  the  army.  (2  Sam.  viii,  17. 
1  Ohron.  xxiv.  6.  1  Kings  iv.  2  Kings  xix.  2.  xxii.  3—10.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  11.) 

9  Visit  of  the  Rev.  James  Connor,  in  1819  and  1820,  to  Candia,  Rhodes.  Cyptxin. 
ind  vartoos  narti  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  annexed  to  the  Rev.  W.  Jowett  s  Christ 
tian  Researcnos  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  425 
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of  fiiitb,  seDt  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Eleaasar  tfadr  faidi  priest  to 
the  illtistrious  critic  Scaliger,  who  had  appfied  to  them  for  diat  par* 
pose ;  together  with  a  few  additional  particulai?  fiom  the  Baron  de 
Sacy's  Memoir  on  the  Samaritans.^ 

1.  The  Samaritans  observe  the  sabbath  with  all  the  exactness 
required  in  Exodus ;  for  not  one  of  them  goes  out  of  the  f^ce 
where  he  is  on  the  sabbath-day,  except  to  the  synagogue,  where 
they  read  the  law,  and  ang  the  praises  of  God.    They  do  not  Ee 
that  night  with  their  wives,  and  neither  kbdle  nor  order  fire  to  be 
kindled :  whereas  the  Jews  transgress  the  sabbath  in  all  these  poiiit9; ' 
for  they  go  out  of  town,  have  fire  made,  lie  with  their  wives,  and  ereo 
do  not  wash  themselves  after  it. — 2.  They  hold  die  passover  to 
be  their  first  festival ;  they  begin  at  sun-set,  by  the  sacrifice  en- 
joined  for  that  purpose  in  Exodus ;   but  they  sacrifice  onhf  on 
Mount  Gerizinif  where  they  read  the  law,  and  offi^  prayers  to 
God,  after  which  the  priest  dismisses  the  wh<Je  congregation  widi  a 
blessing.     FOf  late  years,  however,  having  been  prohibited  from 
ascendine  Mount  Gerizim  by  their  oppressors  the  Turks,  they  ofe 
the  paschal  sacrifice  within  their  ci^,  which  they  consider  to  be 
within  the  precincts  of  the  sacred  place.]— 3.  They  celebrate  for 
seven  days  together  the  feast  of  the  harvest,  but  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  Jews  concerning  the  day  when  it  ought  to  begin  ;  fi«r  the^ 
reckon  the  next  day  auter  the  solemnity  of  the  passover ;  whereas 
the  Samaritans  reckon  fifty  days,  beginning  the  next  day  a&er  the 
sabbath  which  happens  in  the  week  of  the  unleavened  bread,  and 
the  next  day  after  the  seventh  sdbbatfa  following,  the  feast  of  the 
harvest  begins.— 4.  They  observe  the  fast  of  expiation  oo  Ae  tenth 
of  the  seventh  month :  they  employ  the  four  and  twenty  boors  of 
the  day  in  prayers  to  God,  and  ^ging  his  praises,  and  fasdng.    For 
all  except  sucking  children  fast,  whereas  the  Jews  except  chQdren 
under  seven  years  of  age. — 5.  On  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month, 
they  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabernacles.— 6.  They  never  defer  cir- 
cumcision l^yond  the  eighth  day,  as  it  is  commanded  in  Genesis, 
whereas  the  Jews  defer  it  sometimes  longer.— 7.  Tliey  are  obBged 
to  wash  themselves  in  the  morning,  when  they  have  lain  with  their 
wives,  or  have  been  sullied  in  the  night  by  some  uncleanness ;  and  all 
vessels,  that  may  become  unclean,  become  defiled  when  they  touch 
them  before  they  have  washed.— 8.  They  take  away  the  fat  fixxn 
sacrifices,  and  give  the  priests  the  shoulder,  the  iaws,  and  the  belly. 
— ^9.  They  never  marry  their  nieces  as  the  Jews  do,  and  have  but  one 
wife,  whereas  the  Jews  may  have  many.— 10.  They  believe  in  God 
in  Moses,  and  in  Mount  Gerizim.    Whereas,  say  they,  die  Jews  put 
their  trust  in  others,  we  do  nothing  but  what  is  expre^y  commanded 
in  the  law  by  the  Lord  who  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  Moses ;  but 
the  Jews  swerve  from  what  the  Lord  hath  commanded  in  the  law, 
to  observe  what  their  fadiers  and  doctors  have  invented.- 11.  Thej' 

1  M6moirG  sur  I'Etat  actuel  des  Samarltains,  par  M.  Silvestre  de  Saey.  Paris, 
1812.  dro.  See  also  Joan.  Christoph.  Friedrick,  jJiiscusstoniiiB  dc  Qiristolocn  Sa- 
^laritanorum  Liber.  Accedit  AppeadicuU  de  Columba  I>ea  Samaritanorom.  Lipeiaf. 
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expect  a  prophet,  whom  they  term  Hathab ;  but,  say  they,  <<  there  is 
a  great  mystery  m  regard  to  Hathab,  who  is  yet  to  come.  We  shall 
be  happy  when  he  comes.'^  The  report  of  their  worshipping  a  dove 
is  groundless ;  nor  is  it  true  that  tl^y  deny  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  or  the  existence  of  angels.  They  admit,  however,  that  they 
recite  hymns  and  nrayers  that  Jehovah  would  pard(Hi  the  dead,  and 
tfaepriest  purifies  mem  by  prayer. 

'Ate  Samaritans  have  a  catalogue  of  the  succession  of  their  high 
jMriests  from  Aaron  to  the  present  time.  They  believe  themselves 
to  be  of  the  posterity  of  Joseph  by  Ephraim,  and  that  all  their  high 
priests  descended  from  Phinehas ;  whereas  die  Jews  have  not  one  of 
that  family.  They  boast  that  they  have  preserved  the  Hebrew 
characters  which  God  made  use  of  to  promulgate  his  law ;  while  the 
Jews  have  a  way  of  writing  from  Ezra,  which  is  cursed  for  ever. 
And  indeed,  instead  of  looking  upon  Ezra  as  the  restorer  of  the  law, 
they  curse  him  as  an  impostor,  who  has  laid  aside  their  old  characters 
to  use  new  ones  in  their  room,  and  authorised  several  books  that  were 
written  to  support  the  posterity  of  David. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  these  Samaritans; 
but  they  have  been  oppressed  instead  of  being  made  Christians,  and 
they  are  reduced  to  a  small  number  rather  by  misery  than  by  the 
multitude  of  those  who  have  been  converted.  Nay,  they  seem 
more  stubbornly  wedded  to  their  sect  than  the  Jews,  thougn  these 
adhere  rigorously  to  the  law  of  Moses.  At  least  Nicon,  who  lived 
after  the  twelfth  century,  when  setting  down  the  formalities  used  at 
the  reception  of  heretics,  observes,  that  if  a  Jew  had  a  mind  to  be 
converted,  in  order  to  avoid  punishment  or  the  payment  of  what  he 
owed,  he  was  to  purifv  himself,  and  satisfy  his  creditors  before  he 
was  admitted.  But  the  Samaritans  were  not  received  before  they 
had  been  instructed  two  years,  and  were  required  to  fast  ten  or  fifteen 
days  before  they  professed  the  Christian  religion,  to  attend  at  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  and  to  learn  some  psalms ;  others  were  not  used 
with  so  much  rigour.  The  term  of  two  years  which  was  enjoined  to 
the  Samaritan  proselytes,  is  an  argument  that  they  were  suspected, 
and  the  reason  why  diey  were  so  was,  that  they  had  often  deceived 
the  Christians  by  their  pretended  conversion.^ 

VI.  The  Herodians  were  ratlier  a  political  faction  than  a  reli- 
gious sect  of  the  Jews ;  they  derived  their  name  from  Herod  the 
Great,  king  of  Judaea,  to  whose  family  they  were  strongly  attached. 
.They  were  distinguished  fit>m  the  other  Jewish  sects,  first,  by  their 
concurring  in  Herod's  plan  of  subjecting  himself  and  his  people  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans ;  and  secondly,  in  complying  with  the 
latter  in  many  of  their  heathen  practices,  such  as  erecting  temples 
with  images  for  idolatrous  worship,  raising  statues,  and  instituting 

1  Lewis's  Origines  Hebneie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  57 — ^59.  In  pp.  69 — 65.  he  has  printed  a 
letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  ny  the  Samaritans  at  Shechem  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  and  sent  by  them  to  their  brethren  in  England,  by  Dr.  Huntington, 
some  time  chaplain  to  the  Turkey  Company  at  Aleppo,  and  ailerwards  Bishop  of 
Raphoe,  in  Ireland. 
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games  in  honour  of  Augustus ;  which  symbolising  with  idohiry  upoe 
views  of  mterest  and  wordly  policy  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  part 
at  least  of  the  leaven  of  Herod,  against  which  Jesus  Christ  cautkaed 
his  disciples  (Mark  viii.  15.)  ;  consequently  they  were  directly  op- 
posed to  the  rharisees,  v^,  from  a  mianterpretiLtioa  of  I>eut.  xvn. 
15.  maintained  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  submit  to  the  Roman  em- 
peror,  or  to  pay  taxes  to  him.  But  Herod  and  his  foUowers,  ullde^• 
standing  the  text  to  exclude  only  a  vohmtaiy  choice,  and  not  a  neces- 
sary submission  where  force  had  overpowered  choice,  held  an  opinian 
direcdy  contrary,  and  insisted  that  in  this  case  it  was  lawful  both  to 
submit  to  the  Koman  emperor,  and  also  to  pay  taxes  to  him.  How 
keen  then  must  have  been  the  malice  of  the  JPhansees  against  Chnsi, 
when  they  united  with  their  mortal  enemies  the  Herodknsy  in  pn>- 
posing  to  him  the  ensnaring  quesdon,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Caesar  or  not  ?  (Matt.  xxii.  16.)  If  our  Redeemer  had 
answered  in  the  negative,  the  Herodians  would  have  accused  him  to 
the  Roman  power  as  a  seditious  person ;  and  if  in  the  affirmative, 
the  Phaiisees  were  equally  ready  to  accuse  him  to  the  people,  and 
^ECfte  their  indication  against  him,  as  betrajring  the  civil  liberties 
atid  privileges  of  his  country.  It  is  further  probable  that  the  Hero- 
diians,  in  their  doctrinal  tenets,  were  chiefly  of  the  sect  of  die  Sad- 
dlicees,  who  were  the  most  indifierent  to  religion  among  the  whole 
Jewish  nation ;  since  that  which  is  by  one  evangelist  called  the  leoMH 
of  Herod  (Mark  viii.  15.),  is  by  another  termed  (MatL  xvi.  6.)  the 
teaven  of  the  Sadducees,^ 

VII.  l^e  Galiubans  were  a  sect  that  originated  from  the  Fhi- 
ritees,  A.  D.  13,  when  Archelaus  was  banished,  Judiea  reduced  into 
a  Roman  province,  and  a  census  taken  by  Quirinius  or  CvreniDS 
president  of  Syria  (to  which  province  Judsa  was  attached).  On 
this  occasion,  Judas  die  Galilaean,  or  Gaulonite,  as  he  is  also  ca&ed,* 
exhorted  the  people  to  shake  off  this  yoke,  telling  them»  that  tribute 
was  due  to  God  alone,  and  consequendy  ought  not  to  be  paid  to  the 
Romans ;  and  that  religious  liberty  and  the  authority  of  the  divine 
laws  w^re  to  be  defended  by  force  of  arms.  In  other  respects  his 
doctrines  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pharisees. 
The  tumults  raised  by  these  pemick)us  tenets  were  indeed  suppressed 
(Acts  V.  37.) ;  but  his  followers,  who  were  called  Galilaeans,  con- 
tmued  secretly  to  propagate  them,  and  to  make  proselytes,  whom  they 
required  to  be  circumcised.  As  the  same  resdess  disposition  and 
seditious  principles  continued  to  exist  at  the  time  when  the  apostles 
Paul  and  Peter  wrote  their  Epistles,  they  took  occasicm  thence  to  in- 
culcate upon  Christians  (who  were  at  tliat  time  generally  confounded 
with  the  Jews),  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  civil  authority,  with 

1  Prideaaz'i  Connection,  part  ii.  book  y.  (toI.  ii.  pp.  365—3680  Jennings's  Jew- 
ish Antiquities,  book  i.  ch.  xii.  (pp.  244 — ^246.),  where  the  di&rent  opinioqa  of 
former  writers  concerning  the  Herodians  are  enumerated ;  as  also  in  Elsley'a  An- 
notations on  Uie  Gospels,  vol.  i.  pp.  342—346.  vol.  U.  p.  15,  ParUmwt's  GxMk 
Lexicon,  pn.  290,  291.     Lardner»s  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  ch.  hr.  §  4.     (Work% 

*  He  was  a  native  of  Gamala  in  the  province  of  Gaulonitis. 
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'Singular  ability,  truth,  and  persuasion.  See  Rom.  xiii.  1.  et  seq. 
1  Tim.  ii.  I-  et  seq.     1  Pet.  ii.  13.  et  seq.^ 

The  Zealots,  so  often  mentioned  in  Jewish  history,  appear  to 
have  been  the  followers  of  tliis  Judas.  Lamy  is  of  opinion  that  the 
JUST  HEN  whom  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  sent  to  entangle  Jesus 
in  his  conversation,  were  members  of  this  sect.  (Matt.  xxii.  15,  16. 
Mark  xii.  13,  14.  Luke  xx.  20.)^  Simon  the  Canaanite,  one  of  the 
aposdes  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  called  Zdoiesj  (Luke  vi.  15.)  :  and  in 
ilcts  xxi.  20.  and  xxii.  3.  (Gr.)  we  find  that  there  were  certain 
Christians  at  Jerusalem,  who  are  denominated  Zealots.  But  these 
merely  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  by  no  means 
went  so  far  as  those  persons,  termed  2Selots  or  Zealots,  of  whom  we 
read  in  Josephus's  history  of  the  Jewish  war. 

VUI.  The  SicARii,  noticed  in  Acts  xxi.  38.  were  assassins,  who 
derived  their  name  from  their  using  poniards  bent  like  the  Roman 
siciEf  which  they  concealed  under  their  garments,  and  privately 
stabbed  the  objects  of  their  malice.'  The  Egyptian  impostor,  also 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian,  is  noticed  by  Josephus,  who  says 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  though  St.  Lidce  notices  only 
4000 }  but  both  accounts  are  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  impos- 
tor (who  in  the  second  year  of  Nero  pretended  to  be  a  prophet)  led 
out  4000  from  Jerusalem,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  others  to 
the  amount  of  30,000,  as  related  by  Josephus.  They  were  attacked 
and  dispersed  by  the  Roman  procurator  Felix.^ 

1  Joiephus,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xyiii.  c.  i.  §  1.  6.  lib.  xx.  c.  v.  §  9.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  it. 

0.  zvii.  §7—9.  lib.  vii.  c.  viii.^l.  The  Theadas  mentioned  in  Acts  y.  36.  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Theudas  or  Judoa  referred  to  by  Josephus  (Ant  lib. 
XX.  c.  T.  $  1.)  Theudas  was  a  very  common  name  among  the  Jews ;  and  the  per- 
son mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian  was  probably  one  of  the  many  leaders  who 
took  np  arms  in  defence  of  the  public  liberties^  at  the  time  of  Cyrenins's  enrol- 
ment and  tazationi  at  least  seven,  if  not  ten,  years  before  the  speech  delivered  by 
Gamaliel.  (Acts  v.  34—40.)  He  seems  to  have  been  supported  by  smaller  num- 
ben  than  the  secoiid  of  that  name,  and  (as  the  second  afterwards  did)  perished  in 
the  attempt ;  but  as  his  followers  were  dispersed,  and  not  slau||rhtered,  like  thoee 
of  the  second  Judas,  survivors  might  talk  much  of  him,  and  Gamaliel  might  have 
been  particularly  informed  of  his  nistory,  though  Josephus  only  mentions  it  in 
general  terms.    See  Dr.  Lardner's  Gredibilitv,  part  i.  book  ii.  ch.  vii.  (Works,  Vol. 

1.  pp.  405— 413.)    Dr.  Doddridge  on  AcU  V.  86. 
s  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 

3  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  viii.  (  10. 

4  Ibid.  lib.  XX.  c.  viii.  $  6.    De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  xiii.  $  5.    Dr.  Lardner's  Cre- 
dJbUity,  part  i.  book  ii.  ch.  viii.    (Works,  vol,  i.  pp.  41*-41d.) 
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SECTION  in. 

ON   THE  EXTREHE    CORRUPTION  OF  THE   JEWISH   PEOPLE,    BOTH  Dl 
RELIGION   AND   MORALS    AT   THE   TIME   OF    CHRIST's   BIRTH. 

General  Corruption  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  maiion^^  their 
chief  priests^  and  other  ministers  of  religion— its  dofUraUe  fgeiis 
on  the  people — state  of  the  Jews  not  resident  in  PattsHne. 

X  HE  preceding  chapters^  will  have  shown  that  the  political  state 
of  the  Jews  was  truly  deplorable.  Although  they  were  oppressed  and 
fleeced  by  various  governors,  who  exercised  the  most  rigorous  autho- 
rity over  them,  in  many  mstances  with  peculiar  avarice,  cruelqr,  and 
extortion,  yet  they  were  in  some  measure  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  and  were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  religion.  The  administratioQ 
of  their  sacred  rites  continued  to  be  committed  to  the  high  priest  and 
the  sanhedrin ;  to  the  former  the  priests  and  Levites  were  subordinate 
as  before :  and  the  form  of  their  external  worship,  except  in  a  veiy 
few  points,  had  suffered  no  visible  change.  But,  whatever  comforts 
were  left  to  them  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  they  were  not  aDowed 
to  enjoy  them  by  their  chief  priests  and  popular  leaders,  whom  Jose- 
phus  characterises  as  profligate  wretches,  who  had  purchased  their 
places  by  bribes  or  by  acts  of  iniquity,  and  maintained  their  ill-ac- 
quired authority  by  the  most  flagitious  and  abominable  crimes.  Nor 
were  the  reUgious  creeds  of  these  men  more  pure :  having  espoused 
the  principles  of  various  sects,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  led 
away  by  sul  the  prejudice  and  animosity  of  party  (though,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  Saviour,  thev  would  sometimes  abandon  them  to  promote 
some  favourite  measure) ;  and  were  commonly  more  intent  oo  the 
gratification  of  private  enmity,  than  studious  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  religion,  or  promoting  the  public  welfare.  The  subordinate  and 
inferior  members  were  infected  with  the  corruption  of  the  head  ;  the 
priests,  and  the  other  ministers  of  religion,  were  become  dissolute  and 
abandoned  b  the  highest  degree ;  while  the  common  people,  insti- 
gated by  examples  so  depraved,  rushed  headlong  into  every  Idnd  of 
iniquity,  and  by  their  incessant  seditions,  robberies,  and  extortioDS, 
armed  against  themselves  both  the  justice  of  God  and  the  vengeance 
of  men. 

Owing  to  these  various  causes,  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple were  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of  God  and  <£ 
divine  things.  Hence  proceeded  that  dissoluteness  of  manners,  and 
that  proflipte  wickedness  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  during 
Christ's  ministry  upon  earth ;  in  allusion  to  which  the  divme  Saviour 
compares  the  people  to  a  multitude  of  lost  sheep,  straying  without  a 
shepherd  (Matt.  x.  6.  xv.  24.),  and  their  teachers,  or  doctors,  to 
blind  guides,  who  professed  to  instruct  others  in  a  way  with  which 

1  See  particolarlj  pp.  96—105,  of  the  present  vohime. 
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tbey  were  totally  unacquainted  themselves.^    (Matt.  xv.  14.  John  ix. 
S9,  40.) 

More  particularly,  in  the  New  Testament,*  the  Jews  are  described 
as  a  most  superstitious  and  bigoted  people,  attached  to  the  Mosaic  ri- 
tual and  to  the  whimsical  traditions  of  their  elders,  with  a  zeal  and  fana- 
ticbm  approaching  to  madness.  They  are  represented  as  a  nation  of 
hypocrites,  assuming  the  most  sanctimonious  appearance  before  the 
world,  at  the  comers  of  crowded  streets  uttering  loud  and  fervent 
strains  of  rapturous  devotion,  merely  to  attract  the  eyes  of  a  weak  and 
credulous  multitude,  and  to  be  noticed  and  venerated  by  them  as  nur* 
rors  of  mortification  and  heavenly-mindedness ;  devoured  with  osten- 
tation and  spiritual  pride ;  causing  a  trumpeter  to  walk  before  tliem  in 
the  streets,  and  make  proclamation  that  such  a  rabbi  was  gobg  to  distri- 
bute his  alms;  publicly  displaying  aU  this  showy  parade  of  piety  and 
charity,  yet  privately  guilty  of  the  most  unfeeling  cruelty  and  oppress 
sion ;  devouring  widows'  houses,  stripping  the  helpless  widow  and 
friendless  orphan  of  their  property,  and  exposing  them  to  all  the 
rigours  of  hunger  and  nakedness;  clamouring.  The  temple  of  the 
Cord  !  The  temple  of  the  Lord  I  making  conscience  of  paying*  tithe 
of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  to  the  support  of  its  splendour  and 
priesthood,  but  in  practical  life  violating  and  trampling  upon  the 
first  duties  of  morality, — justice,  fidelity,  and  mercy, — as  being 
vulgar  and  heathenish  atts^inments,  and  infinitely  below  the  regard 
of  exaked  saints  and  spiritual  perfectionists.  Their  great  men  were 
to  an  incredible  degree  depraved  m  their  morals,  many  of  them 
Sadducees  in  principle,  and  in  practice  the  most  profligate  sensual- 
ists and  debauchees ;  their  atrocious  and  abandbned  wickedness, 
as  Josephus  testifies,^  transcended  all  the  enormities  which  the  most 
corrupt  age  of  the  world  had  ever  beheld ;  they  compassed  sea  and 
land  to  make  proselytes  to  Judaism  from  the  Pagans,  and,  when 
they  had  gained  these  converts,  soon  rendered  them,  by  their  im- 
moral lives  and  scandalous  examples,  more  depraved  and  profligate 
than  ever  they  were  before  their  conversion.  The  apostle  tells  them, 
that  by  reason  of  their  notorious  vices  their  religion  was  become  the 
object  of  calumny,  and  satire  among  the  heathen  nations.  The  name 
of  God  is  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles  through  you  !*  (Rom.  ii.  24.) 
And  in  his  Episde  to  Titus  he  informs  us  that  the  Jews  in  specula- 
tion indeed  acknowledged  a  God,  but  in  practice  they  were  atheists ; 
for  in  their  lives  they  were  abominably  immoral  and  abandoned,  and 

}  Mo8heim*fl  Eccl.  Hist,  book  i.  part  i.  chap,  ii.,  and  akohis  Commetitaries  on  the 
AJ&irs  of  Chrifltianfl  before  the  time  of  Constantinethe  Great,  toI.  i.  introd.  chap.  ii. 

S  For  the  following  picture  of  the  melancholy  corruption  of  the  Jewish  church 
and  people,  the  author  is  indebted  to.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament (toI.  iL  pp.  58.  61.),  collated  with  Pritii  Introductio,  p.  471.  et  seq.,  and 
▼eril^ing  akothe  several  authorities  referred  to  by  him. 

3  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  p.  1314.  Hudson.  Again,  says  this  historian,  ''They 
were  universally  corrupt,  botn  publicly  and  privately.  They  vied  which  ^should 
surpass  each  other  in  impiety  against  God  and  injustice  towards  men."    Ibid. 

'^The  superstitious  credulity  of  a  Jew  was  proverbial  among  the  heathens.  Cre- 
dat  Jndeus  Appella.  Horat.  Epictetus  mentions  and  exposes  their  greater  attach- 
ment  to  their  ceremonies  than  to  the  duties  of  morality.  DissertationeSi  lib.  i.  p. 
^1&.  edit.  Upton.    See  also  Josephus  eontra  Apion.  p.  480.  Havercamp. 
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the  contemptuous  despisers  of  every  thing  that  was  virtuous,    llqr 

Sofess  ihiU  thevknmo  vhdybutinuH>rhihc!/dengkmjbeh^ab(m^ 
I  anddnobement^  and  unio  every  good  work  reprobate*  (Titus  i.  16.) 
This  testimony  to  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  the  Jewish 
people^  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  amply  corroborated  hj 
Josepbus,  who  has  given  us  a  true  estimate  of  their  pdnciples  and 
mannersy  and  is  also  confirmed  by  other  contemporary  historians.^ 
The  circumstance  of  their  nation  having  been  favoured  with  an  ex* 
plicit  revelation  from  tiie  DeiQr,  instead  of  enlarging  their  minds, 
miserably  contracted  and  soured  them  with  afl  the  bitterness  and 
leaven  of  theological  odium.  They  regarded  uncircumcised  hea- 
thens with  sovereign  contempt,^  and  beheved  them  to  be  hated  by 
God,  merely  because  they  were  bom  aliens  from  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel,  and  lived  strangers  to  their  covenant  of  promise.  Tbej 
would  not  eat  with  them  (Acts  xi.  3.),  do  the  least  friendly  office  he 
them,  or  maintain  any  social  correspondence  and  mutual  intercourse 
with  them.  The  apostle  comprises  their  national  character  in  a  few 
words,  and  it  is  a  just  one  :  They  were  contrary  to  aU  men.'  (1  Tbess. 
ii.  15.)  The  supercilious  insolence  with  which  the  mean  and  selfish 
notion  of  their  being  the  only  favourites  of  heaven  and  enlightened 
by  God,  inflated  them  as  a  people,  and  the  haughty  and  scom&l 
disdain  in  which  they  held  the  heathens,  are  in  a  very  strikiag 
manner  characterised  in  the  following  spirited  address  of  St.  Paul 
to  them.-  -*'  Behold  !  thou  art  called  a  Jew,  and  restest  in  the  hw, 
and  makest  thy  boast  of  Grod :  and  knowest  his  will,  and  appio?eat 
the  things  that  are  more  excellent,  bemg  instructed  out  of  the  law, 
and  art  confident  that  thoU  thyself  art  a  guide  of  the  bfind,  a  ligfat  of 
them  vriiich  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of  the  foolish,  a  teacher 
of  babes,  which  hast  the  form  of  knowledge  and  of  the  truth  in  the 
law."  (Rom.  ii.  17 — 20.)  This  passage  exhibits  to  us  a  bithful 
picture  of  the  national  character  of  this  people,  and  shows  us  how 
much  they  valued  themselves  upon  their  wisdom  and  superior  know- 
1 "  1  cannot  forbear,'*  aayi  Josephus, "  declarnur  my  opinion, thongli  the  dechntiwi 
fills  me  with  ^reat  emotion  andre^et^that  if  the  Romans  had  delayed  to  comeapiait 
these  wretches,  the  city  would  either  have  been  en^phed  by  an  eaith<{iiake,  over- 
whelmed by  adelugfe,or  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaTett,as  Sodom  was:  for  thai j|eBS> 
ration  was  fiur  more  enormoashr  wicked  than  those  who  snfiered  theae  rahmitm'* 


Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ▼.  c.  13.  p.  1256.  *' These  things  they  auffisred,"  tm  Origea,'*i 
1  of  men.*'  Origen  contra  delsum,  p.  62.  Cantab.  1677. 
nly  people  who  refiiae  aU  friendly  interooorae  with  erer 

•ther  nation,  and  esteem  all  mankind  as  enemies."    Diod.  Sicnlus,  torn.  ii.  p.  521. 


edit.  Wesseling,  Amstel.  1746.  **  Let  him  be  to  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  pob- 
Ucan."  (Blatt.  zriii.  17.)  Ofthe  extreme  detestation  and  abhorrence  whieh  the  it«* 
had  for  the  Gentiles  we  have  a  very  striking  example  in  that  speech  which  St 
Paal  addresses  to  them,  telling  them  m  the  coarse  or  it,  that  God  had  commisawi- 
ed  him  to  go  to  the  Gentiles.  The  moment  he  had  prmMmnced  th^rord,  the  whols 
assembly  was  in  confiiaion,  tore  off  their  clothes,  rent  the  air  with  Osir  etim,  ttotv 
elonds  of  dust  into  it,  and  were  transported  into  the  lastezeeMes  of  rage  aad  vsi* 
iie«i.  <' He  said  onto  me,  Depart,  for  I  will  send  thee  fiir  hence  nolo  the  Gentihi: 
they  gave  htm  andience,'*  says  the  sacred  historian,  "until  this  word,  asd  Umb 
Ufled  im  their  voice  and  said,  Away  with  such  a  ftUow  fnm  the  eaith ',  §at'A'» 
aotfitthatheahonldUve."    (Acts  zzu.  21.) 

'  This  cbaiacter  of  the  Jewish  nati<Mi  is  confirmed  by  Taeitiia,  and  ezpmMd  il* 
_oet  in  the  very  words  of  the  apostle,  <<  Adversua  oouiM  atioa  hcMdilt  odMS-** 
Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  V.  i  6.  vol.  iii.  p.  sfcl.  edit.  Bipont 
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ledge  of  refigion,  arrogating  to  themselves  the  character  of  lights  and 
guides,  and  instructors  of  the  whole  world,  and  contemptuously  regard- 
ing all  the  heathen  as  blind,  as  babes,  and  as  fools ! 

Another  ever  memorable  instance  of  the  national  pride  and  arro- 
gance of  this  vain  and  ostentatious  people  is,  that  when  our  Lord 
was  discoursing  to  them  concerning  their  pretensions  to  moral  liberty, 
and  representing  the  ignoble  and  despicable  bondage  in  which  sin  de- 
tains its  votaries,  they  imagined  this  to  be  an  indirect  aUusion  to  the 
present  condition  of  their  country ;  their  pride  was  instantly  in  flames ; 
and  they  had  the  effrontery  and  impudence  openly  to  assert,  that 
they  had  always  been  free,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man 
(John  viii.  33.) ;  though  every  child  must  know  the  history  of  their 
captivities,  must  know  that  Judea  was  at  that  very  time  a  conquered 
province,  had  been  subdued  by  Pompey,and  from  that  time  had  paid 
an  annual  tribute  to  Rome  ! 

Another  characteristic  which  distinguishes  and  marks  this  people, 
was  that  kind  of  evidence  which  they  expected  in  order  to  their  re- 
ception of  trudi.  Except  they  saw  signs  and  wonders  they  would 
not  btHene  I  (John  iv.  48.)  If  a  doctnne  proposed  to  their  accept- 
ance was  not  confirmed  by  some  visible  displays  of  preternatural 
power,  some  striking  phenomena,  the  clear  and  indubitable  evidences 
of  an  immediate  divine  interposition,  they  would  reject  it.  In  antient 
times,  for  a  series  of  many  years,  this  people  had  been  favoured 
with  numerous  signal  manifestations  from  neaven:  a  cloud  had 
conducted  them  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night :  their  law  was 
given  them,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  display  of  solemn  pomp  and 
munificence ;  and  the  glory,  of  God  had  repeatedly  filled  their  tem- 
ple. Habituated  as  their  understandings  had  been,  for  many  ages,  to 
receive  as  truth  only  what  should  be  attested  and  ratified  by  signs 
from  heaven,  and  by  some  grand  and  striking  phenomena  in  the  sky, 
it  was  natural  for  them,  long  accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  this 
kind  of  evidence,  to  ask  our  Saviour  to  give  them  some  sign  from 
heanen  (Matt.  xvi.  1.),  to  exhibit  before  them  some  amazing  and  stu- 
pendous prodigy  in  die  air  to  convince  them  of  the  dignity  and  divi^ 
nity  of  hb  character.  The  JewSj  says  St.  Paul,  require  a  sign 
(I  Cor.  i.  22.) ;  it  was  that  species  of  evidence  to  which  their  nation 
had  been  accustomed.  Thus  we  read  that  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees came  to  John,  desiring  him  that  he  would  show  them  a  sign  from 
heaven.  Again,  we  read  that  the  Jews  came  and  said  to  Jesus,  What 
sign  showest  thou  unto  us,  seeing  that  thou  dost  these  things  ?  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  thenty  Destroy  this  temple^  and  in  three  days 
I  taUl  raise  it  up  !  (John  ii.  18,  19.)  What  kind  of  signs  these  were 
which  they  expected  and  what  sort  of  preternatural  prodigies  they 
wanted  turn  to  display  in  order  to  authenticate  his  divine  mission  to 
them,  appears  from  the  foUowing  passages :  They  said  therefore^  unto 
him,  n^t  sign  showest  thou, then,  that  we  may  see  and  believe  thee? 
What  dost  thou  work  9  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert ;  as 
it  is  imt^en.  He  gave  them  bread  from  Iteaven !  (John  vi.  30,  31.) 
This  method,  therefore,  of  espousing  religious  doctrines,  only  as  they 
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should  be  confinned  by  some  signal  and  indubitable  interpoatkm  of  the 
deity,  and  their  cherishing  the  vanity  and  presumpdon  that  heavea 
would  lavish  its  miraculous  s^s  whenever  they  called  for  them,  coor 
stitute  a  striking  and  very  distinguishing  feature  in  the  national  charac- 
ter of  this  people. 

So  exceedingly  great  was  the  fecundigr  of  the  Jewish  people,  that 
multitudes  of  them  had  occasionally  been  constrained  to  emirate 
from  their  native  country ;  hence,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  Urtli, 
there  was  scarcely  a  province  m  the  Roman  empire  in  which  tbey 
were  not  to  be  found,  either  serving  in  the  army,  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits of  commerce,  or  exercising  some  lucrative  arts.  They  were 
maintained,  in  foreign  countries,  against  injurious  treatment  and  vio- 
lence, by  various  special  edicts  of  the  emperors  and  ma^strates  io 
their  favour  ;^  though  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  religion  and  maih 
ners,  tliey  were  held  in  very  general  contempt,  and  were  not  unfre- 
quently  exposed  to  much  vexation  and  annoyance  from  the  jealousjr 
and  indignation  of  an  icnorant  and  superstitious  populace.  Many  of 
them  in  consequence  of  their  Ions  residence  and  intercourse  with  fer- 
eign  nations,  fell  into  the  error  of  endeavouring  to  make  their  refigka 
accommodate  itself  to  the  principles  and  institutions  of  some  of  tbe 
different  systems  of  heathen  discipline :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Jews  brought  many  of  those  am<mg  whom  they  readed 
to  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  Mosaic  religion  over  the  Gentile  su- 
perstitions, and  were  highly  instnunental  in  causing  them  to  forsake 
the  worship  of  a  plurality  of  gods.  Although  the  knowledge  which 
the  Gentiles  thus  acquired  from  the  Jews  respectmg  the  oafy  true 
God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  was  doubtless  bodi 
partial  and  limited,  yet  it  inclmed  many  of  them  the  more  readily  to  listen 
to  the  subsequent  arguments  and  exhortations  of  the  apostles  of  our 
Saviour,  for  the  purpose  of  exploding  the  worship  of  false  deities, 
and  recalling  men  to  the  knowledge  of  true  religion.  All  which, 
Mosheim  observes,  with  equal  truth  and  piety,  appears  to  have  been 
most  singularly  and  wisely  directed  by  the  adorable  hand  of  an  inter- 
posing Providence ;  to  the  end  that  this  people,  who  were  the  sole  de- 
pository of  the  true  religion  and  of  the  knowledge  of  die  one  supreme 
God,  being  spread  abroad  through  the  whole  earth,  might  be  every 
where,  by  their  example,  a  reproach  to  superstition,  contribute  in  some 
measure  to  check  it,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  that  fidler  display 
of  divine  truth  which  was  to  slune  upon  the  worid  from  the  min^ 
and  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.' 

1  In  proof  of  this  obserration,  Mosheim  refers  to  Jacobi  GronoYii  Decreta  Robuil 
et  Asiatica  pro  Judeis  ad  caltam  divinum  per  Asie  Minoris  uibes  secur^  obenadiim. 
Logd.  Bat.  1712, 8yo.  8ee  also  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  L  ch.  Tiii- 
("V^rks,  vol.  i.  pp.  164 — ^201.),  where  numerous  valusble  testimonies  are  adduced. 

s  Mosheim's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  106.  Eccl.  Hist  yoL  i.  .p.  52.  edit  1806. 
Besides  the  authorities  cited  in  the  precedinff  chapter,  the  Jewish  sects,  Ac  trc 
largely  discussed  by  Pritius,  introd.  ad  Not.  Test.  chap.  xzzii.^xxzT.  pp.  949— S7S 
Prideauz,  Connection,  book  v.  vol.  ii.  pp.  335—368.  Relandi  Antiq.  Sacr.  Hebrc- 
orum,  p.  276.  et  stq.  Ikenius,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  33—42.  Schachtii  DictaU  ia  Ikeni- 
um,  p.  241.  et  seq.  Dr.  Mackniffht's  Harmony,  voL  L  disc.  1.  Lamy's  Appantos 
BibhcuB,  vol.  i.  pp.  225—243.  Dr.  Lardner's  CredibiUty,  part  i.  book  i.  ch.  4 
IjBusden^s  Philologus  Hebneo-Mixtus,  pp.  138—170.    Bnddei  Hist.  PhilMophis 
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PART  IV. 

DOMESTIC   ANTIQUITIES 
OF  THE  JEWS,  AND  OF  OTHER  NATIONS   INCIDENTALLY  MEN- 
TIONED IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  JEWS* 

I.    TenU, — ^n,  Hoiuet — their  arrangemeni-'-maieriaU'^'and  C(mve^ 
niences. — ^III.  Furniture. — IV.  CiUeSf  Oates,  arkd  Markets. 

I*  aS  men,  ia  the  primitive  condiuon  of  society,  were  unacquainted 
with  the  arts,  they  of  course  were  not  able  to  build  themselves  bouses ; 
they  abode  therefore  necessarily  under  the  shade  of  trees.  It  is  pro- 
bable d)at  when  mankind  began  to  multiply  on  the  earth,  they  dwelt 
in  caves,  many  of  which,  in  the  Holy  Land,  are  both  capacious  and 
dry.  Thus,  Lot  and  bis  daughters  abode  in  a  cave,  aiter  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom.  (Gen.  xix.  30.)  Antient  historians^  contain  numy 
notices  of  troglodytes  or  dwellers  m  caves,  and  modern  traveflers  have 
met  with  them  in  Barbary  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  East.  The  Horites,  who  dweb  on  Mount  Seir,  the  Zamzum- 
mim,  and  tbe  Emims  or  A«akim,  are  supposed  to  luive  resided  in 
caves*  In  succeeding  ages,  they  abode  generally  in  tem^  as  the 
Arabs  of  the  Desert  do  to  this  day.  The  inventicm  of  these  is  as- 
cribed to  Jabal,  tbe  son  of  Lamech,  who  is  therefore  termed  the  /»- 
ther  of  such  as  dwell  in  ierUs.  (Gen.  iv.  20.)  The  patriarchs  pitched 
their  tents  where  they  pleased,  and,  it  should  seem,  under  the  shade 
of  trees  whenever  this  was  practicable.  Thus,  Abraham's  tent  was 
pitched  under  a  tree  in  the  plains  of  Mamre  (Gren.  xviii.  4.),  and  De- 
harub  the  prophetess  dwelt  under  a  palm  tree  between  Ramah  and 
Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim.  (Judg.  iv.  5.)  In  the  East,  to  this  day, 
it  is  the  custom  in  many  places  to  plant  about  and  among  their  build- 
ings trees,  which  grow  both  high  and  broad,  and  afford  a  cooling,  and 
refreshing  shade.  It  appeaes  from  1  Kings  iv.  25.  that  this  practt{^ 
antiently  obtained  in  Judea,  and  that  vines  and  fig  trees  were  com- 
monly used  for  this  purpose.  These  trees  furnished  two  great 
articles  of  food  for  their  consumption,  and  the  cuttings  <^  their 
vines  would  be  useful  to  them  for  fuel.  Tbe  tents  of  the  emirs 
and  sovereigns  of  the  East,  are  both  large  and  magnificent,  and 
furnished  with  magnificent  hangings.    Those   of  the  Turkomans 

1  Herodotus,  Kb.  Hi.  c.  74.    Died.  Sic.  Ub.  iii.  c.  31.    Qniiittts  Cvrtius.  lib.  r.  c. 
6.    JowphOf,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xv.  e..4.  $  1 
VOL.  m.  49 
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are  said  to  be  white :  and  thow  of  the  Turks,  greea:  but^  according 
ID  D'Arvieux,  Dr.  Shaw,  and  M.  Vobey,  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins, 
or  Arabs  of  the  Deseit,  are  universally  blade,  or  of  a  very  dudof 
broum.  To  these  the  bride  in  the  Canticles  compares  herself  (i.  5.), 
—I  am  black  (or,  tawny)  as  the  UnU  of  Kedar,  but  eome/v,  or  beaur 
t^ul  as  the  curtains  of  Sobmon.  In  the  East,  those  who  lead  a  pas- 
toral life,  frequently  sit  (as  Abraham  did)  in  the  tent  docMr  mthe  heat  of 
the  day.  (Gen.  xviii.  1 .)  The  more  opulent  Arabs  always  have  two  teots, 
one  for  themselves,  and  another  for  their  wives,  besides  others  ix 
their  servants ;  in  like  manner,  a  particular  tent  was  allotted  to  Sarah. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  67.)  When  traveBmg,  they  were  careful  to  pitch  their 
tents  near  some  river,  fbuntaio,  or  welL  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1.  xxx.  21.) 
n.  In  progress  of  time  men  erected  houses  for  their  habitttioos : 
those  of  the  rich  were  formed  of  stone  or  bricks,  but  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  were  formed  of  wood,  or  more  frequently  of  mud,  as  tbejr 
are  to  tlus  day  in  the  East  Indies.^  In  Egypt,  Bengal,  and  Ceykm. 
houses  are  constructed  with  this  material ;  which  is  but  ill  caicubted 
to  re^st  the  effects  of  the  impetuous  torrents,  that  descended 
from  the  mountains  of  Palestine.^  Our  Lord  alludes  to  this  cir- 
cumstance at  the  close  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount.  (Matt  vn.  26, 
27.)  la  the  Indies  also,  nothing  is  more  conunon  than  for  thieves 
to  dig  or  break  through  these  mud^walls,  while  the  uDSUspecdng 
inhabitants  are  overcome  by  sleep,  and  to  plunder  them.'  To 
similar  depredations  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  allude,  when  he  ex- 
horts his  disciples  not  to  lay  up  their  treasure  where  tHeoei  bbeai 
THBouoH  and  steal.  (Matt.  vi.  19,  20.)  In  the  holes  and  chinbof 
these  walls,  serpents  sometimes  concealed  themselves.  (Amosr.  19.) 
In  Egypt,  it  appears  from  Eiod.  v.  7^^  that  straw  antiendjr  entered 
into  Uie  composition  of  bricks ;  and  some  expositors  have  imagined 
that  it  was  used  (as  with  us),  merely  for  burning  them ;  but  this 
notion  is  unfounded.  The  Egyptian  bricks  were  a  mixture  of  chy, 
mud,  and  straw,  slightly  blended  and  kneaded  together,  and  after- 
wards baked  in  the  sun.  Philo,  in  his  Life  of  Moses,  saj's,  that 
they  used  sU*aw  to  bind  their  bricks.*  The  straw  still  preserves  its 
original  colour,  and  is  a  proof  that  these  bricks  were  never  burnt 
in  stacks  or  kilns.*    Part  of  the  bricks  of  the  celebrated  tower  of 

^  Dr.  Davy'fl  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  256.  See  abo  Harmer'J 
Observations,  vol.  i.  pp.  265.  285. 

2  See  instances  of  the  frailty  of  these  tenements  in  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  250.,  Belzoni's  Researches  in  Egypt,  p.  299.,  and  Ward's  View  of  the  HiMoiy, 
&c.  of  Uie  Hindoos,  vol,  ii.  n.  335. 

3  Ward's  History,  &c.  or  the  Hindooe,  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 
^  Philonie  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  86.  (edit.  Mangey.) 

5  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  Mc  Belzoni,  in  his  late  researt^  ^ 
Egypt,  found  similar  bricks  in  an  antient  arch  which  he  disco?ered  » 
Tnebes,  and  which  he  has  en^aved  among  the  plates  iUdstrative  of  hu  Kc- 
searches  in  Egypt,  Nnbia,  &c.  Plate  xBv.  No.  2.  In  and  near  the  wm« 
of  the  antient  'Tentyra,  Dr.  Richardson  aJeo  found  huts  boih  of  sun-dned  bncs, 
made  of  straw   and  clay.    (Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.   185.  259.)    They  are  thns  «* 


scribed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  as  they  appeared  in  Febraaiy  : 
ot  the  remains  of  anUent  buildings  in  that  part  of  Egypt,  M 


gays:— "ThBS* 
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Babel,  (or  of  Bdus  as  the  Greeks  termed  it»)  were  made  of  clay 
mixed  with  chopped  straw,  or  broken  reeds,  to  compact  it,  and  then 
dried  in  the  sun.  Their  solidity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hardest 
stone.^ 

Of  all  modem  travellers,  no  one  has  so  happily  described  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  eastern  buildings  as  Dr.  Shaw,  from  whose  ae^ 
count  the  following  particulars  are  derived,  which  admirably  elucidate 
several  interesting  passives  of  holy  writ.  The  general  method  of 
building,  both  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant  (this  distinguished  scholar 
and  traveller  remarks),  seems  to  have  continued  the  same  from  the 
earliest  ages  down  to  this  time  without  the  least  alteratkm  or  improve- 
ment. Large  doors,  spacious  chambers,  marble  pavements,  cloistered 
courts,  with  fountains  sometimes  playing  in  the  midst,  are  certainly 
conveniences  veiy  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  these  climates, 
where  the  summer  heats  are  generally  so  intense.  The  jealousy  like* 
wise  of  these  people  is  less  apt  to  be  alarmed,  whilst,  if  we  except  a 
small  latticed  window  or  balcony  which  sometimes  boks  into  the 
street,  all  the  other  windows  open  into  their  respective  courts  or  qua- 
drangles. It  is  during  the  celebration  of  *  some  Zeenab,  as  they  eall 
it,  or  public  festival,  ihat  their  houses,  and  their  windows,  and  latticed 
balconies,  are  left  open.  For  this  being  a  time  of  great  liberty,  revel- 
ling, and  extravagance,  each  family  is  ambitious  of  adorning  both  the 
inside  and  outside  of  their  houses  with  their  richest  furniture :  whilst 
crowds  of  both  sexes,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  and  laying  aside 
all  modesty,  ceremony,  and  restraint,  go  in  and  out  where  they  please. 
The  account  we  have  (2  Kings  ix.  30.)  of  Jezebel's  painting  her  face, 
and  tiring  her  hair,  and  looking  out  at  the  window  on  Jehu's  public 
entrance,  gives  us  a  lively  idea  of  an  eastern  lady  at  one  of  these 
Zeenahs  or  solemnities. 

magnificent  edifices,  while  they  display  the  ffrandear  of  former  times,  exhibit  no 
lew  the  meanness  of  tlie  present.  This  temple,  built  of  massiTe  stone,  with  a  por- 
tico of  twenty-four  pillars,  adorned  with  innumerable  hieroglyphics,  and  painted 
with  beautiful  colours,  the  brightnesa  of  which  in  many  parts  remains  to  this  day, 
is  choked  up  with  dusty  earth.  Village  after  village,  hruut  ofunbumt  brick ,  crmn- 
bling  into  ruins,  aad  giving  place  to  new  habitations,  haye  raised  the  earth,  in 
•ome  parts,  nearly  to  the  leyei  of  the  summit  of  the  temple :  and  fragments  of  the 
walls  of  these  mud  huts  appear,  eyen  on  the  roof  of  the  temple.  In  every  part  of 
Egypt,  we  find  the  towns  built  in  this  manner,  upon  the  ruins,  or  rather  the  rub- 
bish of  the  former  habitations.  The  expression  m  Jeremiah  zxz.  18.  hterally  ap- 
plies to  £^ypt}  in  the  very  meanest  sense — The  city  shall  be  buUded  upon  her  own 
heap  :  and  the  expression  in  Job  xy.  28.  might  be  illustrated  by  many  of  these 
deserted  hovels — He  dweUeth  in  desolate  cities^  and  in  houses  which  no  man  in- 
habitsth,  which  are  ready  to  become  heaps.  Still  more  touching  is  the  allusion  in 
Job  iy*  19. ;  where  the  perishing  generations  of  men  are  fitly  compared  to  habita- 
tions of  the  frailest  materials,  buiK  upon  the  heap  of  similar  dwellmg  places,  now 
reduced  to  rubbish — How  much  less  in  them  thai  dwell  in  houses  ^  clay,  whose 
fottndaiion  is  in  the  dust !" — (Jowett*s  Christian  Researches,  pp.  131,  1^.)-— In 
one  place,  says  the  same  intelligent  traveller,  "  the  people  were  makino^brieks, 
with  straw  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  mingled  with  the  clay  to  bind  it.  Hence  it 
is,  that,  when  villa^m  built  of  these  bricks  iall  into  rubbish,  which  is  often  the  case, 
the  roads  are  fall  of  small  jiartieles  of  straws  extremely  ofiPensive  to  the  eyes  in  a 
high  wind.  They  were,  m  short,  engaged  exactly  as  the  Israelites  used  to  be, 
making  bricks  with  straw ',  and  for  a  similar  purpose — ^to  build  extensive  granaries 
for  the  ba^aw ;  treasure-cities  for  Pharaoh.''  Exod.  i.  11.  (Ibid.  p.  167.) 
1  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  TraveU  ia  Georgia,Per8iai  Babylonia,  d^.  vol.  ii.  pp.  329, 330. 
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The  streets  6f  these  cities,  the  better  to  shade  them  from  the  sua, 
are  usually  narrow,  with  sometiines  a  range  of  shops  on  each  side. 
If  from  these  we  enter  into  any  of  the  principal  houses,  we  shall  fint 
pass  through  a  forcb^  or  gateway  with  benches  on  each  side,  when 
the  master  of  the  family  receires  visits,  and  despttehes  business ;  few 
persons,  not  even  the  nearest  relations,  having  admissioo  aiiy  fiirther, 
except  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  From  hence  we  are  received 
into  me  court,  which  lying  open  to  the  weather,  is,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  ofwner,  paved  with  marble,  or  sach  proper  meienals,  as 
will  carry  off  die  water  into  the  ooounon  sewers.  There  is  some* 
tfaii^  very  analogous  between  this  open  space  m  these  buildings,  and 
the  wy^buAumj  oc  cava  odium  of  the  Romans :  both  of  them  being 
alike  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  givii^  li^  to  die  bouse.  Whea 
much  people  are  to  be  admitted,  as  upon  the  celebcaSiQD  of  a  raar^ 
riage,  the  circumcising  of  a  cUld,  or  occasions  of  the  Hke  natoie, 
the  company  is  seldom  or  never  admitted  into  one  of  the  chambos. 
The  court  b  the  usual  place  of  their  receptioo,  which  is  strewed 
accordingly  with  mats  or  carpets  for  their  more  commodious  en- 
tertainment: and  as  this*js  called  d  woottf  or  the  middle  of 
the  bouse,  literally  answering  to  the  ro  (ts&w  of  St.  Luke  (y. 
19.),  it  is  probable  that  the  place  where  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  were  frequently  accustomed  to  give  their  instmctioDS, 
might  have  been  in  the  like  situation,  ».  e.  in  the  area  or  qat- 
drangle  of  one  of  these  houses.  In  the  summer  season,  and 
upon  all  occasions,  when  a  large  company  is  to  be  received,  die 
court  is  commonly  sheltered  from  the  heat  and  inclemencies  of 
the  weather  by  a  vellum  umbrella  or  veil,  which  being  eipioded 
upon  i-opes  from  one  side  of  the  J^^l^l  ^^  to  the  other,  mqr  be 
folded  or  unfolded  at  pleasure.  The  Psalmist  seems  to  alltiide  olhec 
to  the  tents  oif  the  Bedoweens,  or  to  some  covering  of  this  kind,  in 
tliat  beautiful  expression,  t^  Reading  out  the  heavens  like  a  veil  or 
curtain.  (Psal.  dv.  2.  See  aba  Isaiah  xl.  22.)  Antiently,  it  was 
the  custom  to  secure  the  door  of  a  house,  by  a  cross-bar  or  boh, 
which  by  night  was  fastened  by  a  little  button  or  pin :   in  tbe  upper 

!>art  of  the  door  was  left  a  round  bole,  through  which  any  pmon 
rom  without  might  thrust  his  arm,  and  remove  tbe  bar,  unless  this 
additional  security  were  superadded.  To  such  a  mode  of  fastening 
the  bride  alludes  m  Cant.  v.  4.* 

*  The  court  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded  with  a  cloister,  as  a  cava 
tedium  of  the  Romans  was,  with  a  peristylium  or  colonnade,  over 
which,  when  the  house  has  one  or  more  stories  (and  they  sometimes 
have  two  or  three),  there  is  a  gallery  erected  of  the  same  dimensioDS 
with  tlie  cloister,  naving  a  ballustrade,  or  else  a  piece  of  carved  or 

1  In  Bengal,  flerranU  and  others  ^nerally  sleep  in  the  verandah  or  por^  is 
front  of  their  master's  house.  (Ward's  Histc^,  Ac.  of  the  Hindoos,  toL  il  p. 
9SB3.)  The  Arab  servants  in  Egypt  do  the  same.  (Wibob's  Tzmvelrin  E^ypt 
and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  55.)  In  this  way  Uriah  $Upt  «t  Cfte  doT  of  tU  hMg'9 
kouMe,  wUh  aU  tks  servants  of  his  lord,    (2  Sam.  xi.  9.) 

*  0p.  Peroy'a  Traadation  of  Solooion'a  Swg,  p.  76. 
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latticed  work  going  vtmaA  atom  it,  to  f^ei^fft  p^6fie  from  (oSkig 
from  it  into  the  court.  Ft<m  the  cloisters  aad  galleries,  we  are  con- 
ducted into  large  spacious  chambers  of  the  same  length  of  the  court, 
init  seldofD  or  never  commtmioatif^  with  ooe  another.  One  of  them 
frequently  serves  a  whole  feimily,  particularly  when  a  fathef  indulges 
fais  married  children  to  live  with  biin ;  or  when  several  persons  join 
in  the  rent  of  die  same  house.  Hence  it  is  that  the  cities  of  these 
countries,  which  are  generally  much  inferior  in  siee  to  those  of  Eu- 
ropey  are  so  exceedingly  poputous,  that  great  numbers  of  the  in- 
hahitante  are  swept  away  wiili  the  plague,  or  any  other  contagious 


In  houses  of  better  fariiiim,  these  chambers,  from  the  middle  of 
the  wall  downwards,  are  covered  and  adorned  with  velvet  ©r  damask 
hangings^  of  wMle,  Uue^  red,  green,  er  other  obtows  (Esth.  i.  -C.), 
suspended  upon  hooks,  or  taken  down  at  pleasure.^  But  the  ^ppet 
part  is  erabeUbted  Mth  nobre  penmaaleat  t>roamems,  being  "adorned 
with  the  most  ingaiious  wreathings  akid  devices  hi  stufccOend  fret- 
work. The  ceiKng  is  generally  of  wainscot,  either  very  artfully  painted^ 
or  else  thrdlvn  into  a  variety  of  pannels,  with  gilded  mouldings  and 
scrolls  of  their  Koran  intermixed.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxii.  14>) 
exclaims  agaifxst  the  eastern  booses  that  were  ceSed  with  cedar,  and 
pahited  with  vermilion.  The  floors  are  laid  with  paintfed  tiles,  or 
plaster  of  t^race.  But  as  these  people  make  little  or  no  use  of 
chairs  (either  sittine  cross-legged  or  lying  at  lenglii.)  they  always 
cofver  and  spread  them  over  with  carpet^  which  tor  the  most  part 
are  of  the  richest  materids.  Along  the  sides  of  the  wall  or  floor,  a 
nsxge  of  narrow  beds  or  mattresses  is  oft  to  placed  upon  these  carpets : 
and  for  their  farther  ease  and  ocHivenience,  several  velvet  or^lamask 
bolsters  are  placed  unon  these  carpets  or  -mattresses ;  indulgences 
which  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by  their  stretching  themsehes  upon 
conchety  and  by  the  sewit^  of  pillotn  to  the  arm-holes ^  as  we  have  it 
expressed  in  AmOs  vi.  4.  and  Ezek.  xiii.  8.  At  one  end  of  the 
t^faaxnber  there  is  a  litde  gallery,  raised  three,  four,  or  five  feet  above' 
die  6oor,  with -a  balustrade  in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few  steps  likewise 
leading  up  to  it.  Here  they  place  their  beds;  a  situation  frequently 
aOaded  to  in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  which  may  likewise  illustrate  the 
circuoGtance  of  Hezekiahs  turning  his  face  when  he  prayed  towanis 
AevjoUj  i.  e.  from  his  attendants,  (2  Kings  xx.  4.)  that  the  fervency 
of  his  devotibn  might  be  the  less  taken  notice  of  and  observed.    Tl»e 

1  Similar  eortly  hangings  sppear  to  have  decorated  the  pavilion  or  state  tent  of 
SoloBoii,  alhided  to  in  Cant.  i.  5. ;  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  which  would  form  a 
Mnkin|[  contrait  to  the  black  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabs.  The  state  tents  of  mo- 
dem oriental  sovei^igns,  it'ls'weU  knoiihi,  are  very  superb:  of  this  gorge6us  liplen- 
dour,  Mr.  Harmer  hw  giy«n  some  instances  from  the  travels  of  Egmont  and  Hay- 
man.  'The  tent  of  the  Grand  Sei^ior  was  covered  and  lined  with  silk,  ffadir 
&hah  Ixad  a  very  superb  one  covered  on  the  outside  wh^  scarlet  broad  dloth,'  and 
lined  within  with  violet-coloured  satin,  ornamented  WitiiagVeat  variety  of  a'nimals, 
flowers,  &c.  fbfmed  entirely  of  peark;  and  precious  6tt>lies.  (Harmer  on  Sol.  Song, 
p.  180.) 

S  Thus  the  t&pattmeht,  m  Which  OUr  Lord  and  his  apostles  nselebrated  the  paese- 
t%r  is  saSd  to  be  c^jw/tciwri  9ffBad  wUh  a  Carpet.  Mark  jdv.'15.  Luke  xxii.  12. 
SeajMadk^htibioc. 
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Hke  is  related  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxi.  4.),  though  probabljr  boC  upon  a 
religious  account,  but  in  order  to  conceal  from  has  atteadants  the  an- 
guish he  felt  for  his  late  disappointments. 

The  stairs  are  sometimes  placed  m  the  porch,  sometimes  at  the 
entrance  into  the  court.  When  there  b  one  at  more  stories,  thej  are 
afterwards  continued  through  one  comer  or  other  of  the  gallery  to  tiie 
top  of  the  house,  whither  they  conduct  us  through  a  door  that  is  con- 
stantly kept  shut  to  prevent  their  domestic  animals  from  daubing  tbe 
terrace,  and  thereby  spoiling  the  water  which  faUs  from  thence  into 
the  cisterns  below  the  court.  Thb  door,  like  most  others  we  meet 
with  in  these  countries,  is  hung,  not  widi  hinges,  but  by  having  the 
jamb  formed  at  each  end  into  an  axle-tree  or  pivot,  whereof  the  up- 
permost, which  is  the  longest,  is  to  be  received  into  a  carrespoodeot 
socket  in  the  lintel,  while  the  other  falls  into  a  caviar  oS  the  same 
fashion  in  the  threshold. 

Dr.  Shaw  does  not  remember  ever  to  have  observed  the  staircase 
conducted  along  the  outside  of  the  house ;  ndther  indeed  wiH  the 
contiguity  and  relation  which  these  houses  bear  to  the  street,  and  to 
each  other  (exclusive  of  the  supposed  privacy  of  them)  admit  of  any 
such  contrivance.  However,  we  may  go  up  or  down  by  the  stair 
above  described,  without  entering  into  any  of  the  cAces  or  aoot* 
ments,^  and  consequently  without  mterfering  with  the  buaness  ol  tbe 
house. 

"TTie  top  of  the  house,  which  is  always  flat,  is  covered  with  a 
strong  plaster  of  terrace,  whence  in  the  Frank  language  it  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  terrace.^  This  is  usually  surrounded  by  tiro 
walls,  the  outermost  whereof  is  pardy  buih  over  the  street,  and  partly 
makes  the  partition  with  the  contiguous  bouses,  being  fremientiy  so 
low  that  one  may  easly  cfimb  over  it.  The  other,  whica  may  be 
called  die  parapet  wall,  hangs  immediately  over  the  court,  being  a^ 
ways  breast  high,  and  answers  to  the  yrwg),  or  loricct,  Deut  xxii. 
8.,  which  we  render  the  battlementsJ  Instead  of  this  parapet  waB, 
some  terraces  are  guarded,  like  the  galleries,  with  bahistraoes  only, 
or  latticed  work ;  in  which  fashion  probably,  as  the  name  seems  to 
import,  was  the  n53B^>  ^^  ^^^  or  lattice,  as  we  render  it,  that  ^»- 
ziah  (2  Kings  i.  2.)  might  be  carelessly  leaning  over,  when  he  feD 
down  from  dience  into  the  court.  For  upon  those  terraces,  several 
offices  of  the  family  are  performed,  such  as  the  drying  of  linen  and 
flax,  (Josh.  ii.  6.)  the  preparmg  of  figs  or  raisins,  where  likewise  they 
aijoy  the  cool  refreshing  breezes  of  the  evening,  converse  widi  one 

1  Tdtts  our  Lord  saith,  let  him  who  is  on  the  bome-top  not  come  down  to  take  any 
thing  out  of  his  house.  (Matt.  udv.  17.)  The  houses  of  the  JewSiSajra  Bp.  Newton,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  fltt  on  tbe  tc^  for  them  to  walk 
u^on,  and  had  asoally  stairs  on  the  outside,  by  which  the  v  might  ascend  and  deseeod 
without  coming  into  the  honse.  Bp.  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  vol. ii.  p. 266. 3d. edit 

3  On  these  terraces,  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  sleep,  in  the  open  air,  during  the 
hot  season.  See  instancea,  illustrating  various  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
Travels  of  Ali  Bey,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. ;  Mr.  Kinneir's  Travels  in  Armenia,  Ac.  p.  IM- ; 
•  •  ?!??*''«  Second  Journey  in  Persia,  p.  230.,  where  a  wood-cut  is  given  explaaaf 
toiy.of  this  practice ;  and  Mr.  Ward's  Hutoiy,  &c.  of  the  iiindooe,  ?oL  u.  p.  323. 
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anoth^,  and  oSkr  up  their  devotions.^  Xt  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
booths  were  erected  upon  them.  (Nehein.  viii.  6.)  As  these 
terraces  are  thus  frequently  used  and  trampled  upon,  not  to  men- 
tion the  solidity  of  the  materials  with  which  they  are  made,  they  will 
not  easily  permit  any  vegetable  substances  to  take  root  or  thrive 
upon  them :  which  perhaps  may  illustrate  the  comparison  (Isaiah 
xxxvii.  27.)  of  the  Assyrians,  and  (Psahn  cxxix.  6.)  of  the  wicked, 
to  the  &ra8s  upon  the  house^top$^  tokuJi  mthereth  before  it  is  grown  up. 
"  When  any  of  these  cities  are  built  upon  level  ground,  one  may 
pass  abng  the  tops  of  houses  from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other, 
without  coming  down  into  the  street.  Such  in  general  is  the  manner 
aod  contrivance  of  these  houses.  If  then  it  may  be  presumed  that 
our  Saviour  at  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  was  preaching  in  a  house 
of  this  fashion,'we  may,  by  attending  only  to  the  structure  of  it,  give 
no  smaD  light  to  one  circumstance  of  that  history,  which  has  lately 
given  great  offence  to  some  unbelievers.  For  among  other  pretended 
diffictiities  and  absurdities,  relating  to  this  fact,  it  has  been  urged. 
that  as  the  uncovering  or  breaking  up  of  the  roof  (Mark  ii.  4.),  or  the 
letting  a  person  down  through  it  (Luke  v.  19.),  supposes  the  break- 
ing up  of  tiles,  spars,  rafters,  be.  so  it  was  well  if  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples escaped  with  only  a  broken  pate,  by  the  falling  of  tiles,  and  if 
the  rest  were  not  smothered  with  .dust.'  But  that  nothing  of  this 
nature  happened  will  appear  probable,  from  a  different  construction 
that  may  be  put  upon  the  words  in  the  origmal.  For  it  may  be  ob* 
served  with  rdation  to  the  words  of  St.  Mark,  tmtfreyaaooi  rijv  (r«pv 
k'ou  tiv,  XM  e|o^g«(vrsg,  &;c.  that  as  (frfi^n,  no  less  perhaps  tlian  tatdo^ 
the  c^orrespondent  word  in  the  Syriac  version,  will  denote  with  pro- 
priety enough  any  kind  of  covering,  the  veil  tdiich  I  have  mentioned, 
as  well  as  a  roof  or  ceiling  properly  so  called  ;  so  for  the  same  reason 
wro^rs^stv  may  signify  the  undoing,  or  removd  only  of  such  a  cover- 
ing. EJftjuJavTSc,  which  we  render  breaking  up,  is  omitted'iri  the 
Cambridge  MS.  and  not  regarded  in  the  Syriac  and  some  other 
versions :  the  translators  perhaps  either  not  rightly  comprehending  the 
meaning  of  it,  or  finding  the  context  clear  without  it.  In  St.  Jerome^s 
translation  the  c(H'respondent  word  is  patefadentesy  as  if  s^guiavres 
was  farther  explanatory  of  arstrre/affav.  The  same  in  the  Persian 
version  b  expressed  by  quatuor  angulis  lectuli  totidem  fnnibus  an* 
nexis  ;  as  if  sgoeuSavrs;  related  either  to  the  letting  down  of  the  bed, 
or,  preparatory  thereto,  to  the  making  holes  b  it  for  the  cords  to  pass 
through.  According  to  this  explication  therefore,  the  context  may 
run  thus :  When  they  could  not  come  at  Jesus  for  the  presSf  they  got 
upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  drew  back  the  veU  where  he  was :  or 
they  laid  open  and  uncoveredMhat  part  of  it  especially  which  was 
spread  over  the  place,  tnew  i}v,  where  he  was  sitting :  and  having  re- 
moved and  plucked  away,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  whatever  might 

1  Thus  we  read  that  Samuel  communed  with  Saul  upon  the  house-tc^  (1  Sam. 
iz.  25.) ',  David  walked  upon  the  roof  of  tho  king's  house  (8  Sam.  id.  2.);  and  Peter 
went  up  upon  the  house-top  to  pray.  (Acts  z.  9.) 

a  Woolfton,  p.  56.  -  ., 
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iDCoimiKxle  than  in  their  loteodBd  good  office :  or  baTiDg  tied,  ae- 
eording  to  the  PersiaD  venicxi,  the  four  comers  of  the  bed,  or  bed* 
tftead,  with  cords,  where  the  sick  of  the  palsy  ky,  tkey  let  tl  down 

*^  For  that  there  was  not  the  least  force  or  violence  offered  to  tbe 
roof,  and  oonsequeDtly  that  <£»f)Sftvcsc,  do  less  than  Msrirrc^atftn,  vill 
admit  of  some  cHher  interpretation  than  what  has  been  given  them  io 
our  version,  appears  from  the  parallel  jdace  in  Luke,  where  ^  rui 
xf  jttfiuv  wktpun  aurov,  per  tegulas  demitenait  t/Jum,  which  we  translate, 
thty  let  Urn  down  through  the  tiliagi  as  if  that  bad  been  actua]]]r 
brokra  up  already,  should  be  rendered,  they  let  him  down  oiper,  dmig 
the  ndoj  or  by  the  way  of  the  roof.  For  as  ^0^*11^  or  tegnUt^  wfaicii 
originally  denoted  a  roof  of  tiles,  like  those  01  the  northeni  nstioos, 
were  afterwards  applied  to  the  tectum  or  hio^  in  general,  of  what  oa- 
ture  or  structure  soever  they  were ;  so  the  meaning  of  letting  dovn  a 
person  into  the  house  per  tegrdoMy  or  ^m  ruv  xs^ofuiiv,  can  depend  (ni)r 
on  the  use  of  tbe  preposition  ^tft.  Now  both  in  Acts  ix.  25.,  m^viai 
&ft  Tftv  r$i^«ij(,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  S3.  ^x^tXatf^  6m  rw  rsixBuc,  where  the 
like  phraseol^y  is  observed  as  in  St.  Luke,  dm  is  rendered  in  both 
places  iy,  that  is,  along  the  mde,  or  hy  the  way  of  thewdL  By  in- 
terpreting therefore  £a  ia  this  sense,  &a  c&rv  xsga^UM  xoBifWv  aurtrf, 
will  be  rendered  as  above,  they  let  him  down  over,  at  by  thevag 
of  the  waU,  just  as  we  may  suppose  Marie  Antony  to  have  been, 
agreeably  to  a  noted  passage  in  Tully.  An  actkm  of  the  same 
nature  seems  to  be  implied  m  what  is  related  of  Jupiter,^  where  it 
b  said,  ee  in  homnem  eonvertieee,  atque  per  aHenas  tegtdae  vemste 
danctdum  per  inpluvium*  And  of  the  snake,  which  we  hma^per 
impluvium  deddisse  de  teguJis.  What  Dr.  Lightfoot  also  obsenres 
out  of  the  Talmud  upon  Mark  ii«  4.  will,  by  an  alteraticm  only  of  tbe 
preposition  which  answers  to  &a,  farther  vouch  for  this  ioterpreutioD. 
For  ask  is  there  cited,  when  Rabbi  Honna  was  dead,  and  kU  bier 
eotdd  not  be  carried  out  through  the  door,  which  was  too  strait  end 
narrow,  therefore  they  thought  good  to  let  it  down  (not  dirough  tbe 
way  of  the  roof,  as  the  Doctor  renders  it,  but  as  in  Sta.  MgaiuM,  or 
^  terxove)  by  the  way,  or  over  the  roof,  viz.  by  taking  it  upon  tbe 
terrace,  and  letting  it  down  by  tbe  wall,  that  way  into  ^  street. 
We  have  a  passage  b  Aulus  Gelfius'  exactly  oi  the  same  purport; 
where  it  b  said,  that  if  aivy  person  in  efutins  should  wuJce  lis  esem 
into  the  house  of  the  Flamen  Dudis,  he  should  be  fordiMoiA  loosd; 
and  that  his  fetters  should  be  drawn  up  throftgh  the  implumum  upon 
^  roof  or  terrace^  and  from  thestee  be  let  down  into  the  highway,  or 
the  street. 

^*  When  tbe  use  dien  of  these  [dirases,  sod  the  iashkui  of  these 
houses,  are  righdy  considered,  there  wiH  be  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  breach  was  actually  made  m  the  tegtda,  or  KfffOfMi ;  since 
all  that  was  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  paralytic  was  to  carry  him 

}  Ter.  Eunuch.  iU.  5. 37.  2  T«r.  Pbooa.  if.  4. 47 

3  Noctea  Atticie,  lib.  x.  c.  16. 
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to  the  top  of  the  house,  either  by  forcing  their  way  through  the  crowd 
up  the  staircase,  or  else  by  conveying  him  over  son^/s  of  the  neigh- 
bouring terraces,  and  there,  after  they  had  drawn  away  tlie  <frs^,  or 
vril,  to  let  him  down  along  the  side  of  the  roof  through  the  opening 
or  inipluvium  into  the  midst  of  the  court  before  Jesus."^ 

The  following  diagram  will  perhaps  give  the  reader  a  tolerably 
accurate  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  an  eastern  house. 


A,A,  the  street. 

fi,  the  outer  porch. 
C,C,C,  the  gallery. 


D,  the  porch  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  mata 
buUding. 


Now,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  Jesus  was  sitting  at  D  in  the  porch, 
at  the  entrance  into  the  main  building,  and  speakmg  to  the  people, 
when  the  four  men  carrying  the  paralytic  came  to  the  front  gate  or 
porch,  B.  Finding  the  court  so  crowded  that  they  could  not  carry 
mm  m  and  lay  him  before  Jesus,  they  carried  him  up  the  stairs  at  the 
porch  to  the  top  of  the  gallery,  C,  C,  C,  and  along  thei  gallery  rotmd 
to  the  place  where  Jesus  was  sittbg,  and  forcing  a  paasage  by  re- 
moving the  balustrade,  they  lowered  down  the  paralytic,  with  the 
couch  on  which  he  lay,  into  die  court  before  Jesus.  Thus  we  are 
enabled  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  paralytic  was  brou^t 
in  and  laid  before  the  compassionate  Redeemer. 

During  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett's  residence  at  Haivali,  in  May  1816, 
he  relates  that  the  house,  in  which  he  abode,  gave  him  a  correct 
idea  of  the  scene  of  Eutychus's  falling  from  the  upper  loft,  whUe  Paul 
was  preaching  at  Troas.  (Acts  xx.  6—12.)  "  According  to  our 
idea  of  houses,"  be  remarks,  "  the  scene  of  Eutychus's  falling  frtna 
the  upper  loft,  is  very  far  from  intelligible  ;  and,  besides  this,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  preaching  generally  leaves  on  the  mind  of  cursory  read- 
ers the  notion  of  a  church.  To  describe  this  house,  which  is  not 
many  miles  distant  from  the  Troad,  and  perhaps,  from  die  unchanging 
character  of  oriental  customs,  nearly  resembles  the  houses  then  buik, 
will  fully  iUustrate  the  narrative. 

"On  entering  my  host's  door,  we  find  the  first  floor  entirety 
used  as  a  store  :  it  is  filled  with  large  barrels  of  oil,  the  produce  of 

i  ShAw's  Tiaveh,  p.  973.  et.  eeq.  4to. ;  or  vol.  i.  p.  S27.  et  seq.  8yo.  e<Ut. 
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the  rich  couiitrf  for  many  miies  lOUDd :  this  space,  so  far  from  h&B% 
habitable,  b  sometimes  so  dirty  widi  the  drip^Mog  of  the  oil,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  pick  out  a  clean  footing  from  the  door  to  the  first  stop 
of  the  staircase.     On  ascending,  we  find  Uie  first  floor,  consisting  of 
an  humble  suite  of  rooms,  not  very  high  :  these  are  occupied  by  tbe 
family,  for  their  daily  use.     It  is  on  the  next  story  thiat  all  their 
expense  is  lavished :  here,  my  courteous  host  has  app(NOted  naf 
lodging :  beautiful  curtains,  and  mats,  and  cushicos  to  the  diFao, 
display  the  respect  whh  which  they  mean  to  receive  their  guest: 
here,  likewise,  their  splendour,  being  at  the  top  of  the  house,  is 
enjoyed  by  the  poor  Greeks,  with  more  retirement  and  less  ebaace 
of  mole^tion  from  tlie  intrusion  of  Turks :  here,  when  tbe  Pro- 
fessors of  the  College  waited  upon  me  to  pay  their  respects,  iixj 
were  received  in  ceremony  and  sat  at  the  window.     The  room  is 
both  higher  and  also  larger  than  those  bebw  :  it  has  two  projectiBg 
wmdows  ;  and  the  whole  floor  is  so  much  extended  in  front  beyond 
the  k)wer  part  of  the  building,  that  the  projecting  windows  coosder- 
ably  overhang  the   street.     In    such   an  upper    room — seduM, 
spacious,   and  commodious — St.   Paul  was  invited  to   preach  his 
parting  discourse.     The  divan,  or  raised  seat,  witli  mats  or  cushifloSr 
encircles  the  interior  of  each  projecting  window :   and  I  ba^  r&* 
marked,  that  when   company  is  numerous,  they  sometimes  place 
large  cushions  behind  die  company  seated  on  the  divan ;  so  that  a 
second  tier  of  company,  with  their  feet  upon  the  seat  of  tbe  divan, 
are  sitting  behind,  higher  than  tlie  front  row.     Eutychus,  thus  sit- 
ting, would  be  on  a  level  with  the  open  window ;  and,  being  orercooie 
with  sleep,  he  would  easily  fall  out,  from  the  third  lofr  of  die  boose, 
into  the  street,  and  be  almost  certain,  from  such  a  height,  lo  lose  bis 
life.    Thither  St.  Paul  went  down  ;  and  comforted  the  aiarmed  com?* 
pany,  by  bringing  up  Eutychus  alive.     It  is  noted,  that  tltirf'  vxn 
many  lights  in  the  Upper  Chamber.     The  very  great  plenty  of  alia 
this  neighbourhood  would  enable  them  to  afford  many  lamps:  the 
heat  of  these  and  so  much  company  would  cause  the  drowsHiess  of 
Eutychus  at  that  late  hour,  and  be  tlie  occasion  likewise  of  the  win- 
dows being  open."^ 

The  tops  of  the  houses  in  Judaea  being  flat,  and  covered  with  a 
plaster  of  terrace,  afford  a  scanty  soil  to  grass :  but  it  is  small,  and 
weak,  and  being  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  it  sooa 
withers.  (Psal.  cxxix.  6.)  In  erecting  dieir  houses,  whatever  may 
be  the  material  employed,  they  furnish  the  interior  of  the  more 
common  and  useful  apartments  with  sets  of  large  nails  with  square 
heads  (like  dice),  and  bent  at  the  head  so  as  to  make  them  cramp- 
irons.  To  tliis  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  Ezra  ix.  8.  and  Isa. 
xxii.  23.  On  these  nails  were  hung  their  kitchen  utensils  or  otfaa 
articles.  The  floors  of  the  houses  of  the  opulent  were  frequentljr 
niarble  of  various  colours,  or  painted  dies  or  plaster,  in  all  proba- 
bility similar  to  those  which  are  yet  visible  in  that  superb  specimea 

» Jowett'8  Cbriatiiin  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  <J6,  ^. 
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of  Moslem  architecture  the  Moorish  palace  of  Alhamraat  Granada^ 
and  which  have  been  so  exquisitely  drawn  and  engraved  in  Mr. 
Murphy's  "Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain."  Their  ceilings  were 
gC  wood,  and  pannelled ;  and  the  sides  of  the  waUs  were  wainscotted, 
and  sometimes  covered  with  costly  hangings.  (Jer.  xxii.  14.  Hagg* 
i.  4.)  In  Barbary,  the  hills  and  vallies  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers  are 
beautified  with  numerous  country-seats  and  gardens,  whiUier  the 
opulent  resort  during  the  intense  heats  of  summer.  In  all  probability, 
the  summer-houses  of  the  Jews,  mentioned  by  the  prophets  Jeremiah 
fxxxvii.  22.)  and  Amos  Hii.  15.),  were  of  tliis  description  ;  though 
ttiese  have  been  supposea  to  mean  different  apartments  of  die  same 
house,  the  one  exposed  to  a  northern  and  the  other  to  a  southern 
aspect. 

It  was  common,  when  any  person  had  finished  a  house,  and  en* 
tered  into  it,  to  celebrate  tlie  event  with  great  rejoicing,  and  to  per- 
form some  religious  ceremonies,  to  obtain  the  divine  blessing  and 
protection.  The  dedication  of  a  newly-buUt  house  was  a  ground  of 
exemption  from  military  service.  The  xxxth  Psalm,  as  appears 
from  the  title,  was  composed  on  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  tlie 
kause  of  David;  and  tliis  devout  practice  obtained  also  among  the 
ancient  Romans.  ^^ 

m.  Hie  furniture  of  the  oriental  dwellings,  at  least  in  the  earlift 
ages,  was  very  simple :  diat  of  the  poorer  classes  consisted  of  but 
few  articles,  and  those  such  as  are  absolutely  neeessary.  Instead 
of  chairs,  they  sat  on  mats  or  skins ;  and  the  same  articles,  on  which 
they  laid  a  mattress,  served  them  instead  of  bedsteads,  while  their 
upper  garment  served  them  for  a  covering.  fExod.  xxii.  25,  26« 
Deut.  xxiv.  12.)  This  circumstance  accounts  lor  our  Lord's  com- 
manding the  paralytic  to  take  up  his  bed  and  go  unto  his  house. 
(Matt.  ix.  6.)  The  mqre  opulent  bad  (as  those  in  the  East  still  have) 
fine  carpets,  couches,  or  divans,  and  sofas,  on  which  they  saiy^  lay, 
and  slept.  (2.  Kings  iv.  10.  2  Sam.  xvii.  28.)  In  later  times  their 
couches  were  splendid,  and  the  frames  inlaid  with  ivory  (Amos  vi. 
14.),  and  the  coverlids  rich  and  perfumed.  (Prov.  vii.  IG,  17.)  On 
these  sofas,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  state,  (for  before  the  time 
of  Moses,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  sit  at  table,  Gen. 
xliii.  33.)  they  universally  reclined,  when  taking  their  meals  (Amos 
vi-  4.  Ldce  vii.  36 — 38.) :  resting  on  their  side  with  their  heads 
towards  the  table,  so  that  their  feet  were  accessible  to  one  who  came 
behind  the  couch,  as  in  the  annexed  diagram  : 


i  A  pasMffe  in  Jeremiah  ziij.  22.  may  in  some  degree  be  explained  by  this  orien- 
tal mode  ofaittinff — For  the  grttUntsg  of  thine  iniquity,  are  tky  skirts  dUeovered, 
mmd  thy  heels  male  hare.  "  i  have  often  been  .struck/'  says  Mr.  Jowett,  "  with  the 
jnanner  in  which  a  great  man  sits  :  for  example,  when  I  visited  the  Bashaw,  I 
never  saw  his  feet :  Uiej  were  entirely  drawn  up  under  him,  and  covered  by  his 
dreas.  This  was  dignified.  To  see  his  feet,  his  skirts  most  have  been  discovered : 
gUll  more  so,  in  order  to  s^e  the  heels,  which  oflen  serve  as  the  actual  seat  of  an 
oneatal.'*— Jowett's  Christian  Researches,  p.  169. 
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A 
B 

In  which  A  denotes  the  table,  and  c,  c,  c,  the  couches  on  wiuch 
the  guests  reclined.  B  is  the  lower  end,  open  for  servants  to  enter 
and  supply  the  guests.  The  knowledge  of  this  cu^ni  enables  us  to 
understand  the  manner  in  which  John  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  bis 
ma||er,  (John  xiii.  23.)  and  Mary  anointed  the  feet. of  Jesus  and  wiped 
t|||m  with  her  hair. 

Antiently,  splendid  hangings  were  used  in  the  palaces  of  the  east- 
ern monarchs,  an4  ample  draperies  were  suspended  over  thecmeiuogs 
in  the  sides  of  the  apartments,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  affiirdiog 
air,  and  of  shielding  them  from  the  sun.  Of  this  descriptioo  were  the 
costly  hangings  of  the  Persian  sovereigns  mentioned  in  Esther  i.  6. ; 
which  passage  is  confirmed  by  the  account  given  by  Quintus  Curtius 
of  their  superb  palace  at  Persepolis. 

Other  articles  of  necessary  furniture  were,  at  least  in  the  more  Wr 
tient  periods,  both  few  and  simple.  The  principal  were  a  handrOuU, 
with  which  they  ground  their  corn,  a  kneading-troueh,  and  an  oven. 
The  hand-mill  resembles  the  querns^  which,  ia  early  times,  wexe  in 
general  use  in  this  country,  and  which  still  continue  to  be  used  in 
some  of  the  more  remote  nortliern  islands  of  Scotland.  So  essential 
were  these  domestic  utensils,  that  the  Israelites  were  fbrbidden  to 
take  them  in  pledge.  (Deut.  xxiv.  6.)  The  kneading-trough  (at 
least  those  which  me  Israelites  carried  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  Exod. 
xii.  34.)  were  not  the  cumbersome  articles  now  in  use  among  us,  but 
comparatively  small  wooden  bowls,  like  those  of  tlie  modem  Arabs, 
who,  after  kneading  their  flour  in  them,  make  use  of  them  as  dishes 
out  of  which  Ikey  eat  their  victuals.  The  oven^  was  sometimes  (xif 
an  earthen  pot  in  which  fire  was  put  to  heat  it,  and  oa  the  outsidfi 
of  which  the  batter  or  dough  was  spread,  and  abiost  instandy  baked. 
Besides  these  two  aiticles,  they  must  have  had  different  kinds  of 
earthen-ware  vessels,  especially  pots,  ta  hold  water  for  ifaeir  vaiiM 
ablutions.  While  exploring  the  ruins  c^  Cana  in  GaHIee,  Dr.  Chrto 
saw  several  large  massy  stone  water-pots,  answering  the  descriptioo 
^ven  of  the  antient  vessels  of  die  country  (Jc^  ii.  6.) ;  not  fie* 
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serrad  nor  exlsbited  a&refiqiies,  but  lying  about,  dacegtfded  hj  ths 
preseot  inbabhants,  as  antiquities  with  whose  origmal  use  tbey  were 
unacquaiated.  From  their  appearance,  and  the  number  of  tbem,  it 
was  quite  evident  that  the  practice  of  keeping  water  in  large  stoiie 
pots,  «aeh  holding  from  eighteen  to  twenty-^ven  gallons,  was  once 
common  in  the  country* 

Cups  and  drinking  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  it  appears  from  1 
Kings  X.  21.  were  used  in  the  courts  of  princes;  but  the  laodem 
Arabs,  as  the  Jewish  people  antiently  did,  keep  their  water,  miBc, 
wine,  and  other  liquors,  in  bottles  made  of  skins.  These  bottles, 
when  old,  are  frequently  rent,  but  are  capable  of  being  repaired,  by 
being  bound  up  or  pieced  b  various  ways.  Of  this  descriptkw,  were 
die  toine  battles  <ftie  Gibtomtesy  old  and  ren^,  and  ba^mnd  «jp«  (Joab. 
IX.  4.)  As  neti^  wine  was  liable  to  ferment,  anil  eonsequei^y  would 
burst  the  old  skins»  all  prudtot  persona  would  pot  it  inio  new  ^ns. 
To  this  usage  our  Lord  aQudes  in  Matt.  ix.  17.  Mark  iL  32.  laad 
Luke  V.  37,  38.  Bottles  of  skin,  it  is  well  knawn,  are  stm  in  use  itt 
Spain,  where  they  are  called  Borrackoi*^  As  the  Arabs  make  fires 
in  theur  tents,  which  have  no  chimnies,  they  must  be  gready  incomr 
moded  by  the  smoke,  which  blackens  aU  their  utensils,  and  tsunts 
their  skins.  David,  when  driven  from  the  eourt  of  Sat^,  eonpares 
himself  to  a  botde  in  the  smoke.  (Psal.  C3ux.  83.)  He  must  have 
felt  acutely,  when  he  was  driven  from  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
in  the  palace  of  Saul,  to  live  like  an  Arab,  and  drink  out  of  a  smoky 
leathern  bottle.  His  language  is,  as  if  he  had  said, — *^  My  present 
appearance  is  as  difierent  from  what  it  was  when  I  dwelt  at  court,  as 
the  furniture  of  a  palace  differs  from  that  of  a  poor  Arab's  tent.'* 

IV.  In  progress  of  time,  as  men  increased  upon  the  earth,  and 
found  themselves  I^s  safe  in  their  detached,  tents,  they  began  to  live 
in  society,  and  fortified  their  simple  dwelUngs  by  surrounding  tiiem 
with  a  ditch,  and  a  rude  breast*work,  or  wall,  whence  they  could 
hurl  stones  against  their  enemies.  Hence  arose  villages,  towns,  and 
cities,  of  which  Cain  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  builder.  In  the 
time  of  Moses,  the. cities  of  the  Canaanites  were  both  numerous  and 
stnmgly  fortified.  (Numb.  xiii.  28.)  In  the  time  of  David,  4ien 
the  number  of  the  Israelites  was  greatly  increased,  their  cities  mus^. 
have  proportionably  mcreased ;  and  the  vast  populadon,  which  (we 
have  afaready  seen)  Palestine  maintained  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
is  a  proof  both  of  the  me  and  number  of  their  cities. 

The  streets,  in  the  Asiatic  cities,  do  not  exceed  from  two  to  four 
cubits  in  breadth,  in  order  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  be  kept  off; 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  formerly  been  wider,  from  the 
fact  that  carriages  were  driven  through  them,  which  are  now  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  seen  in  the  East.  The  houses,  however, 
rarely  stand  t<^ether,  and  most  of  them  have  spacious  gardens  an- 
nexed to  them.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  almost  incredible 

1  Banner's  ObMrvitioiiSy  vol.  i.  p.  817.  See  also  vol  ix.  pp.  135—138.  for  vari- 
olic remarks  iUnstratire  of  the  nature  of  the  drmkiDg-vessels  antiently  in  nse 
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tract  of  hod,  ^ch  Nineveh  and  Babybm  are  said  to  hiveeoverel 
eould  have  been  filled  wkh  houses  cbsely  standing  together:  antieDt 
writers,  indeed^  testify  that  almost  a  tfurd  part  cf  Babykm  was  ocoh 
pied  bv  fields  and  gardens. 

In  toe  early  ages  of  die  world,  the  Markets  were  held  in  the  Gales 
of  die  Cities  (which,  we  have  ahready  seeo,^  were  die  seats  of  jtisdce), 
geoerallv  within  the  walls,  though  sometimes  without  them.  Hen 
comnK>dides  were  exposed  to  sale,  either  in  the  ooen  air  or  in  tents 
f2  Kings  vii.  IB.  2  Chron.  xviii.9.  Jobxxix.7.)  :  WmdietinKaf 
Christ,  as  we  learn  firom  Josephus,  the  maric^  were  enclosed  m  the 
same  manner  as  the  modern  eastern  bazaars,  which  are  dosed  it 
night,  and  where  the  traders'  shops  are  disposed  in  rows  or  streets; 
and  (m  large  towns)  the  dealers  m  particular  conmiodities  are  con- 
fined to  particular  streets. 

The  Crates  of  the  Cides,  and  the  vacant  places  next  aifiaceotto 
them,  must  have  been  of  considerable  size  :  for  we  read  tnat  Ahab 
king  of  Israel  assembled  four  hundred  false  prophets  before  hiiDseif 
and  Jehoshaphat  kin^  of  Judah,  in  the  Gate  of  Samaria.  (1  Kio^ 
xxii.  10.)  And,  besides  these  prophets,  we  may  readity  conclude 
that  each  of  these  monarchs  had  numerous  attendants  in  waiting. 

1  See  p.  107.  supra 
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CHAPTER  n., 

^    ON  THB  DRESS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

1.  Dress  in  the  early  Ages. — Upper  Garments. — ^11.   3\fnic.— HL 
Dress  of  the   Women. — ^IV,   Distinction  between  the  'Ij*ariov  or 
tipper  UarmerU  and  the  Xirwv  (yr  Tumc. — Mode  of  dressing  the 
ILiir. — ^VI.  Sandals. — VIl.  Some  articles  of  Finale  Appar^  elur 
,  cidated. — Complexion  of  the  Wom^n. — -VIII.  Rending  of  Gar- 
fuents,  a  »ign  of  mourning.-r-IK.  J^vmerous  changes  of  Apparely 
deemed  a  necessary  part  of  their  treasures. 
L  In  the  early  ages,  the  dress  of  mankind  was  very  simple.     Skins 
of  animals  furobhed  the  iSrst  materials,  which,  as  men  increased  in 
numbers  and  civilisation,  were  exchanged  for  more  cosdy  articles, 
made  of  wool  and  flax,  of  which  tliey  manufactured  woollen  and  Imen 
garments  (Levit.  xiii.  47.  Prov.  xxxi.  13.);  afterwards  fine  linen, 
and  silk,  dyed  witli  purple,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  became  the  usual 
apparel  of  die  more  opulent.    (2  Sam.  i.  24.  Prov.  xxxi.  22.  Luke 
xvi.  19.)    In  the  more  early  ages,  garments  of  various  colours  were 
in  great  esteem  :  such  was  Joseph's  robe,  of  which  his  envious  bre- 
thren stripped  him,  when  they  resolved  to  sell  him.     (Gen.  xxxvii. 
23.)     The  daughters  of  kings  wore  rjchly  embroidered  vests.  (Psal. 
xlv.  13,  14.)    It  appears  that  the  Jewish  garments  were  worn  pretty 
long  ;  for  it  is  mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  the  affront  done  to 
David's  ambassadors  by  the  king  of  Ammon,  that  he  cut  off  their 
gannents  in  the  middle  even  to  their  buttocks.   {2  Sam.  x.  4.) 

The  dress  of  the  Jews,  in  tlie  ordinary  ranlcs  of  life,  was  simple 
and  nearly  uniform.  John  the  Baptist  had  his  faiment  of  camels* 
hair^-^^iiot  of  the  fine  hair  of  that  animal  which  is  wrought  mto  cam- 
lets (in  imitation  of  which,  though  made  of  wool,  is  the  English  cam- 
let), OHt  of  the  long  and  shaggy  hair  of  camels,  which  in  the  East  is 
manufactured  into  a  coarse  stuff  like  that  antiently  worn  by  monks 
and  anchorets.^ 

Dr.  Shaw,  whose  critical  observation  and  long  residence  in  the 
East,  eminently  qualified  him  for  illustrating  the  sacred  records,  has 
given  an  interesdng  account  of  the  oriental  dress,  which  elucidates 
many  passages  in  a  very  pleasmg  manner.  He  observes  that  the 
Barbary  women  are  employed  in  maldng  hykes  or  blankets,  as 
Andromache  and  Penebpe  were  of  old,  and  that  they  do  not  use 
the  afautde,  but  conduct  every  thread  of  die  woof  with  their  fingers. 
He  informs  us  that  the  usual  size  of  the  hyke  is  six  yards  long,  and 
five  or  six  feet  broad,  serving  the  Kabyle  or  Arab  for  a  complete 
dress  in  the  day :  and,  as  tliey  sleep  in  dieir  raiment,  as  the  Israel- 
ites did  of  old  (Deut.  xxiv.  13.),  it  likewise  serves  for  his  bed  and 

I  On  this  subject  soe  Capt.  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  Ao.  pp.  135.,  and  Mr- 
Moci«r'«  8eo9Qa  Jovmey  in  Persia,  p.  44 
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covering  b  the  night.  It  is  a  loose,  bat  -troublesome  Icbd  of  gsr^ 
ment,  being  frequeotly  disooncerted  and  (aUiiig  to  the  ground,  90  that 
liie  person  who  we^tfs  it  is  every  moment  dihged  to  tuck  it  op,  tnd 
fold  it  anew  aroond  his  bod  jr.  Thb  shows  the  great  use  of  a  girdle 
whenever  they  are  engaged  in  any  active  empbyment,  and  the  farce 
of  the  Scripture  injunctioo  aUndiog  to  it,  of  having  ovr  hku  girdei, 
in  order  to  set  about  it.  The  method  of  wearing  these  garments, 
with  the  use  to  which  they  are  at  other  times  put,  in  serving  for  co> 
verlids  to  their  beds,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  finer  sort  of  them  (such 
as  are  worn  by  tlie  ladies  and  by  persons  of  distmction)  are  the  peplv 
of  the  antients.  Ruth's  veil,  which  held  six  measures  of  bariev, 
(Ruth  lii.  15.)  might  be  of  the  like  fashion,  and  have  served  extra- 
ordinarily for  the  same  use  ;  as  were  also  the  clothes  (ra  ifuorm^  die 
upper  garments^  of  the  Israelites,  (Exod.  xii.  13.)  in  which  dwy 
folded  up  their  kneading-troughs :  as  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Kabyles 
do,  to  this  day,  tilings  of  the  like  burden  and  incumbrance  in  their 
hykes.  Their  bumooses  also  are  often  used  upon  these  occasions. 
It^is  very  probable,  likewise,  that  the  loose-folding  garment,  the  toga 
of  the  Romans,  was  of  this  kbd.  For  if  the  drapery  of  their  sta- 
tues is  to  instruct  us,  this  is  actually  no  other  than  the  dress  of  tlie 
Arabs,  when  they  appear  in  their  hykes.  The  plaid  of  the  Hi^ 
landers  in  Scotland  is  the  very  isame. 

^*  Instead  of  the  JSnda  that  was  used  by  the  Romans,  the  Arabs 
join  together  with  thread  or  a  wooden  bodkin  the  two  upper  ccmeis 
of  this  garment :  and  after  havbg  placed  them  first  over  one  of  their 
shoulders,  they  then  fold  the  rest  of  it  about  their  bodies.  The 
outer  fold  serves  them  frequently  instead  of  an  apron,  wherein  tliey 
carry  herbs,  leaves,  com,  &c.  and  may  illustrate  several  alhisions 
made  thereto  in  Scripture ;  as  gathering  the  lap  full  of  wild  gourds 
(1  Kings  iv.  19.)  rendering  seven-fold,  giving  good  measurt  into  the 
bosoniy  (Psalm  cxxix.  12.  Luke  vi;  28.)  shdcing  the  hj^j  (Matt  v. 
13.)  &c.  &c. 

"  The  bumoose,  which  answers  to  our  cloak,  is  often  for  warmth 
worn  over  these  hykes.  It  is  wove  in  one  piece,  and  shaped  exactlj 
like  the  garment  of  the  Kttle  god  Telesphorus,  viz.  strait  abom  the 
neck,  with  a  cape  for  a  cover  to  the  head,  and  wide  below  like  a 
cloak.  Some  of  them  are  fringed  round  the  bottom,  Hke  Parthena* 
spa's  and  Trajan's  garment  upon  the  basso-relievos  of  Constantine's 
arch.  The  burnoose,  without  the  cape,  seems  to  answer  to  the  Ro* 
man  pallium :  and  with  it,  the  bardocucuOus. 

'*  If  we  except  the  cape  of  the  bumoose,  which  is  only  occasion- 
ally used  during  a  shower  of  rain,  or  in  very  cold  weather,  several 
Arabs  and  Kabyles  go  bare-headed  all  the  year  long,  as  Massinissa 
did  of  old,  binding  their  temples  only  with  a  narrow  fillet,  to  ore- 
vent  their  locks  from  being  troublesome.  As  the  antient  diaaemfi 
might  originally  serve  for  this  purpose,  so  it  appears  from  btists  and 
medals  to  have  been  of  no  other  fashion.  But  the  Moors  and 
Turks,  with  some  of  the  principal  Arabs,  wear  upon  the  crown  of 
the  head  a  small  hemispherical  cap  of  scarlet  doth.    The  toiiwit, 
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as  tfaef  caH  a  long  nairow  web  of  linen,  rilk,  or  muslin,  is  folded 
round  die  bottom  of  these  caps,  and  very  properly  distinguishes, 
by  tlie  number  and  fashion  of  the  fidds,  the  several  orders  and  de- 
grees of  soldiers,  and  sometimes  of  citizens,  4>ne  from  another.  We 
find  the  same  dress  and  ornament  of  the  bead,  the  tiara,  as  it  was 
called,  upon  a  number  of  medals,  statues,  and  basso-relievos  of  the 
astients.  The  shaving  of  the  razor  that  is  hired  (Isa.  vii.  20.)  is 
illustrated  by  the  remarlcable  nicety  with  which  the  head  is  still 
shaved  in  the  eastern  Countries.  From  the  custom  of  wearing  the 
turban,  this  operation  is  very  frequently  performed ;  and  after  it,  the 
head  is  so  smooth  to  the  touch,  that  it  seems  as  if  hair  had  never 
grown  there«^ 

II.  ^  Under  the  hyke  some  wear  a  close-bodied  frock  or  tunic  (^ jil- 
libba  they  call  it)  either  with  or  without  sleeves,  which  differs  litde 
from  the  Roman  tunica^  or  habit  in  which  die  consteUation  Bootes 
is  usually  painted.  The  X'^^9  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Saviom-,  whuJi  was 
wmsen  mtkout  seumfrom  the  top  throtiehotU  (John  xix.  23.)  might  be 
of  the  like  fashion.  This  too,  no  less  than  the  hyke,  is  to  be 
girded  about  their  bodies,  especially  when  they  are  engaged  in  any 
labour,  exerciise,  or  employment,  at  which  time  they  usually  throw 
off  their  burnouses  and  bykeSj  and  remain  only  in  their  tunics  :  and 
of  this  kind,  probably  was  the  habit  wherewith  our  Saviour  mi^t 
sdU  be  ckith^d,  when  he  is  said  to  lay  aside  his  garments  (tfMu-io, 
paJOium  scilicet  ^  pepUtm ;  or  burnoose  and  h^ke)  and  to  take  a 
tawd  and  gird  himself  (John  xiii.  4^) ;  as  was  likewise  the  fisher's 
coat  which  St.  Peter  girded  about  him,  when  he  is  said  to  be  naked. 
(John  xxi.  7.)  This  also  was  what  the  same  Peter,  at  the  command 
of  the  angel,  might  have  girded  upon  him,  before  he  is  enjoined  to 
cast  his  garment  (ifMcriov)  about  him.  Now  the  hyke  or  burnoose, 
or  both,  being  probably  at  that  time  (I^mctiov  or  l/t&ana)  the  proper 
dress,  clothii^,  or  habit  of  the  eastern  nations,  as  they  stiu  con- 
tiiuie  to  be  of  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs ;  when  they  laid  them  aside, 
or  appeared  without  the  one  or  the  other,  they  might  very  properly 
be  and  to  be  undrest  or  naked,  according  to  tlie  eastern  manner 
of  expression.  This  same  convenient  and  uniform  shape  of  diese 
garments,  which  are  made  to  fit  all  persons,  may  well  illustrate  a 
variety  of  expressions  and  occurrences  in  Scripture,  which  to  igno- 
rant persons,  too  much  misled  by  our  fasUons,  may  seem  difficult  to 
aocouat  for.  Thus,  among  many  other  instances,  we  read,  that  the 
^aoHu  raiment  rf  Esau  was  put  upon  Jacob  ;  that  Jonathan  stript 
mmstlfqf  his  garments  ;  that  ^  best  robe  was  brought  out  and  put 
mom  the  prodigal  son  ;  and  that  raiment  and  changes  of  raiment  were 
oitten  given,  and  immediately  put  on,  (as  they  still  continue  to  be  in 
tbese  eastern  nations)  without  such  previous  and  occasional  alterations 
as  would  be  required  amongst  us  in  the  like  disti-ibution  or  exchange 
of  garments. 

1  Jowett*s  Christiui  Researches,  p.  168. 
*  Mtrmf  agaifies  the  tonic  or  under-garmeiit. 
rou  111.  51 
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*'  The  girdles  of  these  people  are  usuaUj  of  worsted^  very  artfitUjr 
woven  into  a  variety  of  figures,  such  as  the  ridi  girdles  of  the  virtu- 
ous viipiis  may  be  supposed  to  have  been.  (Prov*  xxxi*  24.)  Thej 
are  made  to  fold  several  times  about  the  body ;  one  end  of  wiuch 
being  doubled  back,  and  sewn  along  the  edges,  serves  them  far  a 
purse,  agreeable  to  the  acceptation  of  the  ^(j»n  in  the  Scripuv^ 
The  Turks  make  a  farther  use  of  these  girdles,  by  fixing  therein 
their  knives  and  pcxiiards :  whilst  the  Hojias,  u  e.  the  writers  and 
secretaries,  suspend  in  the  same  their  inkboms ;  a  custom  as  dd  as 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  mentions  (ix.  2.)  a  person  dothed  in  uhiu 
Unen^  wUk  an  inkhom  mon  his  loins, 

"  It  is  customary  for  the  Turks  and  Moors  to  wear  shirts  of  lineo, 
or  cotton,  or  gauze,  underneath  the  tunics.  But  the  Arabs  wear 
nothing  but  woollen.  There  is  a  ceremony,  indeed,  m  some  Don- 
wars,  which  obliges  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  to  wear  each  of 
them  a  shirt  at  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials ;  but  then,  out  of  a 
strange  kind  of.  superstition,  they  are  not  afterwards  to  wash  them  or 
put  them  off,  whikt  one  piece  hangs  to  another.  The  sleeves  of 
these  shicts  are  wide  and  open,  without  folds  at  the  neck  or  wrist,  as 
ours  have ;  tlK>se  particularly  of  the  women,  are  oftentimes  of  the 
richest  gauze,  adorned  with  different-cobured  ribands,  interchange- 
ably  sewed  to  each  other. 

'*  Neither  are  the  Bedoweens  accustomed  to  wear  drawers ;  ji  habii, 
BOtiwthstanding,  which  the  citizens  of  both  sexes  constancy  appear 
in,  especially  when  they  go  abroad,  or  receive  visits. 

in.  '^  The  virgins  are  distmguished  fixMn  the  matrons,  in  haviqg 
their  drawers  made  of  needle-work,  striped  silk  and  linen;  just  as 
Tamar's  garment  is  described.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18.)  But  v^ien  the 
women  are  at  home  and  in  private,  then  their  hykes  are  laid  aade, 
and  sometimes  their  tunics ;  and  instead  of  drawers,  they  btiid  only 
a  towel  about  their  loins.  A  Barbary  madron,  m  her  undress,  ap- 
pears exactly  in  the  same  manner  that  Silanus  does  in  the  Adnii- 
randa. 

'^When  these  ladies  appear  in  public,  they  always  fold  them- 
selves up  60  closely  in  their  hykes,  that  even  without  their  veils,  we 
could  discover  veiy  little  of  their  faces.  But  in  the  summer  mondis, 
when  they  retire  to  their  country  seats,  they  walk  abroad  with  less 
caution ;  though  even  dien,  upon  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  they 
always  drop  their  veils,  as  Rebekah  did  upon  the  sight  of  Isaac. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  65.)  They  all  affect  to  have  their  hair,  the  mstrumeat 
of  their  pride  (Isa.  xxii.  12.)  bang  down  to*  the  ground,  whicb, 
after  tbey  have  collected  it  into  one  k)ck,  they  bind  and  plait  with 
ribands ;  a  piece  of  finery  disapproved  of  by  me  apostle.  (1  Pewr 
iii.  3.)  Where  nature  has  been  less  liberal  in  this  ornament,  there 
the  defect  is  supplied  by  art,  and  foreign  hair  is  procured  to  be 
interwoven  with  the  natural.  Absalom's  hair  which  was  sold  for 
200  shekels  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26.)  might  have  been  applied  to  this  use. 
After  the  hair  is  thus  plaited,  they  proceed  to  dress  their  heads,  by 
tying,  above  the  tock  I  have  described,  a  trianguhr  piece  of  &ien, 
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adorned  widi  yarious  figures  in  needlerwork.  This,  among  persons 
of  better  fashion,  is  covered  vnib  a  sarmah^  as  they  call  it  (of  die  like, 
sound  with  D^JTWI?  Isaiah  iii.  IS.),  which  is  made  in  the  same  tri* 
angular  shape,  of  flexible  gold  or  silver,  artfully  cut  through  and 
engraven  in  imitation  of  lace,  and  might  therefore  answer  to  the 
moon-like  ornament  mentioned  above.  A  handkerchief  of  crape» 
gauze,  silk,  or  painted  linen,  bound  close  over  the  sarmah,  and  falling 
afterwards  carelessly  upon  tlie  favourite  lock,  completes  tlie  head-t 
dress  of  the  Moorish  ladies. 

**  But  none  of  these  ladies  think  themseh^es  completely  dressed 
tiO  they  have  tinged  their  eye-lids  with  at^Orhcl^^  i.  e.  the  powder  of 
lead-are.  Now,  as  this  is  performed  by  first  dipping  bto  this  pow- 
der a  small  wooden  bodkin  of  the  thickness  of^  a  quill,  and  then 
drawing  it  afterwards  through  the  eyelids,  over  the  baU  of  the  eye, 
we  have  a  lively  image  of  what  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (iv.  30.)  may 
be  supposed  to  mean  by  renting  the  eyes  (not  as  we  render  it,  with 
pahUmg^  but)  with  r^  lead-ore.  The  sooty  colour  which  in  this 
manner  is  communicifted  to  the  eyes,  is  thought  to  add  a  wonderful 
gracefulness  to  persons  of  all  complexions.  The  practice  of  it,  no 
doubt,  is  of  great  andquity  :  for,  besides  the  instances  abready  taken 
notice  of,  we  find  that  when  Jezebel  is  said  to  have  painted  her  face, 
(2  Kings  ix.  30.)  the  origmal  words  are  ff  jy  nfD  QS^fl'  *•  ^*  **« 
adfusiedy  or  set  off,  her  eyes  with  the  powder  of  leaa-ore.  So  likewise 
Ezek.  xxiii.  40.  is  to  be  understood.  Karan-happuc^  i.  e.  the  horn 
of  pouk  or  lead-ore,  die  name  of  Job's  youngest  daughter,  was  rela- 
tive to  this  custom  or  pracdce."* 

TV.  The  preceding  learned  and  curious  observations  happily 
illustrate  several  parts  of  sacred  writ.  A  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposdes  cleariy  nxes  the  difierence  between  the  ^I^rm  or  Upper 
Garment^  and  the  Xtrw  or  Tkinie.  During  St.  Peter's  abode  at 
Joppe,  one  Dorcas,  a  pious,  amiable,  and  beneficent  Christian 
woman  fell  sick  and  died.  The  believers  at  Joppe  having  received 
informadon  that  Peter  was  at  Lydda,  despatched  two  messengers 
to  him,  entreating  he  would  come  to  them  without  delay.  On 
Peter's  airival  they  took  him  into  an  upper  room  where  the  corpse 
la^,  round  which  a  number  of  indigent  widows  stood  bathed  in 
tears,  deploring  the  irreparable  loss  diey  had  sustained,  and  show- 
ing Peter  a  variety  of  (x^jva;  x«i  Ifuxna)  under  and  upper  gar^ 

1  This  word  is  rendered  by  Golios  and  others.  Stibium^  Anlivunui  aptcUt,  and 
flometimes  eoUrimm :  the  Hwrew  Vro  eakol  has  the  same  interpretation ;  and  the 
Terb  thro  Joined  with  pstp  fExek.  zziii.  40.)  is  rendered,  l%4m  pcinteH  tkins  eyes. 
fw  is  taken  m  the  like  signification,  beinf  rendered  M^ntinumium,  sH^iuin  quo  ad 
tingenda  nigrore  cilia,  sea  ad  venastanaos  oeolos,  pecnHariter  ntebantur ;  color 
anfaniger  ex  p^verikut  stiHi  confedns.  Schindl.  l^x.  St.  Jerome  likewise  upon 
these  words  p9M  -nKi  (Isa.  Ht.  11.)  which  we  render  (I  wiU  lay)  thy  sUmea  wUk 
fear  coUmrSf  takes  notice,  qnod  omnes  pr»ier  LXX.  similiter  transtoloront,  tIs. 
(wlemam)  m  tUbio,  lapides  tuos,  in  similitndinem  compte  mulieris,  qnn  oeulas 
Mtftt  saUa,  at  polchrttodinem  significet  ciTitatis.  pe  thsrefiwe,  ipd  Sre  and  at- 
TuHudf  Amt^ikng  the  same  mineral  sabstanee  or  collyriam,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
what  M  caObd  to  this  day  fto-Aol,  which  is  a  rich  lead  ore  pounded  to  an  impalpa- 
ble  powder,  was  the  mineral  which  they  always  made  use  of  for  paiatiBg  the  eyes. 

i  Dr.  Shaw's  TraTels  ia  Berbery,  vol.  i.  pp.  403— 414» 
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stents,  which  Dorcas  had  made  to  clothe  porar  Decessiixns  A- 
jects.^  It  was  these  ^ria  or  ufper  garments^  consisting  of  a  knae 
aquare  piece  of  doth  wrapped  round  the  body,  which  that  vast 
OHdtitude,  which  escorted  Jesus  in  that  triumphant  procesaon  iola 
die  capital,  spread  in  the  public  road  by  way  of  carpet.^  Plu- 
tarch informs  us,  that  the  same  afiectionate  respect  and  reverence 
was  paid  to  Cato.  ^'  When  Cato's  expedition  was  aaded,  he  was 
escorted  not  only  with  the  customary  praises  and  acclamatioos^  bat 
with  tears  and  the  tenderest  endearments,  the  pc^ulace  spbkadiiic 
tHEiR  GAftMENTS  UNDER  HIS  FEET  whcrevcr  he  Walked,  md  with 
aflfectionate  fervour  kissing  his  hands, — testimonies  of  public  re- 
spect which  the  Romans  at  that  time  showed  to  very  few  of  thev 
commanders.''^— A  person  divested  of  his  upper  garment,  in  the 
eastern  language  is  styled  naked,  notwithstanding  his  being  cktbed 
in  a  tunic  or  under  garment.  Thus  David  is  represented  to  dance 
Raked  before  the  ark  m  the  sight  of  all  Israel — not  that  we  cao 
suppose  the  monarch  to  be  stripped  naked  and  to  be  guiky  of  such 
public  indecency  and  folly — the  term  only  denotes  that  be  bad  bud 
aside  his  upper  garment.^  In  like  manner  it  is  said  of  Simoo 
Peter,  that  when  he  heard  it  was  the  Lord,  he  imrnediatety  girt  Us 
fisher's  coat  about  him,  for  he  was  naked.  (John  xsi.  7.)  Sat  this 
mode  of  speakmg  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Easterns  :  it  is  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  ckssics-^r— That  ga^ 
ment  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  described  to  be  woven  without  seam 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  is  very  improperly  in  our  transiatioD 
called  a  coat :  it  was  his  tunic  or  under  garment  (x*^*^))  ^^  P<^ 

1  Acts  ix.  39. 

a  'O^<«X«0y«(OxX«f  EZTPnZAIff  J«orMvf«tyMn«cyT9M».  M8tt.ZZL& 

nmivwc,  aXXa  jocpwn  cat  rspifioXaitf  awkn^rois^  fmrtBtmtv  ra  i/carui  rott  naa  ^  iAfyt, 
tcA  Kan^iXowrw  rat  Yufaf.  Platarch  in  Catone  Jun.  p.  4Cf3.  Edit.  Gr.  8yo.  80 
alflo  ClyteouiOTtnt  ordera  her  fenraat  to  spread  garments  in  tlw  roady  'm  order  to 
grace  and  konoor  the  return  of  Agamemnon. 

Afmny  n  /uX^^tf*  «S(  nrcvtoXiwi  rt^or 

£f  iupi\    JEschjli  Agamemnon,  ver.  917.    Bee  also  ver.  990. 

See  also  Stanley  on  ver.  918.  in  Editione  Pauw.  1745. 

.    4  2Sam.  vi.  20.    For  it  is  expressly  said,  a  ftw  verses  before  that,  whea  he  tint 

daaeed  before  the  Lord  he  was  girded  with  a  linen  ephod,  iHd,  yer.  14. 

S  The  word  ypfont  in  Oreek,  and  mtdMs  in  Latin,  is  frecpiently  employed  not  to 
denote  a  person  absolutely  uked,  but  only  stripped  of  hie  vpom  gazooMt,  or 
Rightly  clothed.    JMus  «r«  ssrs  mtdus.    VirgiL  Georg.  L  ver.  299. 


-  n«X«f  S*  o^Xof 


nrMHH  i/iaprci  Opvciav  cx<^  STOARN.     Eunpt^s  RhesoB,  Ter.  Sll 
Andron.  Rhodins,  lib.  2.  Ter.  709.    Hoelalin.  L.  Bat  t64L 


-  Afoiitt  i*  tXM  n/if«MM«y 


K«  itft  a^'  mpMi  ymvK  ^fyMf.  Hb.  m.  Ter.  1280.    S«|Mpi«  mwimt 
M«  y^owvf  TOvc  Afyfiwf  ««Mmiwv.     Polyi^  Stratag.  p.  21.     Ohrui  cyw,  txh  W^ 
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baUy  was  the  elaborate  work  aad  affectionate  gift  of  one  of  those 
pbus  and  beneficent  women  who  attended  his  ministr}* ;  as  it  is  well 
known  the  fair  sex  made  all  the  apparel  of  those  times,  and  we  find 
ladies  of  the  first  rank  and  distinction  thus  usefully  employed.^  When 
Jesus  was  seised,  we  read  that  a  young  man,  exched  by  the  tumuk 
and  disturbance  diat  was  made  in  the  dead  of  night,  hastily  tlirew 
about  bim  a  linen  garment,  issued  from  the  house  to  learn  the  occa- 
SKMi  of  this  confusion,  and  followed  the  crowd  for  some  time.  But 
the  officers,  who  apprehended  Jesus,  thinking  him  one  of  his  compa^ 
nions,  immediately  seized  him :  upon  which  be  left  his  garment  in 
their  hands,  fled  away  naked,  and  tlius  narrowly  made  his  escape 
from  tbem.^ 

By  the  Mosaic  constitution  in  Numb.  xv«  37— 40.  the  Israelites 
were  enjoined  to  put  a  tasael  to  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  large 
{Hece  of  cloth,  which  they  used  as  an  upper  garment,  tliat  they  might 
remember  eU  the  eommanimeHts  of  the  Lardj  to  do  them.  A  similar 
exhonali(Hi  is  recorded  in  Deut.  vi.  8.  compared  with  Exod.  xiii.  16. 
But,  in  succeeding  ages,  these  injunctrans  were  abused  to  superstitious 
purposes ;  and  the  phylacteries,  or  strips  of  parchment  witn  portions 
of  the  law  inscribed  upon  them,  (which  they  wore  either  bound  round 
their  wrists  and  their  foreheads,  or  attached  to  the  borders  of  their 
garments,)  were  converted  to  supersthious  uses,  and  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  amulets,  or  charms,  for  preserving  the  person,  and  warding 
oflT  evils.  The  practice  of  inscribing  passages  of  the  law  upon  the 
door-posts  of  their  houses,  is  said  to  be  still  continued  by  the  Moham-* 
medans  in  Judaea  and  Syria.^ 

V.  All  the  Grecian  and  Roman  women,  without  distincdon, 
wore  their  hair  loag.^  On  this  they  lavished  all  their  art,  disposing 
it  in  various  fcMtns,  and  embellishing  it  with  divers  ornaments.  In 
the  antient  medals,  statues,  and  basso-relievos,  we  behold  those 
pbdted  tresses  which  the  apostles  Peter  and  P^xA^  condemn,  and 
see  those  expensive  and  fantastic  decorations  which  the  ladies  of 
those  times  bestowed  upon  their  head-dress.  This  pride  of  braided 
and  plated  tresses,  this  ostentation  of-  jewels,  this  vam  display  of 


&"£ 


yofMC  <X«yf«9  mufxttp  U  «oXv  «Aw,  in  km  fityuka  «m  yvuvm  evrv,  ^•i/^mtvi.     Dion 

■las,  lib.  xxxviii.  p.  185.    Reimar.    Cicero  says  that  Anthony  come  naked  into 

the  Forom.    Tv/i»oi,  »  ftarsptf^  yvmos  uu  fitpiVMV^cvot  ttg  rtpr  ayopav  ciri^Xdc.    DiOD  Cas- 

fline,  lib.  idv.  p.  439.  nnmimrg.  1750.  ^ 

1  Aadtoamche,  lleleii,  Eleetim,  Ltria,  the  wife  of  AuguitiM,  Ssc. 

S  Mark  ziv.  51.  Hon  de  Apostoloram  jprege— ««d  ex  viU&  alic^ua  horto  proximA^ 
fltrepita  militiim  ezcitatus,  et  anbtto  accomnB,  at  conspiceret  quid  ageretur.  Gro- 
tins  ad  Mftre  ri.  51. 

8  See  Calmet's  DieHonary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  voee  Pkffladtries. 

^  KBfopr  f»  fn  «w  cpan  rwom  ttftvu,  EuripidiB  BaccbsBy  ver.  829.  "BaSuav  nrm- 
tux'f^*'^  ^fv  «o/>^  yvMumv  iitanf.  They  wear  their  hair  long  and  flowing  like 
^roonn.  Btrabo,  lib.  iii.  p.  154.  Pane.  1620.  AirX«r  ^  ^  ««^  nv  ca^Mc  ^XomMa 
mmvmnfmmft  fff3fwA»»>  ««  mwfmv  ^fVjfjtC  afi^w  ^  ««  mi^«( «« 4BapMc  mtut  ouccio*  str^ 
bo,  p.  467.  Caeanboil.  'O  yof  Om;  r«v  ficv  ywmm  X«ay  rfiikuf  <(»«,  onrodvir  rv  «o^ 
^0P«  4mf  hnm  r*  %wemi  yw»f^Mmpt  Clem.  Alex.  Pedag.  lib.  iU.  p.  224.    Puria,  I5S9. 

5 Pa.  lii.  3.    fi^vWy  r^Kifffm    M<XXt  U  iioMfmn 

nXtiaeOmi  vXoiiMiMt,    Sbs  was  jMiDSt  to  pUit  her  loag  treasea.    Andron. 
Rhodiiw.  lib.  iU.v.4673it.  1641. 
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finely,  the  aposdes  mterdict,  as  proo6  of  a  ^it  and  fitde  mind,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  modes^  and  deoomm  of  Christian  ivomen.  St 
Paul,  in  his  first  Episde  to  Timothy,  m  die  jpassi^  where  he  cod- 
denms  it,  shows  us  in  what  the  pride  of  female  dr^  then  eooasted. 
Itoill^  says  he,  that  women  adwn  themselves  in  modest  cfpard^  viA 
shamrfaeedness  and  sobriety,  not  with  bbowvked  hajb,  or  «<hj>,  or 
FEARLs,  or  cosTLT  ABRAT :  but  {wkkh  hecometh  women  onfesmg 
godliness)  with  good  works.  St.  Peter  in  like  manner  mains,  ibA 
the  adorning  of  the  feir  sex  should  not  be  so  much  dnt  outward 
adommg  of  plaiting  the  hur,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  piiCtii^  on 
of  apparel :  Imt  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  wliidi 
is  not  GorruDdble,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  qdet  sfoit, 
which  is  in  me  sight  of  God  of  great  price.  On  the  contrary,  the 
men  in  those  times  universally  wore  their  hair  short,  as  appears  from 
all  the  books,  medals,  and  statues,  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us. 
This  circumstance,  which  formed  a  principal  distinction  in  dress 
between  the  sexes,  happily  ithistrates  the  foUo^nii^  passage  m  St 
Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  14,  15.),  Doth  not  even  nature  its^teaehyon^Aii 

La  HAN  have  long  haib,^  it  is  a  shame  to  Asm.  ISut  ^  a  wohak 
7e  long  hair,  it  is  a  glort  to  her :  for  her  hair  is  gwem  her  far 
a  covering. 

The  Jewish  and  Grecian  ladies,  moreover,  never  appeared  in  nob- 
lie  without  a  veil.'  Hence  St.  Paul  severely  censures  the  CoriDttiiaD 
women  for  appearing  in  the  church  without  a  veil,  and  prayii^  to  Cod 
uncovered,  by  which  they  threw  off  the  decency  and  modesty  of  the 
sex,  and  exposed  themselves  and  their  reli^on  to  the  satire  and 
calumny  of  the  heathens.  The  whole  passage  beautifully  and  dearly 
exhibits  to  the  reader's  ideas  the  disdnguishiqg  customs  which  then 
prevailed  in  the  diflferent  dress  and  appearance  of  the  sexes.  (Com- 
pare 1  Cor.  xi.  3—16.)' 

Long  hair  was  in  great  esteem  among  the  Jews.  The  hair  of  Ab- 
salom's head  was  of  such  pxxiigious  length,  that  m  his  ffig^it,  wfaeo 
defeated  in  battle,  as  he  was  ridmg  with  great  speed  under  the  trees, 
it  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  boughs ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
lifted  off  his  saddle,  and  his  mule  runnmg  fixxn  beneadi  him,  1^  bim 
suspended  m  the  air,  unable  to  extricate  himself.  (2  Sam*  xviS.  9.) 
The  plucking  off  the  hair  was  a  great  disgrace  among  the  Jews  ;  and, 
therefore,  Nehemiah  punished  m  this  manner  those  Jews  who  had 
been  guilty  of  irregular  marriaees,  in  order  to  put  them  to  the 
greater  shafne.    (Neh.  xiii.  25.) 

The  Jews  vrote  their  beards  very  lon^,  as  we  may  see  fitMn  die 
example  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  David  sent  to  the  king  of  die 
Ammonites,  and  whom  that  ill-advised  kbg  caused  to  be  s&ved  by 
way  of  affiront   (2  Sam.  x.  4.)  And  as  the  shaving  €(  them  was  ac* 

1  Afvtmr  mm  cnoctt  M|19^— FbooyEdM,  VST.  990. 
^KucmkBf^  rmwrnrawy^ufn  HUMTinpu.    CL  Atomd.  Fedtg.  fib.  Ili.  p.  966L 
Puis.    Again,  the  ninofttliMgmiigdireetionseoBeMiiiiiffj^efl^ 
y^  ISP^irt  wy  dwoynannMHt  ywMUMoSf  «MBMnv.  P-  904.  «fit  IW. 

'  IH.  Banvood'i  bitiodaotioa,  ToL  U.  pp.  96--108. 
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counted  a  groit  in(ligmt}r»  so  the  cutting  off  iialf  their  beards,  which 
made  them  still  more  ridiculous,  was  a  great  addition  to  the  affiront,  in 
a  country  where  beards  were  held  in  such  great  veneration* 

In  the  East,  especially  among  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  the  beard  is 
even  now  reckoned  the  greatest  ornament  of  a  man,  and  is  not  trim- 
med or  shaven,  except  in  cases  of  extreme' grief.  With  them  a  shaven 
beard  is  reputed  to  be  more  unsighdv  than  the  loss  of  a  nose ;  and  a 
man,  who  possesses  a  reverend  beard,  is  in  their  opinion,  incapable  of 
acting  dishonestly.  If  they  wish  to  affirm  any  thing  with  peculiar 
solemniqr,  tfiey  swear  by  their  beard ;  and  wlien  they  express  dieir 
good  wishes  for  any  one,  thev  make  use  of  the  ensuing  formula— 
Chd  preserve  thy  blessed  beard  I  From  these  instances,  which  serve 
to  elucidate  many  odier  passages  of  the  Bible  besides  that  above 
quoted,  we  may  readily  understand  die  full  extent  of  the  disgrace 
wantonly  inflicted  by  the  Ammonitish  king,  in  cutting  off  ha?  the 
beards  of  David's  ambassadors.  Niebuhr  relates,  that  if  any  one  cut 
off  his  beard,  after  having  recited.a  father  or  praver,  which  is  consi- 
dered in  the  nature  of  a  vow  never  to  cut  it  off,  he  is  liable  to  be  se- 
verely punished,  and  also  to  become  the  laughing-stock  of  those  who 
profess  his  faitb.^  The  same  traveller  has  also  recorded  an  instance 
of  a  modem  Arab  prince  having  treated  a  Persian  envoy  in  the  same 
mamier  as  Hanun  treated  David's  ambassadors,  which  brought  a 
powerful  army  upon  him  in  the  year  1765.'  The  not  trimming  of 
the  beard  was  one  of  the  mdications  by  which  the  Jews  expressed 
their  mourning.  (2  Sam.  xix.  24.) 

YI.  Their  legs  were  bare,  and  on  the  feet  they  wore  sandals,  or 
s6les  tied  in  various  manners  around  the  foot,  which  they  pulled 
off  on.entering  a  sacred  place  (Josh.  v.  15.),  as  the  Mohammedans 
do  to  this  day.  It  is  also  commonly  observed  in  visits  to  great 
mem ;  the  sandals  or  slippers  being  pulled  off  at  the  door,  and 
either  left  there  or  given  to  a  servant  to  bear.  It  was  customary 
among  the  Romans  to  lay  aside  their  shoes  when  they  went  to  a 
banquet..  The  servants  took  them  off  their  masters'  feet  when 
they  entered  the  house,  and  returned  them  when  they  departed  to 
their  own  habitations.  Amon^  the  Jews,  when  a  guest  arrived,  he 
was  immediately  conducted  mto  a  room,  the  servants  untied  his 
sandals,  and  were  empbyed  in  washing  hb  feet  fix)m  the  defilement 
of  mire  and  dust.  (Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix.  2.  xxiv.  32.  Luke  vii.  44.) 
As  this  was  usually  the  office  of  the  lowest  order  of  servants,  this 
well  known  custom  will  pardcularly  illustrate  two  passages  of 
sacred  Scripture.  Referring  to  this  usage,  the  Baptist  told  those 
who  were  deputed  from  the  Sanhedrin  to  interrogate  him,  whether 
he  were  the  Messiah,  who  was  then  the  object  of  universal  expec- 
tation,-—that  there  came  one  after  him  whose  shoe-latchet  he  was 
DOt  worthy  to  stoop  down  to  unloose  (Luke  iii.  16.) ;  meaning,  that 
the  Mesa^,  who  had  now  made  his  appearance  among  them,  was 
a  person  of  such  dignity  of  nature  and  character,  that  he  did  not 

iDeaoriptionderArsbie,p.  61.  ^  a  find. 
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ieem  himsdf  wordiy  of  perfbnoiiig  for  him  th^  mofit  humble  •»! 
servile  office.  Another  passage  of  Scripture,  on  which  the  know- 
ledge of  this  custom  shcuds  fight  and  beauty,  is  that  in  which  our 
Lord  is  refireseitted  as  abruptly  rising  from  the  paschal  supper— 
stripping  off  his  upper  garment — girding  himself  with  a  towel,  as  ibe 
senrants  of  those  times  were-— pouring  water  into  a  basin,  washing  his 
discspies*  feet  (John  xiii.  4,  5.),  and  wiping  them  with  the  towel  be 
had  tied  about  him.  Proceeding  in  a  regular  order,  when  he  cvne 
to  Simon  Peter.,  he  said  to  liim  :  Lordj  thou  ehalt  never  waeh  miffed 
— you  shall  never  debase  and  degrade  yourself  to  perform  to  me 
such  an  office-*-the  office  of  the  meanest,  lowest  slave.  After  he 
had  washed  their  feet,  put  on  his  clothes,  and  resumed  bis  place  at 
table,  he  then  addressed  himself  to  them.  Do  you  know  the  instnie- 
tion  I  intended  to  convey  to  you  by  this  action  f  You  honour  me 
with  the  titles  of  your  instructor  and  master,  and  the  appellations  are 
just,  and  due  to  my  character.  If  I  then  your  exalted  instrodor 
have  demeaned  myself  to  wash  your  feet,  you  ought  in  like  maaiier 
to  condescend  to  perform  die  humblest  offices  one  to  another.  Tbe 
hmguage  of  this  public  figurative  actios,  which  thus  tav^  dieai 
kumili^  in  the  most  amiable  and  condescoiding  manner,  -mM  seal 
stronger  impressbns  upon  their  minds  than  all  me  verbal  iDStmelioiis 
and  didactic  precepts  which  could  have  been  inculcated. 

VU.  Although  the  garments  antiently  worn  by  the  Jews  were 
few  in  number,  yet  their  ornaments  were  many,  especially  those 
worn  by  the  women.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  wheii  reproaching  die 
daughters  of  Sion  with  dieir  luxury  and  vanity,  gives  as  a  par- 
ticular aceotmt  of  their  female  ornaments.  (Isa.  iii.  16—24.)  The 
most  remarkable  were  these  :  The  frmniaijewd^  which,  tboo^  it 
was  fastened  on  their  foreheads,  yet  hung  dowa  lower,  whenoe  it 
is  oalled  a  nose-jewel,  (ver.  21.)  This  is  mentioiied  by  EzeUel. 
(pi.  12.)  The  ear-rii!^  was  one  of  the  feve-tok^s  presented  to 
Kebecca  in  the  name  of  Isaac  (G^.  xxiv.  22.) :  it  was  an  one- 
nent  worn  by  the  men  as  well  as  the  women,  as  appears  from 
Gen.  XXXV.  4.^  and  Exod.  xxxii.  2. }  and  by  other  nations  as  veB 
as  ti)e  Jews,  as  is  evident  from  Numb.  xxxi.  50.  and  Jiidg.  via.  34. 
It  should  seem  that  this  ornament  had  been  heretof<M«  used  kx 
idolatrous  purposes,  since  Jacob,  in  the  injunction  which  be  gave  to 
his  househoM,  conomended  them  to  put  mmiy  the  strange  gods  ik^ 
were  in  their  handsj  and  the  ear^ngs  that  were  in  their  ears.  (Gen. 
XXXV.  2.  4.) 

Another  female  ornament  was  a  chain  about  Ae  neck  (Ezek.  xri. 

1  It  is  probable  that  the  ear-rings  or  jewels,  worn  by  Jacob's  household,  bad 
been  consecrated  to  superstitious  purposes,  and  worn  perhaps  as  a  kind  of  amvlet 
It  appears  that  rings,  whether  on  the  «ar8  or  nose,  were  first  soperstitioaBly  vara 
in  honner  of  Use  ireds,  and  prebab^  ef  the  sun,' whose  ctrcular  &na  they  jnicbt  be 
desired  to  rttiresent.  Maimonides  mentions  rings  and  vessels  of  this  Kincn  with 
the  image  of  tb/t  son,  moon,  Ac.  impressed  on  them.  These  sopersCitioiia  okjtete 
were-e(mcea]ed4rf  ^aeeb  m  a  jplaee  known  only  to-UaBeelf.  Crietiqa  ea^tea.  maw 
4.    Calmet's  Dioftionafy,  vol.  u.  voce  Bmg. 
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11),  which  appears  to  have  been  used  also  by  the  men,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  Prov.  i.  9.     This  was  a  general  ornament  in  all  the 
eastern  countries  :  thus  Pharaoh  is  said  to  have  put  a  chain  of  gold 
about  Joseph's  neck  (Gen.  xli.  42.) ;  and  Belshazzar  did  the  same 
K>  Daniel  (Dan.  v.  29.)  :  and  it  is  mentioned  with  several  other 
Akigs  as  part  of  the  Midianitish  spoil.    (Numb.  xxxi.  50.)     Further, 
the  amis  or  wrists  were  adorned  with  bracelets:  these  are  in 'the 
catalogue  of  the  female  ornaments  used  by  the  Jews  (Ezek.   xvi. 
11.),  and  were  part  of  Rebecca's  present.     Thev  were  also  worn 
by  men  of  any  considerable  figure,  for  we  read  ot  Judah's  bracelets 
(Geo.  xxxviii.  18.),  and  of  those  worn  by  Saul.     (2  Sam.  i.  10.) 
Lastly,  the  ring'  is  noticed  as  an  ornament  for  the  finger.     (Isa.  iii. 
21.)    This  is  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal,  where  the 
father  orders  a  ring  for  his  returning  son  (Luke  xv.  22.),  and  also  by 
die  apostle  James,  (ii.  2.^    The  compliment  of  a  royal  ring  was  a 
token  that  the  person,  to  wnom  it  was  given,  was  invested  with  power 
and  honour ;  dius  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it 
on  Joseph's.     (Gen.  xli.  42.)    And  Ahashucrus  plucked  off  his  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  bestowed  it  on  Haman  (Esther  iii.  10.),  and 
afterwards  on  Mordecai.    (chap.  viii.  2.)    We  read  in  Exod.  xxxviii. 
8.  of  the  women's  looking-glassesy  which  were  not  made  of  what  is 
now  called  glass,  but  of  polished  brass,  otherwise  these  Jewish  women 
could  not  have  contributed  them  towards  the  making  of  the  brazen 
iaver,  as  is  there  mentioned.    In  later  times,  mirrors  were  made  of 
other  polished  metal,  which  at  best  could  only  reflect  a  very  obscure 
and  imperfect  image.     Hence  Saint  Paul,  in  a  very  apt  and  beauti- 
ful simile,  describes  the   defective  and  limited  knowledge  of  the 
present  state  by  that  opaque  and  dim  representation  of  objects  which 
those  mirrors  exhibited.     JVbu;  ipe  see  6t'  s^ovr^ou  by  means  of  a 
mirror j^  darkly;  not  through  a  glass^  as  in  our  version  of  1  Cor.  xiii. 
12. ;  for  telescopes,  as  every  one  knows,  are  a  very  late  invention. 

To  the  articles  of  apparel  above  enumerated  there  were  also 
added  tinkling  ornaments  about  the  feet.  Most  of  these  ardcles 
of  female  apparel  are  still  in  use  in  the  East.  The  East  Indian 
women,  who  accompanied  the  ludo-Anglican  army  from  India  to 
Egypt,  wore  large  rings  in  their  noses,  and  silver  cinctures  about 
their  ancles  and  wrists,  their  faces  being  painted  above  the  eye- 
brows. ^  In  Persia  and  Arabia  also  it  is  well  knoivn  that  the  women 
paint  their  faces  and  wear  gold  and  silver  rings  about  their  ancles, 

1  The  E«oim»)'or  in«Ullic  mirrcTy  i«  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  apociyphal 
book  of  the  Wisiiom.  ef  Solomon  {yi\.  U&.) ;  who,  spea^Ung  of  wisdomi  says  that 
«&«  is  tke  brigktfuss  of  the  everlasttjtg  U^kt  and  BSOHTPON  MoXi^wrov  the-unspoU 
ted  MiBBOR  ^  tke  mtwer  of  Qod  and  tke  image  of  hie  goodness.  The  author,  also. 
of  the  bpok  of  Bcciefiiastieus,  exhorting  to  put  no  trust  in  an  enemy ,  saya :  Though 
he  hmmUe  himself  and  go  erotS$hmg,  yet  take  good  heed  and  beware  of  him  ;  and 
thou  skait  he  unto  Atm  &i  m^axms  EZOnTPON,  as  if  thou  hadst  wiped  a  mirror, 
and  thou  Moft  know  that  his  bust  hath  not  altogether  been  wiped  awatf.  ^cclus. 
iji.  11.)  The  mention  of  lust  in  this  place  manifestly  indicates  the  melsUic  com- 
position of  the  mirror ;  which  is  fmiiently  mentioned  in  the  antient  classic  writers. 
See  peitienlarly  Anacreoa,  Ode  n.  3.  and  4Ui.  5,  6. 
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which  are  foB  6f  litde  bells  that  tinkle  as  they  walk  or  trip  ahag.* 
The  licensed  prostitutes  whom  Dr.  Richardson  saw  at  Gheneh  (• 
large  commercial  town  of  Upper  Egypt),  were  attired  in  a    *    * 


It  was  a  particular  injimction  of  the  Mosaic  law  that  the 
Adil  not  wear  that  which  periaineth  unto  a  maUj  neither  shaU  a  mm 
put  on  a  womatCs  garment.  (Deut.  xTui.  5.)  This  precaution  vas 
very  necessary  against  the  abuses  which  are  the  usual  cdnseqaeoces 
of  such  disguises.  For  a  woman  drest  in  a  man's  clothes  wiB  not 
be  restrained  so  readily  by  thai  modesty  whidb  is  the  pecufar 
ornament  of  her  sex ;  and  a  man  drest  in  a  woman's  habit  aaj 
without  fear  and  shame  go  into  companies  where,  wkfaoul  this  &- 
guise,  shame  and  fear  would  hinder  his  admittance,  and  jprevent  his 
appearing. 

In  hot  countries,  like  a  considerable  part  of  Palestme,  travdlas 
inform  us,  that  the  greatest  difference  imaginable  sub^sts  between 
the  complexions  of  the  women.  Those  of  any  cooditiaii  aekkim  go 
abroad,  and  are  ever  accustomed  to  be  shaded  from  the  son,  with 
the  greatest  attention.  Their  skin  is,  consequently,  fair  ud  beauti' 
fill.  But  women  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  especially  in  the  couiiy, 
being  from  the  nature  of  their  employments  more  exposed  to  tbe 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  are,  in  their  complexions,  ranaricahly 
tawny  and  swarthy.  Under  sUch  circumstances,  a  high  value  would 
of  course  be  set,  by  the  eastern  ladies,  upon  the  fairness  of  tbor 
complexions,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their  superior  quafty,  so 
less  than  as  an  enhancement  of  tlieir  beauty.  We  perceh^  tiiere- 
ibre,  how  natural  was  the  bride's  self-abasing  reflection  m  Cast.  i. 
&,  6.  respecting  her  tawny  complexion,  (caused  by  exposure  to 
servile  employments,)  ^ttnong  the  iair  daughters  of  JerusdJaoi;  who, 
as  attendants  on  a  royal  marriage,  (we  may  suppose)  were  <^  ihe 
highest  ranks.^ 

VIII.  To  chai^  habits  and  wash  one's  cbthes  were  ceremonies 
used  by  the  Jews,  in  order  to  dispose  them  for  some  holy  acm 
which  required  partkular  purity.  Jacob,  after  his  return  from  Me- 
sopotamia, required  his  household  to  dkange  their  garmentiy  €md  g9 
with  him  to  sacrifice  at  Bethel.  (Gen.  xxxv.  2,  3.)  Moses  com- 
manded the  people  to  dispose  themselves  for  the  receptioD  of  the 
law  by  purifying  and  washing  their  clothes.  (Exod.  xix-  19.)  On 
the  odier  hand,  the  rending  of  one's  clothes  is  an  expression  fre- 

1  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  320.,  8vo.  edit:  Morier's  Second  Joiuaef  «b 
Persia,  p.  145.    Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.pp.  329.  333. 

9  "  Tliis  is  the  ouly  place  io  Egypt,  where  we  saw  Uie  women  of  thfl  town  deck- 
ed out  in  all  their  mxeryr.  They  were  of  all  nations,  and  of  «U  coniplexiaM,  and 
r«jr ularly  licensed,  as  in  many  parts  of  JBurope,  to  exerciae  their  profenka 
Some  of  them  were  highly  pawled^  and  fforgeously  aUired  mih  €0Stly  tu€k4aeu, 
•  rings  in  their  noees  and  in  their  ears,  and  braemets  on  their  wruts  and  mrms 
They  sat  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  and  called  on  the  pwwengttra  tt  thij  vent 
by,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  read  in  the  book  of -l^ovwhs."  £vi.  &-^.] 
(RioliardBoii'a  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  200.)  The  same  custom  was  obnifetf  by  Phts,  i 
ccntiiry  before  at  Cairo.    See  his  account  of  the  Mahometaim,  p.  99. 

3  Fry  B  Translation  of  the  Softg  of  Solonoil,.  ^36. 
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queiidy  used  in  Scripture,  as  a  token  of  the  highest  grief.  Reuben 
#as  die  first  we  read  of,  who,  to  denote  his  great  sorrow  for  Joseph, 
reni  hu  dothet  (Gen.  xxxvii.  29.) ;  Jacob  did  the  like  (ver^  34.)  ; 
and  Esra,  to  express  the  concern  and  uneasiness  of  his  mind,  and 
the  apprehensions  he  enteruiined  of  the  divine  displeasure,  on  account 
of  tfaM3  people's  unlawful  marriages,  is  said  to  rend  .his  garments 
alul  fais  mande  (Ezra  ix.  3.) ;  that  is,  both  his  inner  and  upper 
garment :  this  was  also  an  expression  of  indignation  and  holy 
zeal  ^  the  high-priest  rent  his  clothes,  pretending  that  our  Sa« 
▼iour  had  spoken  blasphemy.  (Matt»  xxvi.  65A  And  so  did  the 
apostles,  when  the  people  intended  to  pay  them  divine  honours.  ( Act$ 
xhr.  14.) 

The  garments  of  mourning  among  the  Jews  were  chiefly  sackcloth 
and  haudoth.  The  last  sort  was  the  usual  ck>thing  of  the  prophets, 
for  they  were  continual  penitents  by  profession :  and  therefore  Z^chft- 
riah  speaks  of  the  rough  garments  of  the  &lse  prophets,  which  they 
also  wore  to  deceive.  (Zech.  xiii.  4.)  Jacob  was  the  first  we  read 
of  that  put  sackcteth  on  his  loins,  as  a  token  of  mourning  for  Joseph 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  34.),  signifying  thereby  that  since  he  had  lost  his  be- 
loved son,  he  considered  himself  as  reduced  to  tiie  meanest  and  lowest 
oonditkxi  of  life. 

IX.  A  prodigious  number  of  sumptuous  and  magnificent  habits 
was  in  antient  times  regarded  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable  part 
of  their  treasures.  Horace,  speaking  of  LucuUus  (who  had  pillaged 
Asia,  and  first  introduced  Asiatic  refinements  among  the  Romans), 
says,  that,  some  persons  having  waited  upon  him  to  request  the 
loan  of  a  hundred  suits  out  of  his  wardrobe  for  the  Roman  stage,  he 
exclaimed — '^  A  hundred  suits !  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  furnish 
sa€h  a  number  f  However,  I  will  look  over  Uiem  and  send  you 
what  I  have.'' — 'After  some  time,  he  writes  a  note,  and  telb  them 
he  had  five  thousand,  to  the  whole  or  part  of  which  they  were 
welcome.^ 

This  circumstance  of  amassing  and  ostentatiously  displaying  in 
wardrobes  numerous  and  superb  suits,  as  indispensable  to  the  idea  of 
wealth,  and  forming  a  principal  part  of  the  opulence  of  those  times, 
mil  ehicidate  several  passfiges  of  Scripture.    The  patriarch  Job, 

r  iking  of  riches  in  his  time,  says : — Though  they  iieap  up  silver  cu 
duttj  and  prepare  raiment  as  the  day.  (Job  xxvii.  16.)  Joseph 
gave  his  Inrethren  changes  of  raiment^  but  to  Benjamin  he  eave  three 
htindred  pieces  of  silver,  and  Jive  changes  of  raiment.  (Gen.  xlv. 
22.)^  In  allusion  to  this  custom  our  Lord  when  describing  the  short 
duration  and  perishing  nature  of  earthly  treasures,  represents  them  as 
subject  to  the  depredations  of  moth.  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
TB£ASUB£S  ou  earth  where  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt.  (Matt.  vi.  19.) 
The  illustrious  aposdeof  die  Gentiles,  when  appealing  to  the  integrity 

»  Hoiat.  Epirt.  lib.  i.  ep.  6.  ver.  40—44.  , 

S  Preaenting  garments  u  one  of  the  modes  of  complimenting  penons  m  the 

EunL    See  sevenl  iUustretiYe  instances  in  Bvrder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i. 

pp.fl3,94. 
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find  fidelity  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  sacred  office,  said— I 

have  coveted  no  man^s  gold^  or  silver^  or  afpaiusl.    (Acts  xx,  33.) 

The  apostle  James,  likewise,  (just  in  the  same  maaoer  as  the  Greek 

and  Roman  writers,  when  they  are  particularising  the  opuleiice  of 

those  times)  specifies  gold,  silver,  and  garments^  ad  the  constttneots 

of  riches.^-Cro  to  notr,  ye  rich  men  ;  t0f ep  aind  howl  for  your  ame* 

ries  that  shall  come  upon  you.     Your  £old  and  silver  is  eankerdf 

and  your  gabments  are  moth'-eaten.    (James  v.  2,  3.)     It  i^peirs 

from  Psal.  xlv.  8.  that  the  wardrobes  of  the  East  were  plentifu% 

perfumed  with  aromatics :  and  in  Cant.  iv.  11.  the  fragrant  odour  oa 

the  bride's  garments  b  c<Mnpared  to  the  odour  of  Lebanoo.    WA 

robes  thus  perfumed  Rebecca  frimished  her  aon  Jacob,  wheo  she  seat 

him  to  obtain  by  stratagem  his  father's  bles»ng.  And  he  ^Isaac)  mmS- 

ed  the  smeU  (or  fragrance)  of  his  raiment  and  blessed  Am,  and  saH 

See !   the  smdl  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell  rf  a  Md  loUcfc  the  Loxd 

hath  blessed.   (Gren.  xxvii.  27.)^    In  process  of  time,  tUs  exquiaita 

fragrance  was  figuratively  applied  to  the  moral  qualities  of  the  mi&d; 

of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  i.  3. 

Like  the  fVagrrance  of  tMne  own  iweet  perfaines 
Is  thy  namo, — &  perfume  poured  forth.^ 

1  Dr.  Good  has  quoted  the  foliowisg  pasBage  from  Moschoe,  in  which  the  nine 
idea  occurs  with  singular  exactness : 

— .  row  a^/3(90TOf  oifirf 

TcXtf^i  mil  Xuftwos  CKatvtro  Xapw  avrfiiiv,  IdjL  B.  91 

Whose  heavenly  fragrance  fiir  exceeds 
I  The  fra^anoe  of  the  breathing  meads. 

Dr.  Good's  Tnuulation  of  Sohmum^s  Song,  p.  1^ 
9  Dr.  Good's  Torsien. 
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CHAPTER  ffl. 

JEWISH  CUSTOMS  RELATING  TO  MARRIAGE. 

I;  Marriage  accounted  a  Sacred  Obligation  by  the  Jews. — ^U.  Poly- 
tramy  tolerated. — Condition  of  Concubines. — ^III.  Nuptial  Contract^ 
and  Espousals. — ^IV.  JSuptial  Ceremonies. — ^V,  Divorces. 

1.  Marriage  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  a  matter  of  the 
strictest  obligation.  They  understood  fiteraUy  and  as  a  precept,  these 
words  uttered  to  our  first  parents,  be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  re- 
plenish  the  earth.  (6en^  i.  28.)  The  prospect  they  had,  and  their 
continual  expectation  6(  the  coniiiig  of  the  Messiah,  added  great 
weight  to  thus  obSgation.'  £very  one  lived  in  the  hopes  that  this 
great  blessbg  diould  attend  their  posterity;  and  therefore  they 
thought  themselves  bound  to  further  the  expectance  of  him,  by  add* 
iDg  to  the  race  of  mankind,  of  whose  seed  he  was  to  be  born,  and 
w&se  happbess  he  was  to  promote,  by  that  temporal  kingdom  for 
which  they  looked  upon  his  appearance. 

Hence  celibacy  was  esteemed  a  great  reproach  in  Israel :  for,  be- 
^es  that  they  thought  none  could  live  a  single  life  without  great  dan^ 
ger  of  sin,  they  esteemed  it  a  counteracting  of  the  divine  counsels  in 
die  promise,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent.  On  .this  account  it  was  Aat  Jephthah's  daughter  deplored 
her  virginity,  because  she  thus  deprived  her  father  of  the  hopes  which 
he  might  entertain  from  heirs  procreated  by  her,  by  whom  his  name 
might  survive  in  Israel,  and  consequently,  of  his  expectation  of  having 
the  Messiah  to  come  of  his  seed,  which  was  the  general  desire  of  aU 
the  Israelitbh  women.  For  the  same  reason  also  sterility  was  re* 
garded  among  the  Jews  (as  it  is  to  this  day  among  the  modern 
Egyptians,)^  as  oniB  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  could  befal  any 
vroman,  insomuch  that  to  have  a  child,  though  the  woman  immediately 
died  thereupon,  was  accounted  a  less  affliction  than  to  have  none  at 
all :  and  to  this  purpose  we  may  observe,  that  the  midwife  comforts 
Rachd  in  her  hibour  (even  though  slie  knew  her  to  be  at  the  point 
of  death)  in  these  terms,  fear  not^  for  thou  shaU  bear  this  son  also. 
(Gen.  XXXV.  17.) 

From  this  expectation  proceeded  their  exactness  in  causing  the 
brother  of  a  husband,  who  died  without  issue,  to  marry  the  widow  he 

J  The  most  importunate  applicants  to  Dr.  Richardson  for  medical  advice,  wore 
thoee  who  eonsulted  him  on  account  of  sterility,  which  in  Egypt  (he  says)  is  still 
considered  the  i^reatest  of  all  evils.  **  The  unfortunate  couple  believe  that  they  are 
bewitched,  or  under  the  curse  of  heaven,  which  they  fancy  the  nhysician  has  the 
power  to  remove.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  dej^larea  the  insufficiency  ortlie  healing  art  to 
take  away  their  reproach.  The  parties  hang  round,  dunning  and  importuning  him, 
for  the  love  of  God,  to  prescribe  for  them,  that  thev  may  have  children  like  other  peo- 
ple. <  Give  me  children,  or  I  die,'  said  the  fretful  Sarah  to  her  husband ;  *  Give  me 
children,  or  I  curse  you,'  say  the  barren  Egyptians  to  their  physicians."  Dr.  Richv 
ardeon's  Travels  along  th0  Medskerranean,  oe.  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 
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left  behind,  and  the  disgrace  that  attended  tus  refu^ng  so  to  do :  for 
as  the  eldest  son  of  such  a  marriage  became  the  adopted  child  of  the 
deceased,  that  child  and  the  posterity  flowing  from  him,  were,  bf  t 
fiction  of  law,  considered  as  the  real  offspring  and  heirs  of  the  de- 
ceased brother.  This  explains  the  words  of  Isaiah,  that  seven  tomwn 
should  take  hold  of  one  man^  sayinff^  toe  toiU  eat  our  own  breadj  md 
-wear  our  own  apparel^  only  let  us  be  called  by  thy  name  to  take  amqp 
our  reproach.  (Isa.  iv.  1.)  This  was  the  reason  also  wb}'  the  Jews 
commonly  mamed  very  young.  A  virgin  was  ordinarily  married  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  that  is,  twelve  years  complete,  whence  her  hus- 
band is  called  the  guide  of  her  yotith  (Prov.  ii.  17.),  and  die  husband 
of  her  youth  (Joel  i.  8.) ;  and  tha  not  giving  of  maidens  in  mank^ 
is  in  Psal.  Ixxviii.  63.  represented  as  one  of  the  efiects  of  the  divine 
anger  towards  Israel.  In  like  manner,  among  the  Hindoos,  the  de- 
hying  of  the  marriage  of  daughters  is  to  this  *day  regarded  as  a  great 
calarai  J  and  disgrace.^ 

II.  From  the  first  institution  of  marriage  it  is  evident  that  God  gave 
but  one  woman  to  one  man :  and  if  it  be  a  true,  as  it  is  a  comoKHi 
observation,  that  there  are  every  where  more  males  than  females  born 
in  the  world,  it  follows  diat  those  men  certainly  act  contrary  to  tiie 
laws  both  of  God  and  nature,  who  have  more  than  one  wife  at  the 
same  time.  But  though  God,  as  supreme  lat^iver,  had  a  power  to 
dispense  with  his  own  laws,  and  actually  did  so  with  the  Jews  for  the 
more  speedy  peopling  of  the  world,  yet  it  is  certain  there  is  no  snch 
toleration  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  therefore  dieir  exam- 
ple is  no  rule  at  this  day.  The  first  who  violated  iJiis  prinBtive  Jaw 
of  marriage  was  Lamech,  who  took  unto  him  two  wives.  (Geo.  iv.  19.) 
Afterwards  we  read  that  Abraham  had  concubines.  (Geo.  xxv.  6.) 
And  his  practice  was  foUowed  by  the  other  patriarchs,  wUck  at  last 
grew  to  a  most  scandalous  excess  in  Solomon's  and  Rebbboua's 
days.  The  word  concubine  in  most  Latin  authors,  and  even  with 
us  at  this  day,  signifies  a  woman,  who,  though  she  be  not  married 
to  a  man,  yet  lives  with  him  as  his  wife :  but  in  the  sacred  writings 
it  is  understood  in  another  sense.  There  it  means  a  lawful  wife,  bat 
of  a  lower  order  and  of  an  inferior  rank  to  the  mistress  of  the  finally ; 
and  therefore  she  had  equal  right  to  the  macrii^e-bed  with  the  chief 
wife  (Cren.  xxix.  14 — 16«);  and  her  issue  was  reputed  legitiiDaie 
in  opposition  to  bastards ;  but  in  all  other  respects  mese  concidttnes 
were  inferior  to  the  |Himary  wife  :  for  diey  had  no  autfaori^  in  the 
family,  nor  any  share  in  household  goveroment  If  they  tHbd  been 
servants  in  the  family,  bef<Mre  ibey  came  to  be  concubines,  ih^  ooo- 
tinued  to  be  so  afterwards,  and  in  the  same  subjection  to  their  mis- 
tress as  before.  The  dignity  of  these  primary  wives  gave  fbas 
children  the  preference  in  the  succession,  so  that  the  dbildren  of 
concubines  did  not  inherit  their  father's  fortune,  except  upon  the 
failure  of  the  children  by  these  fbore  honourable  wives ;  and  there- 
fore it  was,  that  the  father  commonly  provided  for  the  dMldreo  b; 

1  Wurds Hkloiy,  Ae.  of  thft  UiaiMi,  vaL  ii.  p. 3S7. 
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these  qoDcdbtoes  in  his  own  lifetime^  by  giving  them  a  portion  of  bis 
catde  and  goods,  which  the  Scripture  caJls  gifts.  Thus  Sarah  was 
Abraham's  primary  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Isaac,  who  was  tlie  heir  of 
his  wealth.  But  besides  her,  he  had  two  concubines,  namely,  Hagar 
and  Keturah ;  b^  these  he  had  other  children  whom  tie  distinguisiied 
firom  Isaac,  for  it  is  said  he  gave  them  gifts  and  sent  them  away  while 
he  yet  lived.  (Gen.  xxv.  5,  C.) 

la  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  marriages  between  brottiers  and 
sisters  were  necessary,  because  of  the  small  number  of  persons  then 
in  the  world.  After  mankind  were  become  numerous,  such  mar- 
riages nrere  unlawful,  and  were  prohibited  under  great  penalties. 
However,  the  patriarchs  long  espoused  their  near  relations,  even  after 
the  world  was  greatly  peopled,  intending  Inr  this  to  avoid  alliances 
with  families  corrupted  by  the  worship  of  false  gods;  or  to  pre- 
serve  in  their  own  families  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  true  religion  of  which  they  were  the  depositories. 
For  this  reason  Abraham  married  his  sister  or  niece  Sarah  ;  and  also 
sent  bis  steward  Eliezer,  to  fetch  a  wife  for  his  son  from  among  the 
daughters  of  his  nephews ;  and  Jacob  espoused  tlie  daughters  of  liis 
uncle. 

in.  No  formalities  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Jews — at 
least  none  were  enjoined  to  them  by  Moses,— in  joining  man  and  wife 
together.  Mutual  consent,  followed  by  consummation,  was  deemed 
sufficient.  The  manner  in  which  a  daughter  was  demanded  in  mar- 
riage is  described  in  the  case  of  Shecbem,  who  asked  Dinah  the 
daughter  of  Jacob  in  marriage  (Gen.  xxxiv.  6 — 12.) ;  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  contract,  together  with  the  mode  of  solemnising  the  mar- 
riage, is  described  in  Gen.  xxiv.  50,  51.  57.  67.  There  was  indeed 
a  previous  esnousal  or  betrothing,  which  was  a  solemn  promise  of 
marriage,  made  by  the  man  and  woman  each  to  tlie  other,  at  such  a 
distance  of  time  as  they  agreed  upon.  This  was  sometimes  done  by 
writing,  sometimes  by  die  delivery  of  a  piece  of  silver  to  the  bride  in 
presence  of  witnesses,  as  a  pledge  of  their  mutual  engagemetits.  We 
are  informed  by  the  Jewish  writers,  that  kisses  were  given  in  token 
of  the  espousals,  (to  which  custom  diere  appears  to  be  an  aUusion  in 
Canticles  i.  2.)  after  which  the  parties  were  reckoned  as  man  and 
wife.^  After  such  espousals  were  made  (which  was  generally  when 
the  parties  were  young)  the  woman  continued  with  her  parents  se- 
veral months,  if  not  some  years  (at  least  till  she  was  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twelve)  before  she  was  brought  home,  and  her  marriage  con- 
summated.^ That  it  was  the  practice  to  betroth  the  bride  some  time 
before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  is  evident  from  Deut. 
XX.  7.    Thus  we  find  that  Samson's  wife  remained  with  her  pa- 

1  Dx.  GiU'8  Comment,  on  Sol.  Song,  i.  2.  The  same  eeremonj  was  precttaed 
»mon^  the  primitive  Christians.  (Bingham's  Antiquities,  book  zzii.  c.  iii.  sect.  C.) 
By  the  civil  law,  indeed,  the  kiss  is  made  a  ceremony  in  some  respects,  of  impor- 
Unce  to  the  validity  of  Uie  nuntial  contract.  (Cod.  Justin,  lib.  v.  tit.  3.  de  Donation. 
ante  nuptias,  leg.  16.)  Fry's  Translation  of  the  Canticles,  p.  33. 

9  The  same  practice  obtains  in  the  East  Indies  to  this  day.  Ward's  History 
of  the  Hiadoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 
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lents  a  considerable  time  after  esfioasals  ( Jtutg.  xiir.  8.) ;  asd  iro 
are  told  that  the  Vir^  Marj  was  visibly  with  child  before  she  aod 
I^r  intended  husband  came  together.  (Matt.  i.  18.)  If,  during  the 
time  between  the  espousak  and  the  marriage  the  bride  was  guikjr 
of  any  criminal  correspondence  with  another  person,  contrary  to  tte 
fidelity  she  owed  to  her  bridegroom,  she  was  treated  as  an  adul- 
teress :  and  thus  the  holy  virgin,  after  she  was  betrothed  to  Joseph, 
having  conceived  our  blessed  Saviour,  might,  accordmg  to  the 
rigour  of  the  law,  have  been  .punished  as  an  adulteress,  if  the  angd 
c^  the  Lord  had  not  acquainted  Joseph  with  the  mystery  of  the  incar* 
nation.  - 

Among  the  Jews,  and  generally,  tliroughout  the  East,  marriage 
was  considered  as  a  sort  of  purchase,  which  the  man  made  of  the 
woman  he  desired  to  many ;  and  therefore  in  contracting  marriage 
as  the  wife  brought  a  portion  to  the  husband,  so  the  husband  was 
obliged  to  give  her  or  her  parents  money  or  presents  in  lieu  of  this 
portion.  This  was  the  case  between  Hamor,  the  father  of  Sfaechem, 
and  the  sons  of  Jacob,  with  relation  to  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12.) ; 
and  Jacob,  having  no  money,  offered  his  uncle  Laban  seven  years' 
service,^  which  must  have  been  equivalent  to  a  large  sum.  (Geo. 
xxix.  18.)  Saul  did  not  give  his  daughter  Michal  to  Da^d,  till  afier 
he  had  received  a  hundred  fcnreskiosof  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  ttvL 
25.)  Hosea  bought  his  wife  at  the  price  of  fifteen  pieces  of  siher, 
and  a  measure  and  a  half  of  barley.  (Hos.  iii.  2.)  The  same  custom 
also  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  other  antient  nations  f  and  it  is 
to  thb  day,  the  practice  in  several  eastern  countries,  particularJy 
among  the  Druses,  Turks,  and  Christians,  who  mhabit  the  couolry 
of  Haouran,  and  also  among  the  modem  Scenite  Arabs,  or  ibox 
who  dwell  in  tents.^ 

IV.  It  appears  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  thai 
the  Jews  celebrated  the  nuptial  solemnity  with  great  festivity  and 

Slendour.  Many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  observed  by  them  on 
is  oecasi(M],  were  common  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
We  learn  from  the  Misna,  that  the  Jews  'were  accustomed  to  put 
crowns  or  garlands  on  the  heads  of  newly  married  persons; 
and  it  should  seem  from  the  Song  of  Solomon  (iv.  11.)  that  die 
ceremony  of  putting  it  on,  was  performed  by  one  of  the  parents. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  bride  was  crowned  by  her  mother  i*  and 
among  them,  as  well  as  among  the  orientals,  and  particularly  die 
Hebrews,  it  was  customary  to  wear  crowns  or  garlands,  not  merely 
of  leaves  or  flowers,  but  also  of  gold  or  silver,  in  proportion  to 
tlio  rank  of  the  person  presenting  them  ;    but  those  prepared  tar 

1  The  Crim  Tartars,  wlio  are  in  poor  circumstances,  serve  ao  apprenticeship  fitf 
their  wives,  and  are  then  admitted  as  part  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Holdemess's  Notesi 
p.  8.    First  Edit. 

2  Potter's  Greek  Antiquities,  vol,  ii.  p.  279. 

S  Buckhordt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  pp.  298.  335.  De  la  Roqae,  Votw  daiif 
la  Palestine,  p.  222.  See  several  additioiud  instances  in  Burder's  OrienterLitara- 
tnre,  vol.  i.  pp.  66—59. 

^  Dr.  Qood't  Translation  of  Solomon's  Sopg,  p.  107. 
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the  cdebration  of  a  nuptitl  banquet,  as  bemg  a  festivity  of  the  first 
consequeoce,.  were  of  peculiar  splendour  and  magnificence.  Chap- 
lets  of  flowers  only  constituted  the  nuptial  crowns  of  the  Romans. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  nuptial  crowns  and  other  oma- 
inents  of  a  bride,  are  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  xvi.  8 — 13. 

After  the  conniAial  union  was  solemnly  ratified  and  attested,  and 
the  religious  part  of  it  concluded,  it  was  customary  for  the  bride- 
groom, as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  evening  to  con- 
duct his  spouse  fit)m  her  friends  to  his  own  home  with  all  the 
pomp,  brillianicy,  and  joy  that  could  be  crowded  into  the  procession. 
It^  was    usual   for    the    bridegroom   to   invite   his  young    female 
friends  and  relations  to  grace  this  [Nrocession,  and  to  add  numbers 
and  Ijastre  to  his  retinue :  these^  adorned  in  robes  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  took  lamps,  and  waited  in  a  company  near  the  house,  till 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  their  fiiends  issued  fimh,  whom  they 
welcomed  with  the  customaiy  congratulations — ^then  joined  in  the 
train,  and  with  songs  and  acclamations,  and  every  demcmstration  of 
joy,  advuiced  to  the  teidegroom's  house,  where  an  entertainment 
was  provided,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  united  pair. 
This  nuptial  feast  was  adorned  and  celebrated  only  by  a  select 
company  of  the  bride    and    bridegroom's    iriends-^^-no    strangers 
were  admitted--by  these  the  evening  was  spent  in  all  the  convivial 
enjoyment,  which  social  happiness,  their  approbation  of  the  late 
union,  and  the  splendour  of  such  a  festivity  could  inspire.    These 
several  ceremonies  and  circumstances  here  recorded,  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  Jews  solemnised  their  nuptials,  are  alluded  to 
in  diat  beautifiil  parable  ^Matt.  xxv.),  in  which  our  Saviour  repre- 
sents ten  virgins  taking  their  lamps  and  going  in  a  company  to  meet 
the  bridegroom.     Five  of  these  were  endued  with  prudence  and 
discretion  :  the  other  five  were  thoughdess  and  inconsiderate.    The 
thoughtless  took  indeed  their  lamps,  but  had  not  the  precaution  to 
refrfenish  them  with  oil.     But  tne  prudent,  mindful  of  fiiturity, 
carried  oil  with  them  in  vessels.     Having  waited  a  long  time  for  the 
bridegroom,  and  he  not  appearing,  they  all  fatigued  with  tedious 
expectation,  sunk  in  profound  repose.    But  lo !  at  midnight  they 
were  suddenly  alarmed  with  a  cry — the  bridegroom,  the  bride- 
groom is  coming !     Hasten  to  meet  and  congratulate  him.    Roused 
witfi  this  unexpected  proclamatbn  they  all  arose  up  and  trimmed 
their  lamps.    The  tbouahtless  then  began  to  solicit  the  others  to 
impart  to  them  sonie  pt.  tbw  oil— telling,  them  that  their  lamps 
were  entirely  extiokuisl^d.  ^  To  these  entreaties  the  prudent  an- 
swered—-that  thev' na4.  only  provided  a  sufficient  quantiQf  for  theit 
own  use,  and  (becefoite  advised  them  to  go  and  purchase  oil  of 
those  who  soldi  it.    Tiiev  departed  accordingly — but  during  their 
ateence  the  br^egrootn  came,  and  the  prudent  virgins,  being  pre- 
pared for  his  f  eception,'  went  along  .with  him  to  the  nuptial  enter* 
tainment.— T^e  doors  were  then  hnmediately  shut.     After  scmie 
time  ii»  ot^rs  came  to  the  door,  and  suf^licated  earnestly  for 
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admissbd.  But  the  bridegroom  repulsed  ibeiii — ^telEiig  them,  he  M 
not  know  tbem,  and  would  not  admit  any  strangers.' 

From  another  parable,  in  vrfiich  a  great  lung  is  re|MreseDted  u 
making  a  most  magnificent  entertainment  at  the  marriage  of  his 
son,  we  learn  that  all  tlie  guests,  who  were  honoured  with  an  invita- 
tion, were  expected  to  be  dressed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  qrieo- 
dour  of  such  an  occasion,  and  as  a  token  of  just  respect  to  the  new- 
married  couple— -and  that  after  the  proceasbn  in  the  evening  from 
the  bride's  house  was  ccmcluded,  the  guests,  before  thej  were  adam* 
ted  into  the  hall  where  the  entertainment  was  served  np,  were  taken 
into  an  apartment  and  viewed,  that  it  might  be  known  if  anj  stranger 
had  intruded,  or  if  any  of  the  company  were  apparelled  in  ndmems 
imsuitable  to  the  genial  solemnity  they  were  going  to  celebrate;  and 
such,  if  found,  were  expelled  the  house  with  every  markof  igDOBODf 
and  disgrace.  From  the  knowledge  of  this  custom  the  following  f9Sr 
sage  receives  great  light  and  lustre.  When  the  king  came  in  to  see  die 
guests,  he  discovered  among  them  a  person  who  bad  not  on  a  weddbg 
garment.— He  caHed  him  and  said  :  Friend,  how  came  you  to  ia- 
mide  into  my  palace  in  a  dress  so  unsuitable  to  this  occasioD  i  The 
man  was  strucx  dumb— he  bad  no  apofegy  to  o^  for  diis  dsre- 
spectful  neglect.  The  king  then  called  to  his  servants,  and  bode 
them  bind  him  hand  and  foot — to  drag  him  out  of  the  room^— aad 
thrust  him  out  into  midnight  darkness.     (Matt.  xxii.  2.  j* 

The. Scripture,  moreover,  informs  us  that  the  marriage  festivals 
of  the  Jews  lasted  a  ^ole  week.  And  Laban  said ;  It  must  not 
be  so  done  in  our  country  to  give  the  younger  before  the  first  bora. 
Fulfil  her  week,  and  we  will  give  thee  this  ako.  (Gen.  xxiz.  26,  i7.) 
And  Sampson  said  ttnto  them,  I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you : 

1  Afr.  Ward  hu  ffrvtn  the  followuur  description  of  a  Hindoo  wedding,  vluehfiir* 
lushes  a  striking  parallel  to  the  parable  of  the  wedding  foast  in  the  Gospel.  **  At 
a  marriage,-  the  proeeasion  of  which  I  saw  some  yean  a^  the  bridegroom  eanw 
ih)m  a  distance,  and  the  bride  Uved  at  Serampore,  to  which  place  the  bridegroom 
was  to  eome  by  water.  Afler  waiting  two  or  three  hoursy  at  length,  near  nioughl, 
it  was  announced,  as  If  in  the  rcry  words  of  Seriptore,  behold  tlw  biidcmoiBi  cob> 
eth,  go  ye  ottt  to  meethhn.  AU  the  persons  employed,  now  lighted  their  lanps^ 
and  ran  with  them  in  their  hands  to  fill  up  their  stations  in  the  ^ocessioB ;  som 
of  them  had  lost  their  lights,  and  were  unprepared,  but  it  waa  then  too  late  to  seek 
lliem,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  forward  to  the  house  €fi  the  bride,  at  w^ch  place 
the  company  entered  a  largo  and  splendidly  illuminated  area,  before  the  bsme, 
covered  witli  an  awning,  ymore  a  great  mnUitnde  of  friends,  dressed  in  their  beat 
af^parel,  were  seated  upon  mats.  The  bridegroom  was  carried  in  the  anna  of  t 
friend,  and  placed  on  a  soperb  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  company,  where  he  sal  a 
short  time,  and  then  went  into  the  house,  the  door  of  which  was  mimediately  shut, 
and  guarded  by  Sepoys.  I  and  others  ezpostul&ted^ith  the  door^fceepeca,  but  io 
Tain.  Never  was  I  so  ^rruik.  with  our  Lord's  beautiftilpanMe,  as  at  thia  nomeat  - 
— ''  And  ike  door  was  ahM  /"  Ward%  View  of  th^  Histoty,  &c.  of  the  Hiatos, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  ,171, 172.  ^. 

3  Dr.  Macknight  has  well  iOnstrated  this  parably*  It  eeema,  says  this  laarw^ 
and  judicious  commentator,  that  before  the  guests  wexe  admitted  into  the  htA  sf 
entcrUinment,  they  were  taken  into  someaputmoiit  of  the  palace,  wfien  the  kiai 
viewed  them  to  see  that  they  were  all  Pressed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  oecasioa. 
Hero  he  found  one  that  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment — and  being  provoked  at  the 
aSront,  he  ordered  him  to  be  immedlaiely  UirUBt  <n2t  of  the  pa]bM.  KteknieM  i 
Harmony  of  the  Gospel,  p.  481.  second  edition-  ,     --»-^ 
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if  you  ean  certainly  declare  it  me  witbia  the  seven  days  of  the  feast, 
aod  find  it  out,  then  I  will  give  you  tliirty  sheets,  and  thirty  change 
of  garments*  (Judges  xiv.  12.)  This  week  was  spent  in  feasting, 
and  was  devoted  to  universal  joy.  To  the  festivity  of  this  occasion 
our  Lord  refers.  Can  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  mourn,  as 
long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ?  but  the  days  will  come,  when 
the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fiist. 
(Mark  ii.  19,  20.) 

The  eastern  j^ple  were  veiy  reserved,  not  permitting  the  young 
women  at  marriages  to  be  in  the  same  apartments  with  the  men ; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  men  and  women  could  not  amuiBe  themselves 
with  one  another's  conversation,  the  men  did  not  spend  dieirtime 
merely  in  dull  eating  and  drinking :  for  their  custom  was  to  propose 
questions  and  hard  problems,  by  resolving  of  which  they  exercised 
the  wit  and  sagacity  of  the  company.  This  was  done  at  Samson's 
marriage,  where  he  proposed  a  riddle  to  divert  his  company.  (Judg. 
xiv.  12.) 

It  was  also  usual,  we  find,  to  choose  a  master  of  the  ceremonies 
to  do  the  honours  of  the  solemnity,  and  to  superintend  and  conduct 
the  festival  ividi  just  propriety  and  decorum.  Of  this  appointment 
we  have  express  mentbn,  in  the  account  of  die  marriage  at  Cana  in 
Galilee,  which  our  Ixnrd  deigned  to  honour  witi^  his  presence,  and 
to  dignify  with  a  miracle.  There  were  in  the  house  siiu  water 
vessels  of  stone,  placed  according  to  the  Jewish  rite  of  purification, 
which  contained  each  about  two  or  three  firkins*  Jesus  said  to  the 
servai^s — Fill  these  vessels  with  water.-— -They  filled  ^em  up  aU 
to  the  brim.  Jesus  then  said,  draw  out  some  of  the  liquor,  and 
cany  it  to  the  governor  of  the  feast.  (John  ii.  8.)  When  the  master 
of  dhe  ceremonies  tasted  the  water,  now  converted  into  ^xceUeat 
wine,  Ife  was  astonished,  he  could  not  imagine  how  they  obtained 
it.  The  servants  oidy,  who  had  brought  him  the  liqucnr,  knew 
this.  He  instantiy  calls  the  bridegroom  to  him,  and  says :  It  b 
always  customary  at  an  entertainment  to  bring  out  the  best  wine 
first,  and  when  the  tasle  of  the  company  is  blunted  with  drinking,  it 
is  usual  to  bring  them  wine  of  an  inferior  sort.  You  have,  it  seems, 
reversed  this  custom — ^for  you  have  reserved  your  best  wine  to  the 
last. 

V.  Marriage  was  dissolved  among  the  Jews  by  divorce  as  well  as 
by  death.^  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  Moses  su^red  this  only 
because  of  the  hardness  of  their  heart,  but  from  the  beginning  it 
was  not  so  (Matt.  xix.  8.) ;  meaning  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
this  abuse ;  and  to  prevent  greater  evils,  such  as  murders,  adulteries^ 
&c.  he  permitted  it ;  whence  it  should  seem  to  have  been  m  use 
before  the  law ;  and  we  see  diat  Abraham  dismissed  Hagar,  at  the 

1  Among  the  Bedouin  Anbe,  a  brother  finds  hnnself  more  diehononred  by  th« 
eednction  of  his  sister  than  a  man  by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife.  This  wiU  acoomift 
for  the  sanguinary  reyenge  taken  by  Simeon  and  Levi  upon  the  Shechenuteii 
for  the  defitement  of  their  sister  Dinah.  (Gen.  sudv,  25—^.}  See  D'Arvieqs's 
TiaTehi  in  Arabia  the  Desert,  pp.  943, 3i4. 
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fcquest  of  Sanit.  h  uppeass  diat  Sanson's  fadier*iii4aw  mideisiood 
that  his  daughter  had  been  divorced,  since  he  gave  her  to  another. 
(Judg.  xy.  3.)  The  Levite's  wife,  vAo  was  disbonoiired  at  Gibeah, 
had  fiursaken  her  husband,  and  never  would  have  retunied,  if  he 
had  not  gone  b  ptvsuit  of  her.  (Judg.  xix.  2,  3.)  Sokxnoo  speab 
of  a  libertine  woman,  wiio  had  forsaken  her  hu«mnd,  the  director 
of  her  youth,  and  (by  doing  so  contrary  to  her  nuptial  vows^  had 
forgotten  the  covenant  of  her  God.  (Prov.  ii.  17.)  Ezra  and  Ne- 
bemiah  obliged  a  great  number  of  the  Jews  to  dismiss  the  fim^ 
women,  wlK>m  th^y  had  married  contrary  to  the  law  (Ezra  x.  11, 
12.  Id.)  :  but  our  Saviour  has  Emitted  the  permissfen  ci  divorce  19 
the  single  case  of  adultery.  (Matt.  v.  31,  32.)  Nor  was  this  Smiti- 
ti(Hi  unnecessary ;  for,  at  that  time  it  was  common  for  the  Jews  tt> 
dissolve  this  sacred  union  upon  very  slight  and  trivial  preteoees. 
The  Pharisees,  we  read,  came  to  our  Lca'd#  and  said  to  him,  b  it 
latfffidfor  a  tnan  to  put  away  A»  toife  for  every  eause^-^ot  aj 
thing  whatever  that  may  be  disagreeable  in  her  f  iTpon  our  Lord's 
answer  to  this  inauirv,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  repudiate 
his  wife,  except  tor  ner  violation  of  the  conjugal  honour,  the  discq)les 
(who  had  been  educated  in  Jewish  nrejudces  and  principles,)  heaiia; 
diis,  said*-j§r  the  ease  of  the  man  be  so  vfith  his  w^e^  if  he  be  not 
allowed  to  divorce  her  except  onljr  for  adultery,  itiswd  good  ts 
tnarrt^  (Matt.  xix.  10.)  Ixiis  facility  in  procuring  divorces,  and 
tfab  caprice  and  levity  among  the  Jews,  in  dissolving  the  matrioMoial 
connection,  is  confirmed  by  Josephus,  and  u^appily  verified  m  hb 
own  example  :  for  he  teDs  us  that  he  repudiated  his  wife,  thoadi  she 
was  the  mother  of  three  children,  because  he  was  not  pfeasMwUi 
her  manners.^ 

1  Josopbus  dtt  Vita  tiuu  Op.  torn.  ii.^.  39.  ed.  Havercunp. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BIRTH,   EDUCATION,   ETC.    OF  CHILDREN. 

L  Ckad4fkiL—CircuikS^  &f  the  Chad.—Il.  Privi' 

res  if  the  Fint-iamJ^IL  Jfurture  of  Children.— IV.  Power 
the  Father  wer  his  Children^ — Disposition  of  his  Ptoperty.^^ 
Adoption. 
f .  In  the  East  (as  indeed  in  Switzerland  and  some  other  parts  of 
Europe,  where  the  women  are  very  robust,)  child-birth  is  to  this  day 
an  event  of  but  litde  difficulty ;  and  mothers  were  originally  the 
only  assistionts  of  their  daughters,  as  any  further  aid  was  deemed 
unnecessary.  This  was  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  women  in  Egypt 
(Exod.  i.  19.) ;  midwives  were  employed  only  in  cases  of  extraordi- 
nary difficulty.  From  Ezek.  xvi.  4.,  it  appears  to  bsive  been  the 
custom,  to  wash  the  chOd  as  soon  as  it  was  bom,  to  rub  it  with  salt, 
and  to  wrap  it  in  swaddling  clothes.  The  birth-day  of  a  son  was  ce- 
lebrated as  a  festival,  which  was  solemnised  every  succeeding  year 
with  renewed  demonstrations  of  festivity  and  joy,  especially  those  of 
sovereign  princes.  (Gen.  xl.  20.  Jdb  i.  4.  Matt.  xiv.  6.)  The 
birth  of  a  son  or  of  a  daughter  rendered  the  mother  ceremoniaUy 
unclean  for  a  certain  period ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  she  went  into 
the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  ofiered  the  accustomed  sacrifice  of  pu- 
rification, viz.  a  Iamb  of  a  year  old,  or,  if  her  circumstances  would 
not  affi^rd  it,  two  turde  doves  and  two  young  pigeons.  (Lev.  xii. 
1 — 8.  Luk^  ii.  22.  V 

On  the  eighth  aay  after  its  birth,  the  son  was  circumcised,  by 
which  jitJb  it  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  true  God  (Gen. 
xvii.  10.  compared  with  Rom.  iv.  11.) :  on  the  nature  of  circum- 
cision, see  pp.  257 — 259.  supra.  At  the  same  time,  the  male  cluld 
received  a  name  (as  we  have  already  remarked  in  p.«259.)  :  in  many 
instances  he  received  a  name  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birdH  or 
froai  some  peculiarities  in  the  history  of  the  fiunily  to  which  he  be- 
IcMiged  (Gen.  xvi.  11.  xxv.  25,  26.  Exod.  ii.  10.  xviii.  3,  4.)  ;  and 
sometimes  the  name  had  a  prophetic  meaning.  (Isa.  vii.  H.  viii.  3. 
Hos.  i.  4.  6.  9.  Matt.  i.  21.  Luke  i.  13.  60.  63.) 

n.  The  First^om^  who  was  the  object  of  special  afiection  to  his 
parents,  was  denominated  by  way  of  eminence,  Qf^  ^if^  the  open" 
tng  of  iht  womb.  In  case  a  man  married  with  a  widow,  who  oy  a 
previous  marriage  had  become  the  mother  of  children,  the  first-bom 
as  req>ected  the  second  husband  was  the  child  that  was  eldest  by  the 
second  marriage.  Before  the  time  of  Moses,  the  father  might,  if  he 
cdiose,  transfer  the  ri^t  of  primogeniture  to  a  younger  child,  but  the 
practice  occasioned  much  contention  ((Sen.  xxv.  31,  32.),  and  a  law 
was  enacted  overruling  it.  (Deut.  xxi.  15-— 17.)  ^    * 

The  firstrbom  inherited  peculiar  rights  and  privileges.— 1.  He 
received  a  double  portion  of  the  estate.  Jacob  in  the  case  of 
Reuben,  his  firstpbonii  bestowed  his  additiooal  portion  upon  Joseph, 
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by  adopting  his  two  soas.  (Gen.  xkifi.  5^—8.  Detit  xs.  17.)  Ttis 
was  done  as  a  repriman^i,  and  a  punishment  of  bis  incestnoiis  coo- 
duet  (Gen.  XXXV.  22.) ;  but  Reubeti,  notwithstandiiig,  was  enrolled 
as  the  first-bom  in  tne  genealogical  registers.  (1  Chroo.  v.  1.)— 
2.  Thefrst-bam  wa?  the  priest  of  the  whole  family.  The  honour  of 
exercising  the  priesthood  was  Iransierredj  by  the  eommand  of  God 
oomrounicated  dirough  Moses,  from  the%ibe  of  Reuben,  hj  whom  it 
bekmged  by  right  of  primogemture,  to  that  of  Levi.  (Numb.  ui. 
12 — 18.  viii.  18.)  In  consequence  o(  this  fact,  that  God  had  tsken 
the  Levites  from  among  the  cnildren  of  Israd,  instead  of  aB  the  frst- 
bom,  to  serve  him  as  j^riests,  the  first-boro  of  the  other  tribes  were 
to  be  redeemed,  at  a  valuation  made  by  the  priest  not  exceedii^ 
five  shekels,  from  serving  God  in  that  capacity.  (Numb,  xviii.  15, 11. 
compare  with  Luke  ii.  22.  et  seq.) — 3.  The  firstrbwn  enjoyed  aa 
autbcuri^  over  those,  who  w^e  younger,  similar  to  that  possessed  bf 
a  father  (Gen.  xxv.  23.  et  seq.  2  Chron.  xxi.  3.  G^.  xxvii.  29. 
£xod.  xii.  29.),  which  wios  trfmsierred  in  the  case  of  Reuben  by  Ja- 
cob dieir  father  to  Judah.  (Gen.  xlix.  8 — 10.)  The  tribe  of  Jodab, 
accordingly,  even  before  k  gave  kings  to  tbe  Hdirews,  was  efery 
where  distbguished  from  the  other  tribes.  In  consequence  of  the 
audiority,  which  was  thus  attached  to  the  first-bom,  he  was  also  made 
the  successor  in  the  kingdom.  There  was  an  exception  to  this  iiile 
in  the  cose  of  Solomon,  who,  though  a  younger  broths,  was  made 
his  successor  by  David  at  the  a^)ecial  appointmeiit  of  God.  It  isreiy 
essy  to  see  in  view  of  these  lacts,  how  the  word,  first-bom,  came  to 
express  sometimes  a  great,  and  sometimes  tbe  highest  dignity.  ^- 
xiv.  30.  Psal.  ixxxix.  27.  Rom.  viii.  29.  Coloss.  i.  15 — 18.  tteb. 
xii.  23.  Rev.  i.  &.  11.  Job  xviii.  13.) 

III.  In  the  earliest  ages,  mothers  suckled  tlieir  offij^nng  thes^ 
selves,  and,  it  should  seem  from  various  passages  of  6crq[yture,  until 
they  were  nearly  or  quite  three  years  old  :  on  the  day  the  clnld  was 
weaned,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  feast  (2  Mace.  vii.  27.  1  Sam.  i.  ^ 
—24.  Gen«  xxi.  8.)  The  same  custom  of  feasting  obtains  in  Persa 
to  this  day.^  In  case  the  mother  died  before  the  child  was  old  enou^ 
to  be  weaned,  or  was  unable  to  rear  it  hersdf,  nurses  were  emj^yed : 
and  also  in  kler  ages  when  mtttrons  became  too  delicate  Gt  too  vcSsm 
to  perform  the  maternal  duties.  These  nurses  were  reckoned  amoog 
the  principid  members  of  the  family ;  and,  in  coosequeace  of  the 
respectable  station  whidi  they  sustained,  are  frequently  mentioned  ii 
saded  history.  See  Gen.  xxxv.  8.  2  Kings  xi.  2.  2  Oiron.  xxii.  II- 

The-  9oni  remained  tiB  the  fifth  year  in  the  care  of  tbe  womeD; 
then  they  came  mto  the  father's  hands,  and  wrere  tauught  not  ooijr 
the  arts  and  duties  of  life,  but  w^e  instnicted  in  the  Mosaic  hw, 
and  in  all  pwrts  of  ttwir  oountry^s  religk».  (Deut  vi.  20 — 25.  vii.  19. 
xi.  19.)  Those,  who  wished  to  have  them  further  instructed,  |io- 
vided  they  dii  qpt  dean  it  preferable  to  employ  private  teaders, 
sent  them  away  to  some  priest  or  Levke,  who  sometimes  ted  a 
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number  of  other  children  to  instruct.  It  appears  from  1  Sam.  i.  24^ 
— ^28.,  that  there  was  a  school  near  the  ho^  tabernacle,  dedicated  to 
the  instruction  of  youth. 

T%c  daughters  rarely  departed  from  the  apartments  appropriated 
to  the  females,  ei^cept  when  the^  went  out  with  an  urn  to  draw 
water,  which  was  the  practice  with  those,  who  belonged  to  those 
humbler  stations  of  life,  where  the  antient  simplicity  of  manners  had 
not  lost  its  prevalence.  (Exod.  ii.  16.  Gen.  xxiv.  16.  xxix.  10.  1 
Sam.  ix.  11,  12.  John  iv.  9.)  They  spent  their  time  in  learning  those 
domestic  and  other  arts,  which  are  befitting  a  woman's  situation  and 
character,  till  they  arrived  at  that  period  in  life,  when  they  were  fc 
be  sold,  or  by  a  better  fortune  giv^  away  in  marriage.  (Prov.  xxxi, 
13.  2  Sam.  xili.  7.)  The  daughters  of  those,  who  by  their  wealth 
had  been  elevated  to  high  stations  in  life,  so  far  from  going  out  to 
draw  water  in  urns,  might  be  said  to  spend  the  whole  of  their  time 
within  the  walls  of  their  palaces.  In  imitation  of  their  mothers, 
they  were  occupied  with  dressing,  with  singing,  and  with  dancing ; 
and,  if  we  may  judgairom  the  representations  of  modem  travellers, 
their  apartments  were  sometimes  the  scenes  of  vice.  (Ezek.  xxiii.l  8.) 
They  went  abroad  but  very  rarely,  as  already  intimated,  and  the 
more  rarely,  the  higher  they  were  in  point  of  rank,  but  they  received 
with  cordiality  female  visitants.  The  virtues  of  a  good  woman,  of 
one  that  is  determined,  whatever  her  station,  to  discharge  each  in- 
cumbent duty  and  to  avoid  the  frivolities  and  vices  at  which  we  have 
briefly  hinted,  are  mendoned  in  terms  of  approbation  and  praise  in 
Prov.  xxxi.  10—31. 

IV.  The  authority  to  which  a  father  was  entitled,  extended  not 
only  to  his  wife,  to  his  own  children,  and  to  his  servants  of  both 
sexes,  but  to  his  children's  children  also.  It  was  die  custom  antiently 
for  sons  newly  married  to  remain  at  their  father's  house,  unless  it  had 
been  their  fortune  to  marry  a  daughter,  who,  having  no  brothers,  was 
heiress  to  an  estate :  or  imless  by  some  trade  or  by  commerce, 
they  had  acquired  sufficient  property  to  enable  them  to  support  their 
own  family.  It  might  of  course  be  expected,  while  they  lived  in 
their  father's  house  and  were  in  a  manner  the  pensioners  on  his 
bounty,  that  he  would  exercise  his  authority  over  the  children  of  his 
sons,  as  weO  as  over  the  sons  themselves. 

If  it  be  asked,  ^*  What  the  power  of  Ae  father  was  in  such  a 
case  ?"  the  answer  is,  that  it  hadf  no  narrow  limits,  and,  whenever  he 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  measures  of  severity,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  inflict  the  extremity  of  punishment.  (Gen.  xxi.  14.  xxxviii.  24.) 
Hiis  power  was  so  restricted  by  Moses,  that  the  father,  if  he  judged 
die  son  worthy  of  death,  was  bound  to  bring  the  cause  before  a 
judge.  But  he  enacted  at  the  same  time,  £at  the  judge  should 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  the  son,  if  on  inquiry  it  could 
be  proved,  that  be  had  beaten  or  cursed  his  father  or  mother,  or 
that  he  was  a  spendthrift,  or  saucy,  or  contumacious,  and  could 
not  be  reformed.  (Exod.  xxi.  15. 17.  Ley.xx.  9.  Deut.  xxi.  18 — -21.) 
The  aiilfaori^  of  the  parents,  and  d^e  service  and  bve  due  to  them} 
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we  reoQgpiaed  in  the  oaost  ptominem  and  fimdaoaebtal  of  the  wtml 
lam  of  the  Jewish  poiitjr*  viz.  the  Ten  CommandmenU.  (Exod.  xx.  12.) 
Hie  son,  vrtio  had  acquired  propertf  ,  was  conunaiided  to  exhihit 
hb  gratitude  to  hb  parents,  not  only  by  words  and  in  feeling,  butl^ 
gUts.  (Matt.  XV.  5,  6.  Marie  vii.  11 — 13.)  The  power  of  die  bjbsi 
over  his  offipring  in  the  antient  times  was  not  only  very  great  for  die 
dme  being,  and  while  he  sojourned  with  them  in  the  land  of  the  living; 
but  he  was  allowed  abo  to  cast  his  eye  into  the  future,  and  his  pro- 
phetic curse  or  blessing,  possessed  no  fittle  efficacy.  (Gren.  xfix. 
2—2Q.) 

Ph  appears  frpm  1  Kings  xx.  1.  (maiynal  rendering)  that,  in  the 
dtsposiuoo'  of  his  eftds,  the  father  expressed  his  last  wt^es  or  will 
m  the  pites^nce  of  witnesses,  and  probably  in  the  presoice  of  the 
fiitu]^  ifeisB.  Testaments  were  not  wiitteh  until  kng  afier  tfait 
peffod.     The  Mowing  regulation:^  obtained  b  the  disposkioo  d 

'  1.  As  it  respected  tout: — ^Tbe  properqr  .or  estate  of  the  father, 
after  his  decease,  fell  into  the  possession  of  his  sons,  who  divided  it 
among  themselves  equally ;  witn  this  exception,  that  the  eldest  scm 
received  two  portions.  It  appears,  however,  from  I^ike  xv.  12. 
that  sons  might  demand  and  receive  their  portioo  of  the  ioheDCanc'e 
during  their  father's  lifetime ;  and  that  the  parent,  thou^  aware  of 
the  (Usapated  inclinations  of  the  child,  could  not  kgalfy  refuse  the 
applicati(m. 

2.  As  it  respected  the  $oni  of  concubines: — The  portioo,  widdi 
was  ^ven  to  them,  depended  ahogethw  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
fadier.  Abraham  give  presents,  to  what  amount  is  not  knmni, 
both  to  Ishmael  aiid  to  the  sons  whom  he  had  by  Keturah,  and 
sent  them  away  before  his  death.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  bad 
any  other  portion  m  the  estate :  but  Jacob  made  the  sons,  wfaom  he 
had  by  his  concubines,  heirs  as  well  as  the  others.  TGen.  xs.  6 
— ^21.  xxv.  1 — 6.  xlix.  1 — 21.)  Moses  laid  no  restrictions  upon 
the  choice  of  fathers  m  thb  respect;  and  we  sliould  infer  that  die 
sons  of  concubines  for  the  most  part  received  an  equal  share  with  die 
other  sons,  from  the  fact,  that  Jephtha,  die  son  of  a  concubine,  Gonh 
plained,  that  he  was  excluded  without  any  portion  from  his  fadier's 
hotise.    (Judg.  xi.  1 — ^7.) 

3.  As  it  respected  dai^hien : — ^The  daughters  not  onty  had  no 
pordon  in  the  estate,  but,  if  they  were  unmarried,  were  considered 
as  making  a  part  of  it,  and  were^d  by  their  brodiers  bto  matrimooj. 
In  case  mere  were  no  brothers,  or  they  all  had  died,  they  took  the 
estate  (Numb,  xxvii.  1 — 8.) :  if  any  one  died  intestate,  and  withoiA 
any  oflSqpring,  the  property  was  disposed  of  according  to  the  enact- 
ments in  Numb,  xxvii.  8—11. 

4.  As  it  respected  iervanis: — The  servants  or  the  slaves  in  a 
family  could  not  claim  any  share  in  the  estate  as  a  right,  but  the 
person,  who  made  a  will,  miriit,  if  he  chose,  make  them  Ids  heirs. 
(Ckxnp.  Gren.  xv.  3.)  Ind^d  in  scmie  instances,  those  who  had  heirs, 
-^'^cognised  as  such  by  the  law,  did  not  deem  it  unbecoming  to  be- 
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stow  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their  estates  on  faithful  and  deserving 
senrants.    (Prov.  xvii.  2.) 

5.  As  it  respected  tridows. — ^The  widow  of  the  deceased,  like  his 
daughters,  had  no  legal  right  to  a  share  in  the  estate.  The  sons, . 
however,  or  other  relations,  were  bound  to  afford  her  an  adequate 
maintenance,  unless  it  had  been  otherwise  arranged  in  the  will.  She 
sometiooes  returned  back  again  to  her  father's  house,  particularly  if 
the  support,  which  the  heirs  gave  her,  was  not  such  as  had  been 
promised,  or  was  not  sufficient.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  11.  compare  also  the 
story  of  Ruth.)  The  prophets  very  frequently,  and  undoubtedly  not 
without  cause,  exclaim  against  the  neglect  and  injustice  shown  to 
widows.  (Isa.  i.  17.  x.  2.  Jer.  vii.  6.  xxii.  3.  Ezek.  xxii.  7.  comp. 
Exod.  xxii.  22—24.  Deut.  x.  18.  xxiv.  17.) 

V.  Where  there  were  no  sons  to  inherit  property,  it  appears  from 
various  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  that  Adoption, — or  the 
taking  of  a  stranger  into  a  family,  in  order  to  makenim  a  part  of 
it,  acknowledging  him  as  a  son  and  h^r  to  the  estate — ^was  very 
generally  practised  in  the  East,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  '  Adop- 
tion, however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  elder  He- 
brews: Moses  is  silent  concerning  it  in  his  laws;  and  Jacob'^ 
adoption  of  liis  two  grandsons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Gen.  xlviii. 
1.),  is  rather  a  kind  of  substitution,  by  which  he  intended,  that 
the  two  sons  of  Joseph  should  have  each  bis  lot  in  Israel,  as  if 
they  had  been  his  own  sons.  Thy  two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh,  are  mine;  as  Reuben  and  Simeon  they  shall  be  mine*  But  as 
he  gave  no  inheritance  to  dieir  fatiier  Joseph,  tlie  effect  of  diis  adop- 
tion extended  only  to  dieir  increase  of  fortune  and  uiheritance ;  tliat 
is,  instead  of  one  part,  giving  them  (or  Joseph,  by  means  of  diem) 
two  parts.  Another  kind  of  adoption  among  the  Israelites,  consisted 
in  the  obligadon  of  a  surviving  brother  to  marry  the  widow  of  his 
brother,  who  had  died  without  children  f  Deut.  xxv.  6.  Ruth  iv.  6. 
]\Iatt.  xxii.  24.) ;  so  that  the  children  of  tnis  marriage  were  consider- 
ed as  belonging  to  the  deceased  brother,  and  went  by  his  name ;  a 
practice  more  antient  than  the  law,  as  appears  in  the  history  of 
Tamar ;  but  this  manner  of  adopting  was  not  practised  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  :  neither  was  that  kind  of  adoption  intended  b^ 
Sarah,  Leah,  and  Rachel,  when  they  gave  their  hand-maidens  to  their 
husbands.   (Gen.  xvi.  2l  xxx.  3.) 

Pharaoh^s  daughter  adopted  the  child  Moses  (Exod.  ii.  10.),  and 
Mordecai  adopted  Esther.  (Esther  ii.  7.  16.)  We  are  not  iu5- 
quainted  widi  the  ceremonies  which  were  obsen^ed  on  these  occa- 
sions, nor  how  far  the  privileges  of  adoption  extended ;  but  it  is  pre- 
sumed, that  they  were  nearly  similar  to  tl)ose  of  the  Roman  laws, 
viz.  that  adopted  children  shared  in  the  parent's  estate  with  the 
natural  children ;  tliat  they  assumed  the  name  of  the  person  who 
adopted  them,  and  became  subject  to  his  paternal  power. 

By  the  propitiation  of  our  Savioul",  and  the  communication  of  the 
merits  of  his  death,  penitent  sinners  become  the  adopted  children  of 
God.     Thus  St.  Paul  writes  (Rom.  viii.  15.),    Ye  nave  received  the 
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sjdrit  of  caption,  tcrAereiy  i«e  cry  Alba,  faAer,  We  wok  Jar  iht 

adoption  of  the  children  of  Ood,  Aod  TGal.  iv.  4,  5.)  God  sent 
forth  his  son  to  redeem  them  that  were  nnaer  the  law,  that  toe  might 
receive  the  adoption  of  sons. 

Among  the  Mohammedans  the  ceremony  of  adoption  is  perfcurmed, 
by  causing  the  adopted  to  pass  through  the  shirt  of  the  person  who 
adopts  him.  For  this  reason  to  adopt  among  the  Turks  is  expressed 
by  saying-^to  draw  any  one  through  one's  shirt ;  and  an  adopted 
son  is  called  by  them,  JUnetoglif  the  sob  of  another  life — because  he 
was  not  begotten  in  this.^  Something  like  this  is  observable 
among  the  Hebrews :  Elijah  adopted  the  prc^het  Elisha,  by  throw* 
ing  his  mantle  over  him  {I  Kings  xix.  19.);  and  when  Elijab  was 
carried  off  in  a  fiery  chariot,  his  mantle,  which  he  let  fall,  was  taken 
up  by  EKsha  his  disciple,  his  spiritual  son,  and  adopted  successor  in 
the  office  of  prophet.  (2  Kings  li.  15.) 

This  circumstance  seems  to  be  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  Moses, 
who  dressed  Eleazar  in  Aaron's  sacred  vestments,  when  that  hig^ 
priest  was  about  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers ;  indicating  there^% 
that  Eleazar  succeeded  in  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  and  was,  in 
some  sort,  adopted  to  exercise  that  dignity.  Tlie  Lord  told  Sbebna, 
the  captain  of  the  temple,  that  he  would  deprive  him  of  his  hoDoura- 
ble  station,  and  substitute  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah^  in  his  room. 
(Isaiah  xxii.  21.)  /  will  cloths  him  with  tht  bobe,  ami 
strengthen  him  with  thy  girdle,  and  I  wSl  commit  thf  government 
into  nis  hand.  St.  Paul,  m  several  places,  sajrs,  that  reiM  Chrisdaiis 
put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  that  they  put  on  ^  new  man,  in  order 
to  denote  their  adoption  as  sons  of  God.  (Rom.  xiii.  14.  Gaf.  iii. 
26,  27.)8 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  SLAVES  AND  OF  SERVANTS,  AND 
THE  CUSTOMS  RELATING  TO  THEM,  MENTIONED  OR  AL* 
LUDED   TO   IN   THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Slaves,  how  acquired. — ^Q.  Their  condition  among  Ae  Hebrews, 
— ^in.  And  among  other  Nations* — ^IV.  Of  Hk&i  Servants. — 
Customs  relating  to  themand  to  Slaves  alluded  to  in  theJS/ew  Tes- 
tament. 

I.  Slavery  is  of  very  remote  antiquity.  It  existed  before  the 
flood  (Gen.  \x.  25.) ;  and  when  Moses  gave  his  lavrs  to  the  Jews, 
finding  it  already  established,  though  he  could  not  abolish  it,  yet  he 
enacted  various  sahitary  laws  and  regulations.  The  Israelites  indeed 
might  have  Hebrew  servants  or  slaves,  as  well  as  alien-bom  persons, 
but  these  were  to  be  circumcised,  and  were  required  to  worship 
the  only  true  God  (Gen.  xvii.  13—17.),  with  the  exception  of  the 
Canaanites.  .^c. 

Slaves  were  acquired  by  various  ways,  vie.  1.  By  CiMivity,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  origin  of  slavery  (Gen.  xiv.  14. 
Deut.  XX.  14.  xxi.  10, 11.) ;  Si.  By  Uebt^  when  persons  being  poor, 
were  sold  for  payment  of  dieir  debts  (2  Kings  iv*  1.  Matt,  xvtii.  25.  )  ; 
3.  By  committing  a  Thefi,  without  the  power  of  making  restitution 
(£xod.  xxii.  2,  3.  Neh.  v.  4,  5.) ;  and  4.  By  mrth,  when 
persons  were  bom  of  married  slaves.  These  are  termed  horn  in 
the  house  (Gen.  xiv.  14.  xv.  3.  xvii.  23.  xxi.  10.),  kom/e-hom  (Jer. 
ii.  14.),  and  the  sons  or  children  of  hand^maids.  (Psal.  Ixxxvi.  16. 
cxvi.  16.) 

n.  Slaves  received  both  food  and  clodiing,  for  the  most  part  of 
the  meanest  quality,  but  whatever  property  they  acquired  belonged  to 
their  lords :  hence  they  are  said  to  be  worth  double  the  value  of  a 
hired  servant.  (Dent.  xv.  18.)  They  formed  marriages  at  the 
will  of  their  master,  but  their  children  were  slaves,  who,  thxigh  they 
eould  not  call  Urn  a  father  (Gal.  iv.  6.  Rom.  viii.  15.),  yet  they 
Were  attached  and  faidiful  to  him  as  to  a  father,  on  which  account 
the  patriarchs  tmsted  them  with  arms.  (Gen.  xiv.  14.  xxxii.  6. 
xxxiii.  1.)  If  a  married  Hebrew  sold  himself,  he  was  to  serve  for 
six  years,  and  in  the  seventh  he  was  to  go  out  free,  together  with  his 
wife  and  children :  but,  if  his  master  had  given  one  of  his  slaves 
to  him  as  a  wife,  she  was  to  remain,  with  her  children,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  his  master.  (Exod.  xxi.  2-^.)  The  duty  of  slaves  was 
to  execute  their  lord's  commands,  and  they  were  for  the  most  part 
empbyed  in  tending  catde  or  in  mral  affiiirs ;  and  though  the  lot  of 
some  of  them  was  sufficiently  hard,  yet  under  a  mild  and  humane 
master,  it  was  tolerable.  (Job  xiii«  13«)  When  the  eastern  people 
have  no  male  issue,  diey  tequently  marry  their  daughters  to  their 
slaves ;  and  the  same  practice  appears  to  have  obtained  among  the 
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Hebrews,  as  wc  read  in  1  Chron.  ii.  34,  35.  JVbtc  Sheskan  had  no 
sons  but  daughters  ;  and  Sheskan  had  a  servant  (slave),  an  E^yptiaRy 
Vfhose  name  was  Jarha  ;  and  Sheshan  gave  his  daughter  to  Jama  hs 
servant  to  wife.  In  Barbary,  Ae-  rich  people  when  childless  haw 
been  known  to  purchase  young  slaves,  to  educate  them  in  their  own 
faith,  and  sometitnes  to  adopt  them  for  their  own  children.  The 
greatest  men  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  well  known  to  have  been 
originally  slaves  brought  up  in  the  seraglk> :  and  the  Mameluke 
sovereigns  of  Egypt  were  origmally  slaves.  Thus  the  advancenoent 
of  the  Hebrew  captive  Joseph  to  be  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  of  Danie), 
another  Hebrew  slave,  to  be  chief  minister  of  state  in  Bs^ylon,  cor- 
responds with  the  modem  usages  of  the  East. 

In-order  to  mitigate  the  condition  of  slaves,  various  statutes  were 
enacted  by  Moses.  Thus,  1.  They  were  to  be  treated  with  hu- 
manity :  the  law,  in  Levit.  xxv.  39—53.,  it  is  true,  speaks  expressly 
of  slaves  who  were  of  Hebrew  descent ;  but,  as  alien-bom  slaves 
were  bgraded  into  the  Hebrew  church  by  circumcision,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  applied  to  all  slaves. — 2.  K  a  man  struck  his  ser- 
vant or  maid  with  a  rod  or  staff,  and  he  or  she  died  under  his  hand, 
he  was  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate :  if,  lK)wever,  the  slave  sor- 
vived  for  a  day  or  two,  the  master  was  to  go  unpunished,  as  no  in* 
tcntion  of  murder  could  be  presumed,  and  the  loss  of  the  slave  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  punishment.  (Exod.  xxi.  20,  21.) — 3.  A  siave, 
who  lost  an  eye  or  a  tooth  by  a  blow  from  his  or  her  master,  ac- . 
quired  his  or  her  liberty  in  consequence.  (Exod.  xx.  26, 27.) — 
4.  All  slaves  were  to  rest  from  their  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on 
the  great  festivals.  (Exod.  xx.  10.  Deut.  v.  14.) — 5.  They  were  to 
be  invited  to  certain  feasts.  (Deut.  xii.  17,  18.  xvi.  11.) — 6.  A  Blas- 
ter who  had  betrothed  a  female  slave  to  himself,  if  she  did  not  please 
him,  was  to  permit  her  to  be  redeemed,  and  was  prdiibited  from 
selling  her  to  a  strange  nation,  seeing  he  had  dealt  deceitfitlbf  uiUk 
her.  If  he  had  betrothed  her  to  his  son,  he  was  to  deal  widi  her 
after  the  manner  of  daughters.  If  he  took  another  wife,  her  food, 
raiment,  and  duty  of  marriage,  he  was  not  to  diminish.  And  if  kt 
did  not  these  three  unto  her^  th^n  she  was  to  go  out  free  unthout  manef. 
(Exod.  xxi.  7 — 11.) — 7.  Hebrew  slaves  were  to  continue  m  slaveiy 
only  till  die  year  of  jubilee,  when  they  might  return  to  liberty,  and 
their  masters  could  not  detain  them  against  their  wills.  If  they 
were  desirous  of  continuing  with  their  masters,  they  were  to  be 
brought  to  the  judges,  before  whom  they  were  to  make  a  decla- 
ration that  for  this  time  they  disclaimed  the  privilege  of  this  law  ;  and 
had  their  ears  bored  through  with  an  awl  against  the  door-pos(s  of 
th^ir  master's  housc,^  after  which  they  bad  no  longer  any  power  of 

I  Boring  of  the  ear  was  an  antient  castom  in  the  East :  it  ia  thus  referred  to>  hj 
Jarenal  : 

.  . .  Libeitinus  prior  est :  "  Pnor,'*  inquit,  ''  Ego  adamn. 
Cur  timeam,  dubitemve  locum  deiendere  ?    quamvia 
J^atus  ad  Euphratem,  molUs  quod  in  aur£  fehestba 
Argucnnt,  licet  ipse  negem."  •     Sat  i.  108— 105- 
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recoyering  their  liberty  until  the  next  year  of  jubilee,  after  forty-nine 
years.  (Exod.  xxi.  5,  6.)  This  very  significant  ceremony  implied 
that  they  were  closely  attached  to  that  house  and  family ;  and  that 
they  were  bound  to  hear,  and  punctually  to  obey,  all  their  toiaster's 
orders.— 8.  If  a  Hebrew  by  birth  was  sold  to  a  stranger  or  alien 
dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  land  of  Israel,  his  relations  were  to  re- 
deem him,  and  such  slave  was  to  make  good  the  purchase  money  if 
Kfe  were  able,  paying  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  that  re- 
mained, until  the  year  of  jubilee.  (Levit.  xxv.  47—55.)  Lastly, 
if  a  slave  of  another  nation  fled  to  the  Hebrews,  he  was  to  be  receiv- 
ed hospitably,  and  on  no  account  to  be  given  up  to  his  master.  (Deut. 
xxiii.  15,  16.) 

IIL  Although  Moses  inculcated  the  duty  of  humane  treatment 
towards  slaves,  and  enforced  his  statutes  by  various  strong  sanctions, 
yet  it  appears  from  Jer.  xxxiv.  8 — 22.  that  their  condition  was  some- 
times very  wretched.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  their 
situation  was  much  more  tolerable  among  the  Hebrews  than  among 
other  nations,  especially  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^  Nor  is  this  a 
matter  of  astonisnment :  for  the  Israelites  were  bound  to  exercise 
the  duties  of  humanity  towards  these  unhappy  persons  by  weighty 
sanctions  and  motives,  which  no  other  nation  had,  whose  slaves 
had  no  rest,  no  legal  protection,  and  who  were  subject  to  the  cruel 
caprice  of  their  masters,  whose  absolute  property  they  were,  and  at 
whose  mercy  their  lives  every  moment  lay.  For  tlie  slightest  and 
most  trivial  offences  they  were  cruelly  scourged  and  condemned  to 
hard  labour :  and  the  petty  tyrant  of  his  family,  when  exasperated 
by  any  real  or  apprehended  injury,  could  nail  them  to  a  cross,  and 
make  them  die  in  a  lingering  and  most  miserable  manner.  These 
slaves,  generally,  were  wretched  captives,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners in  unfortunate  batdes,  or  bad  fallen  into  their  enemies'  hands 
in  the  siege  of  cities.  These  miserable  captives,  antient  history  in- 
forms us,  were  either  butchered  in  cold  blood,  or  sold  by  auction 

The  freedman,  bustling  through,  replies,  **  First  come  is  still 

First  served  ;  and  I  may  claim  my  right  and  will» 

Though  born  a  slave — ('twere  bootless  to  deny 

What  these  bored  ears  betray  to  every  eye.)"  Gifford. 

Calmeti  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  fact,  quotes  a  saying  firom  Pctronius  Ar- 
biter, as  attesting  the  same  thing ;  and  another,  of  Cicero,  m  which  he  rallies  a 
LybioD  who  pretended  he  did  notliear  him. — ^  It  is  not,'  said  the  philosopher,  *  be* 
cause  your  ears  are  not  sufficiently  bored.' — Commentaire  Litteral,  sur  I'Ezode 
xxi.  6.  p.  torn.  i.  p.  501. 

1  Among  the  Romans  more  particularly,  slaves  were  held ^o  mdlis-^ftro 

mortuis—pro  quadrupedibus — ^tor  no  men — ^for  dead  men — ^for  beasts;  nay,  were 
in  a  much  worse  state  than  any  cattle  whatever.  They  had  no  head  in  the  state, 
no  name,  no  tribe,  or  register.  They  were  not  capable  of  being  injured,  nor  could 
they  take  by  purohase  or  descent ;  they  had  no  heirs,  and  could  make  no  will. 
Exclusive  of  what  was  called  their  pceulium,  whatever  they  acquired  was  their 
master's ;  they  could  neither  plead  nor  be  pleaded,  but  were  entirely  excluded  from 
all  civil  concerns ;  were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  matrimony,  and  therefore  had 
no  relief  in  case  of  adultery ;  nor  were  they  proper  objects  of  cognation  nor  affini- 
ity.  They  might  be  sold,  transferred,  or  pawned,  like  other  gpods  or  personal 
•state ;  ^r  goods  they  were,  and  as  such  they  were  esteemed.  Taylor's  Elements 
of  the  Romaa  Civil  Law,  p.  42D.  4to.  Adams*  Smnmary  of  Roinan  Antiquities, 
pp*  38|  39.  . 
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lor  shves  to  the  h^hest  bidder.  The  unhappy  pnsoiiers  thus 
boi^t  and  eDslaved,  were  sometimes  thrust  into  de^  mines,  to  be 
drudges  through  life  in  darkness  and  despair  :  sometimes  were  pern 
up  in  private  workhouses,  and  condemned  to  the  most  labonous 
and  ^K>ble  occupations :  frequently  the  toils  of  agriculture  were 
imposed  upon  them,  and  the  severest  tasks  unmercifully  exaoed 
from  them :'  most  commooly  they  were  empbyed  in  the  meuBi 
offices  and  drudgery  ot  domesdc  Ufe,  and  treated  with  the  graalest 
inhumanity.  As  the  last  insult  upon  their  wretchedness,  they  were 
branded  in  the  forehead,  and  a  note  of  etenial  disgrace  and  iofmijr 
publicly  and  indelibly  impressed  upon  diem  !  One  caonot  think  of 
this  most  contumelious  and  reproachful  ureatment  of  a  feUow-crea- 
ture  urithout  feeUng  the  acutest  pain  and  indignation.  To  the 
above-mentioned  customs  in  the  treatment  of  daves,  which  obtaaed 
among  the  antients,  there  are  several  allusions  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Thus,  St.  Paul,  in  reference  to  the  custom  of  purdasii^ 
slaves,  on  whose  heads  a  price  was  then  fixed,  just  as  upon  aoy 
other  commodity,  and  who,  when  bought,  were  the  entire  and  un- 
alienable property  of  the  purchaser,  by  a  very  beautiful  and  ex- 
pressive similitude  represents  ChristiaQS  as  the  servants  of  Christ; 
informs  diem  that  an  immense  price  had  been  paid  for  them:  ibit 
they  were  not  at  thrir  own  disposal ;  but  in  every  respect,  bodi  as 
to  body  and  mind,  were  the  sole  and  absolute  prc^rty  of  God. 
Ye  are  not  your  own :  for  ye  are  biwghi  with  a  price :  iharrfore^ 
rify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit ^  which  are  GocTs.  (I  Cor. 
vi.  20.)  So  also  again :  Ye  are  bought  ynth  apruxy  he  notyeihz 
servants  of  men.  (1  Cor.  vii.  23.)  St.  Paid  usually  styles  iiimself 
tlie  sei^vant  of  Christ;  and  in  a  passage  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
alluding  to  the  signatures  with  wliich  slaves  in  those  days  were  brand- 
ed, he  tells  them,  that  he  carried  about  with  him  plain  and  inddUe 
characters  impressed  in  his  body,  which  evinced  him  to  be  the  ser- 
vant of  his  master  Jesus.  From  henceforth  let  no  man  troMe  me^for 
I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  (Gal.  vi.  17.)  It 
was  a  doctrine  of  the  pharisaic  Jews,  that  proselytes  were  released 
from  all  antecedent,  civil,  and  even  natural  relations :  and  it  is  notiixh 

1  The  following  passage  from  Mr.  JowMt's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Medka- 
ranoan,  will  grre  an  idea  of  the  rigour  with  which  slaves  are  treated  to  thii  da^  t^ 
the  East.  The  conductor  of  a  nitre  ^torr  for  the  Pasha  of  Bgypt  havin|r  nemni 
eomuands  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  nitre  in  great  haste, — **  for  thn  pMpo* 
he  was  fouildin^  small  reservoin  and  ducts,  with  old  picked  bnoks,  gathered  froB 
ruins ;  and  winch  are  better  than  the  modern  baked  bricks.  A  great  nninber  tf 
young  persons  of  both  sexes  were  engaged  in  the  work,  carrying  burdens.  To 
crre  TiTacity  to  their  proceedings,  tkey  are  refta>«d  to  simg  ;  and  to  keep  the* 
diligent,  ther^  vere  tagk-masUrSy  standing  ol  riiUr%aiM  of  9kmA  fern  /eef,  wA 
wkqfs  in  their  ktmdsy  whieh  tkty  used  very  freely.  We  seemed  U  behoU  tk 
manners  of  the  antient  Egyptians :  Exodus  ▼."  Jowett's  Researches,  p.  1^- 
May  not  the  command  to  ting  also  explain  Psal.  cxxxrii.  3,  4.  ?  "  The  MiUentf^" 
(or  beads  uf  districts  olXoptic  Christians  in  Egypt,)  the  same  traveller  cJaewhcfC 
romarks,  "  transact  business  between  the  baahaw  and  t^  peasants.  He  femAts 
them,  if  the  pea«aiits  prove  that  they  oppress  ;  and  yet  he  requires  froaa  thea  tiat 
the  work  of  those  who  are  under  them  shaU  be  ftdfiiled.  They  strikingiv  iBuitn^ 
uie  case  of  the  officers,  placed  by  the  Egyptian  task-masters  over  the  chikb«»  « 
fi^i.*^^i^®Vl'*^^>^^^*^«>»o<^fti'tiu>^theirca8eifle^  SoeEsodv. 
^-  29."    n>id.  p.  168. 
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{m)bable  that  some  of  the  Jewish  converts  might  cany  the  same  prin- 
ciple into  the  Christian  community,  and  teach  tliat,  by  the  profession 
of  Christianity,  slaves  were  emancipated  from  their  Christian  masters. 
In  oppa»tion  to  this  false  notion,  the  same  great  apostle  requires  that 
all  wIk)  are  under  the  yoke  of  servitude  be  taught  to  yieW  due  obedi- 
ence to  their  masters,  and  animadverts  with  great  severity  upon  those 
false  teachers,  who,  fi'om  mercenary  views,  taught  a  different  doc- 
trine. (1  Tim.  vi.  1 — 10.)  Against  this  principle  of  llie  Judaising 
zealots,  St.  Paul  always  enters  his  strong  protest,  and  teaches  that  the 
profession  of  Christianity  makes  no  difference  in  the  civil  relations  of 
men.     See  1  Cor.  vii.  17 — 24. 

IV.  Though  slavery  was  tolerated,  and  its  horrors  were  midgated 
by  the  wise  and  humane  enactments  of  Moses,  yet  in  the  progress  of 
time  as  hired  servants  would  be  necessary,  various  regulations  were 
in  like  manner  made  by  him,  to  ensure  them  from  being  oppressed. 
like  slaves,  hired  labourers  were  to  partaike  of  the  rest  of  the  sabbath, 
and  also  to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  sabbatical  year :  their  hire  was 
to  be  paid  every  day  before  sun-set  (Levit.  xix.  13.  Deut.  xxiv.  14, 
15.)  :  but  what  that  hire  was  to  be,  the  Hebrew  legislator  has  not  de- 
termined, because  the  price  of  labour  must  have  varied  according  to 
circumstances.  From  the  parable  of  the  proprietor  of  a  vineyard  and 
his  labourers,  which  is  related  in  Matt.  xx.  1 — 15.,  we  learn  these 
three  particulars  concerning  the  servants  in  Judsa,  or  at  least  in  Je- 
rusalem.— ^Thal  earlv  in  the  morning  they  stood  in  the  market-place 
to  be  hired— -that  the  usual  wages  of  a  day-labourer  were  at  that 
time  a  denarius,  or  about  seven-pence  halfpenny  of  our  money^ — and 
that  the  customary  hours  of  working  were  till  six  in  the  evening. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  master  of  a  family  rose  to  hire  day-labour- 
ers to  work  in  his  vineyard.^  Having  foimd  a  number,  he  agreed  to 
pay  them  a  denarius  for  the  wages  of  the  day,  and  sent  them  into 
his  vineyard.  About  nine  o'clock  he  went  again  into  the  makket- 
PLACB,  and  found  several  others  unemployed,  whom  he  also  ordered 
into  his  vineyard,  and  promised  to  them  what  was  reasonable.  At 
twelve,  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  he  went  and  made  the  same  pro^ 
posals,  which  were  in  the  same  manner  accepted.  He  went  likewise 
about  five  o'clock,  and  found  a  number  of  men  sauntering  about  the 
market  in  idleness,  and  he  said  to  tliem,  why  do  you  consume  the 
whole  day  in  this  indolent  manner  ?  There  is  no  one  hath  thought  fit 
to  give  us  any  employment,  they  replied.   Then  go  you  into  the  vine- 

1  The  same  co^m  obtains  to  this  day  in  Pursia.  In  the  city  of  Hamadan  there 
is  a  maidan  or  square  in  front  of  a  large  mosque.  **  Here/'  says  Mr.  Moricr,  "  wo 
ob^rved  every  morning  before  the  sun  rose,  that  a  niunerons  band  of  pcasiints 
were  collected  with  spades  in  their  hands,  waitiDff,  aathey  infi>nned  us,  to  be  hired 
lor  the  day  to  work  in  the  sarrounding  fields.  Tliia  custom,  which  1  have  never 
•een  in  any  other  part  of  Asia,  forcibly  struck  me  as  a  most  happy  illustration  of 
our  8aviour*8  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  in  the  20th  cliaptor  ol* 
Matthew,  particularly,  when  pawing  by  the  same  place  laie  in  the  day,  we  still 
found  others  standing  idle,  ana  remembered  his  words,  why  stand  ye  here  all  the 
day  idle  f  as  most  applicable  to  tlieir  situation :  for,  in  putting  the  very  same 
question  to  them,  they  answered  us,  because  no  man  fuitk  hired  us**  Morier's 
Hc^ond  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  2G5. 
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3rard  among  my  other  'labourers,  and  you  sbaD  receive  what  is  josl 
In  the  evening  the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard  ordered  liis  steward  id 
call  the  workmen  together,  beginning  from  the  last  to  the  first,  to  paj 
them  their  wages,  without  any  partiality  or  distinction.  WIkb 
those,  therefore,  came,  wiio  had  been  employed  about  five  m  the 
afternoon,  they  received  a  denarius  apiece.  When  tliose,  who  bad 
been  hired  in  the  morning,  saw  them  return  with  such  great  wages, 
they  indulged  the  most  extravagant  joy,  imagining  that  their  pay 
would  vastly  exceed  that  of  the  others ;  but  how  great  was  their 
disappointment,  when  they  received  from  the  steward,  each  nua  a 
denarius !  This  supposed  injurious  treatment  caused  them  to  raise 
loud  clamours  against  the  master.  And  they  complained  to  him  d' 
his  usage  to  them,  saying,  the  last  labourers  you  hired  only  worted 
a  SINGLE  HOUR,  and  you  have  given  them  the  same  wages  as  you 
^  have  given  us  who  have  been  scorched  with  excessive  heat,  and 
sustained  the  long  and  rigorons  toil  of  the  whole  day.  He  turned 
to  one  who  appeared  the  most  petulent  of  them,  and  directied  this 
reply,  Friend,  1  do  thee  no  injustice ;  was  not  our  agreement  for  a 
doiarius  P  Take  what  justice  entides  thee  to,  without  repining,  and 
calmly  acquiesce  in  the  faithful  performance  of  our  original  agree- 
ment— a  principle  of  benevolence  disposes  me  fineely  to  bcsiov 
upon  the  last  persons  I  hired  what  equity  obliges  me  to  give  to 
you. 

It  has  been  observed  that  slaves  were  condemned  to  the  mineS; 
where  their  uncomfortable  lives  were  consumed  in  the  most  rigor- 
ous and  servile  drudgery.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these 
wretches,  bom  to  better  hopes,  ufoa  their  first  entrance  into  the:>e 
dismal  subterraneous  abodes  of  darkness  and  despair,  with  such 
doleful  prospects  before  them,  would  be  transfixed  with  the  acutest 
dbtress  and  anguish,  shed  bitter  unavailing  tears,  gnash  their  teetli 
for  their  extreme  misery,  and  fill  these  gloomy  caverns  with  piercing; 
cries  and  loud  lamentations.  Our  Lord  seems  to  allude  to  this. 
and,  considered  in  this  view,  the  imagery  is  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
expressive,  when  he  represents  the  wicked  servant  and  unfaldiful 
steward  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  into  utter  darkness,  where 
tkere  would  be  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth  !  (Matt,  viii- 
12.  xxii.  13.)  The  reader  will  be  pleased  with  the  ingenious  re- 
marks of  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Macknight  on  this  passage. 
**  In  antient  times  the  stewards  of  great  families  were  slaves  as  well 
as  the  servants  of  a  lower  class,  being  raised  to  that  trust  on  accocni 
of  their  fidelity,  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  other  good  qualities.  If  an} 
steward,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  his  brd,  behaved  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  parable,  it  was  a  plain  proof,  that  the  virtues  on  ac- 
count of  which  ne  was  raised  were  counterfeit,  and  by  consequence 
that  he  was  an  hypocrite.  Slaves  of  this  charac^ter,  among  other 
chastisements,  were  sometimes  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines. 
And  as  this  was  one  of  the  most  grievous  punishments,  when  they 
first  entered,  nothing  was  heard  among  them  but  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  on   account  of  the  intolerable   fatigue  to  which 
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they  were  subjected  in  these  hideous  caverns  without  hope  of  release. 
There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  bf  teetli."^ 

Crucifixion  was  a  servile  punishment,  and  usually  inflicted  on  the 
most  vile,  worthless,  and  abandoned  of  slaves.  In  reference  to  this 
it  is  that  St.  Paul  represents  our  Lord  taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  becoming  subject  to  death,  even  the  death  of  tlie  cross 
(Phil.  ii.  8.) ;  crucifixion  was  not  only  the  most  painful  and  excru- 
ciating, but  the  most  reproachful  and  ignominious  death  that  could  be 
sufiered.  Hence  it  is  that  the  apostle  so  higlily  extols  the  unexampled 
love  for  man  and  magnanimity  of  Jesus,  who  for  the  joy  set  before  him 
endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame  (Ueb.  xii.  2.)  and  infamy 
even  of  such  a  death.  It  was  this  exit  which  Jesus  made  that  insupe- 
rably disgusted  so  many  among  the  heathens  ;  who  could  never  pre- 
vail with  tliemselves  to  believe  that  religion  to  be  divine,  whose 
founder  had  suffered  such  an  opprobrious  and  infamous  death  from  his 
countrymen.  And  for  men  to  preach  in  the  world  a  system  of  truths 
as  a  revelation  from  the  deity,  which  were  first  delivered  to  mankind 
by  an  illiterate  and  obscure  Jew,  pretending  to  a  divine  mission  and 
character,  and  who  was  for  such  a  pretension  crucified,  appeared  to 
the  heathens  the  height  of  infatuation  and  religious  delusion.  The 
preaching  of  the  cross  Was  to  them  foolishness  (1  Cor.  i.  23.)  :  and 
the  religion  of  a  crucified  leader,  who  had  sufiered  in  the  capital  of 
Iiis  own  country  the  indignities  and  death  of  a  slave,  carried  with  it, 
in  their  estimation,  the  last  absurdity  and  folly,  and  induced  them  to 
look  upon  the  Christians,  and  the  wretched  cause  in  which  they  were 
embarked,  with  pity  and  contempt  Hence  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
oflence  of  the  cross,'  die  great  and  invincible  disgust  conceived  by 
the  men  of  those  times  against  a  religion  whose  founder  was  crucified ! 
Hence  he  speaks  of  not  being  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  from  the  cir- 
cumstance which  made  such  numbers  ashamed  of  it,  nay  of  glor}'ing 
in  the  cross*  of  Christ ;  tliough  the  consideration  of  the  ignominious 
and  servile  death  he  sufiTercd  was  the  very  obstacle  that  made  the 
heathens  stumble  at  the  very  threshold  of  Christianity,  and  filled  them 
with  insurmountable  prejudices  against  it.* 

iDr.  Macknight'i  Harmony,  p.  522.  2d.  edit.  1763. 
S  Scor^oy  rov  vrovpoo.     Galat.  V.  11. 

3  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Galat.  vi.  14. 

4  Jaho,  ArchiBoloffia  Biblica,  pp.  241 — ^246.  Michaelis's  CoxniDentaries^  vol.  il. 
pp.  155 134.  Bronuig's  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Griocarum  e  orofanis  Sacra- 
rum,  pp.  77— 86.  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144—152.'  Stosch,  Com- 
pendium ArchsBologia  OE^conomicie  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  38—46. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

DOMESTIC  CUSTOMS    AND   USAGES   OF    THE  JEWS. 

I.  Famu  ofSdutation  and  Poliieneu. — Reverence  to  Siip€»w».— H. 
Mode  of  receiving  Ch^ests  or  Visitors. — ^111.  Conversation  and 
Bathing.— IV.  Food  and  Entertainments.— V.  Mode  of  Traul 
Kngf.— Vl.  Hospitality  a  sacred  Duty  among  the  Jews. — Accowi 
of  the  Tessera  Uospitales  of  the  Oredcsanditomans. 

1.  Various  are  the  modes  of  address  and  politeness,  xAkh 
custom  has  established  in  difierent  nations.  The  Orientals  were 
verjr  exact  in  tlie  observances  of  outward  decorum :  and  we  maj 
collect  from  several  passages  m  the  CNd  and  New  Testament,  that 
their  salutations  and  expressions  of  regard  on  meeting  each  odier 
were  extremely  tedious  and  tiresome,  containing  many  minute  in- 

Jiuiries  concerning  the  person's  welfare,  and  the  welfare  of  Us 
amily  and  friends;  and,  when  they  parted^  concluding  with  manj 
reciprocal  wishes  of  happiness  and  benediction  on  each  odier. 
The  ordinary  formuls  of  salutation  wer&-^7%«  Lord  be  with  thee! 
—The  Lord  bless  thee  /—and  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord!  but  the 
most  common  salutation  was  Peace  (^that  is,  may  all  manner  d 
prosperity)  be  with  thee  !  (Ruth  ii.  4.  Judg.  xix.  20.  1  Sam.  xxv.  6. 
2  Sam.  XX.  9.  Psal.  cxxix.  8.)  In  the  latter  ages  of  the  Jewish 
polity,  much  Ume  appears  to  have  been  spent  in  the  rigid  observ- 
ance of  these  ceremonious  fcMrms,  for  which  the  modem  inhabitatDts 
of  the  East  continue  to  be  remarkable.^  When  our  Lord,  there- 
fore, in  his  commis^on  to  the  seventy,  whom  he  de^tched  into 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Judaea  to  publish  the  Gospel,  stiicdy 
ordered  them  to  salute  no  man  by  the  way?  (Luke  x.  4.)  he  designed 
only  by  this  prolubition  that  they  should  employ  tlie  utmost  ex- 
pedition; that  they  should  suffer  nothing  to  retard  and  impede 
them  in  their  progress  from  one  place  to  uiother  ;  and  should  not 
lavish  those  precious  moments,  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the 
sacred  and  arduous  duties  of  tbsir  office,  in  observing  the  irksome 
and  unmeaning  modes  of  ceremonious  intercourse.  Not  that  our 
Lord  intended  that  his  disciples  should  studiously  violate  all  com- 
mon civility  and  decency,  and  industriously  offoid  against  aB  ^ 

1  <'  Serious  and  taciturn  as  the  notires  «f  the  Eadt  oRuJhr  are,  they  grow  talk- 
alive  when  they  meet  an  acquaintasee,  and  sahite  kira.    This  enateoi  has  cone 


from  Asia  with  the  Arabs,  and  spread  over  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  A  j 
traveUer  relates  the  reciprocal  sahitations  with  which  those  are  xeoetved  who  re- 
turn with  the  caravans.  '*  People  go  a  great  way  to  meet  them  ;  ae  soon  as  thsy 
are  perceived,  the  questioning  and  salutation  begins,  and  continues  with  the  reps- 
tition  of  the  same  phrasef :  *  How  do  you  do  ?  God  be  praised  that  you  are  come 
in  peace !  God  give  you  peace  !  ilow  fares  it  with  you  ?'  The  higher  the  rank 
of  the  person  returninff  home,  the  longer  does  the  salutation  last"  See  Horoe- 
man's  Journal.  StoUborg^  History  of  Religion,  vol.  iii.  p.  183.  Burder's  Orisa- 
tal  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  436.     " 

9  Salute  no  man  by  the  way  :    Cost  k  dire,  ne  perdei  point  le  tema  en  kog  <&•- 
courg,  et  en  vaines  ceremonies  avec  les  passaas.    L'£n!ut  in  loc. 
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fules  of  courteousness  and  deconiniy  sbce  he  comnaiided  them  upon 
their  entrance  into  any  house  to  salute  ii}  (Matt.  x.  12.),  and  observe 
the  customary  form  of  cirifity  in  wishkig  it  veaet^  (Luke  x.  5.)  or 
universal  happiness.  This  injunction,  to  iomie  no  one  <m  the  road^ 
means  only  that  they  should  urge  thek  course  with  speed,  and  not 
9u£fer  dieir  attention  to  be  divert^  from  the  dudes  of  their  commis- 
sion. There  is  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  p«ralfel  to  this,  and 
which  beautifully  illustrates  it  Elisha,  despatching  his  servant  Ge- 
hazi  to  recover  the  son  of  the  Shunamite,  stric3]r  eojoins  Urn  to 
'make  all  the  expedhion  possible,  which  is  thus  expressed  :  Gird  up 
thy  loins  and  take  my  staff  in  thine  hand,  and  go  thy  way.  ff  thou 
meet  any  man^  idute  him  not,  md  tfany  sdvie  tkee,  answer  him  not 
again.  (2  Kings  iv*  29.) 

In  all  countries  these  modes  of  address  and  politeness,  though 
the  terms  are  expressive  of  the  profoundeat  respect  and  hcnnage, 
yet  through  constant  use  and  frequency  of  repetition  soon  degene- 
rate into  mere  verbal  forms  and  words  of  course,  in  which  the 
heart  has  no  share.  They  are  a  frivolous  nomeaning  formulary^ 
perpetually  uttered  without  the  mind's  ever  uinexing  any  idea  to 
them.  To  these  empty  ins^nificant  ibrms,  which  men  meehanicalty 
repeat  at  meedng  or  taking  leave  of  each  other,  there  is  a  beauttfid 
allusion  in  the  following  expression  of  our  Lord  in  tliat  corvsolatory 
discourse  which  he  delivered  to  has  apostles  when  he  saw  them  de- 
jected and  disconsolate  on  his  plainly  assuring  them  that  he  would 
soon  leave  them  and  go  to  the  Father.  My  peace  I  kave  with  you : 
My  peace  I  give  unto  you,  J>f€i  as  the  world  giveth?  give  I  unta 
you.  (John  xiv.  27.)  Since  I  must  shordy  be  taken  from  you,  I 
now  bid  you  adieu,  sincerely  wishing  you  every  happiness;  not  as 
the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you;  jDot  in  the  unmeaning  cere- 
monial manner  the  world  repeats  this  salutatbn  :  for  my  wishes  of 
peace  and  happiness  to  you  are  sincere,  and  my  blessing  and  bene- 
diction will  derive  upon  you  every  substantial  felicity.  This  Ibeds 
light  and  lustre  upon  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
imagery  which  the  genius  and  judgment  of  a  writer  ever  created. 
In  that  well-written  and  truly  sublime  Episde  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
author  informs  us  with  what  warm  anticipating  hopes  of  the  Messi- 
ah's fubire  kH^dom  those  great  and  good  men,  who  adorned  the 
annals  of  former  ages,  were  animated.    These  idl,  says  he,  died'ln 

1  And  when  ye  come  into  an  house,  salute  it.  ^^  * 

3  And  into  whatsoever  kouMB  yon  eater ^  aa^y  Feaee  he  to  thit  h&use  !  Pedpc,  kt 
tlie  Jowidi  idiom,  denoteif  happiness. 

3  Peaae  1  Uavb  wkk  you;  mv  peace  1  give  «nto  you  ;  not  as  tke  world  giveth 
give  Itmto  you :  LeX  not  your  heart  be  trouhUdj  neither  let  it  he  tfraid.  The 
words  of  the  philosopher  are  an  excellent  and  striking  paraphrase  on  this  passage 
of  Scripture.  'Oflcrtya^  hn  u^n^n^  fiVfoknv  h  Kmemf.  c  X.  Ton  see  what  a  great  and 
extensive  peiioe  the  Emperor  can  give  the  world ;  since  there  are  now  no  wars,  no 
battles,  no  assoeiition  or  robbers  or  of  pirates,  but  one  may  in  safety,  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  travel  or  sail  from  east  to  west.  But  can  the  Eniperor  five  us  peace 
from  a  fisver,  from  shipwreck,  from  fire,  from  an  earthquake,  or  from  thunder  ?  C«n 
he  from  love  ?  He  caimot !  from  sorrow .'  No !  from  envy  ?  No !  from  none  of 
these  thinM !  The  principles  only  of  philosophy  promise  and  are  able  to  secure 
us  peace  from  all  these  evils.  Arriam  Dissert.  Epist.  lib.  iii.  p.  411.  edit.  Upton.  1741. 
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faith,  they  closed  their  eyes  upon  the  wOTld,  but  they  closed  them  in 
the  transporting  assurance  that  God  would  accomplL^  his  promises. 
They  had  the  firmest  persuasion  that  the  Messiah  would  bless  ^ 
world*  By  faith  they  antedated  these  happy  tiines^  and  placed  them- 
selves, in  idea,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  fancied  Uessedness.  Th^ 
hailed  this  most  auspicious  period  :  saluted  it,  as  one  salutes  a  (neod 
whose  person  we  reci^ise,  at  a  distance.  These  all'  died  in  faith, 
died  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  God  would  accomplish  these  magnifi- 
cent promises,  though  they  themselves  had  not  enjoyed  them,  but 
'  only  had  seen  them  afar  off:  God  had  only  blessed  them  with  a  re- 
mote prospect  of  them.  They  were  therefore  persuaded  of  them, 
they  had  the  strongest  conviction  of  their  reality — they  embraced 
them — ^with  transport  saluted^  them  at  a  distance,  confessing  that  they 
were  but  .strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  but  were  all  travelb^ 
towards  a  citt  which  bad  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God! 

Respect  was  shown  to  persons  on  meeting,  by  the  salutation  of 
Peace  be  toitk  you !  and  laying  the  right  hand  upon  the  bosom  :  hit 
if  the  person  addressed  was  of  the  highest  rank,  they  bowed  to 
the  earth.  Thus  Jacob  bowed  to  the  ground  seven  tunes  until  he  came 
near  to  his  brother  Ikau.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3.)  Sometimes  they  kissed 
the  hem  of  the  person's  garment,  and  even  the  dust  on  which  he 
had  to  tread.  (Zech.  viii.  23.  Luke  viii.  44.  Acts  x.  26.  Psal. 
Ixxii.  9.)  Sometimes  persons  out  of  humility  turned  aside  liom 
the  way,  as  if  tliey  were  unworthy  to  salute  those  whom  they  met : 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  our  Saviour's  words  on  sending  out 
the  seventy  disciples  may  be  referred  to  this  custom.  (Luke  x.  4.) 
Near  relations  and  intimate  acquaintances  kissed  each  other's  hands, 
head,  neck,  beard  (which  on  such  occasions  only  could  be  touched 
without  affront),  or  shoulders.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4.  xlv.  14.  2  Sam.  xx. 
9.  Luke  XV.  20.  Acts  xx.  17.)  Whenever  the  common  people 
approached  their  prince,  or  any  person  of  supericur  rank,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  them  to  prostrate  themselves  before  them.  In  particular, 
this  homage  was  universally  paid  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia  by  those 
who  were  admitted  into  their  presence  ; — a  homage,  in  which  scune 
of  the  Greek  commanders,  possessed  of  a  truly  liberal  and  manly 
spirit,  peremptorily  refused*  to  gratify  them.  In  imitation  of  these 
proud  sovereigns,  Alexander  die  Great  exacted  a  similar  prostranon. 
Tlii^  mode  of  address  obtained  also  among  the  Jews.  When  ho- 
noured with  admittance  to  their  sovereign,  or  introduced  to  illustrious 
peisonages,  they  fell  down  at  their  feet,  and  continued  in  this  servile 
posture  till  they  were  raised.     There  occur  many  instances  of  this 

■^  Aairoffafttvoi.    The  word  always  used  in  salutatioiis.    See  Romans  zri.  paasim. 

3  y  ereor  ne  civitati  meae  sit  opprobrio,  si  quum  ex  ea  sim  profectuSy  qua&  ceteris 
gentibus  imperare  consuevarit,  potius  barbarorum  quam  ilbus  more  fungar !  C. 
Ncpos.  Conon.  p.  15:i.  The  Athenians  punished  ajperson  with  death  for  simmittin^ 
to  this  slavish  prostration.  Athenienses  autem  Timagoram  inter  officium  salata- 
tionis  Darium  rewem  more  j^entis  illius  adolatum,  capitali  sapplicio  ■Hecernat; 
UTiias  civis  humilibus  blanditiis  totias  urbis  sua  decus  Perdce  domiiiationi  sum- 
minBuragraviterferentes.  Valerius  Maximus,  Ub.  vi.  cap.  3.  p.  561.  Tonenii,  Leiilis, 
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rustoin  in  tlie  New  Testament.  The  wise  men  who  came  from  the 
East,  when  they  saw  the  child  Jesus  with  his  mother  M2iry,feU  dottm 
and  worshipped  him.  Great  numbers  of  thQse  who  approached  our 
Saviour,  feu  down  at  his  feet.  We  read  of  several  of  the  common 
people  who  prostrated  themselves  before  him  and  worshipped  him. 
Cornelius,  at  his  first  interview  with  Peter,  when  he  met  him,  fell 
dottm  before  him  and  worshipped  him,  and  remained  in  this  submis- 
sive attitude  till  Peter  took  him  up ;  saying,  Stand  up  ;  I  also  am  a 
man.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  that  Esther  fill  down  at  the 
feet  of  Ahasuerus.  These  prostrations  among  the  eastern  people 
appear  to  us  to  the  last  degree  unmanly  and  slavish  ;^  but  it  seems 
tliat  the  inhabitants  of  the  oriental  countries  have  always  used  more 
illiberal  and  humiliating  forms  of  address  and  homage  than  ever  ob- 
tained in  Europe. 

It  was  also  customary  in  those  times,  whenever  a  popular  harangue 
was  about  to  be  delivered,  and  the  people  stood  convened,  for  the 
orator,  before  he  entered  on  his  discourse,  to  stretch  forth  his  hand 
towards  the  multitude  as  a  token  of  respect  to  his  audience,  and  to 
engage  their  candid  attention.  Frequent  instances  of  this  polite  ad- 
dress of  an  orator  to  the  assembled  multitude  occur  in  the  classics. 
Id  like  manner  we  fead  that  St.  Paul,  before  he  commenced  his 
public  apology  to  tlie  multitude,  bespoke  their  respect  and  candour 
by  beckoning  with  Us  hand  to  them.  Paul  said,  ^^  I  am  a  man  who 
am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city :  and 
I  beseech  thee  suffer  me  to  speak  unto  the  people.  And  when  he 
had  given  him  license,  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs  and  beckoned  with  his 
hand  unto  the  people."  Thus  also  in  the  account  of  the  tumult 
which  happened  at  Ephesus,  when  the  whole  city  was  filled  with 
confusion,  some  clamouring  one  thing,  some  another,  and  the  mob 
which  Demetrius  had  raised  were  instigated  to  the  last  excesses  of 
violence  and  fury,  though,  as  is  usual  in  mobs,  the  majority  of  them, 
as  the  sacred  Iiistorian  tells  us,  knew  not  what  it  was  that  had  brouglu 
thera  together;  in  the  midst  of  this  confused  scene  we  read  that 
the  Jews  pushed  forward  and  placed  one  Alexander  on  an  eminence. 
He  heing  exalted  above  the  crowd,  intended  in  a  formal  harangue 
to  exculpate  the  Jews  from  any  concern  in  the  present  disturbance* 
Accordingly  he  beckoned  to  them  with  his  Aand— making  use  of  this 
respectful  customary  address  to  insure  their  favourable  regard,  before 
he  delivered  his  designed  apology.  But  this  specious  and  popular 
artifice,  it  seems,  did  not  avail  the  orator,  for  the  moment  the  mob 
understood  he  was  a  Jew,  they  pierced  the  air  with  their  confused 
cries,  repeating,  for  two  hours  together,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the 
E^phesians !" 

From  time  immemorial  it  has  also  been  the  universal  custom  in 
tlie   £a^  to  send  presents  one  to  another.     No  one  waits  upon  an 
-*  -  -  ■  -■  ■    ,  ,  ■       ■  .  . 

1  Qui  ubi  in  castra  Romana  et  prstoriom  peryenerunt,  more  adulantium,  ac- 
•epto,  credo,  ritu  ex  e&  re^ione  ex  qusl  oriundi  erant,  procubuenint.  Conveniens 
oratio  tarn  humili  adulatlom.  Livius.  lib.  zxz.  cap.  16.  torn.  3.  p.  130.  edit  Rud- 
diman* 
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eastern  prince,  or  any  person  of  distinction,  without  a  present.  Tbb 
is  a  token  of  respect  which  is  never  dispensed  with.  How  mean  and 
inconsiderable  soever  the  gift,  the  intention  of  the  giver  is  accepted. 
Plutarch  informs  us  that  a  peasant  happening  to  fall  in  the  w^  of 
Artaxerxes  the  Persian  monarch,  in  one  of  his  excursions,  htfins 
nothing  to  present  to  bis  sovereign,  according  to  the  oriental  custooo, 
the  countryman  immediately  ran  to  an  adjacent  stream,  filled  ix^  lis 
hands,  and  offered  it  to  his  prince.  The  monarch,  says  the  phfloso- 
pher,  smiled  and  graciously  received  it,  highly  pleased  with  the  good 
dispositions  this  action  manifested.^  AU  books  of  modem  travds  imo 
the  East,  Sandprs,  Thevenot,  Maundrell,  Shaw,  Pooocke,  Norden, 
Hasselquist,  Light,  Clarke,  Morier,  Ouseley,  and  others,  abound 
with  numberless  examples  of  this  universally  prevalent  custam  of 
waiting  upon  great  men  with  presents — unaccompanied  with  whicfa, 
should  a  stranger  presume  to  enter  their  houses,  it  would  be  deemed 
the  last  outrage  and  violation  of  politeness  and  respect.  It  was, 
therefore,  agreeably  to  this  oriental  practice  which  obtains  in  aB  these 
countries  to  this  day,*  that  the  wise  men,  when  tliey  entered  llie 
house  to  wtiich  the  star  had  directed  them,  and  saw  the  child  and  bis 
mother,  after  they  had  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  and  paid 
him  tlie  profoundest  homage,  as  the  evangelist  informs  as,  opened 
their  treasures,  and  testified  their  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his jpeisoo, 
by  respectfully  making  him  rich  presents,  consisting  of  gdd,  ixadDtt- 
cense,  and  myrrh. 

II.  When  any  person  visited  another,  he  stood  at  the  gate  and 
knocked,  or  called  aloud,  undl  tlie  person  on  whom  he  called  ad« 
mitted  him.  (2  Kings  v.  9 — 12.  Acts  x.  17.  xii.  13.  16.)  If  Wie 
visitor  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  dignity,  it  was  customary  to 
send  persons  of  rank,  who  were  followed  by  others  of  stiB  ^eater 
rank,  to  meet  him,  and  to  do  him  honour.  Thus  BaUtk  sent  princfs 
mare  and  more  honourable  to  meet  Balaam  (Numb.  xxii.  15.),  and 
the  same  custom  obtains  to  this  day  in  Persia.'  Visitors  if  ere  al- 
ways received  and  dismissed  with  great  respect.  On  their  arn\'al 
water  was  brought  to  wash  their  feet  and  hands  (Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix% 
2.),  after  which  the  guests  were  anointed  with  oil.  DSivid  alludes  to 
this  in  Psal.  xxiii.  5.  The  same  practice  obtained  in  our  Saviour'i 
time.  Thus  we  find  Mary  Magdalene  approaching  him  at  an  enter- 
tainment, and,  as  a  mark  of  the  higliest  respect  and  honour  she 
could  confer,  breaking  an  alabaster  vase  full  of  the  richest  perfuffie 
and  pouring  it  on  his  head.'*    Our  Lord's  vindication  to  Sinux),  of 

1  Plutorch'e  Morals,  yoI.  i.  p.  299.  edit.  Or.  Stephani. 

S  The  common  preaent  now  tnade  to  the  great  m  theee  coustries  it  a  hmm:  ii 
ass  might  formerly  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  to  this  Moaes  probably  alloiiasB 
Numb.  xvi.  15.  as  well  as  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.  3.),  particularly,  as  asiies  were  the* 
deemed  no  dishonourable  beot^  for  the  saddle.  See  Burder's  Oriental  Liieiat]iie> 
▼ol.  i.  p.  243. 

3  Moricr's  Second  Journey,  p.  129.  ^ 

4  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Otto  of  Roses,  Which  ic  the  finest 


ported  from  the  East  at  this  time,  is  eontained  in  pots  or  Yoses,  with  coTers  so  finnl? 
lut^  to  the  top,  that  it  requires  force  and  breaking  to  separate  them,  before  the 
perfume  can  be  poured  out.    Does  not  this  explain  the  action  of  Maiy  Magdakne  ? 
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die  behaviour  of  this  \voraan»  presents  us  with  a  lively  idea  of  the 
civilides  in  those  times  ordinarily  paid  to  guests  on  their  arrival,  but 
which  marks  of  friendship  and  respect  had  (it  seems)  been  neglected 
by  this  Pharisee,  at  whose  house  Jesus  Christ  then  was.  He  turned 
to  the  womanj  and  said  unto  Simon,  Seest  thou  this  woman*?  I  entered 
into  thine  house,  and  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet,  but 
she  hath  WASHED  my  feet  vnth  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the 
hairs  of  her  head.  Thou  gavest  me  7U>  kiss  :  hut  this  woman,  since  I 
came  in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  Mine  head  with  oii« 
thou  didst  not  anoint;  but  this  woman  hath  anointed  my  feet 
with  ointment.  To  this  practice  of  anointing,  Solomon  alludes 
(Prov.  xxvii.  9.)  :  and  among  the  Babylonians,  it  was  usual  to  pre- 
sent sweet  odours,  (Dan.  ii.  46.)  It  is  still  the  custom  in  Egypt, 
among  the  Arabs  and  other  nations,  thus  to  treat  their  guests,  and, 
when  they  are  about  to  depart,' to  bum  the  richest  perfumes.^  Among 
the  Asiatic  sovereigns  also,  it  is  a  common  custom  to  give  both  gar- 
ments and  money  to  ambassadors,  and  persons  of  distinction  whom 
tliey  wish  to  honour :  hence  they  keep  in  their  wardrobes  several 
hundred  changes  of  raiment  ready  for  presents  of  tliis  kind.  This 
usage  obtained  in  Egypt,  where  Joseph  gave  changes  of  raiment  to 
his  brethren,  and  to  his  brother  Benjamin  three  hundred  pieces  of 
silver,  besides  five  changes  of  raiment.  (Gen.  xlvi.  23.)  That  such 
were  given  by  way  of  reward  and  honour^  see  Judg.  xiv.  12.  19. 
Rev.  Yi.  11.  and  vii.  9.  14. 

in.  "  Convertation,  in  which  die  aatient  orientals  indulged  like 
odier  men,  in  order  to  beguile  the  time,  was  held  in  the  gate  of  the 
city.  Accordingly,  there  was  an  open  space  near  the  gate  of  die 
city,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  in  Mauritania,  which  was  fitted 
up  with  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people.  (Gen.  xix.  1. 
Psal.  Ixix.  12.)  Those,  who  were  at  leisure,  occupied  a  position  on 
these  seats,  and  either  amused  themselves  with  witnessing  those  who 
came  in  and  those  who  went  out,  and  vvith  any  trifling  occurrences, 
that  might  of!er  themselves  to  their  nouce,  or  attended  to  the  judicial 
trials,  which  were  commonly  investigated  at  public  places  of  this  kind, 
viz.  the  gate  of  the  city.  (Gen.  xix.  1.  xxxiv.  20.  Psal.  xxvi.  4,  5. 
ixix.  12.  cxxvii.  5.  Ruth  iv.  11.  Isa.  xiv.  31.) 

Intercourse  by  conversation,  though  not  very  frequent,  was  not 
so  rare  among  the  antient  orientals,  as  among  their  deceadants  of 
modern  Asia.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  fathers  drank 
wine,  while  tibe  descendants  are  obGged  to  abstain  from  it ;  and  we 
are  wdl  assured,  that  die  eSect  of  mis  exliilarating  beverage  was  to 
communicate  no  litde  vivacity  to  the  characters  of  the  antient  Asiatics, 
at  least  to  that  of  die  Hebrews.  (See  Isa.  xxx.  39.  Jer.  vii.  34.  xxx. 
19.  Amos  vi.  4,  5.)  The  antieBt  Ariatics,  among  whom  we  include 
die  Hebrews,  were  delighted  with  singing,  with  dancing,  and  with 
instruments  of  music,  rromenadiag,  so  fashionable  and  so  ^Lgeee^ 
Me  m  colder  latitudes,  was  wearisome  and  unpleasant  in  the  warm 

1  See  toTeial  instanceg  of  this  custom  in  Haoner's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  378 
—398. 
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climates  of  the  Ekist,  and  this  is  probably  one  reason  why  the  iohabi- 
taats  of  those  climates  preferred  holding  intercourse  with  one  another, 
while  sitting  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  or  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
fig-tree  and  the  vine.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6.  IVlicah.  iv.  4.)  It  is  for  the 
same  reason  also,  that  we  so  frequendy  hear  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures of  persons  sitting  down,  as  b  the  following  passage,  "  Ble^ 
is  the  man,  that  standeth  not  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  siiteik  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful,  (See  Psal.  i.  1.  evii.  32.  Ixxxix.  7.  cxi.  1.  fadr. 
2. 1.  20.  xxvi.  5.) 

The  hath  was  always  very  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Easi 
(Ruth  iii.  3.  2  Sam.  xi.  2.  2  Kings  v.  10.) ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  sor- 
prismg,  that  it  should  have  been  so,  since  it  is  not  only  coding  and 
refreshing,  but  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  deeest 
degree  of  cleanliness  in  a  climate,  where  there  is  so  much  exposure 
to  dust.  The  bath  is  frequently  visited  by  eastern  ladies,  and  may 
be  reckoned  among  their  principal  recreations.  Those  Egyptiaos, 
who  lived  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  account,  were 
in  the  habit  of  bathing  in  the  waters  of  die  Nile.  (Exod.  ii.  5.  rii. 
13 — ^25.)  It  was  one  of  the  civil  laws  of  the  Hebrews,  that  Htx^  bath 
should  be  used.  The  object  of  the  law  without  doubt  was  to  secure 
a  proper  degree  of  cleanliness  among  them.  (Lev.  xiv.  2.  xv.  I — S. 
xvii.  15,  16.  xxii.  6.  Numb.  xix.  6^  We  may,  thereibre,  consider 
it  is  as  probable,  that  public  baths,  soon  after  the  enactment  of  thi^ 
law,  were  erected  in  Palestine,  of  a  construction  similar  to  diat  of 
those,  which  are  so  frequently  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  Ea^ 

The  orientals,  when  engaged  in  ccmversation,  are  very  candid  and 
mild,  and  do  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  direcdy  to  contradict  tlie 
person,  with  whom  they  are  conversing,  although  they  may  at  the 
same  time  be  conscious,  that  he  is  telling  them  falsehoods.  The 
antient  Hebrews  in  particular  very  rarely  used  any  terms  of  reproach 
more  severe  than  those  of  .JtDB^  adversary  or  opposer,  Hp^'  ^*^' 
contemptible^  and  sometimes  73J  focl^  an  expression,  which  means 
a  wicked  man  or  an  atheist.  (Job  ii.  10*  Psal.  xiv.  1.  Isa.  xxxii.  6. 
Matt.  V.  22.  xvi.  23.)  When  any  thing  was  said,  which  w?s  not 
acceptable,  the  dissatisfied  person  replied,  it  is  enough,  "Tin,  1337  T% 
oavoutfdw.   (Deut.  iii.  26.  Luke  xxii.  38.)  *  '  ' 

The  formula  of  assent  or  affirmation  was  as  follows ;  ifo  am^ 
TnSl  p>  thou  hast  said,  or  thou  hast  righdy  said.  We  are  informed 
by  the  traveller  Aryda,  that  this  is  the  prevailing  mode  of  a  persoo*s 
expressing  his  assent  or  affirmation  to  this  day,  in  the  vicinity  of 
mount  Lebanon,  especially  where  he  does  not  wish  to  assert  anj 
thing  in  express  terms.  This  explains  the  answer  of  the  Saviour  to 
the  high  priest  Caiapbas  in  Matt  xxvi.  64.,  when  faewasa^ed 
whether  he  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  replied  ^u  b^u^^  d^ 
hast  said. 

To  spit  in  company  in  a  room,  -  which  was  covered  with  a  carpet, 
was  an  indication  of  great  rusticity  of  manners ;  but  in  case  there  was 
no  carpet,  it  was  not  accounted  a  fault  in  a  person,  provided  be  spit 
in  the  comer  of  the  room.    The  tepressions,  therefore,  in  Deuter- 
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onomy  xxv.  7—9.,  viz.  y^Qj  ^y)  she  shafl  spit  in  his  face,  are  to 
be  understood  literally,  the  more 'so  on  this  account,  because  in  other 
places,  where  spitting,  buffeting,  &c.  are  mentioned,  they  occur 
under  circumstances,  where  there  existed  a  great  excitement  of 
feeling,  and  because  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  even  greater 
rudeness  and  violence,  than  that  of  spitting  in  one's  face.  (Matt.  xxvi. 
67.  Mark  xiv.  65.  comp.  1  Kings  xxn.  24.  Isa.  Ivii.  4.  Ezek.  ii.  6. 
XXV.  6.  2  Sam.  xvi.  6,  7.)  The  orientals,  as  is  very  well  known, 
are  fond  of  taking  a  nap  at  noon,  to  which  they  are  strongly  invited 
by  the  oppressive  heat  of  their  climate.  (2  Sam.  iv.  6.  xi.  2.  Matt, 
xiii.  25.)  The  phrase,  to  cover  one's  feet,  is  used  in  certain  instances 
to  express  the  custom  of  retiring  to  rest  or  sleeping  at  this  time. 
(Judg.  iii.  24.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  4.)"^ 

IV.  The  Jews  rose  early,  about  the  datvn  of  day,  when  they  break- 
fasted. They  dined  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  supped  et  five 
in  the  afternoon.  From  this  circumstance  of  their  breakfasting  so 
early,  Dr.  Lightfoot  endeavours  to  account  for  the  language  of  the 
evangelists  John  (xix.  14.)  and  Mark  (xv.  25.)  concerning  our  Lord's 
•  crucifixion.  The  former  notices  the  time  from  the  preparation  of  the 
passover :  and  the  latter,  the  time  of  the  day.  The  preparation  be- 
gan at  the  dawn  or  cock-crowing.  From  Uiis  custom  too,  the  term 
to  riie  early  denotes  diligence,  either  in  doing  good  or  evil.  (Eccles. 
X.  16,  17.  Prov.  xxxi.  4,  5.) 

From  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history,  it  is  evident  that  the  food 
of  the  Jews  was  of  the  simplest  nature,  consisting  principally  of  milk, 
honey,  rice,  vegetables,  and  sometimes  of  locusts,  except  at  the  ap- 
pointed festivals,  or  when  they  ofiered  their  feast  offerings ;  at  these 
times  they  ate  animal  food,  of  which  they  appear  to  have  been  very 
fend.  (Numb.  xi.  4.)  The  pottage  which  Jacob  had  prepared,  and 
which  was  so  tempting  to  Esau  as  to  make  him  sell  his  binliright, 
shows  the  simplicity  of  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  patriarchs.  Isaac  in 
his  old  age  longed  for  savoury  meat,  which  was  accordingly  prepared 
for  him  (Gen.  xxvii.  4.  17.)  ;  but  this  was  an  unusual  thing.  The 
feast  with  which  Abraham  entertained  the  three  angels,  was  a  calf, 
new  cakes  baked  on  the  hearth,  together  with  butter  (ghee)  and  milk.* 
(Gen.  xviii.  6,  7.)  We  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  their  ordinary 
articles  of  food  by  the  articles  which  were  presented  to  David  on  va- 
rious occasions  by  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18.),  by  Ziba  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1.), 
and  by  Barzillai.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29.) 

The  most  useful  and  strengthening,  as  well  as  the  most  common 
article  of  food,  was  doubdess  bread.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of 
this  simple  diet  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,^  which  do  not  often  menddn 

'    I  Mr.  Upham'fl  Tnuulation  of  John's  Archeologia  Biblica,  pp.  194—196. 

S  BAilk  and  honey  were  the  chief  damties  of  the  antients,  as  they  still  are  among 
the  Arabs,  and  especially  the  Bedouins.  Hence  the  land  of  Canaan  is  described  as 
a  landfiaifoing  with  milk  and  honey.  Exod.  iii.  8. 

3  Thus,  in  Gen.  xviii.  5.  and  1  Sam.  xxriii.  S3,  we  read,  /  wUiytteh  a  morsel 
&f  B&XAD. — Gen.  xxi.  14.  Abraham  took  breaix-,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  ^ave 
it  unto  Hagar.'^QtiL,  zxzvii.  35.  Tkey^atdotonto  bat  brkad. — Gen.  zliii.  31. 
TOL.  III.  ***56 
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theflesbof  animak:  ihmgh  ±^  k  smetimes  MtadeA  m 
of  breads  or  making  a  meal,  as  in  Matt.  xv.  2.  Mark  iii.  20.  vii.  2. 
liuke  XIV.  1.  and  John  vi.  23.  Sometimes  the  ears  were  gathered 
and  the  grain  eaten,  before  the  com  was  reaped ;  som^iraes,  after  k 
had  been  threi^ed  and  dried,  it  was  eaten  withsiit  any  fiirther  pre- 
paration. This  was  caQed  parched  com.  Bat,  m  genoral,  it  mts 
ground  mto  flour,  fermoited  with  leaven  and  made  into  bread ;  dioiigb 
on  certain  occasions,  as  at  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egjrpt) 
they  baked  unkatened  bread.  (Exod.  xii.  34-^39.)  The  fi^faoest 
bread,  which  was  made  of  the  finest  fbur,  and  was  made  fndbf 
tpon  the  kearikj  they  called  cakes  (Gen.  xviii.  6.) :  the  burger  and 
coarser  sort  were  called  loaves.  (1  Sam.  xxi.  3.)  The  cakes  were 
antiendy  baked  upon  the  hearth  (Gen.  xviii.  6.) :  afterwards,  this  «» 
done  upon  the  coals,  being  probably  laid  w^  some  grate.  ^1  Kisgs 
xix.  6.)  But  the  Hcfy  Bread  was  baked  m  At  ovm.  (Levit.  i.  4.) 
The  fuel,  used  for  this  and  other  culinary  purposes,  consisted  of 
dxNms,  wood  of  all  kinds,  and  in  general,  as  their  sure  supply,  the 
dung  of  cows,  asses,  or  camels,  dried  and  cdlected  into  heap  (Lam. 
iv.  5.) :  grass  also  was  employed  Ux  the  same  purpose.  (Matt.  vi. 
28 — 30.)  The  knowledge  of  this  drcimistance  iBustrates  Ecdes. 
vii.  6.  Psal.  Iviii.  9.  Amos  iv.  11.  Zech.  iii.  2.  Isa.  vii.  4.  and 
especially  Ezek.  iv.  12.  In  order  to  show  the  extremi^  of  distress, 
to  which  the  Jews  would  be  reduced  in  the  captivity,  the  prophet 
was  to  prepare  the  most  common  provisioDS  and  to  bake  the  bread 
with  human  dung.  Nothing  could  paint  more  strongly  a  case  of  ex* 
treme  necessity  than  thb  ;  and  th^  Jews  would  so  understaad  this 
sign.* 

Their  ordinary  beverage  was  water,  which  was  drawn  ficon  the 
public  wells  and  fountains  (John  iv.  6,  7.),  and  which  was  to  be  re- 
fused to  no  one.  (John  vi.  9.  Matt.  xxv.  35.)  The  water  of  the 
Nile,  in  Egypt,  all  modem  travellers  attest,^  is  singidarly  ddicious  «5 
weU  as  extraordinarily  wholesome,  and  is  dnmk  in  very  large  quanti* 
ties ;  while  that  of  the  few  wells,  which  are  found  in  that  coimtry,  is 
not  potable,  being  both  unpleasant  and  insalubrious.  When  the  mo- 
dem inhabitants  depart  thence  for  any  time,  they  speak  of  nothing  but 
the  pleasure  they  shall  find  on  their  return,  in  drinking  the  water  of 
the  Nile.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  gives  a  peculiar 
energy  to  those  words  of  Moses,  when  he  denounced  to  PbarsMdh,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  should  be  turned  into  blood,  even  in  the  very 
filtering  vessels ;  and  that  the  Eg3rptians  should  loathe  to  drink  oftk 
water  of  the  river.  (Exod.  viii.  17 — 19.)  That  is,  they  should  bathe 
to  drink  of  that  water  which  they  used  to  prefer  to  all  the  waters  of 


Joseph  said.  Set  on  bread.— £zod.  ii.  20.     Call  kirn  thai  A«  Mcy  kat  i 

£xo<l.  xvi.  3.  IFe  did  kat  brkad  to  tkefuU.—Dmat.  ix.9.  ineUktrdidmLTwaeu^ 
nor  drink  water. -^l  Sun.  uviii.  20.  SmU  hmd  eatbv  m  brxad  M  iha  4^,  4k, 

1  Boothroyd'8  Translation  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
^  8c«  Dartiftuiarly  Behoni's  B«searches  in  Egypt,  p.  905.  ^o.  adit ;  Tanirli 
Tour  in  the  Levant,  vol.  ii.  p.  511 . ;  and  Dr.  RiduLrdfon's  Tfaveli  alou  th«  Skats 
oftheMediterraaean,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
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the  imiverse,  and  so  eagerly  to  kmg  fer,  and  shoidd  prefer  to  drink  of 
well-water,  which  in  their  country  is  so  detestable.* 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  they  drank  wme 
of  diflerent  sorts,  which  was  preserved  b  skins«  Red  wine  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  esteemed.  (Prov.  xxiii.  31.  Rev.  xiv.  20.  xix. 
3.  18.^  In  the  Sime  of  Solomon,  ^ieed  winei  were  used,  mingled 
with  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate.  (Song  viii.  4.)*  When  JudaM 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  medicated  wines  (as  we  have 
se^)  were  given  to  those  who  were  to  be  crucified,  in  order  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  pain,  and  stun  the  acuteness  of  seniBibility.^  The  strong 
drink  ^yff  (sHec^K),  mentioned  in  Levit.  x.  9.  and  many  other  pas- 
sages of  holy  writ,  means  any  kind  of  fermented  liquors,  whether  pre- 
pared from  com,  dates,  apples,  or  any  other  kind  of  fruits.  One  of 
the  four  prohibited  drhdcs  among  the  Mohammedans,  is  called  9€Jcar^ 
which  though  it  has  the  same  general  meaning  as  the  Hebrew  word, 
especially  signifies  palm  wine.^  The  patriarchs,  like  the  modem  in* 
habitants  of  the  East,  were  accustomed  to  take  their  meals  under  the 
shade  of  trees.  Thus  Abraham  stood  by  the  angeb  under  the  tree^ 
and  they  did  eat.  (Gen.  xviii.  4.)  The  antient  Hebrews  did  not  eat 
indifferently  with  aU  persons ;  they  would  have  been  polluted  and 
di^onoured  in  their  own  opmion,  by  eating  with  people  of  another 
religion,  or  of  an  odious  profession.  In  Joseph's  time,  they  neither 
ate  with  the  Eg^tians,  nor  the  EgyptiaQ3  with  them  (Gen.  xliii.  32.) ; 
nor  in  our  Saviour's  time  with  the  Samaritans  (John  iv.  9.);  and 
the  Jews  were  scandalised  at  Jesus  Christ's  eating  with  publicana 
and  ^nners.  (Matt.  ix.  11.)  As  there  were  several  sorts  of  meats, 
whose  use  was  proUbited,  they  could  not  conveniendy  eat  with 
those  -  who  partook  of  them,  fearing  some  pollution  by  touching 
them,  or  if  by  accident  any  part  of  them  should  fall  upon  them. 
The  antient  Hebrews  at  their  meAls  had  each  his  separate  table. 
When  Joseph  entertained  his  brethren  in  £gypt»  he  seated  each 
of  them  at  his  particular  table,  and  he  himself  sat  down  separately 
from  the  Egyptians  who  ate  with  him :  but  he  sent  to  his  brethren, 
out  of  the  provisions  which  were  before  him.  (Gen.  xliii.  31.  et 
seq.)     Elkanah,  Samuel's  fadier,  who  had  two  wives,  distributed 

1  Hann«r'«  ObMrvationi,  vol.  iii.  pp.  564—566.  See  also  a  Namlive  of  the 
Pattha  of  Egypt's  Expedition  to  DongoU  and  Sennaar,  \rf  an  Amerioan»  pp.  150, 
151.  (London,  1822, 8vo.)  ^     ^  ^.       ,  ^       ^  «     . 

2  Spioed  wines  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  The  celebrated  Persian  poet, 
Hafix,  speaks  of  wine—"  richly  bitter,  richly  sweet."  The  Romans  lined  their 
vessels  {amphora)  with  odorous  gums,  to  give  the  wine  a  warm  bitter  flavour : 
aad  it  is  said  that  the  Poles  and  Spaniards  adopt  a  similar  method,  in  order  to 
impart  to  thett  wines  a  favourite  relish.  (Odes  of  Plafiz,  translated  bv  Nott,  ]>.  30. 
note.)  The  juice  of  the  pomegranate  tree  is  often  employed  in  the  East,  to  give  a 
pleasant  snh-acid  flavour  to  a  variety  of  beverages :  and  where  the  laws  of  the  K»- 
ran  are  not  allowed  to  interpose,  or  their  ^ohibitions  are  disregarded,  a  delieions 
wine  is  frequently  manufactured  from  this  juice  alone.  Hanner's  Obforvations, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  145, 146. 

3  See  p.  155.  of  this  volume.  ,  _^i.  ,  «       js  . 

4  C.  B.  Michaelis,  DisserUtio  Plulologica  natnralia  quedam  et  artifielaliacomcis 
sacri  ex  Alcorano  iUustrans.  §  xii.  In  Pott's  lad  Rupeiti'<  Sylloge  Conmeata- 
tionum  Theolegicarum,  torn.  ii.  ^.  49, 50. 
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their  pcntioiis  to  them  separately.  (1  Sais.  i.  4,  5.)    In  Iknier, 

each  of  the  guests  has  his  little  table  ^part ;  and  the  master  of  the 
feaat  distributes  meat  to  each.  We  are  assured  that  this  is  still  prac- 
tised in  China ;  and  many  in  India  never  eat  out  of  the  same  ibs^ 
nor  on  the  same  table,  and  they  beUeve  they  cannot  do  m  without  sio; 
and  this,  not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  when  ^^velhng,  and  k 
foreign  lands.^ 

The  antique  manners  which  we  see  in  Homer,  we  see  likewise  m 
Scripture,  with  regard  to  eating,  drinking,  and  entertainments  5  we  fiad 
great  plenty,  but  little  delicacy ;  great  respect  and  honour  paid  to  die 
guests  by  serving  them  plentifully.  Joseph  sent  his  brother  Benjamia 
a  portion  five  times  larger  tlian  his  otlier  brethren.  Samuel  set  a 
whole  quarter  of  a  calf  before  Saul.  Tlie  women  did  not  appear  al 
table  in  entertainments  with  the  men.  This  would  have  bees  then, 
as  it  is  at  this  day  throughout  the  East,  an  indecency.  Thus  Vadai 
the  Queen  made  a  feast  for  the  women  in  the  royal  house,  tddek  be- 
longed to  Akasueras  (Estlier  i.  9.),  while  the  rersian  monarch  was 
feasting  his  nobles. 

From  1  Sam.  xvi.  11.  ^marginal  rendering)  and  Psal.  exxviii.  3. 
it  should  seem  that  the  antient  Hebrews  sat  down  round  about  a  mat 
or  bw  table,  cross-legged,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  still  practised  in 
the  East :  afterwardsrhowever,  they  imitated  the  Persians  and  Cbal- 
dsans,  who  reclined  on  table-beds  while  eating ;  some  traces  of  whicb 
are  observable  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (xxiii.  1.),  in  Amos  (vi.  4. 7.), 
Ezekiel  (xxiii.  47.),  and  Tobit  (ii.  4.) ;  but  this  practice  was  not  ge- 
neral. We  see  expressions  in  the  sacred  authors  of  those  times, 
which  prove,  that  they  also  sat  at  table.  At  Ahasuerus's  banquet 
(Esth.  i.  6.),  the  company  lay  on  beds,  and  at  that  wfaicb  Esther 
gave  the  king  and  Haman.  (Estl).  vii.  8.)  Our  Saviour  in  like  man- 
ner reclined  at  table,  (as  already  described  in  pp.  387,  388.),  wheo 
Mary  JMagdalen  anointed  his  feet  with  perfume  (Man.  xxvi.  7.),  and 
when  John,  at  the  last  supper,  rested  bis  head  on  his  bosom.  (John 
xiii.  25.)  When  the  food  is  of  a  liquid  nature,  the  Arabs  and  other 
people  of  the  East,  break  their  bread  or  cakes  into  litde  pieces  (>|A)|wa, 
or  9ops\  dipping  their  hands  and  their  morsels  therein,  as  the  larzei- 
ites  dia  in  tne  time  of  Ruth  and  Boaz  (Ruth  ii.  14.),  and  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  (Matt.  xxvi.  23.  John  xiii.  26.f 

The  modern  Jews,  before  they  sit  down  to  table,  alter  the  example 
of  their  ancestors,  carefully  wash  their  hands.  They  speak  of  the 
ceremony  as  being  essential  and  obligatory.  After  meals  they  wash 
them  again.  When  tliey  sit  down  to  table,  the  master  of  the  house, 
or  chief  person  in  the  company,  taking  bread,  breaks  it,  but  does  not 
divide  it;  then  putting  his  hand  on  it,  he  recites  this  blessing  ;  Blessed 
be  ihouy  O  Lord  our  God,  the  king  of  the  worlds  who  producest  the 
bread  of  the  earth.     Those  present  answer,  ^men.     Having  distribi^* 

ed  the  bread  among  the  guests,  he  takes  the  vessel  of  the  wine  in  Iris 

'        ■■         ■  »■ 

iA  ®*o  ®*'^Ples  in  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  HindcNM,  Tol/ii-F- 
a  „*^«"*"'^«t'  Notes  sur  le  voyage  des  deux  Arabes  k  la  Chine,  pp.  123, 124. 
»  Shaw'8  TravLls,  vol  i.  p.  418.    Sdileuraer*s  Lexicon,  toe*  xi^fun. 
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right  hand,  saying,  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  Idng  of  the 
vforld,  who  hast  produced  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  They  then  repeat 
the  23d  Psalm.^  They  take  care,  tjiat  after  meals  there  shall  be  a 
piece  of  bread  remaining  on  the  table ;  the  master  of  the  house  orders 
a  glass  to  be  washed,  fills  it  with  wine,  and  elevatmg  it,  says,  Let  us 
bless  him  of  whose  benefits  we  have  been  partaking ;  the  rest  answer. 
Blessed  be  he,  who  has  heaped  his  favours  on  us,  and  by  his  good- 
ness has  now  fed  us.  Then  he  recites  a  pretty  long  prayer, 
wherein  he  thanks  God  for  his  many  benefits  vouchsafed  to  Israel : 
beseeches  him  to  pihr  Jerusalem  and  bis  temple,  to  restore  the  throne 
of  David,  to  send  Elias  and  the  Messiah,  to  deliver  them  out  of 
their  long  captivity.  All  present  answer.  Amen.  They  recite  Psal.. 
xxxiv.  9,  10. ;  and  then  after  passing  the  glass  with  the  little  wine  in 
it  round  to  those  present,  h^  drinks  what  is  left,  and  the  table  is 
cleared.  t 

V.  VOien  persons  journeyed,  ihey  provided  themselves  with  every 
necessary,  as* there  were  no  inns  for  the  reception  of  travellers. 
Women  and  rich  men  frequendy  travelled  on  asses  or  camels,  which 
carried  not  only  their  merchandise,  but  also  their  household  goods 
and  chattels.  And  it  appears  that  the  Jews  often  travelled  in  cara- 
vans or  companies  (as  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  do  to  this  day), 
especially  when  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  Annual 
festivals.  The  Pscums  of  ascensions,  or  of  degrees  as  they  are  com- 
monly entitled  (cxx. — cxxxiv.),  are  supposed  to  have  received  this 
appellation  from  the  circumstance  of  dieir  being  sung  by  the  more 
devout  Jews,  when  they  were  ascending  or  traveUing  up  to  the  Holy- 
city  on  these  occasions.  The  company,  among  which  Joseph  aiad 
Mary  supposed  Jesus  to  have  been  on  their  return  from  the  passover, 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old  (Luke  ii.  42 — 44.),  was  one  of  these 
caravans.^ 

VI.  In  the  East,  antiently,  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  there  were, 
no  inns,  in  which  the  traveller  could  meet  with  refreshment.  Shade 
from  the  sun,  and  protection  from  the  plunderers  of  the  night,  is  all 
that  the  caravansaries  afford.  Hence  hospitality  was  deemed  a  sacred 
duty  incumbent  upon  ever}'  one.  The  sacred  writings  exhibit  several 
instances  of  hospitality  exercised  by  tlie  patriarchs,  and  the  writings 
of  modem  travellers  show  diat  similar  hospitality  still  exists  in  the 
East.^  Abraham  received  three  angels,  invited  them,  served  them 
himself,  and  stood  in  their  presence ;  Sarah  his  wife  took  care  of  the 
kitchen,  and  baked  bread  for  his  guests.  (Gen.  xviii.  2,  3.  &c.) 
Lot  waited  at  the  city-gate  to  receive  guests.  (Gen.  xix.  1.)  When 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  meant  to  insult  his  guests,  he  went  out,  he 
spoke  to  them,  he  exposed  himself  to  their  fury,  and  offered  rather 

1  See  Buxtorrs  Synag.  and  Loo  of  Modena,  part  ii.  c.  10. 

S  See  the  yarious  passageB  of  Hanner's  Obseryations,  referred  to  in  his  Index, 
article  Caravans.  Ward's  History  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  U.  p.  338.  Fragments 
aapplementary  to  Calmet,  No.  I. 

3  See  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  p.  83. ;   and  Mr.  Belzoni's  Researches  in  •* 
E«ypt>  P  61. 
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to  give  up  his  omi  daugbttrs  to  their  brutftfit)r,  than  hk  guesto.  (Gea. 
xiiu  1,  2f  3.)  The  same  is  observable  in  the  old  man  of  Gibeah, 
who  had  reeeived  the  young  Levite^  and  his  wife.  (Judg.  xix.  16, 
17.)  St.  Paul  (Heb.  xiii.  2.)  uses  Abraham's  and  Lot's  example  te 
encourage  the  faithful  to  the  exercise  of  hospitality,  sayii^,  that  ibej 
who  have  practised  it,  have  merited  the  honour  c^  receiving  aqgds 
under  the  fbnn  of  men.  The  primitive  Christians  made  one  pond* 
ml  part  of  their  du^  to  consist  in  the  exercise  of  diis  virtue.  Oar 
Saviour  teUs  his  aposdes,  that  whoever  received  them,  reeeived  bin 
himself;  and  that  whosoever  should  give  them  even  a  glass  c^  w^^, 
should  not  lose  hb  reward.  ^Matt.  xxv.  41.  45.)  At  the  daqr  of 
jpdgmoDt,  be  will  say  to  the  wicked.  Depart  ye  cursed^  mio  everted' 
ingfire:  I  was  a  stranger^  and  ye  received  me  not  ;• . . .  inasmudi  st 
ye  have  not  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  Aaee  Twt  dtme  k  mto 
me.  St  Peter  (I  Ep.  iv.  9.)  requires  the  faithful  to  use  ho^Mtai^tD 
their  brethren  without  murmuring  and  complaint.  Sl  Paul  in  several  of 
bis  Episdes  recommends  hospitality.  But  be  recommends  it  paitKu- 
kriy  to  bbhops.  (1  Tmi.  iji.  2.  Tit.  i.  8.)  The  primitive  Chrisdaas 
were  so  ready  in  the  dischai^e  of  this  duty,  that  the  very  heatbeos 
adimred  them  for  it.  They  were  hospitable  to  ail  strai^rs,  but 
especially  to  those  of  the  same  faith  and  communion.  Reliefers 
scarcely  ever  travelled  without  letters  of  communion,  which  tesdfied 
the  puriQr  of  their  faith :  and  this  procured  them  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion wherever  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  known.  Cahnet  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  two  last  Episdes  of  St.  John  may  be  such  Idad  of 
letters  of  communion  and  reonnmendation,  as  were  ^ven  to  Cbris^ 
taps  who  travelled. 

Instances  of  hospitality  among  the  early  Greeks,  diouBd  in  the 
writings  of  Hcrnier,  whose  delineations  of  mamiers  and  customs  re- 
flect so  much  light  on  the  'Old  Testament,  especiaUy  on  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and  that  antient  hospitality,  which  the  Greeks  coo^dered  as 
so  sacred  and  inviolable,  is  still  partially  preserved.  When  ibe 
traveller  makes  a  second  tour  through  the  oowBitry,  he  can  hardij 
do  any  thing  more  ofiensive  to  the  person  by  whom  he  was  eater- 
tained  in  his  first  journey,  than  by  not  again  having  recourse  to  the 
kindness  of  his  former  host.  Travelling  would  indeed  be  impractica* 
ble  in  Greece,  if  it  were  not  facilitated  by  this  noble  sentimaat;  far 
the  Protoeeroi  are  not  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  ^ 
miserable  Khans  or  Karavanserais,  are  generally  constructed  only  is 
towns  or  on  highways. 

Travelling,  in  the  ^eater  part  of  Greece,  seems  to  have  beeo, 
antiently  at  least,  as  difficult  as  it  is  at  the  present  day :  and  diit 
circuml^tance  gave  rise  to  the  laws  of  hospitality.*  This  reciprocil 
hospitality  became  hereditary  in  families ;  and  die  friendship  wladi 
was  thus  contracted,  was  not  less  binding  than  the  ties  of  affinity, 
or  of  blood.  Those  between  whom  a  regard  had  been  cemented 
by  the  intercourse  of  hoepitali^,  were  provided  with  some  pardco- 
lar  mark,  which,  being  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  estabiisbed 
a  friendship  and  alliance  between  the  families,  for  several  genen- 
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nous.  This  mark  vms  the  tfv^fiokw  fevixw  of  tbe  Greeks,  and  the 
te9$era  hospUalis  of  the  Latins.  The  tfvfu^oXvv  was  sometimes  an 
astragal,^  probably  of  lead,  which,  being  cut  in  halves,^  one  half 
was  kept  by  tiie  host,  and  the  other  by  the  person  whom  he  had  en^ 
tertaineid.  On  future  occa^ons  they  or  their  descendants,  by  whom 
the  symbol  was  recognised,  gave  or  received  hospitaVty  on  comparing 
the  two  tallies.  Mr.  Dodwell  found  some  half  astragals  of  lead  in 
Greece,  which  had  probably  served  for  this  purpose.^ 

The  antient  Romans  divided  a  tessera  lengthwise,  into  two  equal 
parts,  as  signs  of  hospitality,  upon  each  of  which  one  of  the  parties 
wrote  his  name,  and  mterchanged  it  with  the  other.  The  produc- 
tion of  this,  when  they  travelled,  gave  a  mutual  claim  to  the  con« 
tracting  parties  and  their  descendants,  for  reception  and  kind  treat- 
ment at  each  others'  houses,  as  occasion  offered.  These  iesserm 
were  sometimes  of  stone,  shaped  io  the  form  of  an  oblong  square : 
and  to  them  some  critics  have  supposed  that  an  allusion  is  intended  in 
Rev.  ii.  17.  where  it  is  said.  To  him  that  overcometh,  will  I  give  a 
vfkiie  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man  know^ 
ethf  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.  (Compare,  however,  p.  113.  supra.) 
In  this  passage,  the  venerable  translators  of  our  authorised  version, 
by  rendering  it  a  white  stone,  seem  to  have  confounded  it  with  the 
calculus  or  small  globular  stone,  which  was  commonly  used  for  bal- 
k>aing,  and  on  some  other  occasions.  The .  original  words  are 
4/11^  X£vkov,  which  do  not  specify  either  the  matter  or  the  form,  but 
only  the  use  of  it.  By  this  allusion,  therefore,  the  promise  made 
to  tbe  church  at  Pergamos  seems  to  be  to  this  purpose  : — ^That  tlie 
fiiithful  among  them  should  hereafter  be  acknowledged  by  Christ, 
and  recehred  into  a  state  of  favour  and  perpetual  friendship      And 

1  The  aaingnl  was  a  bone  of  the  hinder  ieet  of  cloven-iboted  animals.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  b.  xi.  c.  45,  46. 

9  Jaoobi  Nicholai  Loensis  BffiaceU.  Epiphill.  p.  iv.  c.  19.  Samueli^  Petiti  Mis- 
cell,  b.  ii.  c.  i.  Note  on  v.  613.  Earipid.  Medea,  ^twis  n  n/iwup  nnfioX'f  oi  ipwrnn 
9*  n. 

S  Mr.  DodweU's  Classical  Tout  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  519.  Plautns,  in  his  play 
called  Penolos,  (act  5.  to.  2.)  represents  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  as  retaining  « 
symbol  of  hospitahty  reciprocally  with  Antidamas  of  Calydon;  but  Antidamas  J)e- 
ing  dead,  he  Mdresseshimself  to  his  son  Agorastocles,  and  says : — 


-"  Si  ita  est,  tesseram 


Conferre,  si  vis,  hospitaler — eccam  attuli." 
Agonilocles  answers : — 

V  Agedum  hoe  ostende,  est  par  probei  Qun  habeo  domora.'* 
To  which  Hanno : — 

^  O  mi  hospes,  salre  maHani,  nam  mihi  tuus  pater 
Pftter  tnus  ergo  hospes  Antidamas  fiiit ; 
HeBC  mihi  ho^italis  tessera,  cum  illo  fuit." 
Aforast4)cle8  proceeds  >^ 

**  Ergo  hie  apod  me  hospitian\  tibi  prebebitor." 
"  If  this  be  the  case,  here  is  the  tally  of  hospitality,  which  I  have  brooght ;  com- 
pare it  if  you  pIease.---Show  it  me ;  it  is  indeed  the  tally  to  that  which  I  hare  at 
home;— My  dear  host,  you  are  heartily  welcome ;  ibr  your  ftther  Antidamas  was 
my  host ;  this  was  the  token  of  hospitality  between  him  and  me ;  and  you  shall 
dierefi)re  be  kindly  leceived  in  my  house."    Ibid.  p.  520. 
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to  thb  sense  the  kXkawmg  wards  v&y  wdl  agree,  which  desciibe 
this  stone  or  tessera^  as  having  in  it  a  new  name  writteny  which  no  mm 
hunoeth,  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.  For,  as  the  name  in  the  Romao 
tessera  was  not  that  of  the  person  who  wrote  it,  but  of  his  friend  who 
possessed  it,  so  it  was  only  known  to  the  possessor,  who  doubdess 
kept  it  both  privately  and  with  great  care,  that  no  other  person  m^ 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  which  was  designed  only  for  himself  and 
his  family.* 

I  Ward's  Dissertation!  upon  several  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  pp.  22!^- 
282.    London,  1759.  8to. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ON   THE   OCCUPATIONS,    ARTS,    AND   SCIENCES    OF    TH? 
HEBREWS. 

SECTION  I. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  BORTIGULTURE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I.  Agriculture  of  the  Jem. — IT.  Manures  kno%on  and  used  by  them. 
—11?.  Their  mode  ofploughij^,  sowing^  and  reaping. — IV.  li- 
ferent ways  of  threshing  out  Com. — V.  Vineyards^  and  the  Ctdr 
tare  of  the  Viv^  and  Ulive. — Gardens.  I 

I.  JUD^A  was  emineotly  aa  agricultural  c(Witry ;  and  all  the 
M3:iaic  statutes  were  admirably  calculated  to  encourage  agriculture  as 
the  chi«f  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  also  to  preserve  the 
Jews  detached  from  the  surrounding  idolatrous  nations.  After  they 
had  acquired  possession  of  the  promised  land,  the  Jews  applied  themr 
selves  whottyr  to  agriculture  and  the  tending  of  cattle,  iollowing  the 
example  of  their  ancestors,  the  patriarchs,  who  (like  the  Arabs,  Be- 
douins, Turcomans,  and  numerous  tribes  of  eastern  Asia^ )  were  gene- 
rally husbandmen- and  shepherds,  and  whose  chief  riches  consisted  in 
catde,  slaves,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Adam  brought  up  his  twp 
sons  to  husbandry,  Cain  to  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  and  Abel  to  the 
feeding  of  sheqf.  (Gen.  iv.  2.)  Jabal  was  a  grazier  of  cattle,  of 
wliom  It  is  said,  that  Ae  moos  the  father  of  such  as  dweU  in  tents,  fver^ 
20.),  that  is,  he  travelled  with  his  cattle  from  place  to  place,  ana  for 
that  end  invented  the  use  of  tents,  which  he  carried  with  him  for  shel* 
ter.  Abraham  and  Lot  must  have  had  vast  herds  of  cattle,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  separate  because  the  land  could  not  contain  them 
(Gen.  xiii.  6.) ;  and  strifes  between  the  different  villagers  and  herds- 
men of  Syria  still  exist,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  those  patriarchs.^ 
Jacob  also  must  have  had  a  great  number,  since  he  could  afford  a 
present  to  bis  brother  Esau  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  head  of  cat- 
de.  (Cren.  xxxii.  IS--*]  7.)^  It  was  their  great  flocks  of  cattle  which 
■■■  ■  ■        ■  -         ....  ■«—-.,. ..- .       .,  -    ..  I 

1  Richardaon'fl  Travels  along  Ifae  Mediterraneaii,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

9  The  followio;  deaeripUoo  of  the  removal  of  ao  Arab  horde  will  afford  the 
reader  a  lively  id^  ofts^e  primitive  mazmerc  of  the  patriarchy  **  It  waa  entertain- 
ing enough  to  %ee  4he  horde  of  Arabs  decamp,  as  nothing  could  be  more  regular. 
First  went  the  she^  and  goatherds,  each  with  their  flocks  in  divisions,  according 
•s  the  chief  of  each  fuauj  directed  ;  then  followed  the  camels  and^aifses,  loadoia 
with  the  tents,  furnil^e,  and  kitchen ntensils ;  these  were  followed  by  the  old  men,, 
women,  bojrs,  and  girls,  on  foot.  The  children  that  cannot  walk  are  carried  on  the 
hacks  KA  the  young  women,  or  the  boys  and  girls ;  and  the  smallest  of  the  bmhe 
and  kids' are  carried  under  the  arms  of  the  children.  To  each  tent^long  maqy 
dogs,  anions  which  are  some  greyhounds ;  some  tents  have  from  ten  to  fourteen 
4ags,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  men,  women  and  children,  belonging  to  it.  The 
prooession  ia  closed  by  the  ehief  of  the  tribe,  whom  U«y  ^  l&mr  and  Father 
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made  them  in  those  primhiye  times  put  such  a  price  upon  vdk 
These  were  possessions  of  inestund>le  value  m  a  countiy  when  it 
seldom  rained,  and  where  there  were  but  few  rivers  or  brooks,  asd 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  read  of  so  many  contests  about  then. 
In  succeeding  ages  we  find,  that  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  mea 
did  not  disdam  to  follow  husbandry,  however  mean  that  oecupatjon  b 
now  accounted.^  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Isradites,  was  a 
shei^erd.  Sharogar  was  taken  firom  the  herd  to  be  a  judge  in  Israel, 
and  Gideon  firom  his  threshing  floor  (Judg.  vi.  llj,  as  were  Jair 
and  Jephthah  firom  the  keeping  of  sheep.  When  Saul  received  the 
news  ot  the  danger  to  which  the  city  of  Jabesh-^tead  was  exposed, 
he  was  coming  alter  the  herd  out  of  the  field,  notwithstanding  be  was 
a  king.  (1  Sara.  xi.  5.)  And  king  David,  from  ftediw  the  aea 
^eat  iffith  young,  was  brovgfu  to  feed  Jacob  Ms  people  and  hrad  ku 
inheritance.  (PsdI.  bcxviii.  71.)  King  Uzziah  is  said  to  be  a  lover 
of  husbandry  (2  phron.  xxvi.  10.) ;  and  some  of  the  prophets  were 
called  froni  that  employment  to  the  prophetic  digmty,  as  iCIidia  was 
from  the  plough  (1  Kings  xix.  19.),  and  Amos  firom  being  a  herds- 
man. But  the  tending  of  the  flocks  was  not  confined  to  the  men  ^  k 
the  primitive  ages,  rich  and  noble  women  were  accustomed  to  keep 
sheep,  and  to  draw  water,  as  well  as  those  of  inferior  quahty.  Tlnis^ 
Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  Abraham's  brother,  ctoried  a 

!>itcher,  and  drew  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  15.  19.),  as  die  women  of  Pa- 
estine  still  generally  do ;  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  Laban,  kept  her 
father's  sheep  (Gen.  xxix.  9.) ;  and  Zipporali,  with  her  six  sisters, 
had  the  care  of  their  father  Jethro's  flocks,  vAo  was  a  paoce  or 

(emir  means  princo),  mounted  on  the  very  best  horse,  and  tnrroonded  by  tiie 
neoda  of  each  family,  all  on  horses,  witli  many  servants  on  foot.  Between  eaek 
ftmily  is  a  division  or  space  of  one  hundred  ^arda,  or  more  when  they  migrate  ; 
and  such  great  regularity  is  observed,  tliat  neither  camels,  asses,  sheep,  nor  dogs, 
mix,  but  each  keeps  to  the  division  to  which  it  belongs,  without  the  least  trourae. 
They  had  been  here  eight  days,  and  were  going  four  hours'  jouiBey  to  the  noit^ 
west,  to  another  spring  of  water.  This  tribe  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  lad 
fifly  men,  women,  and  children.  Their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  about  fire 
thousand,  besides  a  great  number  of  camels;  horses,  and  asses.  Horse*  and  gref- 
hounds  they  breed  and  train  up  for  sale  :  they  neither  kill  nor  sell  their  ewe  lania 
At  set  times  a  chapter  in  the  Koran  is  read  by  the  chief  of  each  family,  either  in  or 
near  each  tent,  the  whole  family  beine  gathered  round,  and  very  attentire.'*  Tu- 
sous's  Travels  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  pp.  109, 110.  London,  180B.  4to. 

1  Honourable  as  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  was  among  the  Hebrews,  it  was«i 
abomination  to  the  Eguptiana  (Gen.  xlvi.  34.)  at  the  time  when  Jacob  and  his  eli^ 
dren  went  down  into  l!«gypt. — ^From  the  fragments  of  the  antient  historian  Haw> 
tho,  preserved  in  Joscphus  and  Africanus,  it  appears,  thxt  that  country  had  been  ■- 
vadcd  by  a  colony  of  Nomfides  or  Shepherds,  dosccnded  from  Cosh,  who  wtaWirih- 
ed  themselves  there,  and  had  a  succession  of  kings.  After  piany  wars  betmtn 
thorn  and  the  Egyptians,  in  which  some  of  their  principal  cities  Vere  burni  nrf 
peat  cruelUes  were  committed,  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  coonliyi 
bfit  not  til]  tliey  had  been  in  possession  of  it  for  a  period  of  nine  hundred  ynn 
1  his  alone  was  sufficient  to  render  shepherda  odious  to  th%£gyptiana :  but  thqr 
were  still  more  obnoxious,  because  they  killed  and  ate  those  anmials,  partieuku^ 
the  sheep  and  the  ox,  which  were  accounted  mart  aaered  among  them.  See  BiX" 
ant  8  Analysis  of  Antient  Mythology,  vol.  vi.  pp.  193— Sll.  8vo.  edit 
tK  u  ™  *?<^*o''«  address  to  his  horses,  it  appears  that  his  wife,  Andrwatehl, 
ietf  ^  IlLf ''"-®^1 '  ^'^^  "''^  *^"^  *^  beneath  her  dSgnity  to  feed  those  anisMk  h«- 
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(which  in  tliofse  times*  was  an  honour  scucely  inferbr)  a. priest  of  Mi- 
dian.    (Exod.  ii.  16.) 

The  fixing  of  every  one's  inheritance  in  the  family  to  which  it  had 
been  appfropriated  in  the  first  division  of  Canaani  was  doubtless  oae 
great  reason,  which  mad^  tlie  Jews  chiefly  follow  husbandry  and  im- 
prove their  estates  :  for  though  an  inlieritance  might  have  been  alien- 
ated for  a  time,  it  returned  always  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  Their  bet- 
ing prohibited  also  to  take  any  interest  from  their  brethren  for  the  use 
of  money,  and  the  suict  injunctions  laid  upon  tliem  by  Jehovah,  with 
respect  to  their  dealings  and  commerce  with  foreigners,  deprived 
than  so  much .  of  the  ordinary  advantages  thence  arising,  that 'they 
were  in  a  manner  obliged  to  procure  their  living  from  tlie  fruits  and 
produce  of  the  earth,  the  improvement  of  which  constituted  «their 
diief  care. 

U.  Although  the  Scriptures  do  not  furnish  us  with  any  details 
respecting  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Judea,  yet  we  may  collect  from 
various  passages  many  interesting  hints  that  will  enable  us  to  foi'm  a 
tol^aUy  correct  idea  of  the  high  state  of  its  cultivation.  From  the 
parable  of  the  vineyard  let  forth  to  husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi.  33,  34.) 
we  learn  that  rents  of  land  were  paid  by  a  part  of  the  produce ;  a 
mode  of  payment  formerly  practised  by  die  Romans,^  which  antiendy 
obtained  in  this  country,^  and  which  is  stiU  practised  by  the  Italians.^ 

The  soil  of  Palestine  is  very  fruitful,  if  the  dews,  and  vernal. and 
autumnal  rains  are  not  withheld  :  but  the  Hebrews  notwithstanding  • 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  endeavoured  to  increase  its  fertility  in 
various  ways.  With  tlie  use  of  manures,  the  Jews  were  unques- 
tkxaaUy  acquainted.  Dove's  dung  (2  Kings  vi.  25.)  appears  to 
have  been  very  highly  valued  by  tlie  Jews,  as  to  this  day  it  is  by  the 
Persians.^  Salt,  either  by  itself,  or  mixed  in  the  dunghill  in 
order  to  promote  putrefaction,  is  specially  mentioned  as  one  article 
of  manure  (Matt.  v.  13.  Luke  xiv.  34,  35.)  :  and  as  the  river  Jordan 
annually  overflowed  its  banks,  the  mud  deposited  when  its  waters 
subsided,  must  have  s^red  as  a  valuable  irrigation  and  top-dressing, 
particularly  to  the  pasture  lands.  It  is  probable  that,  after  the 
waters  had  thus  subsided,  seed  was  sown  on  the  wet  soft  grotmd ; 
in  aUusion  to  which  Solomon  says.  Cast  thy  bread  (com  or  seed) 

1  See  Plin.  Epist.  Ub.  ix.  £p.  37.    Horat.  Epist.  lib.  i.  £p.  14.  42. 

9  The  Boldon  Book^  a  survev  of  the  state  ot  the  bishopric  of  Durham  made  in 
1183,  shows  what  proportion  of  the  rent  wa«  paid  in  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  fowls,  eggs, 
Ac.,  the  remainder  being  made  op  chiefly  by  manaal  labour. 

3  See  Blunt's  Vestiges  of  Antient  Manners  and  Customs,  in  Modem  Italy,  p.  290. 
liondon,  1623,  8yo. 

4  **  The  dung  of  pigeons  is  the  dearest  manure  that  the  Persians  use  :  and  as 
they  apply  itSmost  entirely  for  the  rearing  of  melons,  it  is  probable,  on  that  ac- 
Goimt,  vmX  the  melons  of  Ispahan  are  so  much  finer  than  those  of  other  cities.  The 
revenue  of  a  pigeon^house  is  about  an  hundred  tomauns  per  annum ;  and  the  s reat 
value  of  this  dung,  which  rears  a  fruit  that  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the 
natives,  during  the  great  heats  of  summer,  will  probably  throw  some  light  upon  ' 
that  passage  in  Scripture,  where,  in  the  famine  of  Samaria,  the  fourth  part  of  « 
cab  of  dove's  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver.  2  Kings  vi.  25."  Morier's 
Second  Joumeythrough  Persia,  p.  141.  See  also  Sir  R.  BT  Porter*s  Travel*  in 
Persia,  voL  i.  p*  451. 
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upon  the  wakn:  for  Am  Aali  find  U  agmm^  w^  ioenm^f  ^ 
many  dojfs.  (Eccles.  xi.  1.)  And  Isaiah»  promiaiig  a  time  of  poKe 
aod  plenty,  sajs — ^Blessed  are  ye  thai  sow  beside  all  waters,  «d 
smd  forth  thither  the  feet  <^ihe  ox  and  the  ass.  (Isa.  xxzii.  30.) 

In  Eg7pt,«8uch  vegeiAble  productionst  as  .  require  more  tBoisOire 
tlian  that  which  is  produced  b^  the  iQuodatkxi  of  (he  Nile,  are  re^ 
fr^died  by  water  drawn  out  of  the  river,  and  afterwards  deposilBd 
in  capadous  cisterns.  When,  therefore,  their  various  sorts  of  poise, 
melons,  sugar-canes,  Si€.  aD  of  which  are  oouHooiily  plou^ied  ia 
rills,  require  t^  be  refreshed,  they  strike  out  the  plugs  wfaach  ve 
fixed  in  the  bonom  of  the  cisterns;  whence  the  water,  eosfang 
out,  is  conducted  from  one  rill  to  anodier  by  the  gardener,  who  is 
always  ready,  as  occasion  requires,  to  stop  and  divert  the  tsxma^ 
by  turning  [the  earth  against  it  by  his  footj  and  at  the  saiae  tins 
opening,  with  his  mattock,  a  new  trend)  to  receive  it.  This  mode 
of  imparting  moisture  and  nourishment  to  a  land,  rarely,  if  ever, 
refreshed  witb  rain,  is  often  alhided  to  in  the  Scriptiirea»  nfbeK  it 
is  made  the'  distinguishing  quality  between  Egypt  and  the  bud  of 
Canaan.  For  the  Tamf,  says  Moses,  whither  thou  goesi  m  to  poessw 
tl,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt  from  vAence  ye  eame  outf  whare  tksm 
sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot  as  a  garden  (^heifai : 
but  the  landy  whither  ye  go  to  possess  tV,  is  a  land  of  hills  atfd  aafiqft, 
and  ^rinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven*  (Deut  xi.  10,  11*)^  Thb 
method  of  irrigation  is  alluded  to  in  Psal.  i.  3.,  where  the  good  oaan 
is  compared  to  a  fruitful  treey  planted  by  the  rii>ers  4f  water  pyp 
^jHi  (PALoev-MOTtii),  that  is,  the  streams  or  divisions  of  the  uaterSf 
meaning  those  which  are  turned  on  and  off,  as  above  mentioaed,  by 
the  cultivator,^ 

III.  In  the  first  ages  of  die  world,  men  were  chiefly  einpbfed 
in  digging  and  tlirowing  up  the  earth  with  their  own  hands,  but 
Noah  advanced  the  art  of  husbandry  (Gen.  ix.  30.),  and  oootrived 
fitter  instruments  for  ploughing  than  were  known  beibre.  This 
patriarch  is  called  a  man  of  &e  ground,  but  in  our  traoslatioo,  a 
husbandfnan,  on  account  of  his  improvements  in  agriculture^  and  his 
inventions  f(x  making  the  earth  more  tractable  ana  fnutiul.  It  was 
a  curse  upon  the  earth  after  tlie  fall,  that  it  should  bcwg  forth 
thorns  and  thisdes :  these  obstructions  were  to  be  removed,  vAkh 
required  much  labour,  and  the  ground  was  to  be  corrected  by 
ploughing. 

The  earliest  mention^  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a  plough, 
i5  in  Deut.  xxii^  10.  where  the  Israelites  are  prohibited  fifom 
ploughing  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together ;  a  plain  intimauoD, 
that  it  had  been  customary  with  the  idolatrous  naUons  of  the 
East  to  do  so.  The  plough  appears  to  have  been  furnished  widi 
a  share  and  coulter,  probably  not  very  unlike  Aose  wluch  are 
now  in  use.  (1  Sam.xiii.20,  21.  Isa.iv.4.  Joeliii.  10.  Mich.  iv,3.) 
The  intelligent  traveller,  Maundrell,  in  his  Journey  from  Jerosdam 

a  rT"  ^^Vi^  T^^^it  *»  B*'*>Hy>  *«•  vol-  «-  PP-  366, 267. 

"  Ot.  A.  Clark*  oa  P«a.  i.  3.    Sm  also  Burder's  Orieatal  LitMtaie,  V«l.  ii^  1. 
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to  Akppo,  retetes,  that  when  he  was  near  Jerusalem,  he  came  to  a 
cartairi  place,  vdiere  (says  he)  "  tlie  country  people  were  every  wher? 
at  plough  in  the  fields,  in  order  to  sow  cotton :  it  was  observable,  that 
in  ptoughusg,  they  used  goads  of  an  ext)*aordinary  size ;  upon  roea* 
suring  of  several,  I  found  them  to  be  about  eight  feet  long,  and,  at 
tlie  bigger  end,  six  inches  in  circumference.  They  were  armed  at 
the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp  prickle,  for  driving  of  the  oxen,  and  at 
tbe  other  end,  with  a  small  spade,  or  paddle  of  iron,  strong  and  massy, 
ibr  cleansing  the  plougli  from  the  clay  that  incumbers  it  in  working. 
May  we  not  fit>m  hence  conjecture,  that  it  was  with  such  a  goad 
aa  one  of  these,  that  Shamgar  made  that  prodigious  slaughter  re* 
iaied  of  him  ?  I  am  confident  that  whoever  should  see  one  of 
these  instruments,  would  judge  it  to  be  a  weapon,  not  less  fit,  per- 
haps fitter,  than  a  sword  for  such  an  execution  :  goads  of  this  sort 
I  saw  always  used  hereabouts,  and  also  in  Syria ;  and  the  reason  is, 
because  the  same  single  person  both  drives  the  oxen,  and  also  holds 
tfid  manages  the  plough ;  which  makes  it  necessary  to  use  such  a 
goad  as  is  above  described,  to  avoid  the  incumbrance  of  two  instru- 
ments.**^ 

The  method  of  managing  the  ground,  and  preparing  it  for  the  seed, 
was  much  the  same  with  tlie  practice  of  the  present  times ;  for  Jere- 
miah speaks  of  ploughing  up  the  &lk)W  ground  (Jcrem.  iv.  3 A  and 
Isaiah  of  harrowing  or  breakmg  up  the  clods  (Isa.  xxviii.  24.);  but 
Moses,  for  wise  reasons  doubtless,  gave  a  positive  injunction,  tliat  they 
diotild  not  sow  their  fields  with  mingled  seed. 

The  kinds  of  grain  sowed  by  tlie  Jews  were  fitches,  cummin, 
wheat,  barley,  and  rice  (Isa.  xxviii.  25.) ;  there  were  three  montlis 
between  their  sowing,  and  their  first  reaping,  and  four  months  to  their 
full  harvest ;  their  barley  harvest  was  at  the  passover,  and  their 
wheat  harvest  at  the  Pentecost.  The  reapers  made  use  of  sickles, 
and  according  to  the  present  custom  they  filled  their  hands  with  tlie 
com,  and  those  that  bound  up  the  sheaves  llieir  bosom  :  there  was 
a  person  $et  over  tlie  reapers  (Ruth  ii.  5.^  to  see  that  they  did  their 
work,  that  they  had  provision  proper  (gt  them,  and  to  pay  them  tlieir 
wages :  the  Chaldees  call  him  Rab,  the  master,  the  ruler,  or  governor 
of  the  reapers.  Women  were  employed  in  reaping  as  well  as  the 
men,  and  such  was  the  piety  of  antient  times,  that  tiiose  who  came 
into  the  field,  saluted  their  labourers  at  \Kt)rk  m  this  form,  the  Lord 
he  with  you  !  to  which  they  answered,  the  Lord  bless  thee !  (Ruth 
ii.  4.)  The  reapers  were  usuaUy  entertained  above  the  rank  of 
common  servants,  tliough  in  the  time  of  Boa:^  we  find  notliing  pro- 
vided for  them  but  bread  and  parched  com ;  and  their  sauce  was 
vinegar  (a  kind  of  weak  wine^,  which  doubtless  was  very  cooling  in 
those  hot  countries.  (Ruth  ii.  14.)  The  poor  were  allowed  the 
liberty  of  gleaning,  though  the  land-owners  were  not  bound  to  admit 
them  immediately  into  vtke  field  as  soon  as  the  reapers  had  cut  down 

1  Mmndroira  Travels,  p.  lia  In  Juiuaij,  Idle,  Mr.  Bvckinghara  oibienred 
iteiUar  f  oadii  in  we,  at  Rat^l-Hin,  in  tbe  Tieinity  of  the  modem  town  of  fiooTi 
whieh  etaadi  en  the  site  of  antient  Tyre.    Travels  in  Paleeline,  p.  57: 
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the  corn  and  bound  it  tip  m  sheaves,  but  when  k  was  carried  off: 
they  might  chooee  also  among  the  poor,  whom  tfaejr  diougltf  raosl 
worthy,  or  most  necessitous.  The  omiclusion  of  the  harvest,  or  car* 
rying  home  the  last  load,  was  with  the  Jews  a  season  of  joyous 
festivity,  and  was  celebrated  with  a  harvest  feast.  (PsaL  cxxvi.  6« 
Isa.  ix.  3.  xTi.  9,  10.)  The  com,  bebg  cut  and  curried  in  waggons 
or  carts  (Numb.  vii.  3--^.  Isa.  v.  8.  xxviii.  27,  28.  Amos  ii.  13.), 
was  either  laid  up  in  stacks  (Exod.  xxii.  6.)  or  bams  (Aktt.  vi.  26. 
xiii.  30.  Luke  xiii.  18.  24.) ;  and,  when  threshed  out,  was  stewed  in 
granaries  or  gamers.  (Psd.  xUv.  13.  Matt  iii.  12.)  David  had 
storehouses  in  the  fidis^  in  the  dtitSy  and  in  l&e  nUlageSy  and  im  ihe 
castles.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.) 

IV.  After  the  grain  was  carried  into  the  bam,  the  neitt  coneeni 
was  to  thresh  or  beat  the  com  out  of  the  ear,  whicli  process  was  per- 
formed in  various  ways.  Sometimes  it  was  done  by  horses  (isi. 
xxviii.  28.),  and  by  oxen,  that  trod  out  the  com  with  tbdir  hoofe 
shod  with  brass.  (Mich.  iv.  12,  13.)  This  mode  of  thresfaio^  is 
expressly  rererred  to  by  Hosea  (x.  11.),  and  in  the  prohibition  of 
Moses  against  vMLZzUng  the  ox  thai  treadeth  out  the  com  (Deut.  xxr. 
4.),  and  it  obtains  in  Persia^  and  India^  to  tliis  day,  where  oxen  are 
employed ;  as  buffaloes  are  in  Ceylon,  asses  in  North  Africa,  and 
horses  in  Crim  Tartary.^  Another  mode  of  thrednng  was,  by 
drawing  a  loaded  cart  with  wheels,  over  the  com,  badnvards  and 
forwards ;  so  that  the  wheels  running  over  it,  forcibly  shook  out  the 
grain  (Isa.  xxviii.  28.) :  but  the  most  common  mode  appears  to  have 
been  that  which  is  in  use  in  this  country,  vi&  by  flails.  Hius  the 
fitches  are  said  to  be  beaten  out  with  a  staff,  and  the  cunmiia  with  a 
rod.  In  this  manner  Gideon  and  Araunah  or  Oman  dveshed  out 
their  wheat  (Judg.  vi.  11.  1  Chron.  xxi.  20.) ;  for  it  is  represented 
as  their  own  personal  acdon. 

The  threshing  floors  were  places  of  great  note  among  the  anbenl 
Hebrews,  particularly  that  oi^  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  which  was  the 
spot  of  ground  chosen  by  king  David  on  which  to  buiki  the  ahar  of 
God  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25.),  and  Uiis  was  the  very  place  where  the  tem- 
ple ot  Solomon  was  afterwards  erected.  (2  Chron.  iii.  1.)  Tliese 
floors  were  covered  at  the  top,  to  keep  off  the  rain,  but  lay  open  on 
all  sides,  that  the  wind  might  come  in  freely,  for  the  winnowing  of  the 
com ;  which  being  done,  they  were  shut  up  at  night,  widi  doors  fitted 
to  them,  that  if  any  body  lay  there,  he  might  be  kc^t  warm,  and  ibe 
com  be  secured  from  the  danger  of  robbers  (Ruth  iii.  6.) ;  the  time 
of  winnowing,  or  separating  the  com  from  the  chafl^  was  in  die  eve- 
ning, when  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over,  and  cool  breeses  began  la 
rise ;   for  this  purpose,  they  had  the  same  implements  which  aie 

1  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Peraia,  &^.  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

2  See  Turner'*  Embassy  to  Thibet,  p.  184. 

3  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. ;  Dr.  D«vy*8Trftv«lti  islka 
Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  376.  (London  1821.),  where  a  threshing  floor  is  deliMitad  \ 
Capt.  Lyon's  Tour  in  Monnook  and  Feiian,  p.  109. ;  Mrs.  Holderaess's  Wot«  <« 
the  Crim  Tartars,  p.  97.  (London,  1^1.)    See  also  Mr.  Dodwell's  Qaancml  Toor 

n  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
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in  commmi  use ;  for  Isaiah  speaks  of  ^nnowbg  with  ihe  shovel,  and 
tffUh  the  fan  (Isa.  xxx.  24.),  and  God  pronouoces  by  his  prophet 
Ajbos,  that  he  will  sift  the  hmue  of  Israel  among  all  nations,  like  as 
earn  is  9ified  in  a  sieve;  yet  shall  not  ihe  least  grain  fall  upon  the 
earth.  (Amos  ix.  9.) 

After  the  corn  was  thus  threshed,  it  was  dried  either  in  the  sun,  or 
by  a  fire,  or  in  a  furnace.  Thb  is  called  parched  corn  (Levit.  xxiii. 
14.  1  Sam.  xvii.  17.  and  xxv.  18.),  and  was  sometimes  used  in  this 
manner  for  ibod  without  any  farther  preparation,  but  generally  the 
parching  or  drying  it,  was  in  order  to  make  it  more  fit  for  grind- 
ing. This  process  was  performed  either  in  mortars  or  mills,  both  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  Numb.  xi.  8.  And  Solomon  speaks  of  the 
former,  when  be  compares  the  braying  of  a  fool  in  a  mortar  to  the 
like  practice  used  with  wheat.  (Prov.  xxvii.  22.)  But  mills  were 
chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  they  were  deemed  of  sudi 
use  and  necessity,  that  the  Israelites  were  strictly  forbidden  to  take 
the  nether  or  upper  mUUstone  in  pledge ;  the  reason  of  which  is  add- 
ed, because  this  was  taking  a  man's  life  in  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  6.), 
intimating  that  while  the  mill  ceases  to  grind,  people  are  in  danger  of 
bdog  starved. 

Tw  grinding  at  mills  was  accounted  an  inferior  sort  of  work,  and 
therefore  prisoners  and  captives  were  generally  put  to  it.  To  this 
work  Samson  was  set,  while  he  was  in  the  prison-house.  (Judg.  xvi. 
21.)  There  hand-miUs  were  usually  kept,  by  which  prisoners  earned 
their  living.  (Lam.  v.  13.)  The  expression  in  Isa.  xlvii.  2. — Take 
the  mUl^tones  and  grind  meat, — is  part  of  the  description  of  a  slave. 
In  Barbary,  most  families  grind  their  wheat  and  barley  at  home, 
having  two  portable  mill-stones  for  that  purpose;  tlie  uppermost 
of  vrfuch  is  turned  round  by  a  small  handle  of  wood  or  iron,  tliat 
is  jdaced  in  the  rim.  When  this  stone  is  large,  or  expedition  is  re- 
quired, a, second  person  is  called  in  to  assist:  and  it  is  in  tliat  country 
usual  for  the  women  alone  to  be  thus  employed,  who  seat  themselves 
over  against  each  other  with  the  mill-stones  between  them.  This 
practice  illustrates  the  propriety  of  the  expression  of  sitting  behind  the 
mill  (Exod.'xi.  5.),  and  also  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  two 
womm  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill ;  the  one  shall  he  taken  and  the 
other  left.  (Matt.  xxiv.  41.)^  From  Jer.  xxv.  10.  and  Rev.  xviii. 
22.,  it  appears  that  those  who  were  occupied  in  grinding  beguiled 
their  lalK)rious  task  by  singing,  as  the  Barbary  women  continue  to  do 
to  this  day. 

The  sacred  poets  derive  many  beautiful  images  from  the  rural 
and  domestic  economy  of  the  Jews ;  and  as  the  same  pursuits  were 
cherished  and  followed  by  the  Jews  during  die  manifestation  of  our 
Redeemer,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  in  the  writings  of  Jews 
there  must  occur  frequent  allusions  to  the  implements  and  arts  of 
agriculture,  and  to  those  rustic  occupations  which  in  general  formed 
the  study  and  exercise  of  this  nation.     Hence  the  beautiful  images 

1  Dr.  Shaw's  Travel*  iu  Barbarj,  vol  i.  p.  416. 
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• 
ami  apt  similitudes  in  the  following  passages.  No  one  having^ 
his  hand  to  the  plough  and  loolnng  backy  is  JU  far  the  kingdom  if 
Cod. — Ye  art  God^s  husbandry,  or  nJtivated  field} — A  unA* 
f»an,  that  needeih  not  to  be  ashasnedj  rightly  dividing^  the  word  of 
trutli. —  JVhcrefore  lay  apart  all  fiWiiness  and  superfluity  ofuau^^ 
nesSj  and  receive  with  meekness  the  ingrafted  tcord*  Whatsoever  e 
man  soweth,  tliat  shall  he  reap  :  he  tnat  sowcth  to  the  ftesh-^f^ses 
a  seusuai  life, — shall  from  the  flesh  reap  destruetiony  but  he  that 
sowETH  to  the  spirit^ — lives  a  rational  life, — sh  <U  from  the  qini 
reap  everlasting  life, — Coiisider  the  ravenSj  they  sow  not,  neither  ie 
they  KE  AT  J  or  gather  into  barns,  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedHh  them. 
— i  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  end  am  known  sf 
mine.  The  sheeo  hear  his  voice,  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  iy 
name  f  John  x.  3.)  f  and  leadeth  them  out.  And  uiwn  he  pmUtlh 
forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  foUom  Urn, 
for  they  know  his  voice.  And  a  stranger  will  they  not  foUoWy  but  wU 
flee  from  him,  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangersr  (John  x.  4k) 
'^Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
you  the  kingdom.  How  strikingly  is  the  parable  of  the  sower,  wmch, 
by  seed,  scattered  promiscuously,  and  in  every  direction  by  aa 
inubandman,  and  meeting  a  various  fate  according  to  the  respective 
nature  of  the  soil  into  which  it  fell,  represents  the  different  reeepoon 
which  Gospel  doctrine  would  experience  in  the  world,  according  to 
the  different  dispositions  and  principles  of  that  mind  into  whidi  k 
was  admitted  !  He  thai  sowetk  the  good  seed,  is  the  son  of  wsan  ; 
the  field  is  the  world  ;  the  good  seed  are  the  chUdren  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  tares  an  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  ;  the  enemy  thai 
SOWED  them  is  tlie  devil ;  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world ;  and 
the  RFAPERS  are  the  angels.  As  therefore  the  tares  are  gaiherei  and 
burnt  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  the  toorld. — Whou  pak 
is  in  his  hand,  and  he  wHl  thoroughly  purge  his  floor,  and 
gather  his  WHEAT  into  the  garner,  but  he  wUl  burn  up  the  chaff 
with  uNiiUENCHABLB  FIRE.  By  what  an  apt  and  awAil  similitude 
does  St.  Paul  represent  God's  rejection  o\  the  Jevra  and  admis- 
sion of  the  heathens,  by  the  boughs  of  an  olive  being  lopped  off, 
and  the  scion  of  a  young  olive  ingrafted  into  the  old  tree  (Romans 

1   1  Cor.  tii.  9.     Ocov  y<»f>yiDv. 

3  2  Tim.  ii.  15.  {Z^arvv  oo^aro^vra.)  A  beantifiil  and  exprataTe  iflMf*  takes 
from  a  Iiusbandman  {i^Yarm)  arawiug  bii  farrow  even,  and  cutting  the  ground  ■ 
a  dir*»r.t  line. 

3  Ho  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  namo.  By  thia  allusion  it  appears  that  it  wia 
ciutouuiry  for  tho  Jewish  shepherds  to  give  UMir  sheep  partieular  names,  as  we  ds 
our  horses,  cows,  dojgrs,  dc«. 

4  Polybius,  speaking  of  the  flocks  in  the  island  of  Cyrmon,  notices  a  pradirs 
which  illustrates  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  allusion  of  our  Sariour.  Whm 
auy  otraugers  land  there,  in  order  to  lay  hold  of  them,  the  slieep  immediaftely  ret 
away :  hut  when  the  shepherd  blows  bis  horn,  they  immediately  mn  towards  it 
Nor,  adds  the  historian,  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  they  should  thus  obey  the  somd, 
since,  in  Italy,  the  keepers  of  swine  do  not  observe  tlie  custom  of  Greeee  in  M- 
lowing  their  herd  ;  but,  going  before  thcrn  to  some  distance,  they  sound  their  bom* 
and  the  herd  immediately  follow  them,  flocking  to  the  sound  ;  and  so  accnstoiBed 
are  they  to  their  own  horn,  as  to  excite  no  little  astonishment  at  the  .first  r  — - 
o«it.    Polybins,  lib.  xiv.  pp.  654,  6i>5.    lUoovie,  1619. 
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xi.  17*,  &c.^ ;  and)  continuing  the  same  imagery,  how  strictly  does 
he  caution  tne  Grentiles  against  insolently  exulting  over  the  mutilated 
branches,  and  cherishing  the  vain  conceit  that  the  boughs  were 
lopped  off  merely  that  they  might  be  ingrafted ;  for  if  God  spared 
not  the  native  branches,  they  had  greater  reason  to  fear  lest  he 
would  not  spare  tliem ;  that  they  should  remember  that  the  Jews 
through  dieir  wilful  disbelief  of  Christianity  were  eut  off,  and  that 
they,  the  Gentiles,  if  they  disgrace  their  religbn,  would  in  like  man* 
ner  forfeit  the  divine  favour,  and  their  present  flourishing  branches 
be  also  cut  down.  To  inspire  the  Gentile  Christians  with  humility, 
he  concludes  with  assuring  them  that  the  Jewish  nation,  though  they 
had  experienced  this  severity  of  God,  as  he  calls  it,  were  not  totally 
forsaken  of  the  Almighty ;  that  the  branches,  though  cut  down  and 
robbed  of  their  antient  honours,  were  not  abandoned  to  perish: 
when  the  Jews  returned  from  their  infidelity  they  would  be  in- 
grafted :-*-an  omnipotent  hand  was  still  able  to  reinsert  them  into 
their  original  stock.  For  if  thou,  O  heathen,  the  scion  of  an  un- 
fruitful wild  olive,  wert  cut  out  of  thy  own  native  barren  tree,  and, 
by  a  process  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  wert  ingrafted 
into  the  fruitful  generous  olive — how  much  more  will  not  those, 
who  naturally  belong  to  the  antient  stock,  be,  in  future  time,  in- 
grafted into  their  own  kindred  olive !  Witli  what  singular  beauty 
and  propriety  is  the  gradual  progress  of  religion  in  the  soul,  fi*om 
the  beginning  to  its  maturity,  represented  by  seed  committed  to  a 
generous  soil,  which,  after  a  few  successions  of  day  and  night,  im-r 
perceptibly  vegetates — peeps  above  the  surface — springs  higher  and 
nigher— 4Lnd  spontaneously  producing,  first,  the  verdant  blade — then 
the  ear — afterwards  the  swelling  grain,  gradually  filling  the  ear 
(Mark  iv,  27,  28.)  ;^^  and  when  the  time  of  harvest  is  come,  and  it 
is  arrived  at  its  maturity,  it  is  then  reaped  and  pollected  into  the 
storehouse.  Beautiful  illustrations  and  images  like  these,  taken  fi'om 
rural  life,  must  seal  the  strongest  impressions,  particularly  upon  the 
minds  of  Jews,  who  were  daily  employed  in  these  occupations,  from 
which  these  pertinent  similes  and  expressive  comparisons  were  bor- 
rowed. 

V.  Palestine  abounded  with  generous  wine  ;  and  in  some  districts 
the  grapes  were  of  superior  quality.  The  canton  allotted  to  Judah 
was  celebrated  on  this  account ;  and  it  is  perhap  with  reference  to 
this  circumstance,  diat  the  venerable  patriarch  said  of  his  son 
Judah, — He  washed  his  garments  in  wini:,  and  his  clothes  in  the 
BLooa  OF  oiukPES.  (Gcu.  xlix.  11.)  In  diis  district  were  the  vales 
of  Sorek  and  of  Eshcgl ;  and  the  cluster  which  the  Hebrew  spies 
carried  from  this  last  place,  was  so  larse  as  to  be  carried  on  a  staflf 
between  two  of  diem  (Numb.  xiii.  23.^ ;  Lebanon  (Hos.  xiv.  7.), 
and  Helbon  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18.),  were  likewise  celebrated  for  their 
exquisite  wines. 

1  SemioU  modo  spargenda  tant,   quod  quamvis  sit  oxiguum,  cum  occopavit ' 
idonemn  locum,  yires  suas  explicat,  ot  ex  minlmo  in  maximos  auctus  di^unditnr. 
'Seaeoo  Open,  torn.  ii.  epist.  38.  p.  134.  edit.  Qronovii.  1672. 
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The  Jews  planted  their  rineyards  most  ccmmonly  on  ^Ae  strath 
side  of  a  IttU  or  mowitain,  tlie  stones  being  gathered  out  and  die 
apace  hedged  round  with  thorns  or  walled,  (isa.  v.  1—6.  compared 
with  P»il.  Ixxx.  and  Matt.  xxi.  33.)  A  good  vhn^ard  coimted 
of  a  thousand  vines,  and  produced  a  rent  of  a  thousand  sHverUnp^ 
or  shekles  of  silver.  (Isa.  vii.  23.)  It  required  two  hundred  more 
to  pay  tlie  dressers^  (!Song  of  ScJomon,  vih.  II,  12.)  In  these  the 
ket^rs  and  vine^dressers  laboured,  digging,  plantittg,  pruning,  sad 
propping  the  vines,  gathering  the  grapes,  and  making  wine.  Tbis 
was  at  once  a  hiborious  task,  and  often  reckoned  a  base  eoe. 
(2  Kh^  x&v.  12.  Song  of  Solomon  i.  6.  Isa.  xli.  5.)  Some  of  die 
best  vineyards  were  at  Engedi,  or  perhaps  at  Baal-hamoo,  whidi 
midit  not  be  far  distant,  and  at  Sibmali.  (Eccles.  ii.  4.  Soi^  of 
Solomon  i.  14.  viii.  11.  Isa.  xvi.  9.)  Vines  also  were  trained  upon 
the  walls  of  the  houses.^  (Psal.  cxxviii.  3.)  The  vines  inih  tk 
tender  grapes  gave  a  eood  smell  early  in  tlie  spring  (Song  of  Sdomoa 
ii.  13.),  as  we  learn  also,  from  Isa.  xviii.  5.  afore  the  haarvest^  that  is, 
the  barley  harvest,  when  the  bud  is  peTfecty  and  the  sour  grape  is 
npenh^  in  the  flower. 

"  Im  vintage  followed  the  wheat  harvest  and  the  threshing  (Lent, 
xxvi.  5.  Amos  ix.  13.),  about  June  or  July,  when  the  clusten  of 
tlie  grapes  were  gatliered  witli  a  sickle,  and  put  into  baskets  (Jerera. 
VI.  9.),  carried  and  thrown  into  the  wine-vat,  or  Vme-press,  where 
tliey  were  probably  first  trodden  by  men  and  then  pressed.  (Rev.  xiv. 
18-1-^0^  It  is  mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  the  great  work  and  power 
of  the  Messiah,  I  have  trodden  the  figiuntlve  mne-press  alone;  and  if 
the  p^<^  there  was  none  with  me.  (Isa.  Ixiii.  3. ;  see  also  Rev.  xix. 
15.)  Tiie  vintage  was  a  season  of  great  mirth.  Of  the  juice  of  the 
squeezed  grapes  were  formed  tvine  and  vinegar.  The^ines  tji  Hel- 
bon,'  near  Damascus,  and  of  Lebanon,  where  the  vines  had  a  fine 
sun,  were  reckoned  most  excellent.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18.  Hos.  xiv.  7.) 
The  wines  of  Canaan  being  very  heady,  were  commonly  mixed  with 
water  for  common  use,  as  the  Italians  do  theirs;  and  sometimes 
they  scented  them  with  frankincense,  myrrh,  calamus,  and  odier 
spices  (Prov.  ix.  2.  5.  Song  of  Solomon  viii.  2.) ;  they  also  scented 
their  wine  with  pomegranates,  or  made  wine  of  their  juice,  as  we 
do  of  the  juice  of  currants,  gooseberries,  &c.  fermented  with  sugar. 
Wine  is  best  when  old  and  on  the  lees,  the  dregs  having  sunk  to 

1  The  same  mode  of  culture  b  practised  in  Persia  to  this  day.    Mr.  Moricr  bis 

Siven  on  cngravinff  on  wood  illustrative  of  this  custom^  which  heautifuUy  ehici- 
atcs  the  patrlarcli  Jacob's  comparison  of  Joseph  to  a  fruUfid  haugk,  vhasi 
Iraruhtis  run  over  the  italU  (Ocn.  xlix.  2^,)  Second  {ouma^,  p.  232.  in  the  ro^ 
bi'tweon  Jerusalem  and  the  convent  of  Saint  £Iias,  (which  b  sitiutiod  aboot  n 
hour  s  distance  from  that  city,)  Mr.  Buckingham  was  particularly  struck  with  tfae 
appearance  of  several  sniaD  and  detached  square  towers  in  the  midst  of  the  vior- 
lands.  These,  his  suide  mfbrrned  him,  were  used  as  watch-towers,  wfaeaoe  wateh- 
inen  to  this  day  k>oK  out,  in  order  to  guard  Uie  produce  of  the  lands  from  depr«^ 
tion.  This  fact  will  explain  the  use  and  intention  of  the  towtt^  mentioned  in 
Malt.  xxi.  33.  and  Mark  xii.  1. 

•  At  one  time  the  wine  of  Helbon  (which  place  Strabo  terms  Chalyboa)  wm 
held  in  such  repute,  that  it  was  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  tha  kings  qC 
rersia.    Slrabon.  Geographia,  tow.  ii.  p.  1043.  edit.  Oxon. 
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die  bottocn.  (Isa.  xxf.  6.|  Sweet  wine  is  tbat  which  is  made  from 
grapes  fully  ripe.  (Isa.  xlix.  26.)  The  Israelites  bad  ttvo  kinds  of 
vnugaTf  the  one  was  a  weak  wine,  which  was  used  for  <heir  conj- 
moQ  drkk  in  the  harvest  field,  &c.  (Ruth  ii.  14.)  as  the  Spaniards 
and  Italians  still  do ;.  and  it  was  probabjy  of  this  that  Solomon  was 
to  furnish  tii>eniy  thousand  hatha  to  Hiram,  for  his  servants,  the 
hewers  diat  cut  timber  in  Lebanon.  /2  Chron.  ii.  10.)  The  otlier 
liad  a  sharp  acid  taste,  like  ours;  and  hence  Solomon  bints,  that  a 
dugj^d  vexes  and  hurts  such  as  employ  him  in  business  j  o#  vinegar 
is  disagreeable  to  the  teeth,  and  moke  to  the  eyes  (Prf(V.  x.  26.) ;  and 
Of  vinegar  poured  upon  nitre  spoils  its  virtue ;  so  he  that  tingeth 
songs  to  a  heavy  hearty  does  but  add  to  its  grief.  (Prov.  xxv.  20.) 
The  poor  were  allowed  to  glean  grapes,  as  well  as  com  and  other 
articles  (Levit.  xix.  10.  Deut.  xxiv.  21.  Isa.  iii.  14.  xvii.  6.  xxiv. 
13.  Mic.  vii.  1.);  and  we  learn  tbBX  the  gkauing  ofthegrajpes  of 
Ef^hraim  was  better  than  the  vintage  ofj&iezer.  (Judges  viii.  ?.) 
^[ne  vineyard  was  not  to  be  pruned  and  dressed  m  die  sabbatical 
year.  (Levit.  xxv.  3,  4.)  The  vessels  in  which  the  wine  was  kept 
were,  probably,  for  the  most  part,  hotdes,  which  were  usually  ntade  of 
leather^  or  goat  skins,  firmly  sewed  and  pitched  tougether.  The  Arabs 
pull  the  skin  off  goats  in  the  same  manner  that  we  clp  firom  rabbits,  and 
and  sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs  and  tail  wexe  cut  o^  leaving 
one  for  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  to  pour  fi*om :  and  in  such  bags  tbey 
put  up  and  carry,  not  only  their  liquors,  but  dry  tbings  whi(J)  are  not 
apt  to  be  broken ;  by  which  means  they  are  well  preserved  &am  wet, 
dust,  or  insects.  T%ese  would  in  time  crack  and  wear  put.  Hekice, 
when  the  Gibeonites  came  to  Joshua,  pretending  tbat  they  came  fi*om 
a  far  country,  amongst  other  things  they  bvougbt  mne  bottles  old  and 
reas,  and  bound  up  where  they  had  leaked.  (Josh.  ix.  4.  13.)  Thus, 
too,  it  was  not  expedient  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  because 
the  fermentation  of  it  would  break  or  crack  the  bottles.  (Matt.  ix. 
17.)  And  thus  David  complains,  ibzi  he  is  become  like  «  botde  in 
the  smoke;  that  is,  a  bottle  dried,  and  cracked^  and  worn  out,  and 
unfit  for  service-  fPsalm  cxix.  83.)  These  bottles  were  probably 
of  various  sizes,  ana  sometimes  very  large ;  for  when  Abigail  went  to 
meet  David  and  his  four  hundred  men,  and  look  a  present  to  pacify 
and  supply  him,  tvH>  hundred  loaves  imijive  sheep  ready  dressed,  to* 
afce  took  only  two  bottles  of  mne  (1  Sa<B*  xxv.  18.) ;  a  very  dispro- 
poitionttie  quanti^^  miless  die  bottles  were  large.  But  the  Israel- 
ites had  bottles  filos^e  made  by  the  potters.  (See  Isa.  xxx*  14.  mar« 
^^i,and  Jerena*  xix.  1.  10.  xhriiL  12.)  We  hear  akoof  vessds 
jealed  barrels.  That  of  die  widow,  in  which  her  meal  was  held, 
p  JSjngs  xviL  12«  14.)  was  not  probably  very  large  ;  but  those  four 
ID  vkich  the  floier  was  broii^t  vf  firom  ifae  sea,  at  the  bottoDi  of 
Mount  Carmdj  to  pour  upon  Elydi^s  saciifiee  and  ahar,  must  have 
been  large.  (I  JQags  xviiL  :33.)  We  read  likewise  of  other  pe^selsf 
vehieh  die  vioiNr  of  Smnem  borrowed  of  ber  tieigbboars,  to  boM 
ifie  mmcukRis  supply  of  oU  (2  Kin|g8  iv.  3 — 6.^  ;  and  of  the  water-- 
potSf  or  jaiB,  <tf  jHgs^  4gf  sione,  of  consideis^bie  ssBe^  in  which  our 
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Lord  caused  the  water  to  be  converted  into  wine.  (John  ii.  6.) 
Grapes,  among  the  Israelites,  were  likewise  dried  into  ratrau.  A 
part  of  Abigail's  present  to  Datid  was  an  hundred  cbuters  of  raism 
(l  Sam.  XXV.  18.) ;  and  when  Ziba  met  David,  his  present comaiDed 
tbe  same  quantity.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1. ;  see  also  1  Sam.  xxx.  12.  and 
1  Chron.  xii.  40.)"i 

It  was  a  curse  pronounced  upon  the  Israelites,  that  upon  their  diso- 
bedience, they  should  plant  vineyards  and  dress  them,  but  they  AoM 
neither  drink  of  the  wine,  nor  eat  the  grapes,  for  the  worms  should 
eat  them.  (DeuU  xxviii.  39.)  It  seems  that  there  is  a  peculiar  sort 
of  worms  that  infest  the  vines,  called  by  the  Latbs  Volvox  and  Con- 
volvulus,  because  it  wraps  and  rolls  itself  up  in  the  buds,  and  eats  the 
grapes  up,  when  they  advance  towards  ripeness,  as  the  Romam  ah 
thors  explain  it.^ 

Besides  other  fruits  that  were  common  in  Judsa,  as  dales,  6g^ 
cucumbers,'  pomegranates,  they  had  regular  plantaticHis  of  oHm^ 
which  were  a  very  antient  and  profiuble  obiect  of  agriculture.  So 
early  as  tbe  time  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  11.)  the  branches  of  the  dife 
tree  were,  and  smce  that  time  have  been  among  all  nations,  tbe 
symbol  of  peace  and  prosperity.  CKl  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xxviii.  18.  and  Job  xxiv.  11. ;  which  proves  the  great  antiqui^of 
the  cultivation  of  this  tree.  Olives,  in  Palestine,  are  of  me  best 
growth,  and  afibrd  the  finest  oil ;  whence  that  country  is  ofies  ex- 
tolled in  the  Scriptures  on  account  of  this  tree,  and  especiaDy  in 
opposition  to  Egypt,  which  is  destitute  of  good  olives.  (Numb.  xvni. 
12.  Deut.  vii.  13.  xi.  14.  xii.  17.  xviii.  4.)  The  olive  de^gfatsin  a 
barren,  sandy,  dry,  and  mountainous  soil:  and  its  multiplied 
branches  (which  are  very  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  th^  remain  greea 
throughout  the  winter)  have  caused  it  to  be  represented  as  die  symbol 
of  a  numerous  progeny, — ^a  blessing  which  was  ascribed  to  the  pecu&ar 

favour  of  God.    (Psal.  lii.  8.  cxxviii.  3.  Jer.  xi.  16.     Hos.  xiv.  6.) 

*■  ■      ■ .  -  —  ■      - 

I  Inyestigator,  No.  IV.  pp.  307— 309.— The  pleasiog  and  mstraetrre  esnj  on  tbs 
ft^icnltare  of  the  Israelites,  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  numbers  of  this  joaml, 
contains  the  fullest  account  of  thia  interesting  subject  extant  in  the  Bngluh  fan* 
l^uafo. 

9  Bochart.  Hieroi.  p.  3. 1.  4.  c.  27. 

3  On  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  article  of  food  in  the  East,  Mr.  Jowett  has 
Communicated  iho  iblloving  interesting  particulars.  During  his  voyage  to  Upper 
Cgypt}  in  February  1819,  be  says  "  We  observed  the  people  making  boles  on  the 
sandy  soil  on  the  side  of  the  river.  Into  these  holes  tney  put  a  smiQl  qoantity  of 
pigeons'  dun^  and  feathers,  with  the  seed  of  melons  or  cucumbers.  The  valoe  of 
this  manure  is  alluded  to  in  2  Kings  vi.  25.  The  produce  of  this  toil  I  luid  an  op> 
portunity  of  seeing,  in  due  soason  ;  that  is,  the  foUowinijr  month  of  June.  Eitea> 
sive  fields  of  ripe  melons  and  cucumbers  then  adorned  tne  sides  c^4he  river.  ThOT 
grow  in  such  abundance,  that  the  sailors  freely  helped  themselves.  Some  gOarJi 
however,  b  placed  upon  them.  Occasionally,  but  at  long  and  desolate  intsrvili, 
we  may  observe  a  little  hut,  made  of  reeds,  just  capable  of  cantaining  one  aun; 
boing,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  fence  against  a  north  wind.  In  these  I  have  eh- 
served,  somotimes,  a  poor  old  man,  perhaps  lame,  feebly  protecting  tbe  ^opei^. 

It  exactly  illustrates  Isaiah  i.  8.    ^nd  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  l^ cis 

lodge  in  a  garden  qf  ouumberM.  The  abundance  of  these  most  neeesnry  i 
bles  brmgs  to  mind  the  murmurs  of  the  Israelites ;  Numbers  xi.  5,  6.  Jfi  i 
JLu  '  '  l{  "«^'«*«»"»i  «'"'  <Ai5  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onums.  4 
garhc  ;  in*  fieio  oicr  soul  is  dried  away,    Jowett's  Researches,  p.  127. 
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The  0O9  extnu^ed  from  it  by  a  press,  enabled  the  Jews  to  carry  on 
an  extensive  commerce  with  die  Tynans  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17.  compared 
with  I  Kings  v.  11.) :  they  also  sent  presents  of  oil  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  (Hos.  xii.  1.)  The  berries  of  the  olive  tree  were  sometimes 
pkicked  or  carefully  shaken  off  by  tlie  hand  before  they  were  ripe. 
(Isa.  xvii.  6.  xxiv;  13.  Deut.  xxiv.  20.)  It  appears  from  Micah  vi. 
'  15.  that  the  presses  for  extracting  the  oil  were  worked  with  the  feet : 
the  best  and  purest  oil,  in  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  termed  pure  o'd-^Uve 
heaieny  was  that  obtained  bv  only  beating  and  squeezing  the  ofives, 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  press. 

Among  the  judgments  with  which  God  threatened  the  Israelites 
for  their  sins,  it  was  denounced,  that  though  they  had  olive  trees 
through  all  their  coasts,  yet  they  should  not  anoint  themselves  with 
the  oil,  for  the  olive  should  cast  her  fruit  (Deut.  xxviii.  40.) ;  being 
blasted  (as  the  Jerusalem  Targum  explains  it)  in  the  verv  blossom, 
the  buds  should  drop  off  for  want  of  rain,  or  the  fruit  should  be  eaten 
with  worms.  Maimonides  observes,^  that  the  idolaters  in  those  coun- 
tries pretended  by  certam  magical  arts  to  preserve  all  manner  of  fruit, 
so  that  the  worms  should  not  gnaw  the  vines,  nor  either  buds  or  fruits 
(all  from  the  trees  (as  he  relates  their  words  out  of  one  of  their  books) : 
in  order  therefore  that  he  might  deter  the  Israelites  from  all  idolatrous 
practices,  Moses  pronounces  that  they  should  draw  upon  themselves 
those  very  punishments,  which  they  endeavoured  by  such  means  to 
avoid. 

The  antient  Hebrews  were  very  fond  of  Gardens^  which  are  fre- 
quenthr  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  derive  their  appella- 
tions from  the  prevalence  of  certam  trees ;  as  the  garden  of  nuts  and 
oi pimj^ranaies.  (Sol.  Song  vi.  11.  iv.  13.)  The  modem  mhabitants 
of  the  East  take  equal  delight  in  gardens  with  the  antient  Hebrews, 
on  account  of  the  refreshing  shade  and  delicious  fruits  which  tliey 
afibrd,  and  also  because  the  air  Is  cooled  by  die  waters  of  which  their 
gardens  are  never  allowed  to  be  destitute.  (1  Kings  xxi.  2.  2  Kings 
XXV.  4.  Eccles.  ii.  6,  6.  John  xviii.  1.  xix.  41.)  '  Tlie  Jews  were 
greatly  attached  to  gardens,  as  places  of  burial :  hence  they  frequent- 
ly built  sepulchres  in  them.  (2  Kings  xxi.  18.  Mark  xv.  46.)  A 
pleasant  region  is  called  a  garaen  of  the  Lord^  or  of  God^  that  is,  a 
region  extremely  pleasant.  See  examples  in  Gen.  xiii.  10.  Isa.  li.  3. 
and  Ezek.  xxxi.  8. 


SECTION  n. 

ON  THE  ARTS   OF  THE   HEBREWS. 


L  Origin  of  the  Arts. — State  of  them  from  the  Deluge  to  the  time  of 
Moses. — ^11.  State  of  the  Arts  from  the  tine  of  Moses  utUU  the  Cap^ 
ttotry.— m.  State  of  the  Arts  cfier  the  Captivity.— W .  Account  of 

1  More  NfiTdib.  p.  %  g.  37. 
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MM  of  ihe  Arts  pnuii$ed  bg  the  Jem.-^Wrkmg ; — Makrmb 
tuied  for  this  purpose  ;-^Letien  j-^Form  of  Baoks.'^^.  Poetry, 
— VI.  Mntie  andMuiaU  LutrymenU. — ^Vil.  JDow^ii^. 

L  7HE  ajtSy  wbich  are  now  braughi  to  such  an  adinirahle  state  of 
perfectioD,  it  is  uoiversaDjr  aOowed,  must  have  originated  paftljr  iu 
necessity  and  partly  in  aiccident.  At  first  they  must  have  been  veiy 
imperfect  and  very  limited;  but  the  inquisitive  and  active  mindd* 
man,  seconded  by  his  wants^  soon  secured  to  them  a  greater  extent, 
and  fewer  imperfections.  Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  generaiioD  after 
the  creation  of  man,  we  find  mention  made  of  artificers  in  brass  md 
iron,  and  also  of  musical  instruments*  (Gen.  iv.  21,  22.)  Those 
communities,  which,  firom  local  or  other  causes,  could  not  flourish  by 
means  of  agriculture,  would  necessarily  direct  their  attention  to  tfae 
encouragement  and  improvement  of.  the  arts.  These,  coosequentl]r, 
advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and  were  carried  to  a  high  pitch  so  br 
back  as  the  time  of  Noah ;  as  we  may  learn  from  the  very  large  ves- 
sel built  under  his  direction,  the  construction  of  which  shows  that  they 
must  have  been  well  acqiiainted  with  some  at  least  of  the  mecbamcal 
arts.  They  had  also,  without  doubt,  seen  tlie  operations  of  artificers 
in  other  ways  besides  that  of  building,  and  after  tfae  deluge  imitated 
their  works  as  well  as  they  could.  Hence  it  is  that,  shortly  alter  dut 
event,  we  find  mention  made  of  utensils,  ornaments,  and  many  other 
things  which  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  arts.  Compare  Gen.  ix.  21. 
id.  1 — ^9-  xii.  7,  8.  xiv.  1 — 16.  xviL  10.  xvii.  4—6.  xix.  32.  juxi. 
19.  27.  34. 

II.  Egypt  in  the  early  age  of  the  world  excelled  all  otbes*  nations  in 
a  knowledge  ot  the  arts.  The  Hebrews,  in  consequence  of  remainiog 
four  hundred  years  with  the  Egyptians,  must  have  become  niitiated 
to  a  considerable  degree  into  that  knowledge,  which  their  masters 
possessed.  Heoce  we  find  among  them  men,  who  were  sufficiently 
skilful  and  informed  to  fi^mae,  erect,  and  ornament  the  tabernacle. 
Moses,  it  is  true,  did  not  enact  any  special  laws  in  favour  of  die  ortr, 
nor  did  he  interdict  them  or  lessen  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo- 
ple }  on  the  contrary,  be  speaks  in  the  praise  of  artificers.  (Exod. 
XXXV.  30—35.  xxxvi.  1.  et  seq.  xxxviu.  22,23.  Sec.)  The  grand 
object  of  Moses  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  was  to  promote  agricul- 
ture, and  he  thought  it  best,  as  was  done  in  oflier  nations,  to  lea^  die 
arts  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  people. 

Socm  after  the  death  of  Joshutt  a  place  was  expressly  aHotted  by 
Joab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  artificers ;  for  b  the  genealogy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  delivered  in  1  Chroo«  iv.  14.,  we  read  or  a  pbce 
called  the  Valley  of  Craftmen^  and  (ver.  21. 23.)  of  a  fan%  of  woik- 
men  of  fine  linen,  and  another  of  pottens :  ind  when  Jerusalem  wis 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  enemy  carried  away  all  ike  trafinmn 
and  tmkke.  (2  Kings  xadr.  14.)  But  «§  ptoofdM  their  ^  in 
istnufiM^res,  and  •tnde  tfieMiii,  eoiM  not  be  ^fiary  «ctensii^  ve 
ind  thajt  die  prophet  Eiekid  <dnp.  xzvii.)  n  dhBcrihiag  ihe  lAi- 
ence  of  tlie  goods  wtuch  came  to  TyrQ$  makes  mention  of  nodvg 
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brought  thither  from  Judaea,  except  wheat,  o3,  grapes,  and  balm, 
which  were  all  the  natural  product  of  their  ground.  It  appears  that 
the  mistress  of  the  family  usually  made  the  clotMng  for  her  husband^ 
her  chUdreni  and  herself,  and  also  for  sale.  (£xod.  xxxv.  25. 
I  Sam.  ii.  19,  Prov.  xxxi.  18 — ^24.  Acts  ix.  39.)  Employment, 
consequently,  as  far  as  the  arts  were  concerned,  was  limited  chiefly 
to  those  who  engaged  in  the  more  difficult  performances ;  for  instance, 
those  who  built  chariots,  hewed  stones,  sculptured  idols  or  made 
them  of  metal,  or  who  made  instruments  of  gold,  or  silver,  and  brass, 
and  vessels  of  clay,  and  the  like.  (See  Judg.  xvii.  4.  Isa.  xxix.  IG. 
XXX.  14.  Jer.  xxviii.  13.)  Artificers  among  the  Hebrews  were  not,  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  servants  and  slaves,  but  men  of 
some  rank  and  wealth :  and  as  luxury  and  riches  increased,  they  be- 
came very  numerous.  (Jer.  xxiv.  1.  xxix.  2.  2  Kings  xxiv.  14.) 
Building  and  architecture,  however,  did  not  attmn  much  perfection 
prior  to  the  reign  of  the  accomplished  Sok>mon.  We  read,  indeed^ 
before  the  Israelites  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  Bezaleei  and 
Aholiab  (who  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle) 
excelled  in  aU  minner  of  workmanship  (Exod.  xxxv.  30 — 35.),  but 
we  are  there  told,  that  they  had  their  skill  by  inspiration  from  God, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  successors ;  for,  in  the  days 
of  Solomon,  when  they  were  at  rest  from  all  their  enemies,  and  were 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  follow  out  improvements  of  every  kind,  yet  they 
bad  no  professed  artists  that  could  undertake  the  work  of  the  tem- 
ple ;  so  that  Solomon  was  obliged  to  send  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  for 
a  skilful  artist  (2  Chron.  vii.  13,  14.),  by  whose  direction  the  model 
of  the  temple  and  all  the  curious  furniture  of  it  was  both  designed  and 
finished.  But  after  the  Jews  were  under  the  influence  or  power  of 
the  Romans,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  better  taste  prevailed  among 
them.  Herod,  at  least,  must  have  employed  some  architects  of  dis« 
tinguished  abilities  to  repair  and  beautify  die  temple,  and  render  it 
the  superb  structure  which  the  description  of  Josephus  shows  ttiat  it 
must  have  been.  From  the  firequent  mention  made  in  sacred  history^ 
of  numerous  mstruments  and  of  various  operations  in  metals,  we  are 
authorised  to  infer,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  arts  was  known  and  practised  among  them. 

in.  During  the  captivi^  many  Hebrews,  (most  commonlv  tliose 
to  whom  a  barren  tract  of  the  soU  had  been  assigned,)  applied  them- 
selves to  the  arts  and  merchandise.  Subsequently,  when  thev  were 
scattered  abroad  among  different  nations,  a  knowledge  of  the  arts 
became  so  popular,  that  the  Talmudists  taught,  that  all  parents 
ought  to  learn  their  children  some  art  or  handicraft.  Tliey  mdeed 
mention  many  learned  men  of  their  nation,  who  practised  some  kind 
of  manual  labour,  or  as  we  should  say,  followed  some  trade.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Joseph  the  husband 
of  Mary  was  a  carpenter,  and  that  he  was  assisted  by  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  our  Savk>ur  in  his  labours.  (Matt.  xiii.  55.  Mark  vi.  3.) 
Simon  is  mendoned  as  a  tanner  in  the  city  of  Joppa.  (Acts  ix.  43. 
x.  32.)..  Alexander,  a  learned  Jew,  wag  a  copper-smith  (3  Tim.  iv. 
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14. ) ;  Paul  and  Aqaila  were  teuHnakers,  tfxiyirorMoi.  Not  ool^  Ae 
Greeks,  but  the  Jews  also,  esteemed  certain  trades  tn^omotu.  At 
aay  rate  the  Rabbms  reckcmed  the  drivers  of  asses  and  camels,  bar- 
bers, saik)rs,  shepherds,  and  im^eepers,  m  the  same  class  wiih 
robbers.  Those  Ephesians  and  Cretans,  who  were  kvers  of  gain, 
mt^xgwig^iQ  (1  Tim.  iii.  8.  Tit.  i.  7.),  were  men,  as  we  may  learn 
from  antient  writers,  who  were  determined  to  get  money  m  however 
base  a  manner.  In  the  apostolic  age,  the  mcHre  eminent  Greek  trad^ 
men  were  united  into  a^  sodety.  (Acts  xix.  25.) 

IV.  We  read  nothing  of  the  art  of  writing  m  Scripture,  before  iSxs 
copy  of  the  law  was  given  by  God  to  Moses,  which  was  written  (that 
is,  engraven)  on  two  tabhi  qfsUme  by  thtjmger  of  God  (Exod.  xuL 
18.),  and  this  is  called  the  writing  if  God.  (Exod.  xxxii.  16.)  Lis 
therefore  probable  that  God  himself  was  the  first  who  Uught  letters 
to  Moses,  who  conununicated  the  knowledge  of  them  to  dbe  Israd- 
ites,  and  they  to  the  other  eastern  nations.^  Elngraving  or  sculpture 
seems  therefore  to  be  the  most  antient  way  of  writing,  of  whkh  we 
have  another  very  early  instance  in  Exod.  xxxix.  SO.,  where  we  are 
told,  that  "  holiness  to  the  Lord,"  was  written  on  a  golden  plate,  and 
worn  on  the  high  priest's  head.  And  we  find  that  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  were  commanded  to  be  written  on  twelve  rods. 
(Numb,  xvii^  2.)  To  this  mode  of  writing  there  is  an  allusioa  in 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  16.^     In  later  times  the  Jews  made  use  of  broad 

1  We  know  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Yemen  or  the  Southern  Arabia  vere  accns- 
tomecl,  in  the  remotest  a^s,  to  inscribe  their  laws  and  wise,  sayings  upon  stooe. 
See  Meidaoii  Proverb.  Arab.  p.  45.  (cited  in  Burder's  Oriental  Ijiteratnre,  vol.  i.  p. 
198.)  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Exod.  zxjcii.  15. 

&  Writing  on  bUlets  or  sticks  was  practised  by  the  Greeks.  Plutarch,  hi  his  iif» 
of  Sok>n  (VitSB,  torn.  i.  p.  20.  ed.  Bryan.),  and  Aulus  Gellius  (Noct.  AtL  lib.  ii.  c 
12.),  inform  us  that  the  ver^  antient  laws  ofthat  philosopher,  preserved  at  Athens, 
were  inscribed  on  tablets  or  wood  called  Azonss.  In  later  times  a  similar  moda  of 
writing  was  practised  by  the  aboriginal  Britons,  who  cut  their  letters  o^  sticks, 
which  were  most  commonly  squared,  and  sometimes  formed  into  three  sides  *,  eoih 
sequcntly  a  single  stick  contained  either  four  or  three  lines.  (See  £xek.  Toofu. 
16.)  The  squares  wore  used  for  general  subjects,  and  ibr  stansas  of  four  Unas  is 
poetry  ;  the  trilateral  ones  were  i^apted  to  triodes,  and  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  ift- 
tient  metre,  called  Triban  or  triplet,  and  Englyn  Milwyr^  or  the  warrior's  verse. 
Several  sticks  with  writing  upon  them  were  put  together,  forming  a  kind  of  fraipe, 
which  was  called  Peiihyncn  or  Etucidator ;  and  was  so  conduct^  that  each  itiok 
miffht  be  turned  for  the  fitcility  of  reading,  the  end  of  each  running  out  alternate 
on  both  sides  of  the  frame.    The  subjoined  cut 


rashes  or  flags  for  writSng  on,  VfbiA  grew  in  great  aboodaiice  in 
Egypt,  and  are  noticed  by  the  prophet  Iniah  when  foretelling  die  con* 
fusion  of  that  country.  (Isa.  xix.  6,  7.)  Writing  on  pahn  and  other 
leaves  is  stiU  practised  in  the  East.^ 

The  other  eastern  nations  made  use  chiefly  of  parchment^  heing 
the  thin  skins  of  animals  carefully  dressed.  The  best  was  made  at 
Pergamos,  whence  it  was  called  Charta  Pergamtiuu  It  is  pn>baUe 
that  the  Jews  learned  the  use  of  it  from  them,  and  tliat  this  is  what 
is  meant  by  a  roll  (Ezra  vi.  2.),  and  a  roll  of  a  book  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2.), 
and  a  icroU  rolled  together  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4.) :  for  it  could  not  be  tha 
and  weak  paper,  but  parchment  which  is  of  some  consistency,  that 
was  capable  of  bemg  thus  rolled  up.    St.  Paul  is  the  only  person 

Uan  engraved  specimen  of  antient  British  writing,  copied  from  Dr.  Pry's  elegftni 
work  mtitulcd  Panfogrmhia.  (p.  307.)  The  following  is  «  literal  reading  in  the 
luoderu  orthogrophy  of  Wales,  with  a  correct  translatSn  :— 

**  Aryv  J  doeth  yw  pwyll : 
Bid  ezain  alltud : 
Cyvnewid  a  haciion : 
Diengid  rhywan  eid  rfaygadam  : 
Enwawg  meiciad  o'  i  voc  : 
Goiadcn  awel  yn  nghyring : 
Hir  orcistcz  i  ogan  : 
Llawer  car  byw  i  Indcg." 

TRAKSLATIOK. 

<<  The  weapon  of  the  wise  is  reason : 

Lot  the  exile  be  moving : 

Commerce  with  generous  ones  : 

Let  the  very  fee^e  run  away ;  let  the  very  powerful  proceed : . 

The  swineherd  is  proud  of  his  swine : 

A  gale  is  abnost  ice  in  a  narrow  place  : 


Long  penance  to  slander : 
The  frail  Indeg  has  many  living 


relations. 


A  conlinaatjofi  of  this  mode  of  writing  may  be  found  in  the  Runic  or  Clog{tL  cor* 
ruption  of  Log)  Almanacks^  which  prevailed  among  the  northern  nations  of  Curope 
00  late  even  as  the  sixteenth  century.  See  a  description  and  engraving  of  one  n» 
Dr.  Plot's  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  pp.  416—422. 

i  In  the  Sloanian  Librarv,  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  manuscripts  written  on 
leaves,  written  in  the  Sanskrit,  Burman,  Peguan,  Ceylonese  and  other  languages. 
(Ayacoogh's  Catalogue  of  the  Sloane  Library,  pp.  904— ^^4^)^).  In  Tanjore  and  oUier 
ports  of  India,  the  palmyra-leaf  is  used.  (Dr.  C.  Buchantm^^i* 'Christian  Researches 
in  Asia,"  pp.  70,  71. 8vo.  edit.)  The  common  books  of  the  Burmans,  lik^e  thoM)  of 
the  Hindoos,  particularly  of  such  as  inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  India,  are  compos- 
ed of  the  palmyra-leaf,  on  which  the  letters  are  engraved  with  a  stylus.  (Symes's 
Account  of  an  Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii..p.  409. 8vo!)  In  their  more  elegant  books, 
the  Birmnns  wriU  on  sheets  of  ivory,  or  on  very  fine  white  palmyra-^aves :  the 
ivor^^lB  stained  bfaick.  and  the  margins  are  ornamented  with  gilding,  while  the 
characters  are  enamelled  or  gilt.  On  the  palmyra-loaves  the  characters  apes:iit 
fPeneral  of  black  enamel :  and  the  ends  of  the  leaves  and  margix^s  are  painted  with 
flowers  in  various  bright  colours.  A  hole  through  both  ends  of  each  loaf  serves 
to  connect  the  whole  into  a  volume  by  means  of  two  stringSf  which  also  pass  through 
the  two  wooden  boards  Uiat  serve  for  binding.  In  the  finer  ninding  of  these  kinds  of 
books,  the  boards  are  laquered ;  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  cut  smooth  and  gilt, 
and  the  title  is  written  on  the  upper  board.  The  two-boards  are  by  a  knot  orjewel 
■ecsred  at  a  little  distance  from  the  boards,  so  as  to  prevent  the  book  from  falling 
to  pieces,  but  sufficiently  distant  to  admit  of  the  upper  leayes  being  turned  back, 
while  the  lower  ones  are  read.  The  more  elegant  books  arit in  general  wr^ped  up 
▼OL.  in.  59  ■      '    . 
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who  mdces  express  mentbo  of  parcbmeDt.  (2  Tim.  it.  13.)  k 
Job  xix.  24.  and  b  Jer.  xvii.  1.  there  is  mentioii  made  of  peas  of 
iron,  with  which  they  probably  made  the  letters,  wbea  they  eograved 
oa  kad,^  stooe,'  or  other  hard  substances;  but  (at  softer  oiaie- 
rials  they,  in  all  probability,  made  use  of  quills  or  reeds ;  for  we 
are  told  of  some  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  who  handled  the  fen  cf  tie 
vniter.  (Judg.  v.  14.)  David  alludes  to  the  pen  of  a  readjf  writer 
(Psal.  xlv.  IX  and  Baruch,  as  we  are  told,  wrote  the  words  of  Jere- 
miah with  ink  in  a  book.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18.)  It  is  highly  probaUe 
that  several  of  the  prophets  wrote  upon  tablets  of  wood,  or  some 
similar  substance.     (Compare  Isa.  isx.  8.  and  Habakkuk  n.  2.} 

in  nlk  cloth,  and  bomid  round  by  a  garter,  in  whieh  the  natiTet  inremoviaij  ««• 
trive  to  weave  the  title  of  the  book.  (Astatic  Reeearchee,  toI.  iv.  p.  306.  dvo.  edit.) 
The  Geylonefle  sometimes  make  use  of  the  palm  leaf,  but  generally  prefer  that  of 
the  TaUpat'tree^  on  account  of  its  superior  breadth  and  thickness.  From  these 
leaves,  which  are  of  immense  size,  they  cut  out  slips  from  a  foot  to  a  fiiot  sad  a 
half  long,  and  about  two  inches  broad.  These  slipe  being  smoothed  and  all  ex- 
crescences pared  off  with  the  knife,  they  are  ready  for  use  without  any  other  prepa- 
ration :  a  fine-pointed  steel  pencil,  like  a  bodkin,  and  set  in  a  wooden  or  ironr  han- 
dle ornamented  according  to  the  owner's  tasrte,  is  employed  to  write  or  ralher  to 
engrave  their  characters  on  these  talipot  slips,  which  are  very  thick  and  tough.  In 
order  to  render  the  characters  more  visible  and  distinct,  they  rub  them  over  with 
oil  mixed  with  pulverised  charcoal,  which  process  also  renders  them  so  permanent, 
that  they  never  can  be  eilaced.  When  one  slip  is  insufficient  to  contain  aB  that 
they  intend  to  write  on  any  particular  subject,  the  Ceylonese  string  several  toge- 
ther by  passing  a  piece  of  twine  through  them,  and  attach  them  to  a  board  in  me 
same  wav  as  we  file  newspapers.  (Percival's  Account  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  p. 
205.)  The  Bramin  manuscripts,  in  the  Telinffa  language,  sent  to  Oxibid  from 
Fort  St.  George,  are  written  on  the  leaves  of  ue  Ampana,  or  Palma  JIMaUrict, 
In  the  Malilive  Isbinds,  the  natives  are  said  to  write  cm  the  leaves  of  the  Macaret- 
quean,  which  are  a  &thom  and  a  half  {nitu  ftet  /)  long,  and  about  a  <boC  b^ed ; 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  £aat  Indies,  the  leaves  of  the  plfmtain  tree  are  empfeyed 
for  the  same  purpose. 

1  The  eminent  antiquary,  Montfaucon,  informs  us  that  in  1699  he  bougbt  at  Rome 
a  book  wholly  composed  of  lead,  about  ibur  inches  in  length,  by  three  inches  m 
width,  and  contaimns  Egyptian  Gnostic  figures  and  unintelUgmle  writing.  Rot 
only  the  two  pieces  which  formed  the  cover,  but  also  all  the  leaves,  (six  in  number,) 
the  stick  inserted  into  the  rings  which  held  the  leaves  together,  the  hinges,  and  the 
nails  were  all  of  lead,  without  exception.  Antiquit6  Expliqu6e,  torn.  ii.  p.  378.  It 
is  not  known  what  has  become  of  this  curious  article. 

3  **  The  most  antient  people,  be&re  the  invention  of  books  and  before  the  use 
of  sculpture  upon  stones,  and  other  small  fragments,  represented  things  neat  and 
noble  upon  entire  rocks  imd  mountains :  the  custom  was  not  laid  aside  Inr  many 
ages.  Semiramis,  to  perpetuate  her  memory,  is  reported  to  have  cut  a  whole  reck 
into  the  shape  of  herself  Hannibal,  long  after  the  invention  of  books,  engraved 
characters  upon  the  Alpine  rocks,  as  a  testimony  of  his  passage  over  tiiem;  wlueb 
characters  were  remaining  about  two  centuries  ago,  aocordmg  to  Paulus  Jovioa 
It  appears  particularly  to  have  been  the  custom  oi  the  nortJiem  nations,  from  that 
remarkable  inscription  mentioned  by  Saxo,  and  several  ajr os  after  him  delineated 
and  published  by  Olaus  Wormius.  It  was  inscribed  by  Harold  Hyldeland^Mo  tbi 
memory  of  his  father,  and  was  cut  out  in  the  aide  of  a  rock,  in  Runic  charaetiis, 
each  letter  of  the  inscription  being  a  quarter  of  an  ell  long,  and  the  length  of  tba 
whole  thirty-four  ells.  Wise's  Utter  to  Dr.  Mead,  p.  25.  The  custom  was  east- 
ern as  well  as  northern,  as  appears  from  that  remarkable  instance  which  occurs  ia 
Captain  Hamilton's  Recount  of  the  East  Indies,  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.  The  an- 
tlior,  after  giving  a  short  history  of  the  successfiil  attack  which  the  Datch  made 
upon  the  island  of  Arooy  in  China,  a.  d.  1645,  adds,  "  This  history  is  written  is 
larjre  China  characters  on  the  face  of  a  smooth  rock,  that  &ces  the  entrmace  of  lbs 

fiJi!^\  ?"*^  "**y  ^  ^""'^^y  "^^  "«  ^®  P««  ottt  *nd  into  the  harbour."     Buider^ 
Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  533. 
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&ich  taUe^  it  is  well  known,  were  in  use  long  befcre  the  time  of 
Homer  (wto  lived  about  one  hundred  and  fi&r  years  before  the 
prophet  Isaiah).  Zecharias,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  when 
required  to  name  his  son,  asked  far  a  writing-table  (Luke  i.  63.); 
and  such  tablets  were  also  in  use  among  Sie  Romans  and  other 
antient  naftms,  and  were  not  finally  disused  until  the  fourteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera.  They  were  in  general  covered  with 
wax,  and  the  writing  was  executed  with  styles  or  pens,  made  of 
gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  copper,  ivory  or  bone,  which  at  one  end 
were  pointed  tot  the  purpose  of  inscribing  the  letters,  and  smooth 
at  the  other  extremity  for  the  purpose  of  erasing.*  In  Barbary 
the  children,  who  are  sent  to  school,  write  on  a  smooth  thin  board 
slightly  daubed  over  with  whiting,  which  may  be  wiped  off  or  re- 
newed at  pleasure.  The  Copts,  who  are  empteyed  by  the  great 
men  of  E^pt  in  keeping  their  accounts,  &c.  make  use  of  a  kind  of 
pasteboard,  from  which  'the  writing  is  occaaonaUy  wiped  off  with  a 
wet  sponge.  To  this  mode  of  writing  Acre  is  an  allusion  in  Neh. 
xiii.  14.,  and  especially  in  Numb.  v.  23. ;  where  in  the  case  of  the 
wonum  suspected  of  adultery  who  was  to  take  an  oath  of  cursings  it 
is  said  that  the  priest  shall  torite  the  curses  in  a  book,  and  blot  them 
out  with  the  bitter  water.  It  appears  that  these  maledictions  were . 
written  with  a  kind  of  ink  prepared  for  tlie  purpose,*  without  tuiy 
calx  of  iron  or  other  material  that  could  make  a  permanent  dye ; 
and  were  then  washed  off  the  parchment  into  the  water  which  the 
woman  was  obliged  to  drink :  so  that  she  drank  the  very  words  of 
the  execration.  The  ink  used  in  the  East  is  almost  all  of  this 
kind;  a  wet  sponge  will  completely  obliterate  the  finest  of  their 
writin^s.^ 

Epistles  or  Letters,  which  are  included  under  the  same  Hebrew 
word  with  Books  (viz.  *)gjp.  sePHea,)  are  very  rarely  mentioned  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  antiquiQr.  The  first  notice  of  an  epistle  in  the 
sacred  writings  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xi.  14. :  but  afterwards  they  are 
more  frequendy  mentioned.  In  tlie  East,  letters  are  to  this  day 
commonly  sent  unsealed :  but,  when  they  are  sent  to  persons  of 
distinction,  they  are  placed  in  a  valuable  purse,  which  is  tied,  closed 
over  with  clay  or  wax,  and  then  stamped  with  a  signet.  The  sam« 
practice  obtained  in  ancient  times.  See  Isa.  xxix.  11.  (marginal 
rendering)  Neh.  vi.  5.  Job  xxxviti.  14.  The  most  ancient  epistles 
begin  and  end  without  eitiier  salutation  or  farewell ;  but  under  the 
Persian  monarchy  it  was  very  prolix.  It  is  given  in  an  abridged 
form  in  Ezra  iv.  7 — 10.  and  v.  7.  The  aposdes,  in  their  epistles, 
used  the  salutadon  customary  among  the  Greeks,  but  they  omitted 
the  usual  farewell  {x^S^^)  ^  ^^^  close,  and  adopted  a  benedictk>n 
more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.    When 

1  On  this  «abjeet  and  on  th«  substances  generally  employed  for  writing,  both  in 
•aUent  and  modem  times,  see  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  BibUography,  by 
the  author  of  this  work,  vol.  i,  pp.  31 — ^72. 

8  Harmer's  Observations,  vol  iii.  p.  127.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Numb.  v.  23. 
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Paul  dictated  Ms  letters  (Hs  he  most  frequently  did),  he  wrote  At 
benedtction  at  the  cfese,  with  his  own  hand.  Sec  an  instance  in 
3  TTiess.  ifi.  17. 

Books  being  written  cm  parchment  and  similar  flexible  material*, 
were  roUcd  round  a  stick  ;  and,  if  they  were  very  long,  rotmd  tnu 
from  the  two  extremities.  The  reader  unrolled  the  book  lo  *<» 
place  which  he  wanted,  awnrrvlas  co  ^i,5>jw,  and  rolled  h  up  again. 
when  he  hjyl  read  it,  ^rujos  ^o  jSijSXnv  (Luke  iv.  17 — ^20.)  ;  whencf 
the  name  nSjO*  ®  volume,  or  thing  rc^d  up.  (Ps.  xl.  7.  Isa.  xxxir.  4. 
Ezek.  H.  9.  2kings  xix.  14.  Ezra  vi.  2.)  The  leaves  thus  rolW 
round  the  stick,  and  bound  with  a  string,  could  be  easily  sealed. 
(Isa.  XXIX.  11.  Dan,  xii.  4.  Rev.  v.  I.  vi.  7.)  Those  books  whidi 
were  insbribed  on  tablets  of  wood,  lead,  brass,  or  ivory,  were  cod* 
nected  together  by  rings  at  die  back,  through  which  a  rod  was  passed 
to  carry  them  by. 

V.  jPoetrv  bad  its  origin  in  the  first  ages  of  die  wofld,  iftei 
imdisciplined  feelings  and  a  lively  imaginatkin  natnraOy  sopfjied 
strong  expressions,  gave  an  expressive  modulation  to  the  voice  and 
motion  to  the  limbs.  Hence  poetry,  music,  and  daneiii|,  werem 
all '  probabilinr  contemporaneous  m  their  origin.  As  the  nature 
and  ^genius  oj^  tKe  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  has  already  been  discussed 
at  "Some  length  in  tlie  second  volume  of  this  work,  h  is  suficieat 
here  to  remark,  that  the  effusions  of  the  inspired  Hciirew  muse 
infinitely  surpass  m  grandeur,  snbKmity,  beauty,  and  pathos^  aB 
the  most  celebrated  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome.  IVbt  to 
repeat  unnecessarily  the  observations  already  oflfered  on  ths  topk, 
we  may  here  briefly  remark,  tliat  the  euclmristic  song  of  Moses, 
composed  on  die  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  and  thek  miracokMis 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  1 — 19.),  is  an  adnnraUe  hymn, 
full  of  strong  and  Evelv  images.  The  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak 
(Jiidg.  v.),  and  that  of  Hannali  the  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  a.  L), 
have  many  excellent  flights,  and  some  noble  and  sublime  raptures. 
David's  lamentation  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam. 
i.  19.)  is  an  mcomparable  elegy.  The  gratulatory  hymn  (isa,  xii.) 
and  Hezekiah's  song  of  praise  (Isa.  xxviii.)  are  worthy  of  every 
iSne's  attention.  Tlic  prayer  of  Habakkuk  (iii.)  contains  a  subfime 
description  of  the  divine  majesty.  Besides  these  snngle  hymns  we 
have  the  book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and 
Lamentations ;  aU  of  which  are  composed  by  di^rent  poets,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  those  times.  The  Psalms  are  a  great  store- 
house of  heavenly  devotion,  full  of  affecting  and  sublime  thoughts, 
and  with  a  variety  of  expressions,  admirably  calcidated  to  escne  a 
thankful  remembrance  of  God's  mercies,  and  lor  moving  the  pas- 
sions of  joy  and  grief,  indignation  and  hatred.  They  consist  mosdy 
of  pious  and  aflTectionate  ptajrers,  hdv  me^tatioos,  aed  exahed 
strains  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  allusions  are  beautiful^ 
the  expressioos  tender  and  moving,  and  the  pie^  of  the  authors  is 
wngularly  remarkable.  The  Proved^  of  Sdomon  are  a  ifiviaa 
collection  of  many  admirable  sentences  of  morafity,  wondetAiSy 
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adapted  to  instriict  us  in  our  duty  to  God  and  miin.  The  book  of 
Ecclesiastes  teaches  us,  in  a  very  lively  maimer,  the  insufficiency  of 
all  earthly  enjoymeots  to  make  a  man  happy.  The  Canticles  or 
Song  of  Solomon,  under  the  parable  of  a  man's  affection  to  hid 
spouse,  in  very  tender  yet  elegant  expressions,  slimvs  us  the  ardent 
love  ojf  Christ  to  his  church  and  people ;  and  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiali  contain  a  veiy  mournful  account  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem, 
as  destroyed  by  the  Chaldaeans.  ^ 

VL  Mtisic  vfzs  cultivated  with  great  ardour  by  the  Hebrews, 
who  did  not  confine  it  to  sacred  purposes,  but  introduced  it  upon 
all  special  and  solemn  occasions,  such  as  entertaining  their  friends, 
public  festivals,  and  the  like ;  tlius  Laban  tells  Jacob  that  if  he  had 
known  of  liis  leaving  him,  he  would  have  sent  him  away  with  mirth 
and  with  strngSy  with  tahrei  and  with  harp.  (Gen.  xxxi.  27.)  Isaiah 
says,  that  the  harp  and  the  violj  the  tabret  artdpipe^  are  in  their  feasts 
(Isa.  V.  12.J  ;  and,  io  express  the  cessation  of  these  feasts,  he  says, 
the  mirth  of  tabrets  cOiseth^  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth,  (Isa.  xxiv.  8. J 
It  was  also  the  custom  at  the  coronation  of  kings.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  13.) 
And  it  was  the  usual  manner  of  expressing  their  mirth  upon  their  re- 
ceiving good  tidings  of  victory,  and  upon  the  triumphal  returns  of 
their  generals,  as  may  be  seen  in  Judg.  xi.  34.  and  1  Sam.  xviii.  C. 
That  music  and  dancing  was  used  among  the  Jews  at  tlieir  feasts  in 
latter  ages,  may  be  inierred  from  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son. 
(Luke  XV.  25.)  Besides  tlieir  sacred  music,  the  Hebrew  monarchs 
had  their  private  music.  Asaph  was  master  of  David's  royal  band  of 
musicians.  It  appears  that  in  the  temple-service  female  musicians 
were  admitted,  as  well  as  males,  and  that  in  general  they  were  the 
daughters  of  Levites.  Heman  had  fourteen  sous  and  three  daugh- 
ters, who  were  skilled  in  music  :  and  Ezra,  when  enumerating  those, 
w^ho  retmned  with  him  from  tlie  Babylonish  captivity,  reckons  two 
hundred  singing  men  and  singing  women.  The  Chddee  paraphrast 
on  Eccles.  ii.  8.,  where  Solomon  says  tliat  he  had  men  singers  and 
women  singers^  understands  it  of  singing  women  of  the  temple. 

In  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  the  Levites  (both  men  and 
women)  were  the  lawful  ma^cians;  but  on  other  occasions  the 
Jews  were  at  liberty  to  use  any  musical  instruments,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  silver  trumpets  which  were  to  be  sounded  only  by  the 
priests,  on  certain  solemn  and  public  occasions.  (Numb.-  x.  1 — 10.) 
In  order  to  give  the  best  effect  to  the  music  of  the  tabernacle,  David 
divided  the  four  thousand  Levites  into  twenty-four  classes,  who  sang 
psalms  and  accompanied  them  with  music.  Over  each  class  was 
placed  a  leader ;  and  they  performed  the  duties  which  devolved  upon 
them,  each  class  a  week  at  a  time  in  succession.  Hie  classes  col- 
lectively, as  a  united  body,  were  superintended  by  three  directors, 
among  whom  Asaph^  Heman^  and  Jeduthun«  are  particularly  men- 
tioned. (1  Chron.  xvi.  5.  xxiii.  5.  xxv.  1 — 31.  and  2  Chron.  v.  12, 
13.)  This  arrangement  was  subsequent^  concinued  by  Sdomon 
after  the  erectk>n  of  the  temple,  and  conmtued  till  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem.    Sometimes,  indeed,  it  was  inlnrrupfed  durii^  the  xe^ 
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of  the  id<riatmus  kingS)  but  was  restored  by  their  pniis  siiGceaors 
(2CbroD.  V.  12 — 14.  xxix.  27.  xxxv.  15.j[:  and  it  was  coatmoed 
after  the  captivity,  as  q>pears  from  Ezra  iii.  lOu  Neh.  xii.  45—47. 
1  Mace.  iv.  54.  xiii.  51. 

The  foflowing  are  the  principal  mtisacal  instnimests  mendoned  ia 
die  sacred  writkigs.^ 

1 .  PuUaiik  InstrumenU. — These  were  three  in  number,  viz.  Tbe 
tabret,  the  eymba],^nd  the  sisirum. 

(1.)  The  Tabret  or  TaboTy  fip,  (xHep),  was  composed  of  a  cir- 
cular hoop,  either  of  wood  or  brass,  which  was  covered  with  a  piece 
of  skin  tensely  drawn  and  hung  round  with  small  bells.  It  was  beid 
in  the  left  hand  and  beaten  to  notes  of  music  with  Ae  right:  the 
ladies  in  the  East  to  this  day  dance  to  the  sound  of  this  instnimeDt. 
The  earliest  notice  of  .the  tabret  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxi.  27- 

(2.)  The  Cymbdy  Tjpjf  (xseLXseL),  Psal.  cl.  5.  conasted  of  two 
large  and  broad  plates  of  brass,  of  a  convex;  form ;  which  bemg 
struck  against  each  other,  made  a  hoUow  ringing  sound.*  Theylbnn, 
in  our  days,  a  part  of  every  military  band. 

(3.)  The  Sisirtmy  pyjyjQ.  (mcnaonoim),  which  in  our  versioB 
of  2  Sam.  vi.  5.  is  mis-rendered  corneU,  was  a  rod  of  iron  bent  into 
an  oval  or  oblong  shape,  or  square  at  two  comers  and  curved  at  the 
others,  and  furnished  with  a  number  of  moveable  rings ;  so  that,  wbea 
shaken,  or  struck  vrith  another  rod  of  iron,  it  emitted  the  aoond 
desired. 

2.  Wind  hutruments.'-'^bL  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, viz.  The  organ,  the  flute  and  hautboy,  dulcimer,  horn,  and 
trumpet. 

(1.)  The  Orgauy  ^p  (oGen),  is  frequently  mentbned  in  the  OH 
Testament,  and  its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Jubal  in  Gen.  iv.  21. ;  but 
it  cannot  have  been  like  our  modem  organs.  From  Ezek.  xxxm. 
31.  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  kind  of  flute,  at  first  composed 
of  one  or  two,  but  afterwards  of  about  seven  pipes,  made  of  reeds 
ef  unequal  length  and  thickness,  which  were  joined  together.  It 
corresponded  most  nearly  to  the  ^giyl  or  pipe  of  Pan  among  tbe 
Greeks.  .  . 

(2.)  (3.)  The  77f7  (cnauL),  and  the  JpJ  (NeKee),  which  our 
translators  have  rendered  pipes,  are  suppo^  to  have  been  the  flute 
and  hautboy. 

(4.)  The  tVy^iffO  (suMPUNjaH),  or  dulcimer  (Dan.  iii.  5.),  was 
a  wind  instmment  made  of  reeds ;  by  the  Syrians  caUed  Sambof^&h^ 
by  the  Greeks  ZofAjSuxi},  and  by  the  Italians  Zampogna, 

(5.)  The  Ham  or  Crooked  Trumpet  was  a  very  antient  instiu- 
ment,  made  of  the  boras  of  oxen  cut  oflT  at  the  smaller  extremity,  la 


t  For  fome  remarks  tm  the  titles  of  certain  Pstdm*,  whieh  are  sappoMd  to  kaie 
been  derived  either  from  musical  inatrnments  or  the  tunes  to  whieh  they  were  vaag. 
SeeVol.  IV.pp.  109, 110. 

s  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  Ub.  viL  c.  12. 
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progress  of  time  rains'  horns  were  used  for  tbe  same  purpose.  It 
was  chiefly  used  in  war. 

(6.)  Tne  form  of  the  straight  Trumpet  is  well  known :  it  was 
used  by  the  priests  (Numb.  x.  8.  1  Chron.  xv.  24.)  both  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  (Numb.  x.  10.),  and  also  in  the  daily  service  of 
the  temple.  (2  Chron.  vii.  6.  xxix.  26.)  In  time  of  peace,  when  the 
people  or  the  rulers  were  to  be  convened  together,  this  trumpet  was 
blown  sofdy  :  but  when  the  camps  were  to  move  forward,  or  the  peo- 
ple were  to  march  to  war,  it  was  sounded  with  a  deeper  note. 

3.  Stringed  Instruments. — ^These  were  die  harp  and  the  psal- 
tery. 

(1.)  The  Harp  *j^  (kinour)  seems  to  have  resembled  that  in 
modem  use :  it  was  the  most  antient  of  all  musical  instruments. 
(Gen.  hr.  21.)  It  had  ten  strings,  and  was  played  by  David  with  the 
band  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23.)  ;  but  Josephus^  says,  diat  it  was  played  ^ipon 
or  struck  with  a  plectniro. 

(2.)  The  Pscdtery  733  (n^bcl)  obtained  its  name. from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  botde  or  flaggon  :  it  is  first  menj(ioned  in  the  Psalms  of 
David,  and  the  invention  of  it  is  ascribed  to  the  PhoBuicians.  In 
Psnl.  xxxiii.  2.  and  cxliv.  9.  it  is  called  a  ten-stringed  instrument, 
but  in  Psal.  xcii.  3.  it  is  distinguished  from  the  latter.  Josephus^ 
says,  that  it  had  twelve  sounds  (or  strings),  and  was  struck  or  played 
upon  by  the  fingers.* 

Elffects  the  most  astonishing  are  attributed  m  the  Scriptures  to 
the  Hebrew  music,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  know  but  very  litde. 
Several  examples  are  recorded,  in  the  sacred  history,  of  the  power 
and  charms  of  mudc  to  sweeten  the  temper,  to  compose  and  allay 
tbe  passbns  of  the  mind,  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits,  and  to  dissi- 
pate melaocholy.  It  had  this  eflfect  on  Saul,  when  David  played 
to  him  on  his  harp.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16.  23.)  And  when  Elisha  waiT 
desired  by  Jehoshaphat  to  tell  him  what  his  success  against  the  king 
of  Moab  would  be,  tbe  prophet  required  a  minstrel  to  be  brought 
unto  him  }  and  when  he  played  it  is  said  that  the  hand  of  the  L^rd 
rame  upon  Mm  (2  Kings  iii.  15.),  not  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  was 
the  natural  effect  of  music,  but  the  meaning  is,  that  music  disposed 
tlie  organs,  die  humours,  and  in  short  the  whole  mind  and  spirit  of 
tbe  prophet,  to  receive  these  supernatural  impressions. 

VII.  Dancing  was  an  ordinary  concomitant  of  music  among  tbe 
ie^is.  Sometimes  it  was  used  on  a  religious  account :  thus  Miriam 
with  her  women  glorified  God  (after  the  deliverance  from  the  Egyp- 
tians), in  dances  as  well  as  songs  (Exod.  xv.  20.),  and  David  danced 
after  the  ark.  (2  Sam.  ii.  16.)  It  was  a  thing  common  at  the  Jew- 
ish feasts  (Judg.  xxi.  19.  21.),  and  in  public  triumphs  (Judg.xi.  34.]), 
and  at  all  seasons  of  mirth  and  rejoicing.  (Psal.  xxx.  11.  Jer.  xxxi. 
4.  13.  Luke  xv.  25.)    The  idolatrous  Jews  made  it  a  part  of  their 

1  Ant.  Jod.  lib.  vii.  e.  12.  9  Ibid. 

3  Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  les  Instrnniens  de  Musique  des  Hebrenx,  prefixed  t4 
hi«  Commentary  on  Uie  Ps&lms.  Jahn,  Archieologia  Bibllca,  pp.  145 — 1S2 
Brown's  Antiqmiies  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  pp.  315—^1. 
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worship  wUch  Hxj  paid  to  the  golden  otlf.  (Exod.  sxu.  10.) 
The  Amalekites  danced  after  their  victory  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxs. 
16.),  and  Job  makes  it  part  of  the  character  of  the  prosp^ous  wicked 
(diat  is,  of  those  who,  placing  all  their  happiness  in  the  eiuoyiaeDtB  of 
aense,  forget  God  and  religion),  that  tiieir  children  dance.  (Job  xxi.  1 1 .) 
The  dancine  of  the  proffigate  Herodias's  daughter  pleased  Herod  so 
highly,  that  ne  promised  to  give  her  whatever  she  a^ed,  and  accord- 
inglj,  at  her  desire,  and  in  compliment  to  her,  he  commanded  Join 
the  Baptist  to  be  beheaded  in  prison.  (Matu  xiv.  6-— 8.) 


SECTION  in. 

ON  THE  SCIENCES   OF  THE  HSBBEWS.^ 

I.  Ofwn  of  the  Science$.»^ll.  Hiti&ry^  Genealogy y  and  Chrondogu* 
— uL  Arithmetic^  MathemaHa^  AHranomjfj  and  Asirotogy.-^^ 
Surveying. — ^V.  Meehanie  Arts. — VI.  Geography. — ^VII.  rhyticSf 
JVaturai  History^  and  PhUoeopky. — VIII.  Medicine. — IX.  Nalke 
of  tome  particular  Diseaeee  mentioned  in  the  ScripirtreSf  vix.  I. 
Disease  of  the  Philistines  ;  —2.  Of  IC%i^  Sayl;—S.  Of  Eng 
Jehoram; — 4.  Of  King  Hexddah  ;'^b.  Of  JSTebuehadnezzm- : 
6.  Palsy;—!.  The  Disease  of  Job;— 8.  Lsue  of  Blood;— 9. 
Blindness  ;'^10.  Demoniacal  Possessions. 

I.  When  the  arts  had  been  reduced  by  long  practice  and  medi- 
tation to  fixed  and  definite  rules,  they  were  succeeded  by  the 
sciences ;  which  in  fact  are  nothbg  more  than  the  reductkm,  into  a 
more  regular  and  philosophic  form,  of  those  rules  and  theones, 
which  have  been  ascertained  and  approved  by  inquiry  and  practice. 
We  are  able  to  discover  the  beginnings,  the  indisdnct  vestig^  ot  the 
sciences  in  very  remote  periods ;  and  in  some  nations  more  strikingij 
than  in  others.  The  Egypdans,  and  Babylonians  excelled  in  sdea- 
tific  knowledge  all  odiers.  The  Arabians  also  are  favourably  dhsd- 
tioned  in  this  respect.  (I  Kmgs  iv.  30. ;  also  the  Edomites,  Jer. 
xlix.  7.)  The  Hebrews  necame  renowned  for  their  mtellectuai  Clo- 
ture in  the  time  of  David,  and  especially,  of  Solomon,  who  is  said  to 
have  surpassed  all  others  m  wisdom ;  a  circumstance,  wUch  was  the 
ground  of  the  many  visits,  which  were  paid  to  him  by  disdnguistied 
foreigners.  (1  Kings  v.  9 — 14.)  His  example,  which  was  tni^an 
iUustrious  one,  was  beyond  question  imitated  by  other  idngs.  Tb^ 
literature  of  the  Hebrews  was  limited  chiefly  to  ethics,  reBgioo,  the 
history  of  their  nation,  and  natural  history ;  'on  which  last  subject 
Solomon  wrote  many  treatises,  no  longer  extant     The  Hebrews 

1  This  section  is  taken  priaeijHdly  from  Mr.  Uphaip's  Transbtioo  of  his* 
Archsologift  Biblica,  Andover,  MassaehassQtts,  (18Q3)  put  i.  cb&pters  6  snd  1^. 
In  Uie  accounts  of  diseaees,  Pr.  Mm^'9  MecUcft  Sacra  has  ciueflj  Iwen  foi]ovc«. 
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made  but  little  progress  in  sdence  and  literature  after  the  time  of 
Solomon.  During  their  captivity,  it  is  true,  they  acquired  many 
foreign  notions,  with  which  they  had  not  been  previously  acquainted : 
and  they,  subsequently,  borrowed  much  both  of  trutli  and  of  false- 
hood from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks^  The  author  of  the  book 
of  Wisdom,  with  some  others  of  the  Jewish  writers,  has  made  pretty 
good  use  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  clear,  notwithstanding  this, 
that  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  fell  below  their  ancestors  in  respect 
to  History;  as  die  published  annals  of  that  period  are  not  of  a  kin- 
dred character  with  tliose  of  the  primitive  ages  of  their  country. 

II.  That  the  art  of  Historical  Writing  was  antiently  much  culti- 
vated in  the  East,  the  Bible  itself  is  an  ample  testimony ;  for  it  not 
only  relates  the  prominent  events,  from  the  creation  down  to  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  but  speaks  of  many  historical  books, 
which  have  now  perished  ;  and  also  of  many  monuments  erected  in 
commemoration  of  remarkable  achievements  and  furnished  with 
appropriate  inscriptions.  These  monuments  are  denominated  by 
various  names,  as  TO)SQ  T»,  TTOt*  The  Babylonians  also,  the 
Assyrians,  the  Persians,  and  Tyrians,  had  their  Historical  Annals. 
Among  the  Egyptians,  there  was  a  separate  order,  viz.  the  priests, 
one  part  of  whose  duty  it  was,  to  write  the  history  of  their  country. 
In  the  primitive  ages  the  task  of  composing  annals  fell  b  most  na- 
tions upon  the  priests,  but  at  a  later  period,  the  king  had  his  own 
secretaries,  whose  special  business  it  was  to  record  the  royal  sayings 
and  achievements.  The  Prophets  among  the  Hebrews  recorded  the 
events  of  their  own  times,  and,  in  the  earliest  periods,  the  Genealo- 
^sts  interwove  many  historical  events  with  their  accounts  of  the 
succession  of  families.  Indeed,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  an- 
tient  history  generally  partakes  more  of  a  genealogical,  than  a  chro- 
nological character.     Hence  die  Hebrew  phrase  for  genealogies, 

nnTin  1flD»  's  used  also  for  history  (Gen.  vi.  9.  x.  1.);  and 
hence  no  epoch,  more  antient  than  that  of  ^abonassar,  is  any  where 
found.  In  the  Bible,  however,  this  defect,  in  regard  to  a  regular 
chronological  system,  is  in  a  manner  compensated  by  the  insertion  in 
various  places  of  definite  periods  of  time,  and  by  chronological  gene- 
alogies. In  giving  a  concise  account  of  the  genealogy  of  a  person, 
the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Arabs,  took  the  liberty  to  omit,  accoird- 
ing  to  their  own  pleasure,  one  or  more  generations.  (Ruth  iv.  18-^ 
22.  Ezra  vii.  1 — 5.  Matt.  i.  8.)  It  was  considered  so  much  of  aa 
honour,  to  have  a  name  and  a  place  in  these  family  annals,  that  the 
Hebrews,  from  their  first  existence  as  a  nation,  had  public  genealo- 
gists, denominated  CanWtS^nClUJ^- 

Not  only  the  Hebrews,  but,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians  also,  assigned  a  certain  period  to  a-gene-^^ 
ration.  According  to  their  estimation,  three  genecations  made  ati 
hundred  years.  £  the  time  of  Abraham,  hQ^Q^verj  when'  men  lived 
to  a  greater  age,  an  hundred  years  made  a  gen0^ation.  ,  TbiS  is  clear 
from  Gen.  xv.  13.  16.  and  from  the  circumstance,  that  Abrahain, 

VOL.  III.  60  -    .      ' 
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Isaac,  and  Jacob  dwelt  mo  bimdred  aod  fifteeo  Tears  in  the  land  of 

Canaan,  and  yet  there  were  only  two  generations. 
III.    Abithmetic,  Mathematics,  Astbonomy,  aivd  Astroux^t. 

1.  Aritkmetie.'^The  more  simple  tnethods  of  arithmetjca]  eaka- 
lation  are  spoken  of  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  if  they  were  well  known. 
The  merchants  of  that  early  period,  must,  for  their  own  conv^emence, 
have  been  possessed  of  some  method  of  operating  by  numbers.  And 
that  they  were  able  to  do  it,  to  some  consideraUe  extent,  may  be 
argued  from  the  fact,  that  they  had  separate  words,  viz.  \3*^  and 
frgyn,  for  so  large  a  number  as  10,000. 

2.  Mathematics. — By  this  we  understand  Geometry,  Mensnratkms, 
Navigation,  &c.  As  far  as  a  knowledge  of  them  was  absolutely  re- 
quired by  the  condition  and  eroptojrments  of  the  people,  we  may  wefi 
suppose,  that  knowledge  actually  existed ;  although  no  express  meih 
tion  is  made  of  them. 

3.  Astronomy. — ^The  mterests  of  agriculture  and  navigation  re* 
quired  some  knowledge  of  astronomy.  An  evidence,  that  an  attempt 
was  made  at  a  very  early  period,  to  regulate  the  year  by  the  annual 
revolution  of  the  sun,  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Jewish 
months  were  divided  into  tlurty  days  each.  (See  Gen.  vii.  1 1.  vin.  4.) 
In  astronomy,  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Phoenicians  exibited 
great  superiority.  We  are  itiformed,  there  were  magicians  or  enchant^ 
ers  in  Egypt  (Exod.  vii.  11.  Lev.  xx.  27.  xix.  31.  Deut.  xviii.  20.}, 
denominated  in  Hebrew  CfSXffy^t  because  they  computed  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  pretended  to  the  people,  that  they  produced 
them  by  the  efficacy  of  their  own  enchantments.  Some  of  the  con- 
stellations are  mentioned  by  name  in  Job  ix.  9.  xxxviii.  31,  32.  Isa. 
xiii.  10.  Amos  v.  8.  2  Kings  xxiii.  5. 

4.  Astrology. — ^It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  wonder,  dial  the 
Hebrews  did  not  devote  greater  attention  to  astronomy,  since  the 
study  of  astrology,  which  was  intimately  connected  with  diat  of  astro- 
nomy, and  was  very  highly  estimated  among  the  neighbouring 
nations  (Isa.  xlvii.  9.  Jer.  xxvii.  9. 1.  35.  Dan.  ii.  13. 48.),  was  in- 
terdicted to  the  Hebrews.  (Deut.  xviii.  10.  Lev,  xx.  27.)  Daniel, 
indeed,  studied  the  art  of  astrology  at  Babylon,  but  he  did  not  prac- 
tise it.  (Dan.  i.  20.  ii.  2.)  The  astrologers  (and  those  wise  men 
mentioned  in  Matt.  ii.  L  et  seq.  appear  to  have  been  such)  divided 
the  heavens  into  apartments  or  habitations,  to  each  one  of  which 
apartments  they  assigned  a  ruler  or  president.  This  fact  developes 
the  origin  of  the  word,  jSsfiX^ejSouX,  TQJ  f^j;^,  or  the  Lard  of  the 
(celestial)  dwelling.  (Matt.  x.  25.  xii.  24.27.  Alark  iii.  22.  Luke  xL 
15—19.) 

IV.  Aleasures  of  Lengtii  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  15,  16.  A 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  measuring  lands  is  implied  in  the 
account  given  Gen.  xlvii.  20 — 27.  Mention  is  made,  m  the  boob 
of  Job  and  Joshua,'  of  a  line  or  rope  for  the  purpose  of  taking  mea- 
surements, ip,  J^.  It  was  brought  by  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt, 
Wliere,  accordbg  to  tlie  unanimous  testimony  of  antiquity,  Sterreying 
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first  had  its  ori^,  and  in  consequence  of  tlie  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  was  carried  to  the  greatest  height.  It  was  here,  as  we  may 
well  conclude,  tliat  die  Hebrews  acquired  so  much  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  that  science,  as  to  enable  them,  with  die  aid  of  die 
measuring  line  above  mentioned,  to  partition  and  set  off  geogradii- 
caliy  the  wliole  land  of  Canaan.  The  weights  used  in  weiglung 
aoHd  bodies,  (Gen.  xxiii.  15, 16.)  provided  di^were  similar  to  each 
other  in  f(»rm,  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  stereometry. 

V.  TTle  Mechanic  Arts. — ^No  express  mention  is  made  of  the 
mechanic  arts;  but  that  a  knowledge  of  them,  notwithstanding,  ex- 
isted, may  be  inferred  from  the  erection  of  Noah^s  ark,  and  the  tower 
ci  Babel ;  also  from  what  is  said  of  the  Egyptian  chariots,  in  Geq. 
xli.  43.  xlv.  19. 1.  9.  and  Exod.  xiv.  6,  7. ;  and  from  the  instni«» 
menu  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  irrigating  their  lands.  (Deut.  xi.  10.) 
It  is  implied  in  the  mention  of  these,  and  subsequently  of  many 
other  instruments,  that  other  instrum  'nts  still,  not  expre^y  named, 
but  which  were  of  course  necessary  for  the  Carnation  of  those  which 
are  named,  were  in  existence. 

VI.  Geography^ — Geographical  notices  occur  so  frequendy  in  the 
Bible,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  this  point ;  but  see 
Gen.  X.  1 — 30.  xii.  4 — 16.  xiv.  1 — 16.  xxviii.  2 — ^9.  xlix.  13., 
&c.  Perhaps,  however,  it  deserves  to  be  repeated,  that,  in  the  time 
of  Joshua,  tne  whole  of  Palestine  was  subjected  to  a  geographical 
diviaon.  (Josh,  xviii.  9.)  It  is  evident  then,  from  their  geographical 
knowledge,  as  well  as  from  other  circumstances  aheady  mentioned, 
that  there  must  have  existed  among  the  Hebrews,  the  rudiments,  if 
nothing  more,  of  mathematical  science. 

vn.  Physicsj  or  Natural  Philosophy,  has  secured  but  little  atten- 
tion in  the  East.  A  knowledge  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mine- 
ral kingdoms,  or  die  science  of  JSTatural  History,  was  always  much 
more  an  object  of  interest.  Solomon  was  an  illustrious  pattern  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom ;  and  his  skill  in  this  Science  is  sufficiendy 
indicated,  when  we  are  told  that  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar- 
tree  thai  is  tn  LebanoUj  even  to  the  hyssop  that  spnngethout  of  the 
wdl :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  cre^ng  things, 
and  offisnes.  (I  Kings  iv.  33.) 

Traces  of  Philosophy  stricdy  so  called,  that  is,  the  system  of  pre- 
vailing moral  opinions,  may  be  found  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  the  37th, 
39di,  and  73d  rsalms,  also  in  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesias- 
tes,  but  chiefty  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  and  the  viiritings 
of  the  son  of  Sirach.  During  the  Captivity,  the  Jews  acquired 
many  new  notions,  particularly  from  the  Mehestani,  and  appropriated 
them,  as  occasion  tiered,  to  their  own  purposes.  They  at  length 
became  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  winch  makes 
its  appearance  abundantly  in  the  book  of  Wisdom.  After  die  capti- 
^ty,  the  language  in  which  the  sacred  books  were  written,  was  np 
longer  vernacular.  Hence  arose  the  need  of  an  interpreter  on  the 
aaroatie  year,  a  time  i/dien  the  whole  law  was  read ;  and  also  on  the 
aabbadi  in  the  synagogues,  which  had  been  recendy  erected,  in  order 
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to  make  the  people  understand  what  was  read.  These  mterpreten 
learnt  the  Hebrew  language  at  the  schools.  The  teachers  of  these 
schooisy  who,  for  the  two  generations  preceding  the  time  of  Chret, 
bad  maintamed  some  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  philosophy,  were 
vot  satisfied  with  a  simple  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  idioa>,  as  it 
stood,  but  shaped  the  interpretation,  so  as  to  render  it  conformable  tQ 
their  phibsophy.  Thus  arose  contentions,  which  gave  occastoa  fcr 
the  various  sects  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  In  the  tims 
of  our  Saviour,  divisions  had  arisen  among  the  Pharisees  themselves. 
No  1^  than  eighteen  nice  questions,  if  we  may  believe  the  Jewish 
Rabbins,  were  c«atested,  at  that  period,  between  tlie  schoob  of  HB- 
lei  and  Shammai.  One  of  which  questions  was  an  inquiry,  "  Wlm 
cause  was  sufficient  (or  a  biD  of  divorce  ?"•  If  the  Shammai  and 
Hillel  of  the  Talmud  are  the  same  with  the  learned  men  mentiooed 
in  Josephus,  viz.  Saraeas  and  Pollio,  who  flourished  thirty-four  years 
before  Christ,  then  Shammai  or  Sameas  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with 
the  Sameon  who  is  mentioned  Luke  ii.  25 — 35.,  and  bis  son  Gantt- 
liel,  so  celebrated  in  the  Talmud  is  the  same  with  the  Gamaliel  men- 
tioned Acts  V.  34.  xxii.  3. 

Antiently,  learned  men  were  denominated  among  the  Heln^ws 
D*D3rT>  ^  Bxaong  the  Greeks  they  were  called  tfo^os  that  is,  win 
fnen.    In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  common  appellative  for  men  of  that 
description  was  ygamuvnvs,  in  the  Hebrew  *^yj,  a  scribe.    Ther 
were  addressed  by  the  honorary  title  of  Ra^  2%  "^^  that  is,  Prwrf 
or  master.    The  Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  bad  their' ^ven 
wise  men,  who  were  called  Rabboni,  p'^.     Gamaliel  was  ooe  of  the 
number.     They  called  themselves  the  children  of  wisdom ;  expres- 
sions which  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  Greek  ^iXo^fti^K.     (ilatu 
Xb  19.  Luke  vii.  35.)     The  heads  of  sects  were  called }iiAcrt  (Matt 
xii.  27.  xxiii.  1—9.),  and  the  disciples,  D*TD*?n>  were  denominated 
sons  or  children.     TBe  Jewish  teachers,  at  least  some  of  them,  bad 
private  lecture  rooms,  but  they  also  taught  and  disputed  in  synagocues, 
m  temples,  and  m  fact,  wherever  they  could  find  an  audienceT   The 
method  of  these  teachers  was  the  same  with  that,  which  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks.    Any  disciple  who  chose  might  propoSe  ques- 
Uons,  upon  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  remark  and 
give  their  opmions.  (Luke  ii.  46.)    The  teachers  were  not  invested 
with  theu-  functions  by  any  formal  act  of  the  church  or  of  the  civil 
authority;  they  were  self-constituted.    They  received  no  <^her  sa- 
lary  than  some  voluntary  present  from  the  disciples,  which  was 
called  an  honorary,  rifiwi,  honorariitm,  (1  Tim.  v.  17.)     They  ac- 
quired a  subsistence  m  the  main  by  the  exercise  of  some  art  oc 
handicraft.     That  they  took  a  higher  seat  than  their  auditors,  al- 
tiiough  It  was  probably  the  case,  does  not  foBow,  as  is  sometimes 

Z^^un^'^'^yi^^^  "•  ^^-  A^^^'^^S  to  the'  Tahnudists  the, 
lit  i^  .  lu  ''i-^'^,  "^  conversation  with  women,  and  to  refuse  to 
K'Sec^'^n*'  lower  class  of  people.  (Johniv.W.  MatL  k^l^ 
Aiie  subjects,  on  which  they  taught,  were  numerous,  commgnly 
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intricate,  and  of  no  great  consequence ;  of  which  there  are  abundant 
examples  in  the  Talinud.^ 

VIII.  "ITie  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject  would 
naturally  lead  man  to  try  to  alleviate  or  to  remove  them :  hence 
sprang  the  art  of  medicine.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  indeed, 
there  could  not  be  much  occasion  for  a  science  which  is  now  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  health  and  happiness  of  mankind.  The  simplicity  of 
their  manners,  the  plainness  of  their  diet,  their  temperance  in  meat 
and  drink,  and  their  active  life  (being  generally  occupied  in  the  field, 
and  in  rural  affiurs),  naturally  tended  to  strengthen  the  body,  and 
to  afford  a  greater  share  of  heahli  than  what  we  now  enjoy.  The 
powers  of  human  nature  were  not  then  so  much  prejudiced  by  luxury 
and  intemperance,  which  are  now  the  occasion  of  so  many  diseases : 
and  to  this  unhappy  source  is  owing  our  advancement  in  the  know- 
ledge of  physic. 

Antiently,  at  Babylon,  the  sick,  when  they  were  first  attacked 
with  a  disease,  were  left  in  the  streets,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
from  those  who  might  pass. them,  what  practices  or  what  medicines 
had  been  of  assistance  to*  them,  when  afflicted  with  a  similar  disease 
This  was  perhaps  done  also  in  other  countries.  The  Egyptians 
carried  their  sick  into  the  temple  of  Serapis ;  the  Greeks  carried 
theirs  into  those  of  Esculapius.  In  both  of  these  temples,  there 
were  preserved  written  receipts  pf  the  means  by  which  various  cures 
bad  been  effected.  With  the  aid  of  diese  recorded  remedies,  the 
art  of  healing  assumed  in  the  progress  of  time  the  aspect  of  a  seience. 
It  assumed  such  a  form,  first  in  Egypt,  and  at  a  much  more  recent 
period,  in  Greece ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  those  of  the  former 
were  surpassed  in  excellence  by  the  physicians  of  the  latter  country. 
That  the  Egyptians,  however,  had  no  little  skill  in  medicine,  may 
be  gathered  from  what  is  said  in  the  Pentateuch,  respecting  the 
marks  of  leprosy.  That  some  of  the  medical  prescriptions  should 
fail  of  bringing  the  expected  relief  is  nothing  strange,  since  Pliny 
himself  mentions  some  which  are  far  from  producing  the  effects 
he  ascribes  to  them.  Physicians  are  mentioned  first  in  Gen.  1,  2. 
Exod.  xxi.  19.  Job  xiii.  4.  Some  acquaintance  with  chirurgical 
operations  is  implied  in  the  rite  of  circumcision.  (Gen,  xvii.  1 1 — 14.) 
There  is  ample  evidence,  that  the  Israelites  had  some  acquaintance 

1  A  sort  of  academical  degree  was  conferred  on  the  pupils  in  the  Jewish  semi- 
itariesy  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were  established  at  Babylon  and 
Tiberias.  The  circumstances  attending  the  conferring  of  this  degree,  are  de- 
scribed  by  Maimonides  (Jad  chazjika,  lib.  vi.  4.)  as  follows.  1.  The  candidate  for 
the  dejgree  was  examined,  both  in  respect  to  liis  moral  character  and  his  literair 
acquisitions.  2.  Having  undergone  this  examination  with  approbation,  the  disci* 
pie  then  ascended  an  elevated  seat,  Matt.  X3dii.  2, 3.  A  writing  tablet  was  pre- 
•ented  to  him  to  signify,  that  he  should  write  down  his  acaniaitions,  since  thev 
might  escape  from  his  memory,  and,  without  being  written  down,  be  lost.  4.  A 
key  was  presented  to  signify,  that  he  might  now  open  to  others  the  treasures  of 
knowledge.  (Luke  zi.  52.)  5.  Hands  were  laid  upon  him;  a  custom  derived 
from  Numb,  zzvii.  18.  6.  A  certain  power  of  authority  was  conferred  upon  him, 
probably  to  be  exercised  over  his  own  disciples.  7.  Finally,  he  was  saluted  in  the 
vohool  of  Tiberias,  with  the  title  of  Rabbi^  ar),  in  the  echool  of  Babylon,  with  that  of 
Master  J  lo. 
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with  the  btemal  structure  of  die  human  system,  although  h  does 
not  appear  that  dissections  of  the  human  body  ibr  medical  purposes, 
were  made  till  «s  hte  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  Itiat  piysiciaDS 
sometimes  undertook  to  exercise  their  sldU,  m  removing  Aseases  of 
an  internal  nature,  b  evident  from  the  circumstance  of  David's 
riaying  upon  the  harp  to  cure  the  malady  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16.) 
The  art  of  healmg  was  committed  among  the  Hebrews,  as  weD  as 
among  the  Egyptians,  to  the  priests ;  who,  mdeed,  were  obliged 
by  a  hw  of  the  state,  to  take  cognisance  of  leprosies.  (Lev.  xifi.  1 — 
14.  57.  Deut.  X2uv.  8,  9.)  Reference  is  made  to  physicians  who 
were  not  priests,  and  to  mstances  of  sickness,  disease,  healing,  &c. 
in  the  following  passages,  viz.  1  Sam«  xvi.  16.  1  Kings  i.  52—4.  xv. 
33.  2  Kings  viii.  29.  ix.  15.  Isa.  i.  6.  Jer.  viii.  22.  Ezek.  xxx.  21. 
Prov.  iii.  18.  xi.  30.  xii.  18.  xvi.  15.  xxjx<  1.  The  probable  rea- 
son of  King  Asa's  not  seeking  help*  from  God,  but  from  the  physi- 
cians, as  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  12.,  was,  that  they  had  not  at  thii 
period  recourse  to  the  simple 'medicinesy  which  nature  ofered^but 
to  certain  superstitious  rites  and  incantations ;  and  this,  no  douk, 
viras  die  ground  of  the  reflection,  which  was  cast  upon  him.  He 
balm  or  balsam  was  particulariy  celebrated,  as  a  medicine.  (Jer.  vS. 
22.  xlvi.  11.  li.  8.)  About  die  time  of  Christ,  the  Hdirew  physi- 
cians both  made  advancements  in  science,  and  increased  m  nundiers.* 
It  appears  from  the  Tahntid,*  that  die  Hebrew  physicians  were  ac- 
customed to  salute  the  sick  by  saying, ''  Arite  from  your  iKieaie." 
This  salutation  had  a  miracukxis  effect  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus. 
(Mark  v.  41.)  According  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  a  sick  man 
WHS  judged  to  be  in  a  way  of  recovery,  who  be^  to  take  bis  usual 
food.  (Compare  Mark  v.  43.)  The  andents  were  accustomed  io  at- 
tribute the  origb  of  diseases,  particularly  of  those  whose  naUiral 
causes  they  did  not  understand,  to  the  imniediate  interference  of  die 
dei^.  Hence  they  were  denominated  by  the  antient  Greeks,  Hut- 
ttyHi  or  the  sc&urges  of  God^  a  word  which  is  empbyed  in  the  New 
Testament  by  the  physician  Luke  himself  (vii.  21.),  and  also  m 
Mark  v.  29.  34. 

IX.  Various  diseases  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  as 
cancers,  consumption,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  fevers,  gangrenes,  Zi^prosjr, 
(respecting  which  see  pp.  327 — 329.  supra^)  lunacy,  &c.  Conceniqg 
a  few  diseases,  the  nature  of  which  has  exercised  the  critical  acu- 
men of  physicians  as  well  as  divines,  the  folk>wing  observations  msjr 
be  satisfactory  to  the  reader. 

1.  The  Disease  of  the  Philistines^  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  v.  6.  12. 
and  vi.  18.,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  dysentery :  but  it  was  most 
probably  the  hemorrhoids  or  bleeding  piles,  in  a  veiy  aggravated 
degree. 

2.  The  Disease  ofSavI  (l  Sam.  xvi.  14.^  appears  to  have  been  a 
true  madness,  of  the  melanclM)lk^  ot  atrabilarious  kind,  as  the  an* 

3  S^b,^  ^^*^' »  V.  31.  via.  43.  JoMphm  Aatiq,  Jud.  lib.  xriL  c  6-4  5. 
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tient  phyacians  teimed  it;  the  fits  of  vduch  returned  on  the 
unhappy  monarch  at  uncertain  periods,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
tliis  sort  of  malady.  The  remedy  applied,  in  the  judgment  of  ex-^ 
perienced  physicians,  was  an  extremely  proper  one,  viz*  j^Iaying  on 
the  harp.  The  character  of  the  modem  oriental  music  is  expres- 
sion, rather  than  science :  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  how  well 
adapted  the  unstudied  and  ardess  stnuns  of  i)av]d  were  to  soothe 
the  perturbed  mind  of  Saul ;  which  strains  were  bold  and  free  from 
his  courage,  and  sedate  through  Ills  piety. 

3.  The  Diseoie  ofJehoram  king  of  brad. — ^This  sovereign,  who 
was  clothed  mih  the  double  infamy  of  being  at  oncd  an  idolater  and 
the  murderer  of  his  brethren,  was  diseased  internally  for  two  years, 
as  had  been  predicted  by  the  prophet  Elijah ;  and  his  bowels  are 
said  at  last  to  have  fallen  out  by  reason  of  his  sickness.  (2  Chron. 
xxi.  12 — 15.  18,  19.)  lliis  disease,  Dr.  Mead  says,  beyond  all 
doubt  was  the  djrsentery,  and  though  its  continuance  so  long  a  time 
was  very  uncommon,  it  is  by  no  means  a  thing  unheard  of.  The 
intestines  in  time  become  ulcerated  by  the  operation  of  tliis  disease. 
Not  only  blood  is  discharged  from  them,  but  a  sort  of  mucous  ex- 
crements likewise  is  tlirown  off,  and  sometimes  small  pieces  of  the. 
flesh  itself;  so  that  apparendy  the  intestines  are  emitted  or  fall  out, 
iikliich  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  expressions  that  are  used  in  the 
statement  of  king  Jehoram's  disease. 

4.  The  Disease  toith  which  Hezekiah  toas  afflicted  (2  Kings  xx.  7* 
Isa,  xxxviii.  31.),  has  been  variously  supposed  to  be  a  pleurisy,  die 
plague,  the  elephantiasis,  and  the  quinsey.  But  Dr.  Mead  is  of 
opinicMi  that  the  malady  was  a  fever  which  terminated  in  an  abscess ; 
and  for  promoting  its  suppuration  a  cataplasm  of  figs  was  admirably 
adapted.  The  case  of  Hezekiah,  however,  indicates  not  mn]y  the 
limited  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  physicians  at  that  time,  but  also 
that  though  God  can  cure  by  a  miracle,  yet  he  also  gives  sagaciQr  to 
discover  and  apply  the  most  natural  remedies. 

5.  Concerning  the  nature  of  NehuchadnezzarU  malady  (Dan.  iv. 
25,  26.  31 — 33.)  learned  men  -are  gready  divided,  but  the  most 
probable  account  of  it  is  that  ^ven  by  Dr.  Mead ;  who  remarks  that 
all  the  circumstances  of  it,  as  related  by  Daniel,  so  perfecdy  agree 
with  hypochondriacal  madness,  that  to  him  it  appears  evident, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  seized  with  this  distemper,  and  un- 
der its  influence  ran  wild  into  the  fields :  and  that  fancying  him- 
self transformed  into  an  ox,  he  fed  on  grass  in  the  manner  of 
catde.  For  every  sort  of  madness  is  a  disease  of  a  disturbed  una- 
gination ;  which  this  unhappy  man  laboured  under  full  seven  ^ears. 
And  through  neglect  of  taking  proper  care  of  himself,  his  hair  and 
nails  grew  to  an  excessive  length ;  by  which  the  latter  growing 
thicker  and  crooked,  resembled  the  claws  of  birds.  Now,  the 
antients  called  persons  affected  with  this  species  of  madness  Xux0t>- 
d|bwoi  {yoolf-inen)  or  xuvav^^oi  {d(^-^men\ ;  because  they  went 
abroad  in  the  n^ht,  imitating  wolves  or  dogs;  particularly  intent 
upon  opening  the  septdchres  of  dfie  dead,  and  had  their  legs  much 
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ulcerated  either  by  frequent  falls,  or  tbe  bites  of  dogs.^  In  ike 
manner  are  the  daughters  of  Proetus  related  to  have  been  ond, 
who,  as  Vir^  says, 

''■'^JmpUrwU  faUis  mu^itAvs  agros.^ 
-— ^With  mimick'd  mooings  filPd  the  fields. 

For,  as  Servius  observes,  Juno  possessed  their  minds  with  such  a 
species  of  madness,  that  fancying  themselves  cows,  they  ran  bto  the 
fields,  bellowed  often,  and  dreaded  the  pbugh.  But  these,  accord- 
ing to  Ovid,  the  physician  Melampus, 

per  carmen  et  herbas 
Eripuit  furiis.^ 
Snatch'd  from  the  furies  by  his  chanos  and  faerhck 

Nor  was  this  disorder  unknotm  to  the  modems ;  for  Schaicldus 
records  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  a  husbandman  of  Padua,  «k 
imagining  that  he  was  a  wolf,  attacked^  and  even  killed  several  penons 
in  the  fields  ;  and  when  at  length  he  was  taken^  he  persevered  in  de^ 
daring  himself  a  real  wolf  and  that  the  only  difference  consisted  in 
the  inversion  of  his  skin  and  hair.^  But  it  may  be  objected  lo  Us 
opinion,  that  diis  misfortune,  was  foretold  to  the  king,  so  that  he 
might  have  prevented  it  by  correcting  his  morals ;  and  thereibre  it 
is  not  probable  that  it  befel  him  in  the  course  of  nature.  But  we 
know  that  tliose  things,  which  God  executes  either  through  cle- 
mency or  vengeance,  are  frequendy  performed  by  the  as^stance  of 
natural  causes.  Thus  having  threatened  Heeeluah  with  death,  and 
being  afterwards  moved  by  his  prayers,  he  restored  him  to  life,  and 
made  use  of  figs  laid  on  the  tumour,  as  a  medicine  for  his  disease. 
He  ordered  king  Herod,  upon  account  of  his  pride,  to  be  devoured 
by  worms.  And  no  one  doubts  but  that  the  plague,  which  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  the  divine  wrath,  most  commonly  owes  its  onga  to 
corrupted  air. 

6.  The  Palsy  of  tlie  New  Testament  is  a  disease  of  very  wide 
import,  and  the  Greek  word,  which  is  so  translated,  compre- 
hended not  fewer  than  five  different  maladies,  viz.  1.  Apoplexy^  a 
paralytic  shock,  which  affected  the  whole  body  ;  —  2.  Bemipl^^ 
which  afifects  and  paralyses  only  one  side  of  the  body  ;  the  case 
mentioned  in  Matt.  ix.  2.  appears  to  have  been  of  this  sort  ;-^ 
3.  Paraplegy^  which  paralyses  all  the  parts  of  the  q-stem  below  tht 
neck ; —  4.  Catalepsyy  which  is  caused  by  a  contracdon  of  the  mus- 
cles in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  body ;  the  hands,  for  instance.  This 
is  a  very  dangerous  disease ;  and  the  efiects  upon  the  parts  seized 
are  very  violent  and  deadly.  Thus,  when  a  person  is  struck  with 
it,  if  his  hand  happens  to  be  extended,  he  is  unaUe  to  draw  it 
back :  if  the  hand  be  not  extended,  when  he  is  so  struck^  he  is  unable 
to  extend  it.  It  seems  to  be  diminished  in  size,  and  dried  up  in  ap- 
pearance;   whence  the   Hebrews  were  accustomed    to  caD  it  t 

1  See  Aetius,  Lib.  Medicin.  lib.  vi.  and  PauL  firioeta,  lib.  iii.  cap.  zri. 
»  Eclog.  vi.  48.  e  »  r 

3  Metamorph.  xv.  325. 
*  Observationes  MediciB  Ror.  de  LyciAthrop.  Obs.  1. 
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withered  hand.  The  impious  Jeroboam  was  struck  with  catalepsy. 
(1  Kings  xiii.  4—6.)  5  tlie  prophet  Zechariah,  among  the  judgment 
he  was  commissioned  to  denounce  against  the  idol  shepherd  thai 
leaveth  ihefiock,  threatens  that  Am  arm  shall  be  dried  up.  (Zech.  xi. 
17.)  Other  instances  of  this  malady  occur  in  Matt.  xii.  10.  and 
John  V.  3 — 6.  The  Cramp.  This,  in  oriental  countries,  is  a  fear- 
ful malady,  and  by  no  means  unfrequent^  It  originates  from  the 
chills  of  Uie  night :  tlie  limbs,  when  seized  with  it,  remain  immove- 
able, sometimes  turned  in  and  sometimes  out,  in  the  very  same 
position  as  when  they  were  first  seized.  The  person  afflicted  re- 
sembles a  man  undergoing  the  torture,  /3a^«m^ofA£vw,  and  experiences 
nearly  the  same  sufferings.  Death  follows  this  disease  m  a  few 
^lays.  Alcimus  was  struck  with  it  (1  Mace.  v.  65—68.),  as  also  %vas 
the  centurion's  servant.  (Matt.  viii.  6.) 

7.  The  malady  which  afflicted  the  patriarch  Job  (ii.  7.)  has 
greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators,  who  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  leprosy^  the  small-pox^  and  the  elephantiasis.  The 
last  opinion  is  adopted  by  Drs.  Mead  and  Heberden^  and  by  Mi- 
chaelis;  and  appears  to  be  best  supported.  In  this  disorder  the 
skin  becomes  uneven  and  wrinkled  with  many  furrows,  like  that  of 
the  elephant,  whence  it  takes  its  name.  When  it  attains  a  certain 
height,  as  it  appears  to  have  done  in  this  instance,  it  is  incurable, 
and  consequently  affords  the  unhappy  patient  no  prospect  but  that  of 
long-continued  misery. 

8.  The  disease,  which  in  Matt*  ix.  20.  Mark  v.  25.  and  Luke 
vni.  43.  is  denominated  an  Issue  of  Bloody  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  explanation.  Physicians  confess  it  to  be  a  disorder 
which  is  very  difficult  of  cure.  (Mark  v.  26.)  How  does  this  cir- 
cumstance magnify  the  benevolent  miracle,  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ 
on  a  woman  who  had  laboured  under  it  for  twehre  years ! 

9.  The  Blindness  of  the  sorcerer  Elymas  (Acts  xiii.  6^-12.)  is  in 
the  Greek  denominated  ax^^)  ^^^  ^lA  S'^^^  propriety,  being 
rather  an  obscuration  than  a  total  extinction  of  sight.  It  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  tliin  coat  or  tunicle  of  bard  substance,  which  spread 
itself  over  a  portion  of  the  eye,  and  interrupted  the  power  of  vision. 
Hence  the  disease  is  likewise  called  tfkovo;  or  darkness.  It  was 
easily  cured,  and  sometimes  even  healed  of  itself,  without  resorting 
to  any  medical  prescription.  Therefore  Saint  Paul  added  in  his 
denunciation,  that  the  impostor  should  not  see  the  sun  for  a  season. 
But  the  blindness  of  the  man,  of  whose  miraculous  restoration  to 
sight  we  have  so  interesting  an  account  in  John  ix.,  was  total,  and 
being  inveterate  from  his  birth,  wfts  incurable  by  any  human  art  or  * 
skill.  See  an  examination  of  this  miracle  in  Vol.  I:  pp.  261 — ^2534 
268—271. 

10.  Lastly,  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  repeated  In- 
stances of  what  are  termed  Demoniacal  Possession.  The  reality  of 
such  possessions  indeed  has  been  denied  by  some  authors,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  by  others  to  account  for  them,  either  as 
the  esBhci  of  natmral  disease,  or  the  influence  4t  imaginlttioii  on  per- 

rrna       tr»  fil 
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sons  of  a  nervous  babh.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  die  persons,  wbo 
in  the  New  Testament  are  said  to  be  possessed  udtk  devils  (more 
correctly  with  demons)  cannot  mean  only  persons  afflicted  with 
some  strange  disease:  for  they  are  evident^  here,  as  in  other 
places, — ^particularly  in  Luke  iv.  33 — 36.  41.— distinguished  from 
the  diseased.  Further,  Christ's  speaking  on  various  occasions  lo 
these  evil  spirits,  as  distinct  fircHn  the  persons  possessed  by  them, — 
his  commanding  them  and  asking  them  questions,  and  receiving 
answers  from  them,  or  not  suffering  tliem  to  speak, — and  seYeral 
circumstances  relating  to  the  terrible  preternatural  efiects  which 
they  had  upon  the  possessed,  and  to  the  manner  of  Christ's  evoking 
them, — particularly  their  requesting  and  obtaimng  permissioo  to 
entfer  tlie  herd  of  swine  (Matt.  viii.  31,  32.),  and  precipitating  them 
into  the  sea ;  all  these  circumstances  can  never  be  accounted  for  bj 
any  distemper  whatever.  Nor  is  it  any  reasonable  objection  that 
we  do  not  read  of  such  frequent  possessi<»]s  before  or  since  the 
appearance  of  our  Redeemer  upon  earth.  It  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  ordered  by  a  special  providence  that  they  should  have  been 
permitted  to  hi^ve  then  been  more  common ;  in  order  that  He,  who 
came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil,  might  the  more  remarkably 
and  visibly  triumph  over  htm ;  and  that  the  machinations  and  de- 
vices of  Satan  might  be  more  openly  defeated,  at  a  time  when  their 
power  was  at  its  highest,  both  in  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  ;  and 
also,  that  plain  facts  mi^t  be  a  sensible  confutation  of  the  Saddu- 
cean  error,  vrtitch  denied  the  existence  of  angels  or  spirits  (Acts 
xxiii.  8.),  and  prevailed  among  the  principal  men  both  for  rank  and 
leammg  in  those  days.  The  cases  of  the  demoniacs  expelled  by  the 
aposdes,  were  cases  of  real  possession  :  and  it  is  a  weU  known  fact, 
that,  b  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  sra,  the  apolo^sts  for 
the  persecuted  professors  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  appealed  to  their 
ejecUon  of  evil  spirits  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  religkua. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  demoniacs  were  not  merely  insane  or 
epileptic  patients,  but  persons  really  and  truly  vexed  and  convulsed 
by  unclean  demons. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

I.  Commerce  of  the  Midianites^  E^ypiians^  and  Phanicians. — ^11. 
Mode  of  trtmsporting  Goods. — IlL  Commerce  of  the  Hebrews^ 
particularly  under  Solomon  and  his  successors. — ^IV .  JVotice  of  on- 
tient  SAipping.-^V.  Money ^  Weights^  and  Measures. 

I-  X  HE  Scriptures  do  not  afford  us  any  example  of  trade,  more 
antient  dian  those  caravans  of  Ishmaelites  and  Midlanites,  to  whom 
-Joseph  was  perfldiouply  S9ld  by  his  brethren.     These  men  were  on 
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dieir  return  from  Gilead,  with  tbeir  camels  laden  with  spices,  and. 
other  rich  articles  of  merchandise,  which  they  were  carrying  into 
Egypt ;   where,  doubtless,  they  produced  a  great  return,  from  the 

Suantities  consumed  in  that  country  for  embalming  tlie  bodies  of 
le  dead.  From  their  purchasing  Joseph,  and  selling  him  to 
Potiphar,  it  is  evident  that  their  traffic  was  not  confined  to  die 
commodities  furnislied  by  Gilead.  But  the  most  distinguished 
merchants  of  antient  times  were  the  Phoenicians,  who  bought  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  East,  which  diey  exported  to  Africa 
and  Europe,  whence  they  took  in  return  silver  and  otlier  articles  of 
merchandise,  winch  they  again  circulated  in  the  East.  Their  first 
metropolis  was  Sidon,  and  afterwards  Tyre,  founded  about  250 
years  before  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  or  1251  before  the 
Christian  sra:  and  wherever  they  went,  they  appear  to  have 
established  peaceful  commercial  settlements,  mutually  beneficial  to 
themselves  and  to  the  natives  of  the  country  visited  by  them.  The 
commerce  of  Tyre  is  particularly  desoribed  in  Isa.  xxiii.  and  EzeL 
xxvii.  xxviii. 

II.  The  commerce  of  the  East  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
carried  on  by  land :  hence  ships  are  but  rarely  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  before  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon.  There 
were  two  principal  routes  from  Palestine  to  Egypt ;  viz.  one  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from  Gaza  to  Pelusium, 
which  was  about  three  days'  ioiumey  ;  and  the  other,  from  Gaza  to 
tlie  Elanitic  branch  of  tlie  Arabian  Gulf,  which  now  passes  near 
Mount  Sinai,  and  requires  nearly  a  month  to  complete  it.  Although 
chariots  were  not  unknown  to  the  antient  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
yet  they  chiefly  transported  their  merchandise  across  tiie  desert  on 
enamels,  a  hardy  race  of  animals,  admirably  adapted  by  nature  for 
this  purpose :  and  lest  they  should  be  plundered  by  robbers,  tiie 
aiercnants  used  to  travel  in  large  bodies  (as  they  now  do),  wiiich  are 
c^ed  caravctns ;  or  in  smaller  companies  termed  kajilU  or  kafles, 
(Job  vi.  18,  19.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25.  Isa.  xxi.  13.) 

III.  Ahhough  the  land  of  Canaan  was,  from  its  abundant  pro* 
duce,  admirably  adapted  to  commerce,  yet  Moses  enacted  no  laws 
in  favour  of  trade ;  because  the  Hebrews,  being  specially  set  apart 
for  the  preservation  of  true  religion,  could  not  be  dispersed  among 
idolatrous  nations  without  being  in  danger  of  becoming  contami- 
nated with  their  abominable  worship.  He  therefore  only  inculcated 
the  strictest  justice  in  weights  and  measures  (Levit.  xix.  36,  37. 
Deut  XXV.  13,  14.) ;  and  left  the  rest  to  future  ages  and  governors. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  Jews, 
who  were  bound  to  present  themselves  before  Jehovah  thrice  in  the 
year,  would  give  occasion  for  much  domestic  traflic,  wluch  the 
individuals  of  the  twelve  tribes  would  carry  on  with  each  other 
either  for  money  or  produce.  From  Judg.  v.  17.  it  should  seem 
that  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Asher  had  some  commercial  dealings 
with  the  neighbouring  maritime  nations :  but  the  earliest  direct 
notice  oontabed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  commerce  of  the  Hebr.ews, 
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does  not  occur  before  the  reign  of  David.  This  wise  and  vafiant 
prince,  by  many  victories,  not  only  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his 
empire,  but  also  subdued  the  kbgdom  of  Edom  (which  he  rechiced 
into  a  province),  and  made  himself  mast^  of  the  two  ports  of  Elatfa 
4pd  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea.  Part  of  the  weahh  accpared  fay 
his  conquests  he  employed  in  purchasmg  oedar-lind>«'  from  Hiram  L 
king  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  friendly  oorre^xwdence 
as  bog  as  he  lived ;  and  he  also  hired  Tynan  masons  and  car- 
penters for  carrying  on  his  works.^  This  prince  collected  ibr  the 
building  of  the  temple,  upwards  of  eight  hundred  nmOkms  oi  our 
money,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  calculations.^  On  the  death 
of  David,  Sokufnoo  his  successor  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
was  thereby  enabled  to  bdulge  his  taste  for  magnificence  and  his- 
ury,  more  than  his  father  could  possibly  do*  Being  Messed  with  a 
larger  share  of  wisdom  than  ever  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  man, 
he  directed  his  talents  for  business  to  the  improvement  of  frrago 
commerce,  which  had  not  been  express^  prohibited  by  Moses. 
He  employed  the  vast  wealth,  amassed  by  his  father,  in  works  of 
architecture,  and  in  strengthening  and  beautifying  his  kingdom. 
The  celebrated  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  fixrtifieations  of  that  capi- 
tal, and  many  entire  cities,  (among  which  was  the  famous  Tadmor 
or  Palmyra,)  were  built  by  him.  Finding  his  own  suUects  but 
little  qualified  for  such  tmdertakings»  he  appbed  to  Hiram  IL  king  of 
Tpe,  the  son  of  his  father's  •  fiiend  Huram,  who  frimisbed  hkn 
with  cedar  and  fir  (or  cypress)  timber,  and  lam  stones,  all  pro* 
perly  cut  and  prepared  for  building ;  winch  the  Tyrians  carried  by 
water  to  the  most  convenient  landing-place  in  Sokmon's  dommioos. 
Iliram  II.  also  sent  a  great  number  of  workmen  to  assist  and  in* 
struct  Solomon's  people,  none  of  whom  had  skill  to  hem  tmbtt  lifce 
unto  the  Sidonians  (l  Kings  v.  5,  6.),  as  the  Israe&es  then  called 
the  Tyrians,  from  their  ha^g  been  originally  a  cobny  from  Sidon. 
Solomon,  in  return,  furnished  the  Tyrians  with  corn,  wine,  and  dl ; 
and  be  even  received  a  balance  in  gold.  (1  Kings  v.  9—11. 2  Chron. 
ii.  10.)  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  gdd  was  the  stipu- 
lated price  for  Sobmon's  cession  of  twenty  towns  to  the  Tyrians; 
which  Hiram,  not  liking  them,  afterwards  returned  to  him.  (1  Kii^ 
ix.  12,  13.) 

The  great  intercourse  of  trade  and  friendship,  which  Soloaion 
bad  with  the  first  commercial  people  in  the  western  world,  inspired 
bira  with  a  strong  desire  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  trade. 
His  father's  conquests,  as  we  have  akeady  seen,  had  extended  his 
territories  to  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  had  given 
him  the  possession  of  a  good  harbour,  whence  shq)s  might  be  de» 

1  Eupolemos,  an  antient  writer  qaoted  by  Eusebius  (Do  Prnp.  ETan^.  lib.  ix.)r 

8&yB  that  David  built  abips  in  Arabia,  in  which  he  semi  men  akukd  in  miam  aal 

metals  to  the  ialand  of  Ophir.    Some  modern  authors,  improving  imon  this  raUHT 

suspicious  authority,  have  ascribed  to  David  the  honour  oi  being 'Uie  fbiuider  of 

gl®»l  East  Indian  commerce. 

3  TaUes  of  Antient  Coins,  pp.  35. 20a 
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spatcbed  to  the  rich  countries  of  the  south  and  east.  Bat,  his  ovm 
subjects  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  building  and  navigating 
vessels,  he  again  bad  recourse  to  the  fissistance  of  Hiram.  The 
king  of  Tyre,  who  was  desirous  of  an  opening  to  the  oriental  com- 
merce, the  articles  of  which  Us  subjects  wer^  obliged  to  receive  at 
second  hand  from  the  Arabians,  entered  readily  into  the  views  of 
the  Hebrew  monarch.  Accordingly,  Tyrian  carpenters  were  sent 
to  build  vessels  for  both  kings  at  Ezion^geber,  Solomon's  port  on 
the  Red  Sea ;  whither  Solomon  himself  also  went  to  animate  the 
workmen  by  his  presence. 

Sobmon's  shipS)  conducted  by  Tyrian  navigators,  sailed  iq  com* 
pany  with  those  of  Hiram  to  some  rich  countries,  caUed  Ophir, 
(most  probably  Sofala  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,)  and  Tarshish> 
a  place  supposed  to  be  somewhere  pn  the  same  coast.^  The  voy- 
age required  three  years  to  accomplish  it ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
l^gth  of  time  employed  in  it,  the  returns  in  this  new  channel  of 
trade  were  prodigknjsly  great  and  profitable,  consbting  of  gold, 
sQver,  precious  stones,  valuable  woods,  and  some  exotic  animals, 
as  apes  and  peacocks.  We  have  no  information  ccHiceming  the 
articles  exported  in  this  trade ;  but,  in  all  probability,  the  manu- 
factures of  the  Tyrians,  together  with  the  commodities  imported  by 
tbem  from  other  countries,  were  assorted  with  the  com,  win?)  and 
oil,  of  Solomon's  dominions  in  making  up  the  cargoes;  and  his 
ships,  like  the  late  Spanish  galleons,  imported  the  bullion,  partly 
for  the  benefit  of  his  mdustrious  and  commercial  neighbours. 
(iOngs  vii.-— X.  2.  Chron.  ii.  viii.  ix.)  Solomon  also  established  a 
commercial  corre^ndence  with  Egypt ;  whence  he  imported 
horses,  charbts,  and  fine  linen-yam :  the  chariots  cost  six  hundred, 
and  the  horses  one  hundred  and  6&y  shekels  of  silver  each..  (1  Kings 
X.  28,  29.  2  Chron.  i.  16,  17.) 

After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  Edom  being  in  that  portion 
which  remained  to  the  house  of  David,  the  Jews  appear  to  have 
carried  on  the  oriental  trade  from  the  two  ports  of  Elath  and 
Kzion-geber,  especially  the  latter,  until  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat, 
whose  fleet  was  wrecked  there.  (1  Kings  xxii.  48.  2  Chron.  xx. 
36,  37.)  During  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  the  wicked  successor  of 
Jehoshaphat,  the  Edomites  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  sove- 
reigns, and  recovered  their  ports.  From  this  time  the  Jewish 
traffic,  through  the  Red  Sea,  ceased  till  the  reign  of  Uzsdah ;  who, 
having  recovered  Elath  soon  after  his  accession,  expelled  the  Edo* 

1  It  ia  certain  that  under  Pharaoh  Neeho,  two  hundred  yean  after  the  time  of 
Solomon,  this  voyage  was  made  by  the  Egyptians.  (Herodotusi  lib.  iv.  c.  48.) 
They  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  returned  by  the  Mediterran^,  and  they  per- 
formed it  in  three  years ;  just  the  same  time  Uiat  the  voyage  under  Solom<m  had 
taken  up.  It  appears  likewise  from  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  u.  e.  67.),  that  the  pas 
mge  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  known  and  frequently  practised  befere  his 
time ;  by  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  when  Carth^e  was  in  ail  its  glory ;  by  ona 
Eudoxus,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  kine  <rt  ££ypt ;  and  Ceuus  Antipater, 
an  historian  of  good  credit,  somewhat  earlier  than  Phny,  testifies  that  he  had  seefi 
a  meiebaat  who  had  raada  the  Toyage  from  Oades  to  jfithiopia. 
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mites  thence,  and,  having  foitified  the  phoe,  peo|ded  it  widi  h» 
own  subjects,  who  renew^  their  former  commerce.  This  appears 
to  have  continued  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  when  Rezin,  Uag  of  Da- 
mascus, having  oppressed  and  weakened  Judah  in  conjunction  with 
Pekah,  king  dl  Israel,  took  advantage  of  this  circomstance  lo  seise 
Elath;  whence  he  expdkd  the  Jews,  and  planted  it  with  Syriaos. 
In  the  fcAowing  year,  however,  Elatb  fell  into  the  bands  of  Tigfathr 
Pileser,  king  oi  Assjnria,  who  conquered  Reauu,  but  did  not  restore 
it  to  his  friend  and  ally,  king  Ahaz.^  Thus  finaUy  termioated  Ae 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  IsraeL  Afi«r 
the  captivity,  indeed,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Asmoosan  princes, 
the  Jews  became  great  traders.  In  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
there  were  so  many  Jews  abroad  on  the  ocean,  even  in  the  cha- 
racter of  pirates,  that  king  Antigonus  was  accused  bdbre  him  of 
having  sent  them  out  on  purpose.  Dtiring  the  period  of  tioae 
comprised  in  the  New  Testament  history,  Joppa  and  Ccsarea  were 
die  two  principal  ports ;  and  com  contmoed  to  be  a  staple  article  of 
cxDort  to  Tyre.  (Acts  xii.  20.)* 

IV.  Respecting  the  ase  and  architecture  dT  the  Jewish  shqis,  we 
liave  no  information  whatever.  The  trading  vessds  of  the  antients 
were,  in  general,  much  mferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  modenis : 
Cicero  mentions  a  number  of  ships  of  burthen,  none  of  which  were 
bek>w  two  thousand  amphorae,  that  is,  not  exceeding  fifty-six  tons;* 
and  in  a  trading  vessel,  in  all  probability  of  much  1^  barthen, 
bound  with  corn  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  to  Rome,  St.  Paul  was 
embarked  at  Myra  in  Lycia.  From  the  description  of  his  voyage 
in  Acts  xxvii.  it  is  evident  to  what  small  improvement  the  art  of 
navigation  had  then  attained.  They  had  no  compass  by  which  they 
could  steer  their  course  across  the  trackless  deep ;  and  the  sacred 
historian  represents  tbeur  situation  as  peculiarly  distressing,  wfaea 
the  sight  OI  theiaun,  moon,  and  stars  was  intercepted  from  them. 
(Acts  xxvii.  20.)  The  vessel  being  overtaken  by  one  of  those  tre- 
mendous gales,  which  at  certam  seasons  of  the  year  prevail  in  the 
Mediterranean  (where  they  are  now  called  Ltvanier$)y  theg  had 
muck  work  to  come  by  the  ship's  boat^  which  appears  to  have  beea 
towed  along  after  the  vessel,  agreeably  to  the  custom  that  sfil 
obtains  in  the  East,  where  the  skiffi  are  fastened  to  the  stems  cl  the 
ships  (16.)  ;  vMch  having  taken  tQ?,  that  is,  having  drawn  it  up  dose 
to  the  stem,  they  proceeded  to  undergird  the  ship.  (17.)  We  leaia 
from  various  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  that  the 
antients  had  recourse  to  this  expedient  in  order  to  secure  their  ves- 


1  Daring  this  period,  tho  Jews  seem  to  have  hid  priTileged  streets  st  Dnmesrct, 
as  the  Syrians  had  in  Samaria.  (I  Kincs  xz.  34.)  In  later  times,  durina  the  cm- 
^^^  *u.  r. ^  «„_.. C^^  .       .^..  .._  '     -iki^of  Jenisakw, 

B  jurisdictiona  thers- 


sades,  the  Genoese  and  Venetians,  who  had  assisted  the  Latin  kim^  oT  J< 
had  wtrtets  assi|rned  to  them,  with  great  tiberties  and  ezclusiye  jurini 


m.    See  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  489-^92. 
^  Jahn,  ArchBBol.  Hehr.  pp.  169—17<     ^-      ■ 
»p.  22—24.  26. 
^  £pisL  ad  FamiUares,  Ub.  xiL  ep.  15 


•      ^'  o  5*^!^°^-  ^^'  PP- 169—174.    Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commeroe,  ttL 
1.  pp.  22—24.  26.  *^ 
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se]s,  ^riien  in  imminent  clanger  ;^  and  this  method  has  been  used 
even  in  modern  times.^ 

Much  ingenious  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  relative  to  the 
nature  of  the  rudder-lands^  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii*  40. ;  but  the 
supposed  difficulty  will  be  obviated  by  attending  to  tiie  structure  of 
antient  vessels.  It  was  usual  for  all  large  ships,  (of  which  descrip- 
tion were  the  Alexandrian  corn  ships,)  to  have  two  rudders,  a  kind 
of  very  large  and  broad  oars,  which  were  fixed  at  tlie  head  and 
stern.  The  bands  were  some  kinds  of  fastenings,  by  which  these 
rudders  were  hoisted  some  way  out  of  tiie  water  :  for,  as  they  coukl 
be  of  no  use  in  the  storm,  and  in  the  event  of  £air  weather  coming 
the  vessel  could  not  do  without  them,  this  was  a  prudent  way  of  se** 
curing  them  from  being  broken  to  pieces  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves. 
These  bands  being  loosed,  the  rudders  would  fall  down  into  their 
proper  pkces,  and  serve  to  steer  the  vessel  into  the  creek  whieh  they 
BOW  had  in  view.^ 

V.  Commerce  could  not  be  carried  on  without  coin,  nor  without 
a  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Although  the  Scriptures  frequently  mention  gold,  silver,  brass, 
certain  sums  of  money,  purchases  made  with  money,  current  money, 
and  money  of  a  certain  weight ;  yet  the  use  of  coin  or  stamped 
Money  appears  to  have  been  of  late  introduction  among  diem. 
Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  the  antient  Hebrews  took  gold  and  silver 
only  by  weight,  and  that  they  regarded  the  purity  of  the  metal  and 
not  the  stamp.  The  most  antient  mode  of  carrying  <m  trade,  un- 
questionably, was  by  way  of  barter,  or  exchanging  one  commodity 
for  another ;  a  custom  which  obtains  in  some  places  even  to  this  day. 
In  process  of  time  such  metals  as  were  deemed  the  most  valuable, 
were  received  into  traffic,  and  were  weighed  out ;  until  the  inconve- 
niences of  this  method  induced  men  to  give  to  each  metal  a  certain 
mark,  weight,  and  degree  of  allov,  in  order  to  determine  its  value, 
and  save  l^th  buyers  and  sellers  tne  trouble  of  weighing  and  examin*' 
ing  the  metal.  The  coinage  of  monev  was  of  late  date  among  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  Persians  had  none  corned 
before  the  reign  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  nor  had  the  Greeks 
(whom  the  Romans  most  probably  imitated^  any  before  the  time  of 
Alexander.  We  have  no  certain  vestiges  ot  the  existence  of  coined 
money,  among  the  Egyptians,  before  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ;  nor 

1  Raphelius  and  Wet8tem»  in  loc.  have  collected  numerous  testimoniea. 

a  The  process  of  under-ffirdinj^  a  ship  is  thus  performed :  A  stout  cable  is  slip- 
ped under  the  vessel  at  tne  prow,  which  tho  seamen  can  conduct  to  any  part  of 
the  ship's  keel,  and  then  fasten  the  two  ends  on  the  deck,  to  keep  the  planks  from 
i^artinff .  As  many  rounds  as  may  be  necessary,  may  be  thus  taken  about  the  yes- 
sei.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  in  Lord  Anson's  voya^  round  the 
world.  Speakine  of  a  Spanish  man-of-war  in  a  storm,  the  writer  says, — "  They 
were  obliged  to  throw  overboard  all  their  upper-deck  ^ne ;  and  take  six  turns  of 
the  eable  round  the  shipy  to  prevent  her  opening.'*  (p.  24.  4to.  edit.)  Bp.  Pearee 
and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Acts  xxvii.  17.  "Two  instances  of  under-girding  a  phip 
are  noticed  in  the  chevalier  de  Johnstone's  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  in  174r>-6, 
(London,  1822. 8vo.)  pp.  421. 454. 

3  Eisner  and  Wctstein,  on  Acts  zrvii.  40 
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bad  the  Hebrews  any  coiiiage  until  the  govenunent  of  Judas  Mae- 
cabeus,  to  whom  Aiitiocfaus  Sidetes,  kmg  of  Syria,  granted  the 
privilege  of  cdning  his  own  money  in  Judsa.  Befcx^  these  respee- 
tive  fimes,  all  payments  were  made  by  weight :  this  will  account  tor 
one  and  the  same  word  {shekel^  which  comes  from  thakal,  to  «e%i) 
denoting  both  a  certain  weight  of  any  commodityi  and  also  a  deter- 
minate sum  of  money  .^ 

Weighti  and  Measure$  were  r^uktod  at  a  t^  eariy  period  ia 
Asia«.  Moses  made  various  enactments  concemii^  them  for  the 
Hebrews ;  and  both  weights  and  measures,  which  were  to  serve  is 
standards  both  for  form  and  contents,  were  deposited  at  first  in  the 
tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
priests.  On  the  destruction  of  Solomon's  temple,  these  standards 
necessarily  perished ;  and,  during  the  ciq[rtivhy,  the  Hebrews  used  the 
weights  and  measures  of  their  mastery* 

For  tables  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  money,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  the  reader  is  referred  to  No.  U.  of  the  Appendix 
to  this  volume. 

1  CSilmet*8  DiCtionaiy,  vol.  ii.  article,  Money. 
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CHAPTER  vra. 

ALLUSIONS  TO  THE  THEATRES,  TO  THEATRICAL  PERFORM- 
ANCES, AND  TO  THE  GRECIAN  GAMES,  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

I.  JlUusions  to  the  Theatres  and  to  Theatrit(d  Performances  in  the 
New  Testament. — ^11.  Allusions  to  the  Grecian  Games^  particularly 
the  Olympic  Games. — 1.  Qualifications  of  the  Candidates, — Pre- 
paratory jDiscipline  to  which  they  were  subjected, — 2,  Foot-race. — 
3,  Rewards  m  the  Victors.^A.  Beautiful  allusions  to  these  Games 
in  the  New  Testament,  explained. 

I.  IN  OTHING  seems  more  foreign  to  the  manners  of  the  Israelites 
than  theatres,  public  shows,  or  those  exercises  in  which  gladiatoi*s 
fought  naked,  and  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  diverting  a 
multitude  of  spectators, — a  barbarous  amusement,  which  has  happily 
been  abolished  by  the  beneficent  influence  of  tlie  Gospel.  There 
were  in  the  cities  of  tlie  heathens  certain  places  appointed  for  public 
sports.  The  theatres  held  a  great  number  of  persons,  and  were  so 
contrived  that  all  could  conveniently  see.^  In  the  performances  diere 
exhibited  the  Gentiles  took  great  delight :  and  this  circumstance  ac- 
counts {qt  so  many  theatres  being  erected  in  Judaea,  soon  after 
it  became  subject  to  a  foreign  dominion.  The  theatres  also  appear 
to  have  been  places  of  public  meeting  on  particular  occasions.  Thus» 
at  Ephesus^  Gains  and  Aristarchus,  PauTs  companions  in  travel^ 
were  taken  to  the  theatre ;  but  the  aposde  was  prevented  from  enter- 
ing in  among  them  for  fear  of  increasing  the  tumult  of  the  people. 
(Acts  xix.  29,  30.) 

^' In  all  counti'ies  the  stage  has  ever  furnished  differenf  languages 
with  the  most  beautiful  metaphors  that  adorn  them.^  In  every  tongue 
we  read  of  the  drama  of  human  life  f  its  scenes  are  described  as  con- 
tinually shirting  and  varying :  mortal  life  is  represented  as  an  intricate 
plot,  which  will  graduaUy  unfold  and  finally  w^ind  up  into  harmony 

1  See  Lamy,  De  Tabernaculo,  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  $  3. 

A  Forthefollowingaecountofthe  theatrical  representationji  and  of  the  Greeiai^ 
ffunes,  alluded  to  in  the  Now  Teatament,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Harwood'e 
Introduction,  vol.  ii.  sections  1.  and  4.,  collated  with  Bruning's  Compendium  An* 
tiquitatum  Gnecarum  o  profanis  Sacrarum,  pp.  352 — 376.,  from  which  treatise  Dr. 
H.  appears  principally  to  have  derived  his  materials. 
^  Zffjfini  mtf  6  ^osi  xmt  vaiyMov"  n  |mi9c  mu^uvy 

Tiflf  awovSt/v  fitTaSusj  n  fip€  rat  «Jiiiiafwr*-£pi|i^ram  in  Antholoff. 

Quoniodo  iabulai  sic  vita ;  non  quhm  diu«  sed  qniam  bene  acta  sit,  refert.  Nihil 
ad  rem  pertinet,  quo  loco  desinaa :  qaocunque  voles  desine :  tanttkm  bonam  clau- 
•iilam  impone.  Seneca,  epist.  Ixxvii.  torn.  ii.  p.  906.  edit.  £ls.  1673.  Oiov  u  cw^fv 
^nXott  TtK  marn/s  S  9apaXa$»i¥  qMr^^r  «>X'  owe  unw  ra  vtyrc  fispri  a^a  t«  ntttf  M>Mf 
«««('  cv  ^nrroc  r^  $t^  ra  rfia  Xov^  n  Spa^  i^u  Mar.  Antoninus,  lib.  xii.  p.  236.  edit. 
Oxon.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist, — ^*  we  spend  our  days  as  a  tale  that  is  told,"^* 
have  been  supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to  a  dramatic  fiible.  The  imagery,  considered 
in  this  view,  would  be  striking,  did  we  know  that  the  early  Jews  ever  bad  any 
scemcal  representations. 

YOdiiii.  62 
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tnd  h^pbess :  and  the  world  is  styled  a  magiuficeiit  tbeatre,  ia 
which  God  has  placed  us, — assigned  to  every  man  a  character,— is  a 
constant  spectator  how  he  supports  this  character, — ^and  wiD  finally 
applaud  or  condemn  according  to  the  good  or  bad  executioD  of  the 
part,  whatever  it  is,  he  has  been  app<Mnted  to  act*  The  drama  was 
instituted  to  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  human  life,  and,  in  a  fahbfid 
mirror,  to  hold  up  to  die  spectator's  view  tJiat  miscellany  of  charac- 
ters which  diversify  it,  and  those  mterchanges  and  reverses  of  fortime 
which  chequer  it.*  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  remark,  thoc^  Ac 
observation  is  proper  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  a  very  beautifol  pas- 
sage in  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  that  a  variety  of  scenes  is  paimed, 
which,  by  means  of  the  requisite  machinery,  are  very  freqaendy 
sliifting,  in  order  to  show  the  characters  in  a  variety  of  places  and 
fortunes.  To  the  spectator,  lively  and  affecting  views  are  by  turns 
displayed,  sometimes,  for  example,  of  Thebes,  sometimes  of  Athens,' 
one  while  of  a  palace,  at  another  of  a  prison ;  now  of  a  spl^nfid 
triumph,  and  now  of  a  funeral  procession,— every  thing,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  catastrophe,  perpetually  varying  and  chan^g,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  conduct  of  the  drama.  Agreeable  to  this, 
with  what  elegance  and  propriety  does  St.  Paul,  whom  we  find 
quoting  Menander,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  die  Greek 
comedy,  represent  the  fashion  of  this  world  as  continually  passing 
away,^  and  all  the  scenes  of  this  vain  and  visicmary  hfe  as  oerpetuaOy 
shifting!  *'The  imagery,"  says  Grotius,  'Ms  taken  from  me  theatre, 
where  the  scenery  is  suddenly  changed,  and  exhibits  an  appearance 
totally  different.''^  And  as  the  transactions  of  the  drama  are  not 
teal,  but  fictitious  and  imaginary,  such  and  such  characters  being  as- 
sumed and  personated,  in  whose  joys  or  grieis,  in  whose  domestie 
felicities  or  infeliciues,  id  whose  elevation  or  depression,  the  actor  is 
not  really  and  personally  interested,  but  only  supports  a  chancter, 
perhaps  entirely  foreign  from  his  own,  and  represents  pasaons  and 
auctions  in  which  his  own  heart  has  no  share :  how  beautiful  and 
expressive,  when  considered  in  this  light,  is  that  passage  of  Scripture 
wherein  the  apostle  is  inculcating  a  Christian  mdifierence  for  tUs 
world,  and  extorting  us  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  unduly  afl^cted 
either  by  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  so  fugitive  and  transitory  a  scene ! 
(1  Cor.  vii.  29—31.)    But  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  thne  is  tJbrf. 

1  Epieteti  Enchirtd.  cap.  xm.  p.  699.  Uplon.  Epieteti  DisMiteticuMS  ab  Amaao. 
lib.  iv.  p.  580.  Upton, 
a  M.  Antoniane,  itb^  zl.  $  yi,  p.  S04.  edit.  Ozon. 

3  .  Modd  me  ThebiS)  modo  ponh  Athenis. 

Horat.  Epist.  lib.  ii  Ter.  313. 

4  1  Cor.  Tli.  31.     Ua^yu  ymf  rt  vj^ifm  rm  uavfun  rvvrw. 

^  Dicitur,  vo^^v  ro  ^xffM  ngg  wnmj  obi  scoim  iiiTertitur,  aliarnqnephn^  CMtataUt 
ftciem.  Grotius  ad  loe.  Maia  comme  Grotiua  remarque  que  cette  reflazioB 
de  rAp6tre  eat  empnmice  du  tb^ire,  et  que  le  mot  Gree  vx*!"**  T**  ^'^"^  tzadnit 
la  fi^re,  ai^nifie  proprement  im  peraouuffe  de  th^tre,  o«  wie  d^cor^ioai  daaa 
Euripide  et  dans  Ariatophane,  et  que  lea  Greea  diaoieilt  pour  marqaer  le  cbaage- 
ment  de  ac^ne,  ou  de  decoration  du  thMtre  wfayu  nvjiyt^  nrr  •omKi  on  eioit  qui! 
fiiudroit  tradaire.  La  face  de  ce  monde  cbange,  ee  qui  conviant  pariyteniMit  aa 
d^Bseuide  V  Ap6tre  dana  eette  conjonctore.  Projet  d*ttne  JNoaTelle  Veniaa,  peril 
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tt  remainelh  thai  both  they  that  have  wives  be  at  though  they  had  none : 
and  they  that  weep  as  though  they  wept  not :  and  my  thai  rejoice  as 
though  they  rgoiced  not:  and  they  that  buy  as  though  they  possessed 
not:  and  they  that  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it  .^  For  the  fashion 
4^  this  world  passeth  away*  If  we  keep  in  mind  the  supposed  aliu* 
sion  in  the  text  (the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away)  we  shall  dis* 
cem  a  peculiar  beauty  and  force  in  bis  language  and  sentiment.  For 
the  actors  in  a  play,  whether  it  be  comedy  or  tragedy,  do  not  act 
their  own  proper  and  personal  concerns,  but  only  personate  and 
mimic  the  characters  and  conditions  of  other  men.  And  so  when 
they  weep,  m  acting  some  tragical  part,  it  is  as  though  they  wept  not ; 
and  there  is  more  %ow  and  appearan<^e,  than  truth  and  reality,  of 
g(||f  and  sorrow  in  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  re^jce  in 
acting  some  brighter  scene,  it  is  as  though  they  rejoiced  not ;  it  is  but 
a  feigned  semblance  of  joy,  and  forced  air  of  mirth  and  gaiety,  which 
they  exhibit  to  the  spectators,  no  real  inward  gladness  of  heart.  If 
tbey  seem  to  contract  marriages,  or  act  the  merchant,  or  personate  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  still  it  is  nothing  but  ficdon.  And  so  when  the 
play  is  over,  they  have  no  wives,  no  possessions  or  goods,  no  enjoy- 
ments of  the  world,  in  consequence  of  such  representations.  In  like 
manner,  by  this  apt  comparison,  the  apostle  would  teach  us  to  mode- 
rate our  desires  and  affections  towards  every  thing  in  this  world  ;  and 
rather,  as  it  were,  to  personate  such  things,  as  matters  of  a  foreign 
nature,  than  to  incorpmate  ourselves  with  them,  as  our  own  proper 
and  personal  concern."^ 

'  **  The  theatre  is  also  furnished  with  dresses  suitable  to  every  age, 
and  adapted  to  every  circumstance  and  change  of  fortune.  The  per- 
sons of  the  drama,  in  one  and  the  same  representadon,  frequendy 
support  a  variety  of  characters :  the  prince  and  the  beggar,  the  young 
and  the  old,  change  their  dress  according  to  the  characters  m  which 
they  re^ecdvely  appear,  by  turns  laying  aside  one  habit  and  assuming 
another,  agreeably  to  every  condition  and  age.^  The  aposde  Paul 
seems  to  allude  to  this  custom,  and  his  expressions,  regarded  in  this 
light,  have  a  peculiar  beauty  and  energy,  when  he  exhorts  Christians 
to  PUT  OFF  the  OLD  MAN  with  his  deeds,  and  to  put  on  the  new 
MAN.  (Coloss.  iii.  9, 10.  and  in  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24.)  That  ye  put 
OFP»  ooncemtf^  the  former  conversationt  the  old  man,  iMch  is  eor^ 
rupt  according  to  Ae  deeei^  lusts :  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
your  vdndsy  and  that  ye  PtT  on  the  new  man,^  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 

*^  It  is,  moreover,  well  known,  that  in  ther  Roman  theatres  and  am- 

1  Korox^ficMt  is  very  mihappily  rendered  abuse.  It  is  here  nsed  in  a  good  sense, 
as  the  whole  passage  requires.  From  the  transieiicj  of  homaa  life  the  apostle  ob- 
serves, that  those  who  are  now  using  this  world's  hairiness  wiU  soon  be  as  those 
who  had  never  enjoyed  it.  The  Greek  writon  use  tupmxp^oftai  or  kwoxfmo^  te 
abuse. 

a  Brekell's  Discourses,  p.  318.  . 

3  Kivoi  yap  h^oiw  ty  •y^  ^cweptnt  tmt  MfMT  if  or  rt  etpnrcu  ov  rt  AvmfUfimMi 
itpo€i»9w  Mw>4itf9,  Msn^  htMspiHToi  v^wsvKMTWf .  Diogeuos  Lsertitts,  lib.  vii.  p.  463. 
edit.  Meibomii.  1C92. 

4  Mihi  qnidem  dubinm  son  eat  ^ain  hee  tofaeadi  ratio  dnoU  at  «b  flc(«nM» 
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phitbeatres,  makfactcNrs  and  crimiiiflb  were  coDdenmed  to  fi^  wkk 
UOI15,  bears,  elephants,  and  tigers,  for  wbich^  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
dominioos  were  industriously  ransacked,  to  a&rd  tins  irery  pc^te  ud 
elegant  amusement  to  this  most  refined  and  civilised  peo[Je.  The 
wretched  miscreant  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  regsuti^  with  the 
last  ignominy  and  contempt  by  the  assembled  multitudes,  made  t 
gazing-stock  to  the  world,  as  the  aposde  expresses  it ;  arit  a  wild 
beast,  instigated  to  madness  by  the  shouts  and  light  missive  darts  of 
the  spectators,  was  let  kwse  upon  him,  to  tear  and  worry  him  in  i 
miserable  manner.  To  this  sanguinary  and  brutal  custom  the  feifev* 
ing  expressions  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  alhide. 
(x.  32,  33.)  Ye  endured  a  ereat  fght  of  actions,  partly  ic&tb 
ye  were  nude  a  gazing-stock  ooth  by  reproaches  and  affUctwns.  tte 
original  is  very  emphatical ;  being  openly  exposed  as  on  a  puSc 
theatre  to  ignominious  insults  and  to  the  hst  cruelties.*  lo  another 
passage  also,  St.  Paul,  q)eaking  of  the  determined  fierceness  and 
bigotry  with  which  the  citizens  of  Ephesus  opposed  him,  uses  a  strong 
metaphorical  expression  taken  from  the  theatre :— ^c^er  the  mamur 
of  men  I  have  fought  mth  beasts  at  Ephesus.  Not  that  the  apostk 
appears  to  have  been  actually  condemned  by  his  enemies  to  combtt 
with  wild  beasts  in  the  theatre  :  he  seems  only  to  have  employed  Ais 
strong  phraseology,  to  denote  the  violence  and  ferocity  of  his  adveisa* 
ries,  which  resembled  the  rage  and  fury  of  brutes,  and  to  compare  fab 
contention  with  these  fierce  pagan  zealots  and  fanatics  to  the  common 
theatrical  convict  of  men  with  wild  beasts.^ 

r',  hahiiu  mutatOt  yestibosque  depositis,  alias  partes  agiint,  aiiowfiu  se  ease  jno- 
it^  quam  qui  Ln  seenA  esse  yidobantar.     Kretwii  Obscirationes  m  Nor.  Te«C  p. 
342.    Lip^fiv,  1755. 

1  —.....^  Qnodcunque  tremendam  est 
Dentibos,  aut  inBigne  juMb,  aat  nobile  cornu, 
Aut  rigidom  setis  capiiur,  decus  omiie  timorque 
Sylyarum,  non  caule  latent,  non  mole  rcBifliunt.-*CUiidian. 
a  Ovci^flTfcMr  re  Mc  ^Xif^crt  OcaiipiCopcMc,  exposed  on  a  public  stage.    Dispensatonni 
ad  bestinii  dedit.     Hoc  est,  scvpsum  traducere.    Id  est,  sajB  one  of  the  commenta- 
tors, ludibrio  oxponere.  Petronins  Arbiter,  p.  220,  edit.  Bunnan.  1709.  E^tSunfumt 
favrpvc.    They  openly  exposed  themselres.    Polybins.  p.  964.    Hanoy.  1619.    £a- 
■ebius  relates  that  Attains,  a  Christian,  was  led  round  the  amphitheatre,  uid  ex- 
pofted  to  the  insults  and  yiolence  of  the  multitude,     lltpiajfiui  ctcX^rov  s^^dnrpM. 
Eusebiua  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  y.  p.  20C.    Cantab.    Solebant  olim  gladiaiores  ot  besUarii, 
anteqnam  rertamen   obirent,  per  ora  populi   circnmdiici.    Valeaii  not   in  lee. 
There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Philo,  where,  in  the  same  strong  metaphorieal 
imagery  the  apostle  here  employs,  Flaccus  is  represented  deploring  the  pnUic 
ignominy  to  wnich  he  was  now  reduced.    See  Philonis  Opera,  tom.  iL  p.  542. 
edit.  Mangey. 

3  The  same  metaphors  are  of  frequent  occnrrenee  in  the  New  TestameoL 
Herod  is  called  a  fox,  Go  and  tell  that  fox.  (Lnke  xiii.  32.)  Hypocritts  are 
called  wolyes  in  sheep'u  clothing.  (Matt.  yii.  15.)  Rapacious  and  niercenaiy 
preachers  are  styled  wolyes.  that  wiU  enter  and  rayage  the  fold :  There  wiQ  enter 
among  you  grieyous  wolyes,  not  sparing  the  flock.  (Acts  zz.  99.)  The  aposCb 
uses  a  harsher  metaphor  to  denote  the  raauce  and  rage  of  his  adyersaries:  Bcwart 
of  docrg.  (Philip,  iii.  2.)  Had  St.  Paul  been  thus  ennged,  says  Dr.  Ward,  it  ii 
difficult  to  apprehend  how  he  could  haye  escaped  wimont  a  miracle.  For  those 
^)^f>  conquered  the  beasts,  were  afterwards  obliged  to  fight  with  men  tiM  they  were 
hilled  themselves.  It  soems  most  reasonable  thereibre  to  understand  tho  exprvs- 
Fion  [ien'.io^axnsn]  as  metaphorical,  and  that  he  alludes  to  the  tumult  reined  by  De- 
metrius.   He  uses  the  Uk^  metaphor,  aad  with  tetfct  to  tiM  same  thing  (I  Cor 
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"  Let  it  be  farther  observed,  for  tlie  elucidating  a  very  striking  pas- 
sage b  i  Cor.  iv.  9.  that  in  tlie  Roman  amphitheatre  the  hestiarii^ 
who  in  the  morning  combated  with  wild  beasts,  had  armour  with 
which,  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  annoy  and  slay  tlieir  antagonist. 
But  the  last  who  were  brought  upon  tlie  stage,  which  was  about  noon,^ 
were  a  miserable  number,  quite  naked,  without  any  weapons  to  assail 
their  adversary — ^with  immediate  and  inevitable  death  before  them  in 
all  its  horrors,  and  destined  to  be  mangled  and  butchered  in  the  direst 
manner.  In  allusion  to  this  custom,  with  what  sublimity  and  energy 
are  the  apostles  represented  to  be  brought  out  last  upon  tlie  stage,  as 
being  devoted  to  certain  death,  and  being  made  a  public  spectacle  to 
the  world,  to  angels  and  men !  '^  For  I  drink  that  God  hath  set  forth 
us  the  apostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death :  for  we  are  niade 
a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels  and  men."  Dr.  Whitby's  iUustra- 
tion  of  this  disdngni^ed  passage  is  accurate  and  judicious.  '*  Here 
the  aposde  seems  to  alhide  to  the  Roman  spectacles,  rns  rov  ^gtofun" 
Xojv  xcu  ^vofAaxMxs  avJ^Q^ovftu,  that  of  the  begtiarii  and  the  gladiators, 
where  in  the  morning  men  were  brought  upon  die  theatre  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts,  and  to  them  was  aUowed  armour  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  smite  the  beasts  that  did  assail  them  :  but  in  the  meridian 
spectacle  were  brought  forth  the  gladiators  naked,  and  without  any 
thiog  to  defend  them  from  the  sword  of  the  assailant,  and  he  that 
then  escaped  was  only  reserved  for  slaughter  to  another  day;  so 
that  these  men  might  well  be  called  Mri^avcn-ioi,  men  appointed  for 
death ;  and"  this  being  the  last  appearance  on  the  theatre  for  that  day, 
they  are  said  hero  to  be  set  forth  6<t^aToi,  the  last."* 

iv.  9.),  and  affain  (13.),  alluding  to  another  custom.  As  to  the  expression,  Kar* 
cn^fMVDv  in  1  Cor.  XT.  32.  the  sense  seems  to  be  humanittu  loquendo.  Dr.  Ward's  Dih- 
•ertations  on  Scripture,  dissert,  xliz.  pp.  200,  301 .  The  very  same  word  which 
the  apostle  here  employs  to  denote  the  violence  and  fury  of  his  adversaries  is  used 
by  Ignatius  in  the  like  metaphorical  sense,  Atro  Zvptas  ntxpi  Ttfint  eHPIOMAXQ  itca 
jnK  KM  ^aka^onti  wrro;  «r«t  9^c^f.  AU  the  way  from  Syria  to  Rome,  by  sea  and  by 
fluid,  by  night  and  by  day,  do  I  fight  with  wild  BiAsts.  Ignatii  Epist.  ad  Rom. 
p.  94.  edit.  Oxon.  1706.  Uao^Xawm  Se  hitas  am  tmit  ^qpcwv  avSfmuo^Aitv.  I  advise 
you  to  beware  of  beasts  in  tne  shape  of  men,  p.  2^.  So  also  the  rsaimist,  Mif  soul 
is  among  UonSj  even  the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are  speau^  and  arrows.  (Psal. 
Ivii.  4.)  Break  their  teethj  0  God^  in  their  mouths.  Breammtt  the  great  teeth  of 
tke  young  lionsj  O  Lord.  {Psal.  Iviii.  6.)  See  also  Lakemacher's  Observationes 
Sacne,  part  ii.  pp.  194—196. 

1  Motutinarum  non  ultim&  pneda  ferarum.  Maitial.  ziii.  95.  Casn  in  meridia- 
Bum  spectaculum  incidi — quiquid  ante  pugnatum  est,  misericord  ia  fuit,  nunc 
omissis  nugis  mera  homicidia  sunt :  nihil  babent  quo  tegantur,  ad  ictnm  totis  cor- 
poribus  expositi — non  galeA,  non  scuto  repellitar  ferrum.  Seneca,  torn.  ii.  epist. 
▼ii.  pp.  17,  18.  edit.  Gronov.  1672.     AroAXvyrt  /icv  ^pic  cAa^iora,  av^^mmt  is  rvXXot, 


ht  fuv  aXXqAoif  fiaxofttvot,  it  St  KmUnr'  cctiiwv  avrnXo/ism.  Dion.  Cassitts.  lib.  Ix.  p.  951 
Reimar.  See  also  pp.  971, 97%  ejaedem  editionis.  See  also  Beausobre's  note  oi 
1  Cor.  iv.  9.  and  Lipsii  Saturnalia,  torn.  yi.  p.  951. 

2  0r.  Whitby  on  1  Cor.  ch.  iv.  9.  Les  versions  ont  exprim^  trop  gte^ralement 
ee  que  St.  Paul  represente  aux  Corintbiens  touchant  son  6tat,  (1  €or.  iv.  9.)  en 
disant  simplemcnt,  Cfar  je  pense  que  Dieu  nous  a  mis  en  montre,  nous  qui  sommes 
les  derniers  Apdtres,  comme  des  gens  eondamnes  k  la  mort.  Car  comme  Scaliger, 
Heinsius,  Selaenus,  Quistorp,  et  Grotins  Pont  r^marqu^,  le  mot  Grec  texarovt  que 
r  Apdtre  employe,  ne  se  i^pporte  pae  auz  Ap6tres.  et  il  ne  signifie  pas  sim|4ement 
les  dernier,  mais  ceux  qui  Moient  prodoits  les  liemier  dans  amphith6Atre  ponr 
eombattre  tous  nud  contre  les  b^tes,  afin  ou'ils  n*on  peussent  rechaper.  Projet 
dune  Nouvelle  Version  Ftau^oise  de  la  Bible,  par  Je  Cene.  p.  (i06.    Rotieid.  1600. 
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n.  But  the  roost  splendid  and  renowned  soleninidesy  which  antieiit 
history  has  transmitted  to  us,  were  the  Otympic  Grames.  Historiais, 
orators,  and  poets,  abound  with  references  to  them,  and  their  subfimest 
imagery  is  borrowed  from  these  celebrated  exercises.  ^  These  games 
were  solemnised  every  fifth  year  by  an  infinite  concourse  of  peofde 
from  almost  ail  parts  of  the  world.^  They  were  celebrated  wtfh  the 
greatest  pocnp  and  magnificence :  hecatombs  of  victims  were  shin  in 
honour  of  the  immortal  gods :  and  Elis  was  a  scene  of  universal  fe»» 
tivity  and  joy.  There  were  other  pubMc  games  instituted,  as  the  Py* 
thian,  Nemean,  Isthmian  ;  which  could  also  boast  of  the  valour  and 
dexterity  of  their  combatants,  and  show  a  splendid  list  of  ShistrkMS 
names,  who  had,  from  time  to  time,  honoured  them  with  their  pre- 
sence. But  the  lustre  of  these,  though  maintained  for  a  series  of 
years,  was  obscured,  and  almost  totally  eclipsed,  by  the  Q^rmpic. 
We  find  that  the  most  formidable  and  opulent  sovereigns  of  those 
times  were  competitors  for  the  Olympic  crown.  We  see  the  kings 
of  Macedon,*  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,'  the  princes  of  Asia  Minor,  and  at 
last  the  lords  of  imperial  Rome,  and  empt^rors  of  the  world,^  incited 
by  a  love  of  glory,  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  enter  thc^  names 
among  the  candidates,  and  contend  for  the  envied  palm; — judging 
their  feKci^  completed,  and  the  career  of  all  human  glory  and  great- 
ness happuy  terminated,  if  they  could  but  interweave  the  Olyimic 
garland  with  the  laureb  diey  had  purchased  m  fields  of  blood.^  The 
various  games,  which  the  Romans  celebrated  in  their  cajntal  and  m 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Italy,  with  such  splendour,  ostenta- 
tion, and  expense,  seem  to  have  been  instituted  in  imitatioQ  of  the 
Grecian ;  though  these  were  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  real  merit  and 
intrinsic  glory;  for  though  the  Romans  had  the  gymnastic  exercises 
of  the  stadium  and  the  chariot  race,  yet  the  mutual  slau^iter  of  such 
numbers  of  gladiators,  the  combats  with  lions,  bears,  and  tigers, 
tliough  congenial  to  the  sanguinary  ferocity  and  brutality  of  these  neo;- 
ple, — ^for  no  public  entertainment  could  be  made  agreeable  wimout 
these  scenes, — ^must  present  spectacles  to  the  last  degree  shocking  tD 
humanity;  for  evary  crown  here  won,  was  dipt  in  blood. 

1  Joflephns  De  Bello  Jud.  lib.  i.  cap.  21.  ^  12.  ed.  HaTercamp.  Aniaai  EpiGle- 
tUB,  Ub.  ill.  p.  456.  6dH.  Upton.  1741. 

a  Philip.  £adem  mioqae  die  nontiiim  pater  eltia  [Philippoa]  dnaraiii  TietorianB 
aocapit :  alteriiu,  belli  lUmci,  alterias,  certamuiis  Olympiei,  in  quod  qQadn^ana 
eurras  Diiaent.  Justin,  lib.  zii.  eap.  zvi.  p.  359.  edit  Granov.  1719.  Cui  Alex- 
andro  tanta  omnium  virtutum  natuxA  oniamenti^eZfltitere,  ut  etiam  OlyaqM 
certamine  vario  ladicromm  iraaere  contenderit.*  Justin,  lib.  -vii.  cap.  ii.  » 
217.  --r         r- 

9  Hiero  king  of  Syraeuae.  See  Pindar's  fint  Olympic  ode :  hie  first  Pjrtbisa 
ode.    Theron  kinjp  of  Afp-iffentum.    See  the  second  and  third  Olympic  odes. 

4  Nero.    See  Dion  Oassins,  torn.  ii.  pp.  1032, 1033. 1066.  edit.  Reimar.    Aaii- 
gavit  [Nero]  phirifariam,  Olympus  etiam  docenyagem.    Suetonius  in  Vita  Sen- 
nis.  p.  605.    edit.  Var.  Lug.  Bat.  1662. 
fi  Sftnt  qoos  curriculo  pnlverem  Olympieum 
Collegisse,  juvat :  metaqud  fervims 
Evitata  rotii,  palmaque  nobilis 
Terrarum  dominos  eTehit  ad  Deosw— Hont.  fib.  i.  ode  i. 
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1.  ^  The  Olympic  eKerdses  principally  consisted  m  running,  wrest- 
ling, and  the  chariot-race ;  for  leaping,  throwing  the  dart,  and  discus, 
were  parts  of  what  they  called  the  Pentathlon.  The  candidates  were 
to  be  fireemen,  and  persons  of  unexceptionable  morals.^  A  Refect  in 
legitimacy  or  in  personal  character  totally  disqualified  them.  It  was 
indispensably  necessary  for  tliem  previously  to  submit  to  a  severe  re« 
gimen.^  At  their  own  hinnes  they  prescribed  themselves  a  particular 
course  of  diet ;  and  the  laws  required  them,  when  tliey  had  given  in 
their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  competitors,  to  resort  to  Eiis, 
and  reside  there  thirty^  days  before  the  games  commenced  y  where 
their  regimen  and  preparatory  exercises  were  regulated  and  directed 
by  a  number  of  illustrious  persons,  who  were  appointed  every  day  to 
superintend  them.  This  form  of  diet  they  authoritatively  prescribed, 
and  religiously  inspected,  that  the  combatants  might  acquit  themselves 
in  the  conflict  in  a  manner  wortliy  the  Grecian  name,  worthy  the  so- 
lemn!^ of  the  occasion,  and  worthy  those  crowds  of  illustrious  spec* 
tators  oy  whom  tliey  would  be  surrounded.  There  are  many  passages 
in  the  Greek  and  Koman  classics  which  make  mention  of  diat  extreme 
strictness,  temperance,  and  continence  which  the  candidates  were 
obliged  to  observe. 

Qui  itudet  optatam  cnrsu  contin^era  metam, 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  poer ;  Budavit  et  alait : 
Ab«tinuJt  yenero  et  vino. — Hor.  Art.  Poet.  ver.  412. 

A  youth;  wko  hopes  th'  Olympic  priie  to  gain, 

All  arts  iawH  try,  and  every  toil  sustain ; 

Th*  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  must  often  prove. 

And  shun  the  weakening  joys  of  wine  and  love.— -Francis. 

The  foHowing  is  a  very  distinguished  passage  in  Arrian's  discourses 
of  Epictetus,  which  both  represents  to  the  reader  the  severity  of  this 
regimen  and  the  arduous  nature  of  the  subsequent  contention.^  ^^  Do 
you  wish  to  c(Hiquer  at  the  OKrmpic  games — ^But  consider  what  pre- 
cedes and  follows,  and  then  if  it  be  for  your  advantage,  engage  m  the 
aiiair.  You  must  conform  to  rules ;  submit  to  a  diet,  refrain  from 
dainties,  exercise  your  body  whether  you  choose  it  or  not,  in  a  stated 
hour,  in  heat,  and  m  cold ;  you  must  drink  no  cold  water,  nor  some- 
times even  wine.  In  a  word  you  must  give  yourself  up  to  your  mas- 
ter, as  to  a  physician.  Then,  in  the  combat,  you  may  be  thrown  into 
a  ditch,  dislocate  your  arm,  turn  your  ankle,  swaUow  abundance  of 
dusi,  be  whipped,  and,  after  all,  k)se  the  victory.  When  you  have 
recbsoed  up  all  this,  if  your  inclination  still  holds,  set  about  the 

combat"* 

-  -  ■ 

I  The  candidates  were  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination  of  another  kind,  eon- 
sistinf  of  the  following  interrogatories :  1.  Were  they  freemen .'  2.  Were  ihay 
GrecUns  ?  3.  Were  tnehr  characters  clear  from  all  infamous  and  immoral  atains  ? 
We«t's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games,  p.  lo2.  edit  ISmo. 

9  Arriani  Epictetus,  lib.  iii.  p.  466.  Upton. 

3PhUoetratus,  de  YitA  ApoltoniL  lib.  v.  ci^.  zliii.  p.  837.  edit.  Olearii.  Lipsin, 
1709. 

^  Bpictetns,  lib.  iii.  c.  15.  See  also  £picteti  I^ohiridion.  cap.  zxix.  p.  710.  edic 
Upton. 

^  Mrs.  Caiter's  Tnuablioa  of  Aniaa,  pp.  268, 269.    London,  17G8.  4to. 
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2.  "  After  this  preparatory  disciplioey  on  the  day  appcnnted  ibc  the 
celebrauoo,  an  herald  called  over  their  names^  recited  to  them  the  hws 
of  the  games,  encouraged  them  to  exert  all  their  powers,  and  exfa- 
dated  upon  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  victory.  He  then  intro- 
duced the  competitors  into  the  stadium,  led  them  around  it,  and,  with 
a  loud  voice,  demanded  if  any  one  in  that  assembly  could  charge  any 
of  the  candidates  with  being  infamous  in  his  life  and  morals,  coaM 
prove  him  a  slave,  a  robber,  or  illegitimate.^  They  were  then  con- 
ducted to  the  altar,  and  a  solemn  oath  exacted  iromthem,  that  tfa^ 
would  observe  the  strictest  honour  in  the  contention.  Afterward, 
those  who  were  to  engage  in  die  foot-race  were  brought  to  the  barrier, 
along  which  tliey  were  arranged,  and  waited,  in  all  the  excesses  of 
ardour  and  impatience,  for  the  signal.  The  cord  being  dropped, 
they  all  at  once  sprung  forward,^  fired  with  the  love  of  glory, .  con- 
scious that  the  eyes  of  all-assembled  Greece  were  now  upon  them, 
and  that  the  envied  palm,  if  they  won  it,  would  secure  them  the 
highest  honours  and  immortalise  their  memory.  It  is  natural  to  im- 
agine with  what  rapidity  they  would  urge  their  course,  and  emulous 
of  glory,  stretch  every  nerve  to  reach  £he  goal.  Thb  is  beautiful^ 
represented  in  the  following  elegant  epigram  (translated  by  Mr.  West) 
on  Arias  of  Tarsus,  victor  in  the  stadium. 

The  speed  of  Arias,  victor  in  the  nee, 
Brings  to  thy  founder,  Tarsus,  no  disgrace  : 
For,  able  in  the  course  with  hun  to  Tie, 
Like  him,  he  seems  on  feather'd  feet  to  fij. 
The  barrier  when  he  quits,  the  daralcd  sight 
In  Tain  essays  to  catch  him  in  his  flight. 
Lost  is  the  racer  throngh  the  whole  career, 
Till  victor  at  the  goal  he  re-appear. 

In  all  these  atliledc  exercises  the  combatants  contended  naked  f 
for  though,  at  first,  they  wore  a  scarf  round  the  waist,  yet  an  unfortu- 
nate casualty  once  happening,  when  this  disengaging  itself,  and  entan- 
gling round  the  feet,  tnrew  the  person  down,  and  proved  the  unhappy 
occasion  of  his  losing  the  victory,  it  was,  after  this  accident,  adjudged 
to  be  laid  aside.^ 

3.  ^^Chaplets  composed  of  the  sprigs  of  a  wild  ofive,^  and 
branches  of  palm,  were  publicly  placed  on  a  tripod  in  the  middle 

1  See  West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games,  p.  15C.  12itaM>. 
S  '  signoque  repente 

Corripiunt  spatia  audito,  Hmenque  relinquunt 

Effusi,  nimbo  similes.:  simul  ultima  siffnant. — Virgil.  JEneid.  v.  Ter. 315. 

3  Thucydides,  lib.  i.  f  yi.  tom.  i.  pp.  16, 17.  ed.  Olaag. 

4  In  the  xivth  Olympiad,  one  Orsippus,  a  racer,  happened  to.be  thrown  down  by 
his  scarf  tangling  td>ottt  his  feet,  and  was  killed  ;  though  others  say,  tb^t  he  aaff 
lost  the  victory  by  that  £l11  ;  but  which  ever  way  it  was,  occasion  was  taJEen  from 
thence  to  make  a  law,  that  all  the  atkUies  fox  the  futiiro  should  contend  Bsksd 
West's  Dissertation,  p.  66.  ISmo. 

^  Ta  ycfMc  tvTiv  ovff  a^yv^i^  9v9t  Xp«n$,  ov  fair  o«dc  mrrivo*  Brttpavi  n  »€Xt»m^  ioB^ 
phua  contra  Apion,  lib.  u.  §  30.  p.  488.  Hayercamp.  Strabo,  m  his  gbograpUeal 
description  of  the  Elian,  territories,  mentions  a  groye  of  wild  oliy«.  K«iei  f  «>wf 
«yp«rXai«»  irX.7p«f.  Sirabo,  lib.  viii.  p.  343.  edit  JPaiw,  ICSO.  Probdiily-fittBthis 
grove  the  Olyuipie  crowns  were  composed. 
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of  the  stadiuniy^  fuB  m  the  view  of  the  competitiMrs,  to  bflame  them 
with  aB  the  ardour  of  contention,  and  all  the  spirit  of  the  most  gene- 
rous emulation.  Near  the  goal  was  erected  a  tribunal,  on  which  sat 
the  presidents  of  the  games,  called  Hellanodics,  personages  venerable 
for  their  years  and  characters,  who  were  the  sovereign  arbiters  and 
judges  of  these  arduous  contentions,  the  impartial  witnesses  of  the 
respective  merit  and  pretensions  of  each  combatant,  and  with  the 
strictest  justice  conferred  the  crown. 

4.  "  ft  is  pleasing  and  instructive  to  observe,  how  the  several 
particulars  hei-e  specified  concerning  these  celebrated  solemnities, 
which  were  held  in  the  highest  renown  and  glory  in  the  days  of  the 
aposdes,  explain  and  illustrate  various  passages  in  their  writings, 
the  beauty,  energy,  and  sublimity  of  which  consist  in  the  metaphor!* 
cal  allusions  to  these  games,  from  the  various  gymnastic  exercises 
of  which  tlieir  elegant  and  expressive  imagery  is  borrowed.  Thus 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (an  epistle  which,  in  point 
of  composition,  may  vie  with  the  most  pure  and  elaborate  of 
the  Greek  classics,)  says :  Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  doud  of  witnesses ^  let  us  lay  aside  every  weighty 
and  the  sinwhtch  doth  so  easily  beset  t»,  and  let  us  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us  ;  looking  unto  Jesusy  the  author  ana  finisher 
ofourfaithf  who  for  the  joy  thai  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross^ 
despisingthe  shamey  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on 
high.  For  consider  him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  himself  lest  you  be  V)earied  and  faint  in  your  minds.  Where- 
fore  lifi  up  the  hands  that  hang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees  ;  and  make 
straight  paths  for  your  feet ^  lest  that  which  is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the 
way.  (Heb.  xii.  1 — 3.  12,  13.)  In  allusion  to  that  prodigious  as- 
sembly, from  all  parts  of  the  world,*  which  was  convened  at  Olympia 
to  be  spectators  of  those  celebrated  games,  the  aposde  places  the 
Christian  combatant  in  the  midst  of  a  most  august  and  magnificent 
theatre,  composed  of  all  those  great  and  illustrious  characters, 
whom  in  the  preceding  chapter  he  had  enumerated,  the  fancied 
presence  of  wnom  should  fire  him  with  a  virtuous  ambition,  and 
-animate  him  with  unconquered  ardour  to  run  the  race  that  was  set 
befote  him.  Wherefore  seeing  %pe  are  compassed  about  with  such 
a  ctoud  of  witnesses  r  whose  eyes  are  upon  us,  who  expect  every 
thing  from  the  preparatory  discipline  we  have  received,  and  who 
long  to  applaud  and  congratulate  us  upon  our  victory ;  let  us  lay 


I  To  excite  the  emiiUdion  of  the  competitors,  by  plaeinff  in  their  view  the  object 
of  their  ambition,  these  crowns  were  laid  upon  a  tripod  or  table,  which  during 
the  gamea  was  brought  ont  and  placed  in  the  middle  or  the  stadinro.  West's  Dis- 
sertation, p.  174.  12mo.  ,    ^«r-         I-     v^  *!.-. 

8  Not  merely  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  of  Laced«mon,  and  of  Nieopolis,  but  the 
mhabitanto  of  the  whole  world  are  conrened  to  be  spectators  of  the  Olympic  ex- 
ercises.   Arrianis  fipictetus,  lib.  iii-  p.  456.    Upton. 

3lfc^>ai»r»p«nr.    A  cloud  of  witnesses.    This  form  of  expresaon  occurs  m  the 
politeHtwSersrSee  Iliad,  X.  133.    ^wrid.Tii.m    Andron,  Rhodii  Arjenanti- 
con,  iv.  398.    Appian,  iHsc.  i.  463.  and  Eunpidis  Hecuba,  ver.  907. 
VOI*.  III.  ^^ 
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nsiJe  every  weight^  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  easOy  beset  us^  lexm 
llirow  off  every  impediment,  as  the  competitors  for  the  Olympic 
crown  did,  and  that  sin  that  would  entangle  and  impede  our  sti^ 
and  prove  the  fatal  cause  of  our  losing  the  victory;  and  let  vs  n« 
with  patience  the  race  set  before  us:  like  those,  who  ran  in  the 
Grecian  stadium,  let  us,  inflamed  with  the  idea  of  glory,  honour, 
and  immortality,  urge  our  course  with  unremitting  ardour  toward 
tlie  destined  happy  goal  for  the  prize  of  our  high  calling  in  God  our 
Saviour,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  fmsher  of  our  fodth  :  as 
the  candidates  for  die  Olympic  honours,  during  the  arduous  coaten- 
tion  had  in  view  those  illustrious  and  venerable  parsonages  from 
whose  hands  they  were  to  receive  the  envied  palm,  and  who  were 
immediate  witnesses  of  their  respective  conduct  and  merit;  in 
imitation  of  diem,  let  us  Cliristians  keep  our  eyes  steadfSutly  fixed 
upon  Jesus  die  original  introducer  and  perfecter  of  our  religion, 
who,  if  we  are  victorious,  will  rejoice  to  adorn  our  temples  with  a 
crown  of  glory  that  will  never  fade  ;  Who,  for  the  joy  set  brfore  *«,' 
endured  the  cross,  desnising  the  shame,  and  is  now  set  dottm  sft  the 
right  hand  of  God:  Jesus  himself,  to  seize  the  glorious  palm  which 
Iiis  God  and  Father  placed  full  in  his  view  in  order  to  inqpirii  him 
with  ardour  and  alacrity  in  the  race  he  had  set  before  hhn,  cheer^ 
fully  submitted  to  sorrows  and  sufferings,  endured  the  cross,  con- 
temning the  infamy  of  such  a  death,  and,  in  consequence  of  perse- 
verance and  victoiy,  is  now  exalted  to  the  highest  honours,  and 
placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Supreme  Majes^.  For^  consider 
nim  that  endureth  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  hknself,  lest  ye 
be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds  :^  consider  him  who  conflicted 
with  such  opposition  of  wicked  men  all  confederated  against  hiffl, 
and  let  reflections  on  his  fortitude  prevent  your  being  langiiid  and 
dispirited ;  therefore  lift  up  the  hands  tokich  hang  down,  and  thefeMe 
knees, ^    And  make  strait  paths  for  your  feet,  Ust  that  which  is  lame 

1  Oyieo¥  cffD^/Mvot  navra.  A  stadio  sumpta  siinilitudo  :  ibi  qui  cursari  sunt,  omnia 
que  oncri  «8Be  posaanti  deponunt.  Grot,  in  loc.  Monet  ut  e/Km  abjiciinnw,  q^ 
vocabuJo  cnssi^  omnis  et  tarda  inoUs  si^^rniiicatur.    Beaa. 

^  EMm^vraroit.  Entangled  by  wrapping  round.  An  allusion  to  the  garments  of 
tlio  Greeks  which  were  long,  and  would  entangle  and  impede  their  stcps^^if  nut 
thrown  off  in  the  race.     Sec  Hallet  in  loc. 

3  npoKttfttvtfi  avnt  X'^P^'  "^^^  j^Y  pli^ced  fuU  in  his  view.  In  the  OIjm|Ac  ex- 
ercises the  prize  was  publicly  placed  in  the  view  of  the  combatants  to  fire  their 
emulation.  Tiie  following  note  of  Krebaius  is  very  elegant.  Elegantissima  meta- 
phora  est  vocis  Tpocci/icvirsv  e  voternm  eertaminum  latione  duota.  Ptoprie  «nim 
irooKttirSeu.  dicuntur  ra  aSXa^  8C.  pnemia  certaminis,  quae  publice  proponuntar  in  pn>- 
patuto,  ut  eorum  aspectiiH,  certaque  eorum  adipiscendorum  spes,  certaturos  ala* 
cr lores  redileret  ad  eurtamen  ineundum,  victoriamque  roportandam.  J.  Tob.  Kreb- 
sit  Obiter  vat.  in  N.  T.  e  Joseph,  p.  377.    Lips.  1755.  8vo. 

4  iva  fitt  Kaitnrtt  rait  \i>vx'it(  6/iwv  txXwfttpot.  Uiec  duo  Verba  a  palestra  et  ab  ath!r- 
tifi  desumpta  sunt,  qui  proyirie  dicuntur  ««^vc«v  et  i/ri;Ya<c  cxXvca^ai,  cum  corporis  viri- 
hiis  dehilitati  et  fructi,  omnique  spe  vincendi,  abjecta  victas  manus  dant  ftdversuis 
— --  Neque  dubiiun  est  quin  Apostohis  eo  respezerit.    Krobsiufl,  p.  390. 

'*  ^lo  TOi  c-dpetficvas  X^'f^C  '"^  ^*  MfaAcAv/icva  y^nra  av«p9w9arc.  QuemadmodnV 
Paiihis  sfppiasime  dolectaiur  loquendi  formulis  ez  re  palcstric^  petitis  ;  ita  dubitsa 
noa  est,  quin  hie  quoque  respezisse  eo  videatur.  Athletis  enim  et  lucUtoribus  tii- 
buuntur  vnpu^tvat  x^^ptf  et  wapaXiXvfiwa  ytvara,  cum  loctando  iU  di>fatigati,  virib<»- 
q;ie  tractj  suiii,  ut  neque  maaus  neque  pedes  officio  suo  Itinffi  powint,  ipsiqae  adw 
victotf  se  esse  fateri  cogauiur.    ihid.  p.  893. 
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be  turned  out  of  the  way :  exert  in  the  Christian  race  those  nerves 
that  have  been  relaxed,  and  collect  those  spirits  which  have  been  sunk 
in  dejection :  make  a  smooth  and  even  path  for  your  steps,  and  remove 
every  thing  that  would  obstruct  and  retard  yoiw  velocity. 

<*  The  followins  distinguished  passage  in  St.  Paulas  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  Hx.  24 — ^27.)  abounds  with  agonistical  terms.  Its 
beautiful  and  striking  imagery  is  totally  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
stadium.  Know  ye  not^  that  they  who  run  in  a  raee^  run  (dl^  but  one 
receiveth  the  prize  9  So  run,  that  ye  may  cbtain.  And  every  tnan  that 
striveth  for  the  mastery,  is  temperate  in  all  things. .  Now  they  do  it 
to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown  ;  but  we  an  ineorruptible*  I  therefore 
so  run,  not  as  uncertainly;  sofiffht  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air: 
But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection;  lest  thai  hf 
any  means,  when  T  have  preached  the  Gospd  to  others,  I  myself  should 
be  a  cast-away:  Knotv  you  not  that  in  the  Grecian  stadium  great 
numbers  run  with  the  utmost  contention  to  secure  the  prize,  but 
that  only  one  person  wins  and  receives  f  With  the  same  ardour  and 
perseverance  do  you  run,  that  you  may  seize  the  garland  of  celestial 
glory.  Every  one,  also,  who  enters  the  lists  as  a  combatant,  sub- 
mits to  a  very  rigid  and  severe  regimen.*  They  do  this  to  gain  a 
fading  chaplet,^  that  is  only  composed  of  the  decaying  leaves  of  a 
wild  olive,  but  in  our  view  is  hung  up  the  unfading  wreath  of  immor- 
tality.* With  diis  in  full  prospect,  I  run  the  Christian  race,  not 
distressed  with  wretched  uncertainty  concerning  its  final  issue.*  I 
engage  as  a  combatant,  but  deal  not  my  blows  in  empty  air.^    But  I 

1  Hat  St  b  ay^vt^ofttvof  itavta  tyK^rtnermi.  Vfe  have  alreodv  noticed  how  rigid  and 
severe  this  regimen  was,  and  what  temperance  and  continence  [eygoartia]  those 
who  entered  Uieir  names  in  the  list  of  combatants  were  previously  obliged  to  ob- 
serve. Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit :  Abstinuit  venere  et  vino,  sayg 
Horace.  See  /Eliani,  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xi.  cap.  iii:  p.  684.  Gronovii  Lug.  Bat.  1731. 
and  Plato  do  Legibus,  lib.  viii.  pp.  139, 140.  edit.  Serrani.  157d.  and  EusUthius  ad 
Horn.  Iliad,  a.  p.  1472. 

2  ^tuTov  vTc(l>avov.  The  chaplet  that  was  bestowed  on  the  victor  m  the  Olympic 
g^men,  was  made  of  wild  olive,  tlie  crowns  in  the  Isthmian  games  were  composed 
of  parsley.  These  ohaplets  were  fading  ajod  transitory.  AtSovt  km  tois  ^/i«Xi«otf 
0Tt<ia9w  itt9  w  XP*****>  "^^'  *^*P  **'  «^»/*»"»»  ««"»'«*•  Plutarch.  Cato,  jun.  p.  1433. 
eit.  Gr.  Steph.  8vo.  See  also  Porphyrius  de  Antro  nympbarum,  p.  240.  edit. 
Cant  db.  1655,  Philonis  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  4G3.  edit.  Mangey.  Ta»f  yap  to  U^ium 
vtKwvraf  •!  Kopti^i©!  rw»  ctXtimp  «-ifaw»«».  Those  who  conquer  in  the  Isthmian 
games  the  Corinthians  crown  with  parsley.    Polycni  Stratag.  lib.  v.  p.  376.  edit 

Caeaubon.  1589.  ^       .     ,     ^.^  .    .  ...      ,    • 

3  'iiuui  St.  aipSaprw,  With  what  ardour  m  the  Christian  race  this  glorious  crown 
should  inspire  us  is  well  represented  by  IremBUs.  Bonus  igitur  agonista  ad  incor- 
rupteliB  a^nem  adhortatur  nos,  uti  corpnemor,  et  preciosam  arbitremur  coronam, 
videlicet  qu«  per  agonem  nobis  acquiritur,  sed  non  ultro  coalitam.  Et  quant6  per 
afonem  nobis  advenit,  tontd  e«t  preciosior :  quanta  autem  preciosior,  tant6  earn 
semper  dUigamus.  Irenaus,  lib.  iv.  p.  377.  edit.  Grab.  The  folly  also  of  Christians 
in  being  negligent  and  remiss,  when  an  incorruptible  crown  awaits  their  persever- 
ing and  victonons  constancy  and  virtue,  is  also  beautifully  exposed  by  JusUn  Mar- 
tyr.    Seehis  ApoLii.  p.  78.  edit.ParU,1636.  ^    .„  _.    ..      u    u- 

4  So  we  understand  wk  ain>Ms.    Mr.  West  renders  it,  m  the  lUustratioii  he  taaa 

Siven  us  of  this  passage  ;  I  so  run,  as  not  to  pass  undistinguished  j  and  then  adds 
le  following  note ;  'Os  •»«  o^ijXwj,  may  also  signify  in  this  place,  as  if  I  was  un- 
seen,  not  unobserved,  i.  s.  as  if  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  of  the  games, 
and  a  great  number  of  specUtors.    West's  Dissertation,  p.  253. 12mo. 

6  Olr^  «»«T«»«,  &t  0OK  (upa  Ufmif.    This  circumitance  is  often  mentioned  m  de- 
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inure  m^  body  to  the  severest  discipline,  and  bring  aD  its  appetites 
into  sub|ectioa :  lest,  Mdien  I  have  proclaimed^  the  gkvious  prae  to 
others,  I  should,  at  last,  be  rejected  as  unworthy^  to  obtab  it.  TUs 
representation  of  the  Christian  race  must  make  a  stroi^  impresakm 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Corinchians,  as  they  were  so  often  spectators  of 
those  games,  which  were  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus,  upon  which  thdr 
city  was  situated.  It  is  very  properly  introduced  with^  Know  tou 
NOT :  for  every  citizen  .in  CkMrinth  was  acquainted  with  every  minote 
circumstance  of  this  most  splendid  and  poinpous  solemni^.  St.  Pad, 
in  Hke  manner,  in  his  second  Episde  to  Timothy  fii.  5.),  obsarv^ 
that^a  man  strive  for  masten/i  yet  it  he  not  crowned,  unless  hestrin 
lawfiiUy :  He  tdio  contends  in  the  Grecian  games,  secures  not  dw 
crown,  unless  he  strictly  conform  to  the  rules  prescribed 

**  What  has  been  observed  concerning  the  spirit  and  ardour  widi 
which  the  competitors  engaged  in  the  race,  and  concerning  the  priie 
they  had  in  view  to  reward  their  arduous  contention,  will  tDoslnte 
the  following  sublime  passage  of  the  same  sacred  writer  in  his  Epiade 
to  the  Pbilippians.  (iii.  12 — 14.)  jYo^  as  ihotigh  I  had  abreaiy  at- 
tainedy  either  were  aheady  perfect ;  but  I  foUow  itfier^tfAat  imaj 
apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Vhrisi  Jesus. 
Brethren^  I  count  not  mvsdfto  hatfe  apprehended:  but  this  one  tkmg 
Idoj  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaMsig  fam 
unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  towards  the  musrk,  for  ikt 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus:  Not  that  akeady 
I  have  acquired  this  pMm;  not  that  I  have  already  attained  perfec- 
tion :  but*  I  pursue  my  course,  that  I  may  seize  that  crown  of  immor- 
tallQ',  to  the  nope  of  which  I  was  raised  by  the  gracious  appomtment 
of  Christ  Jesus.  Aly  Christian  brethren,  I  do  not  esteem  myself  to 
have  obtained  this  glorious  orur^ :  but  one  thing  occupies  my  wbde 
attention  ;  forgetting  what  1  left  behind,  I  stretm  every  nerve  towards 
the  prize  before  me,  pressing  with  eager  and  rapid  steps,  towards  die 
goal  to  seize  the  immortal  pahfi?  which  God,  by  Christ  Jesus,  bestows. 

scribing  the  engagements  of  oombatantfl;  thus,  Virgil  has,  EnteHas  Tins  in  vea* 
tam  ettudit.  JEneid.  ▼.  443.  Vacuas  a^t  inconsuHa  per  anns  Bnchim.  VakviBi 
Flaccus,  iY.  302.  tm  i*  n^  rv^s  ^<i5<uiy.  Iliad,  Y.  446.  See  also  Oppiui.  FigcaU 
lib.  ii.  ver.  450.    Ritterehus.  Lug.  Bat,  1597. 

1  kWoii  int^(a( ;  proclaimed,  as  a  herald,  the  prize  to  othera.  A  herald,  b^,  nadt 
proclamation  at  the  games  what  rewards  would  be  besfcowed  on  the  conqiiMrera. 

9  Aiwciftof  yawiMt'  ^  Be  disapproved  ;  be  rejected -as  unworthy ;  come  off  wHheat 
honour  and  approbation. 

3  Ta  fttp  orima  cnXay5avo/uiw(,  rM(  is  «fiirpo«r9tv  twiKntvofUPOti  tn  Mwaov  4mcw  cfli  tv 
0pa£uov.  Eyery  term  here  employed  by  the  apostle  is  agoojstieal.  ^e  wkJb 
passage  beautimllj  represents  that  ardour  which  fired  the  oombatants  when  ca* 

SagecT  inthe  raee.    Tneir  spirit  and  contention  are  in  a  ▼err  striking  nanBU 
e.scribed  in  the  following  truly  poetical  linee  of  Oppian,  which  happily  mnsbali 
this  passage : 

'tis  it  voSiiuuitif  lUfuXnua/Qi  av jpc(  a«9X«fv 

UoowpoTiraivoitevoi  ioXtnp  rtXof  tyKonovctP 
^aw9^  raviv'  ie  vwoc  vwv^  rv  nXoffoot, 
NixiK  r^yX««u^pov  cXuv  K^tou  tt  rt  SvftSfm 
At(ai;  KOI  KapTPi  ec^Xceir  o^^i^W^c. 

Oppian  Pise.  lib.  ir.  mat.  lOL  edit. 
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This  afiecdng  passage,  also,  of  the  same  apostle,  in  the  second  Epistle 
of  Timothy,  written  a  little  before  his  martyrdom,  is  beautifully  allu- 
sive to  the  above-mentioned  race,  to  tlie  crown  that  awaited  tlie 
victory,  and  to  the  Hellanodics  or  judges  who  bestowed  it.  J  have 
fought  aeoodfght,  I  have  finished  mycourse^^  I  have  kepi  the  faith, 
lleneeform  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness^  which 
the  Liordf  the  righteous  Judge j  shall  give  me  at  that  day :  and  not  to 
me  on/y,  but  to  all  the^  also  that  love  his  appearing.*^  (2  Tim.  iv.  8.) 

As  when  the  thtrat  of  praise  aod  oonsciotu  force 

Invite  the  laboars  of  the  panting  course, 

Prone  from  the  lists  the  blooming  rivals  strain, 

And  spring  exulting  to  tlie  distant  plain, 

Alternate  feet  with  nimble-measnred  bound 

Impetuous  trip  along  the  refluent  ground, 

In  every  breast' ambitious  passions  rise, 

To  seize  the  goal,  and  snatch  th*  immortalprize. 

Jones's  Translation 

Instat  eqnis  auriga  suos  vincentibus,  ilium 

Proeteritum  temnens,  extremos  inter  euntem. 

Herat.  Satyr,  lib.  i.  Sot.  i.  115,  IIG. 
1  Tov  AH>MON  TtnXeta,    I  have  finished  my  rack.    The  whol^  passage  la  beau- 
tifully allusive  to  the  celebrated  games  and  exercises  of  those  times,    ^not 
pcoperlr  signifies  a  race.    Theocritus,  idyl.  iii.  ver.  41.    SophocUs  Electra,  ver. 
603.    See  also  ver.  686 — 688.    Euripidis  Andromache,  ver.  S&O.    Euripidis  Iphi- 

Smia  in  Aulide,  yer.  212.  Strabo,  lib.  iii.  p.  155.  edit.  Paris,  1620.  Xenophontis 
emorab.  pp.  210, 211.  Ozon.  1741.  So  this  word  ought  to  be  rendered.  (Acts 
XX.  24.)  But  noiu  of  tkew  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself; 
so  that  I  might  finish  my  coctrse  with  joy ;  rcAnwirat  row  APOMON  pun :  finish  the 
short  race  of  human  life  with  honour  and  applause.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  striking 
allusion  to  the  race  in  these  celebrated  games.F— In  the  fifth  .volume  of  Bishop ' 
Uorne's  Works,  there  is  an  animated  discourse  on  the  Christian  race ;  the  materi- 
als of  which  are  partly  derived  from  I>r.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, vol.  ii.  sect.  4. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


JEWISH    MODE   OF   TREATING   THE   DEAD. — FU^YERAL  BITES. 

1.  Mosaic  Law  relating  to  the  Dead. — ^11.  Treatment  €f  the  Bt- 
ceased. — III.  Lamentations  for  th:m. — ^IV.  Rites  of  Sepubure. — 
V.  J^otice  of  the  Tombs  if  the  Jews.—VL  Funeral  Feasts^ 
Duration  of  Mourning. 

I.  By  the  law  of  Moses  a  dead  body  conveyed  a  legal  poDutioa  lo 
every  thing  that  touched  it,— even  to  die  very  bouse  and  fumituref— 
\^hich  continued  seven  days.  (Numb.  xix.  14,  15,  16.)  And  this 
was  the  reason  why  the  priests,  because  of  their  daily  ministrations 
in  holy  things,  were  forbidden  to  assist  at  any  funerals,  but  those  of 
their  nearest  relatives ;  nay,  the  very  dead  bones,  thougli  they  had 
lain  ever  so  long  in  the  grave,  if  digged  up,  conveyed  a  pollution  to 
any  who  touched  them ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  Josiah  caused 
the  bones  of  the  false  priests  to  be  burnt  upon  tlie  altar  at  Bethel 
(2  Chron,  xxxiv.  5.),  to  the  intent  lliat  these  altars  being  thus 
polluted,  might  be  had  in  the  greater  detestation. 

II.  When  tlie  principle  of  life  waa  extinguislied,  the  first  fuDeral 
office  among  the  Jews  was  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  deceased.  This 
was  done  by  the  nearest  of  kin.  Thus,  it  was  promised  to  Jacob, 
when  he  took  his  journey  into  Egypt,  that  Joseph  sliould  fut  his 
hands  upon  his  eyes.  (Gen.  xlvi.  4.)  The  next  office  was  the  abiu* 
tion  of  the  corpse.  Thus,  when  Tabitha  died,  it  is  said,  that  they 
washed  her  body  and  laid  it  in  an  upper  chamber.  (Acts  ix.  37.) 
This  rite  was  common  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,^  in  whose 
writings  it  is  frequently  mentioned.  In  Egypt,  it  is  stiU  the  custom  to 
wash  the  dead  body  several  times  with  rain  water. 

III.  From  the  earliest  antiquity  it  was  also  usu)d  with  this  peofde 
to  make  very  great  and  public  lamentations  for  their  departed  mends. 
What  a  deep  general  mourning  did  Abraham  and  bis  family  make 
for  Sarah,  and  with  what  public  solenmity  was  her  funeral  conducted ! 
What  lamentations  did  Joseph  and  bis  brethren  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  tlie  tend  of  Egypt  make,  upon  the  decease  of  the  good  oJd  patri- 
arch Jacob  !  What  a  procession  was  formed,  and  with  what  august 
pomp  were  his  remains  cajTied  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  de 
posited  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors  !  AU  the  servants  ofPhor 
raohj  the  elders  of  his  housCy  and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  ofFgg^'i 

1  Sophoclw  Electra,  verse  1143.    Virgil.  iEoeid.  lib.  ▼!.  3ol|^ 
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and  aU  the  haute  of  Jaseph,  and  his  brethren^  and  his  father^s  houie^ 
itent  up :  only  their  litiU  onesy  and  their  flocks^  and  their  herd$j 
they  leji  in  the  land  of  Qoshen.  And  there  went  up  with  him  both 
chariots  and  horsemen  ;  and  it  loas  a  veru  great  company.  And  they 
came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  J^tad,  which  is  beyond  Jordan^  and 
there  they  mourned  vnth  a  orxat  and  very  sore  LAJHEjrrATiojf  ^  and 
he  made  a  mourning  for  his  father  ssrEM  days.  And  when  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  the  Canaanites,  saw  the  mourning  in  the  floor 
of  Atad,  they  saidy  T/us  is  a  grievous  mourning  to  the  Egyptians  ! 
wherefore  the  name  of  it  was  called  Abelmizratm,  which  is  beyond 
Jordan.  And  his  sons  did  unto  him  according  as  he  commanded 
them.  For  his  sans  carried  him  into  the  land  of  Canaan^  and  buried 
him  in  the  catfe  of  the  field  ofMachpelahy  which  Abraham  bought  vnth 
the  feld  for  a  possession  of  a  burying-place  ofEphron  the  Hutite  6e- 
fare  Mamre.  And  Joseph  returned  into  Egypt^  he  and  his  brethren^ 
and  all  that  u>ent  up  vnth  him  to  bury  his  father^  after  he  had  buried 
his  father.  (Gen.  L  7 — 13.)  On  the  loss  of  dear  and  near  relatives, 
and  of  amiable  and  affectionate  friends,  the  grief  of  tliis  people  was 
violent  and  frantic.  Tearing  their  hair,  rending  their  clotlies  (which 
was  prohibited  to  the  high  priest),  and  uttering  doleful  shrieks  and 
piercing  cries,  were  some  of  the  expressions  of  it.  Suetonius  remarks 
this  distinguished  vehemence  of  the  Jews  in  the  expressions  of  their 

gief.  In  that  great  and  public  mourning,  at  the  funeral  of  Julius 
aesar,  a  multitude  of  foreign  nations,  says  the  historian,  expressed 
their  sorrow  according  to  their  respective  customs:  but  the  mourning 
and  lamentation  made  by  the  Jewish  people  exceeded  all  ttie  rest — 
they  continued  about  the  funeral  pile  whole  nights  together.^  The 
assembling  together  of  multitudes  to  the  place  where  persons  have 
lately  expired,  and  bewailing  them  in  a  noisy  manner,  is  still  retained 
in  the  Ekist,  and  seems  to  be  considered  as  an  honour  done  to  the 
deceased.' 

It  appears,  abo,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  upon  the  demise  of  their 
friends  the  Jews  hired  perstMis,  whose  profession  it  was  to  superintend 
and  conduct  their  public  and  private  sorrows,  who,  in  funeral  odes, 
naoumful  songs,  and  doleful  ejaculations,  deplored  the  instability  of 
human  condition,  celebrated  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  excited 
the  grief  and  lamentation  of  the  survivors.  This  we  learn  from  tlie 
foDowing  passages  of  the  prophets :  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
consider  ye  and  caU  for  the  mourning  women,  thai  they  may  come, 
and  send  for  oxjnnino  women,  that  they  may  come;  and  let  them 
make  haste,  and  take  up  a  waiting  for  us,  that  our  eyes  may  run 
d^twn  with  tears,  and  our  eyeAids  gush  out  with  waters.  (Jer.  ix.  17, 
18.)  Both  the  ^eat  and  the  smdl  shall  die  in  this  land;  they  shall 
not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men  lament  for  them,  nor  cut  themselves, 
nor  make  themselves  bald  far  them.  Jf  either  shall  men  tear  themselves 
for  them  in  mourning  to  comfort  them  for  the  dead,  neither  shall  men 

1  Suetonius  in  vit.  J.  Ciesaris.  c.  Ixxxtv.  p.  135.  edit,  variorum.  Lug.  Bat.  1063. 
B  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  W — 18. 
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give  them  the  cup  rfeonsclaiion  to  drink  for  tkeirftdker  or  far  tkor 
mother.  (Jer.  xvi.  6,  7.)  T^refore  mine  heart  shall  sound  far 
MoAB  like  PIPCS9  and  mine  heart  snaU  sound  like  pipes  for  Ae  aea 
of  KibpUeres  :  because  the  riches  he  hath  gotten  are  perish^;  for 
every  head  shall  be  bald,  and  every  beard  clipped  ;  vpon  ofl  At 
HANDS  shall  be  cuttings,  and  vpon  the  loins  sack-doth,  f  Jer.  xlviH. 
36,  37.)  So  also  the  prophet  Eaekiel :  Son  of  man,  btMd  I  take 
away  from  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a  stroke :  yet  neither 
shall  thou  mourn  nor  we^j  neither  mail  thy  tears  run  down.  For- 
bear tacry^  make  no  mourning  for  the  dead,  bind  the  tire  ofthiae 
head  upon  thee,  and  put  on  thy  shoes  upon  thy  feet,  and  cover  not  tkf 
lips,  and  eat  not  the  bread  of  men,  00  I  spoke  unto  the  pecph  in 
the  morning,  and  at  even  n^  wife  died,  (Ezek.  xxiv.  16,  17,  18.^ 

In  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  these  mounifu}  songs  bad 
musical  accompanimeots.  The  soft  and  plaintive  melody  of  the  flute 
was  employed  to  heighten  these  doleAil  lamentations  and  dirges. 
Thus  we  read  that  on  the  death  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  a  eompoDy 
of  mourners,  with  players  on  the  flute,  according^  to  the  Jewbb  cus- 
tom, attended  upon  this  aorrowfiil  occasion.  When  Jesus  eDtered 
the  governor's  house,  be  saw  the  minstrels  and  the  peofde  waiSog 
greatly.  (Matt.  ix.  23.^  So  Josephus  informs  us,  tint  when  it  wis 
reported  in  the  city  that  ne  was  involved  in  the  general  destruc&oo  of 
Jcnapata,  the  intelB^ence  insmediately  filled  Jerusalem  with  the  deep- 
est sorrow.  The  particular  families  and  relations  of  the  deceased 
bevrailed  the  deadi  of  their  respective  friends,  but  the  death  of  the 
general  (meanins  himself)  caused  universal  mouniing.  Some  de- 
plored the  loss  of  their  acquaintance,  some  of  their  relations,  some  of 
their  friends,  some  of  their  brethren,  but  all  men  lamented  tlie  loss  of 
Josephus !  90  that  for  thirQr  days  together  there  was  a  public  moura- 
iDg  in  the  city,  and  considerable  numbers  of  people  faired  mnsiaaos 
to  regulate  and  conduct  their  lamentations.^  This  custom  stiQ  obtains 
among  the  Moors.  *^  At  all  then-  principal  entertainments,'^  savs  Dr. 
Shaw,  '^  and  to  show  mirth  and  gladness  upon  other  occasions,  the  wo- 
men welcome  the  arrival  of  each  guest,  by  squalling  out  for  several 
times  together,  Loo !  Loo !  Loo !  a  corruption,  as  it  seems  to  be,  (tf 
Hallelujali.  AXaX«i,  a  word  of  the  like  sound,  was  used  by  an  army, 
rnther  before  they  gave  the  onset,  or  when  they  had  obtained  the 
victory.  The  Turks  to  this  day  call  out,  AUah !  Alkh  I  Allah ! 
upon  the  like  occasion.  At  their  funerals  also,  and  upon  othw  me- 
lancholy occaskms,  they  repeat  the  same  noise  (Loo),  cmly  they  make 
it  more  deep  and  hollow,  and  end  each  period  with  some  ventrib- 
quous  sighs.  The  oXaXo^owa^  «ftX>A,  or  wailing  gready,  (as  onr  ver- 
sion expresses  it,  Mark  v.  38.)  upon  the  death  m  Jairus's  daughter, 
was  probably  performed  in  this  manner.  For  there  are  sevtfal 
women,  hired  to  act  upon  these  lugubrious  occasions,  who,  Uke  the 
prafkiB,  or  mourning  women  c^old,  are  skilful  in  lameotatba  (Arms 

1  Josephus,  De  Bel.  Jud.  lib.  iu.  cftp.  X.  p.  232.    Havercamp. 
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V.  16.),  and  great  mistresses  of  these  melancholy  expressions:  and 
indeed  they  perform  their  parts  with  such  proper  sounds,  gestures, 
and  commotions,  that  they  rarely  fail  to  work  up  the  assembly  iuto 
some  exuraordinary  pitch  of  tlioughtfubess  and  sorrow.  The  British 
factory  has  often  been  very  sensibly  touched  with  diese  lamentations, 
whenever  they  were  made  in  the  neighbouring  liouses."^  This  cus- 
tom, however,  of  employing  music  to  heighten  public  and  private 
grief  was  not  in  that  age  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  We  find  the  flute 
also  employed  at  the  funeral  solemnities  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
id  their  lamentations  for  the  deceased,  as  appears  from  numerous 
tesumonies  of  classic  authors.^ 

IV.  The  Jewish  rites  of  sepulture  were  not  very  dissimilar  to  those 
of  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  they  seem  originally  to  have  been  de» 
rived.  The  Egyptian  manner  dL^red  from  die  Jewish  principaUy  in 
the  circumstance  of  their  embalming  their  dead  with  spices  and  nitre, 
the  various  methods  of  performing  which  are  mmutely  dc&cribed  by 
Herodotus,  and  Diodorus  Siculus.^  The  patriarch  Jacob  was  em- 
balmed according  to  the  Egypuan  process ;  which,  it  appears  from 
Gen.  1.  3.,  required  forty  days  to  complete  die  embalming  of  the 
body.  Afterwards  it  lay  in  natron  thirty  days  more,  making  in  the 
whole  seventy  days,  during  which  die  mourning  was  conUnued.     So 

1  Shaw's  Travole,  p.  305.  4to.  1738.  The  motirninj^  of  the  Montenegrins  bean 
a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  oriental  nations.  On  the  death  of  any  one, 
nothing  is  heard  bnt  tears,  cries,  and  ff roans  from  the  whole  family  :  the  women, 
in  particular,  beat  themselves  In  a  frightful  manner,  pluck  off  their  hair,  end  tear 
their  faces  and  bosoms.  The  deceased  person  is  laid  out  for  twenty -four  hours, 
in  the  house  where  he  expires,  with  the  face  uncovered ;  ajid  is  perfumed  with 
essences,  and  strewed  with  flowers  and  aromatic  leaves,  afler  the  custom  of  the 
antients.  The  lamentations  are  renewed  every  moment,  particularly  on  the  ar- 
rival of  a  fresh  person,  and  especially  of  the  priest.  Just  before  the  defunct  is 
carried  out  of  the  house,  his  relations  whisper  in  his  ear,  and  give  hun  commis- 
sions for  the  other  world}  to  their  departed  relatives  or  friends.  After  these  sin- 
gular addresses,  a  pall  or  winding-sheet  is  thrown  over  the  dea^  person,  whose 
face  continues  uncovered,  and  he  is  carried  to  church :  while  on  the  road  thither, 
women,  hired  for  the  purpose,  chaunt  his  praises,  amid  their  tears.  Previously  to 
depositing  him  in  the  ground,  the  next  of^  kin  tie  a  piece  of  cake  to  his  neck,  and 
put  a  piece  of  money  in  his  hand,  alter  the  manner  of  the  antient  Greeks.  During 
thi0  ceremony,  as  also  while  they  are  carrying  him  to  the  burial  ground,  a  variety 


J  poor  I  ,,  .  .  '         f 

'Whose  children  obeyed  him  with  such  respect,  while  his  friends  succoured  him 
whenever  he  wanted  assistance;  who  possessed  such  beautiful  flocks,  and  all 
whose  undertakings  were  blessed  by  heaven !  When  the  funeral  rites  are  per- 
formed, the  curate  and  mourners  return  home,  and  partake  of  a  grand  entertain- 
ment, which  is  frequently  interrupted  by  jovial  son^s,  intermixed  with  prayers  in 
honour  of  the  deceased.  One  of  the  guests  is  commissioned  to  chaunt  a  "  lament** 
impromptu,  which  usually  draws  tears  from  the  whole  company  ;  the  performer  is 
accompanied  by  three  or  four  raonochords,  whose  harsh  discord  excites  both 
laughter  and  tears  at  the  same  time.    Voyage  Historique  et  Politique  k  Montene- 

fro,  par  M.  le  Colonel  Vialhi  de  Sommi6res,  tome  i.  pp.  275—278.    Paris,  1820. 
vo.  ^,   , 

d  See  Enripidis  Phosnisss,  ver.  1521.  ^scbyli  Septmn  contra  Thebas,  vcr. 
1030.  Dion.  Cassius,  lib.  Ivi.  p.  850.  and  lib.  Ixxiv.  p.  1245.  (edit.  Reimar.)  Eu- 
sebii  Hist.  Eccl.  p.  449.  edit.  Cantab.  1720. 

3  Herodotus,  Euteroe,  pp.  141,  142.  edit.  Wesseling,  Amst.  1763.    Diodorus 
Siculus,  lib.  i.  c.  91—93.  edit.  Bipont. 
VOL.  in.  64 
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Ae  Egyptians  mourned  for  Jacob  threescore  and  tm  days;  thai  is, 
during  the  whole  time  in  i^iiicb  the  spices  and  nitre  (oatroo)  were 
applied  to  the  dead  body. 

The  funeral  honours  paid  by  the  Jews  to  their  deceased  friends, 
paiticularly  to  persons  o!  fortune  and  distinction,  appear  lo  be  the 
following :  After  washing  tlie  corpse,  they  embalmed  it,  by  laying  ail 
around  it  a  large  quantity  of  costly  spices  and  arom&tic  dmgs^  ki 
order  to  unbibe  and  absorb  the  humours,  and  by  their  inherent  virtues 
to  preserve  it  as  long  as  possible  from  putrefaction  and  decay.  Thus 
we  read  that  Nicodemus  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
about  an  hundred  pounds  weight,  to  perform  die  customary  office  to 
tiie  dear  deceased.  This  embalming  was  usually  repeated  for  se- 
veral days  together,  diat  the  drugs  and  spices  thus  applied  inight 
have  all  their  efficacy  m  the  exsiccation  of  the  moisture  and  the 
future  conservation  of  the  body.*  They  dien  swathed  the  corpse  m 
Knen  rollers  or  bandages,  closely  enfolding  and  wrapping  k  in  that 
bed  of  aromatic  drugs  with  which  they  had  surrounded  it.  Thus 
we  find  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  took  the  body 
of  Jesus  and  torapt  U  in  linen  dothes  with  the  ^wxs,  as  the  wutmur 
^the  Jews  is  to  bury.  (John  xix.  40.^  This  custom  we  behold  also 
in  the  Egyptian  mummies,  round  wnich,  Thevenot  rnforms  us,  the 
Egyndans  have  sometimes  used  above  a  thousand  efls  of  filleting, 
besiae  what  was  wraiq)ed  about  the  head.  Thus,  when  our  Lord 
had  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus  come  forth !  it  is  said,  the 
dead  came  fordi,  bound  hand  and  foot  in  grave  clothes.  (John  xi. 
44.)^  We  learn  from  Scripture  also,  that  about  the  bead  and  hco 
of  the  corpse  was  folded  a  napkin,  which  was  a  separate  things  and 
did  not  communicate  with  the  other  bandages  in  which  the  body  was 
swathed.  Thus  we  read,  that  the  face  of  Lazarus  was  boimd  about 
with  a  napkin  (John  xi.  44.) ;  and  when  our  Lord  was  risen,  Peter, 
who  went  into  the  sepulchre,  saw  the  linen  cbthes  lie,  and  the  nap* 
kin  that  had  been  folded  round  his  head,  not  lymg  with  the  linen 
clothes,  but  wreathed  together  in  a  place  bv  itself  ^mg  at  some  dis- 
tance from)  the  rollers  in  which  his  body  had  been  swathed,  and  (M- 
ed  up,  exacdy  in  the  stat^  it  was,  when  first  wrapped  rotmd  bis  head. 
(John  XX.  7.)^  

1  Matt.  xxvi.  12.  Fbr  in  that  she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my  body,  At. 
did  it  for  my  fitneroL,  wpof  n  tvraftaoui  /ic,  to  emb&lni  me.  The  word  does  Mt 
properly  signify  to  bary.  The  note  of  Beza  is  accurate.  Ad  funerandiun  me, 
irpos  TO  tvTa^taoai  /it.  Vnlg.  et  Erasmas,  ad  me  sepeliendam^  male.  Nam  aliud  tA 
Satrrttv  qttam  tvTo^ial^uv :  ut  Latinis  sepelire  est  sepulchro  condere :  fanenure  vera 
pollincire,  cadaver  sepulchro  mandandum  priua  curare.  Beza  ad  Matt.  xxri.  IS. 
Evrnfiairai  egt  corpus  ad  fuAUs  componere,  et  oniameotts  sepolchralibos  oniaie. 
Wet  stein,  in  loc. 

'  9  Habcbat  consaetudn,  nt  carisnma  capita,  et  quae  plnrimi  fieretit  cadavera, 
non  scmel  tantuDi  ungerentur,  sed  stepius,  pluribuaque  continuis  diebus,  donee  ex* 
Bicciito,  ct  absorpto  vi  aromatum  omni  teliquo  humore,  immo  tabeiaclA  came 
aridi\,  et  quasi  aeneft  reddiUl,  diu  servari  possent  integra,  et  immunia  a  putrefaC' 
tione.     Lucas  Brugensis  in  Marc.  xvi. 

3  Htltfttvoi — cfipiaif.  PhavorinuB  explains  Keipia  by  calling  them  cvim^tM  c«^f«» 
sepulchral  bandages.     Kfipia  cvfiatvei  ra  ox^ivta  ra  tvra^ia,     Elymol. 

4  Ho  w<^nt  into  the  .sepulchre,  and  then  he  plainly  saw  the  linen  cl«>th«»B.  /•*«• 
alone,  or  without  the  body,  and  tuifi»a  lying,  thai  is,  ttudiaturbed,  and  at  full  length,  m 
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Besides  tlie  custom  of  embftlmbe  persons  of  di9tiiiclion»  the  Jews 
eommooly  used  great  burniogs  for  their  kings,  made  up  of  heaps  of 
all  sorts  of  aromatics,  of  which  tliey  made  a  bonfire,  as  a  triumphant 
farewell  to  the  deceased.  In  these  they  were  wont  to  hum  their 
bowels,  their  clothes,  armour,  and  other  things  belonging  to  the  de- 
iSeased.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  Asa,  that  they  made  a  very  great  burning 
far  him  (2  Chron.  xvi.  14.),  which  could  not  be  meant  of  his  corpse 
ID  the  fire,  for  in  the  same  verse  it  is  said,  they  htvried  him  in  his 
aum  sepulchre.  This  was  also  done  at  the  funeral  of  Zedekiah.  (Jer. 
xxxiT.  5.)  And  it  was  very  probably  one  reason  why,  at  the  death 
of  Jehoram,  the  people  made  no  burning  for  him  like  the  burning  of 
Us  fathers  (2  Chron.  xxi.  19.),  because  his  bowels  being  ulcerated 
by  his  sickness,  they  fell  out,  and  to  prevent  the  stench,  were  imme* 
diately  interred  or  otherwise  disposed  of;  so  that  they  could  not  well 
be  burnt  in  this  pompous  manner  after  his  death ;  though  as  he  was  a 
widced  king,  this  ceremony  might  possibly  have  been  omitted  on  that 
account  also. 

The  burning  of  dead  bodies  in  funeral  piles,  it  is  well  known,  was 
a  custom  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  upon  which  oc- 
casion they  threw  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  fragrant  ar- 
ticles into  the  fire :  and  this  in  such  abundance,  that  Pliny  represents 
it  as  a  piece  of  profaneness,  to  bestow  such  heaps  of  firankincense  upon 
a  dead  body,  when  they  offered  it  so  sparingly  to  their  gods.  And 
though  the  Jews  might  possibly  learn  from  them  the  custom  of  burn- 
ing the  bowek,  armour,  and  other  things  belonging  to  their  kings  in 
Eifes  of  odoriferous  spices,  yet  they  very  rarely,  and  only  for  particu* 
ur  reasons,  burnt  the  dead  bodies  themselves.^  We  are  told  indeed, 
that  the  people  of  Jabesh-Gilead  took  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons 

and  eam^ 


(from  the  place  where  the  Philistines  had  hung  uiem  upj,  and 
to  Jabesh  and  burnt  them  there  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  12.),  but  ny  this  time 
theur  bodies  roust  have  been  in  such  a  state,  that  they  were  Aot  fit  to  be 
embalmed ;  or,  perhaps  they  were  apprehensive  that  if  they  should 
embalm  them,  and  so  bury  them,  the  people  of  Bethshan  might  at 
sooie  future  time  dig  them  up,  and  fix  them  a  second  time  against 
their  walls ;  and  therefore,  the  people  of  Jabesh  might  think  it  more 
advisable  to  recede  fi'om  their  common  practice,  and  for  greater  se- 
curity to  imitate  the  heathen  in  this  particular,  Amos  also  speaks  of 
die  burning  of  bodies  (vi.  10.) ;  but  it  b  evident  fix>m  the  words 
themselves,  and  from  the  context,  that  this  was  in  the  time  of  a  great 
pestilence,  not  only  when  tliere  were  few  to  bury  the  dead,  but  when 
it  was  unsafe  to  go  abroad  and  perform  the  funeral  rites  by  intennent, 
in  which  case  the  burning  was  certainly  the  best  expedient. 

In  some  cases  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  not  allowed ;  and  to  this 

whan  tlM  body  wu  in  them.  The  cap,  or  napkin,  alio,  whidi  had  been  unen  our 
Lord**  head,  he  found  separate,  or  at  a  little  distance  from  the  open  coffin ;  bi|i 
t9rgnliy^»m  folded  Up  in  wreaths,  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  «■  it  had  been  upon  our 
Lord's  head.  Dr.  Benson's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  524.  Wrapped  together  in  a  place 
by  itself;  as  if  the  body  had  miraculously  aUpt  out  of  it,  which  ioibed  was  the  real 
Act.    Df-  Ward's  DiMerUUons,  p.  149. 
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H  has  been  tbpught  that  there  is  an  allusion  in  Job  xxvit.  19.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  pagan  Arabs  that,  upon  the  death  of  any  person,  a 
bird,  by  them  called  Manahj  issued  from  the  brain,  which  hmroted 
the  sepulchre  of  the  deceased,  uttering  a  lamentable  scream.  Thb 
notion  also,  the  late  professor  Carlyle  thinks  is  evidently  alluded  to  in 
Job  xxi.  32.,  where  the  venerable  patriarch,  speakmg  of  the  fiite  of 
the  wicked,  says : — 

He  shall  be  broaght  to  the  grave. 

And  shall  watch  upon  the  raised  up  bcap.l 

The  Jews  showed  a  great  regard  for  the  burial  of  dieir  dead ;  to 
be  deprived  of  it  was  thought  to  be  one  of  tlie  greatest  dbhonotirs  thai 
could  be  done  to  any  man :  and  therefore  in  Scripture  it  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  calamities  that  should  befal  the  wicked.  (Eccles.  ti.  3.) 
In  all  nations  there  was  generally  so  much  humanity  as  not  to  prevent 
their  enemies  from  burying  their  dead.  The  people  of  (Saza  allowed 
Sampson's  relations  to  come  and  take  away  his  body  (Jodg.  xn, 
31.)  ;  though  one  wouU  have  thought  tliat  this  last  slaughter  which 
be  made  among  them,  might  have  provoked  them  to  some  acts  oS 
outrage  even  upon  his  dead  body.  But  as  he  stood  alone  in  what  he 
did,  none  of  the  Israelites  joining  with  him  in  bis  enterprises,  they 
might  possibly  be  apprehensive,  that,  if  they  denied  him  burial,  tke 
God  of  Israel,  who  had  given  him  suqh  extraordinary  strength  in  bis 
life-time,  would  not  fail  to  take  vengeance  on  them  in  that  case,  and 
therefore  they  were  desirous,  it  may  be,  to  get  rid  of  his  bodj  (as 
afterwards  they  were  of  tlie  ark),  and  glad  perhaps  that  any  ooe 
would  remove  such  a  formidable  object  out  of  their  sight  Jeremiah 
prophesied  of  Jehoiakim,  that  he  should  be  buried  widi  the  burial  of 
an  ass  (Jer.  xxii.  19.),  meaning,  that  he  should  not  be  buried  at  all, 
but  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  exposed  to  the  air  and 
putrefaction  above  ground,  as  beasts  are,  which  is  more  plainly  ex- 
pressed afterwards,  by  telling  us,  that  his  body  ihoM  be  cast  out  in 
the  day  to  the  heatj  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost*  (Jer.  xxxvi.  30.) 
The  author  of  that  affecting  elegy,  the  seventy-ninth  psalm,  when 
enumerating  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  his  unhappy  country- 
men, particularly  specifies  the  denial  of  the  rites  of  sepuhure,  as  en- 
hancing their  afflictions.  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants  have  Aeg 
given  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  heaven;  the  flesh  of  thy  saints  wUo 
the  beasts  of  the  earth,    (rsal.  Ixxix.  2.) 

V.  The  antients  had  not  that  indecent  and  unwholesome  custom, 
which  now  prevails,  of  crowding  all  tlieir  dead  in  the  midst  of  their 
towns  and  cities,  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  a  place  reputed 
sacred,  much  less  of  amassing  them  in  the  bosom  of  their  fanes  and 
temples.  The  burying  places  of  the  Romans  were  at  a  distance 
from  their  towns:  and  the  Jews  had  their  sepulchres  in  gardens, 
in  fields,  and  in  the  sides  of  mountains.^     The  graves  in  which  they 

>  Carlyle'8  Specimens  of  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  14.  2d  edit. 

'  Tho  following  description  of  the  Toml>8  of  the  Kings  (as  they  are  termed), 
which  are  situated  near  the  village  of  Gournou,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  KUtt 
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chose  to  be  deposited,  were  commonly  in  solitary  and  unfrequented 
places.  Tbu»  we  read  that  the  demoniac  of  Gadara  wore  no  clothes, 
and  abode  not  in  any  house,  but  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs 
(Mark  v.  2,  3.  5.  Luke  viii.  27.)  ;^  delighting  in  these  glopmy  and 
melancholy  recesses,  as  most  friendly  and  congenial  to  the  wretched 
state  of  bis  mind.^  Josephus  also  states,  tliat  these  sepulchres  were 
the  haunts  and  lurking  places  of  those  numerous  and  desperate  bands 
of  robbers  with  which  Judaea  was  at  tliat  time  infested.^  And  a  recent 
traveller,  whose  researches  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  sacred 
writmgs,  informs  us,  that  tliese  burying  grounds  frequently  afford  shel- 
ter to  the  weary  traveUer  when  overtaken  by  the  night ;  and  that  the 
recesses  are  likewise  a  hiding  place  for  thieves  and  murderers,  wlio 
sally  forth  from  them,  to  commit  their  nocturnal  depredations.** 

Sometimes  they  buried  their  dead  in  Belds,  over  whom  the  opu- 
lent and  families  of  distinction  raised  superb  and  ostentatious  monu- 
ments, on  which  they  lavished  great  splendour  and  magnificence 
and  which  they  so  religiously  maintained  from  time  to  time  in  their 
pristine  beauty  and  glory.  To  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes  in 
the  following  apt  comparison  :  Woe  unto  you  scribes  and  pharisees, 
hypocrites !  for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  ap- 
pear beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  of 
ail  uncleanness.  Even  so  ye  also  outwardly  appear  righteous  to  men, 
but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity.  (Matt,  xxiii.  27.)  The 
following  extract  from  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  beautifully  illustrates  this : 
"  If  we  except  a  few  persons,  who  are  buried  within  the  precincts 
of  the  sanctuaries  of  their  marabutts,  the  rest  are  carried  out  at  a 
small  distance  from  their  cities  and  villages,  where  a  great  extent  of 


will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  antient  sepulchres,  which  were  excavated  out  of 
the  mountains.  ''  Further  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  are  the  more  magnifi- 
cent Tombs  of  the  Kin^s ;  each  consisting  of  many  chambers,  adorned  with  hiero- 
glyphics. The  scene  brmgs  many  allusions  of  Scripture  to  the  mind ;  such  as  Mark 
T.  i,  3.  5.,  but  particularly  Isaiah  xxii.  IG.  Thmi  hast,  httoed  thee  out  a  sepitlchre 
kere^nshe  that  hcwtth  him  out  a  sepulchre  on  hiffh^  and  thai graveth  a  fiabitationfor 
himself  in  a  roeJc  :  for  many  of  the  smaller  sepulchres  are  excavated  nearly  half 
way  up  the  mountain,  which  is  very  high.  The  kings  have  their  magnificent 
abodes  nearer  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  scorn,  according  to  Isaiah  xiv.  18.,  to 
have  taken  a  pride  in  resting  as  magnificently  in  death  as  they  had  done  in  life — 
AU  the  kings  of  the  nations^  even  aU  of  them,  lie  in  glory  ;  every  one  in  his  own 
house.  The  stuccoed  walls  within  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  They  cannot 
be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Ezekiel,  viii.  8^10.  Then  said  he  unto 
m0,  Son  of  man,  di^  noio  in  the  wall :  and  lohen  I  had  digged  in  the  vail,  behold 
a  door.  And  he  satd  unto  m«,  Go  in ;  and  behold  the  wicked  abominations  tJiat 
iheu  do  here.  So  I  went  in,  and  saw  :  and  behold  every  form  of  creeping  things 
and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  portrayed  upon  the 
toaU  round  about.  The  Israelites  were  but  copyists :  the  master-sketches  are  to 
be  seen  in  all  the^antient  temples  and  tombs  ot  £gypt." — Jowett's  Researches,  p. 
133. 

1  See  Capt.  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  p.  206.    Dr,  Chirke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
811, 212. 

A  Ov  ^fi«y  ranjknr,  iraroy  av^pwvwv  aXcoyMV.    Iliad.  Z.  302. 
Toe  yap  w»  avrof  tK  ioftuv  otrpijor*  iytt 
Movtaif .  opo(  i*0tKnffi  iramucoirM  0pnr«v.         Eliripidis  Bftcchs.  ver.  32,  33. 

3  See  Macknight  on  Mark  v.  3. 

4  Forbes'e  Oriental  Menunrs,  vol.  ixi.p.  102. 
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ground  is  allotted  for  the  purpose.    Each  famify  has  a  particdar 

Eart  of  it  walled  in,  like  a  garden,  where  the  bones  of  thor  ancesKx? 
ave  remained  for  many  generations.  For  in  these  enclosures  the 
graves  are  all  distinct  and  separated,  each  of  them  having  a  stooe 
placed  upright  both  at  the  head  and  feet,  inscribed  vrith  the  name 
and  title  [2  Kings  xxiii.  17.)  of  the  deceased ;  while  the  intennedkte 
space  is  either  planted  with  flowers,  bordered  round  with  stones,  or 
paved  with  tiles.  The  graves  of  the  principal  citisens  are  fur^ 
distinguished,  by  having  cupolas  or  vaulted  chambers  of  three,  ibor. 
or  more  square  yards  built  over  them  :  and  as  tliese  very  frequent!} 
lie  open,  and  occasionally  shelter  us  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  the  demoniac  (Mark  v.  5.)  niight  with  propriety  enou^ 
have  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs :  and  others  are  said  (Isa. 
Ix.  4.)  to  remain  among  the  graves  and  to  lodge  in  the  vumumcMtj 
(mountains,)  And  as  all  these  difierent  sorts  of  tombs  and  sepul- 
chres, with  the  very  walls  likewise  of  their  respective  cupolas  and 
enclosures,  are  constantly  kept  clean,  white-washed,  and  beautified, 
they  continue  to  illustrate  those  expressions  of  our  Saviour,  where 
he  mentions  the  garnishing  of  sepulchres,  and  compares  the  scribes, 
pharisees,  and  hypocrites  to  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  ap- 
pear beautiful  outward,  but  within  were  full  of  dead  men's  boaci 
and  all  uncleanness."^  But  tl)6ugh  the  sepulchres  of  the  rich  were 
thus  beautified,  the  graves  of  the  poor  were  oftentimes  so  neglecieii, 
that  if  the  stones,  by  which  they  were  marked,  happened  to  fall,  diey 
were  not  set  up  again,  by  which  means  tiie  graves  themselves  did  not 
appear ;  they  were  a^ijXo,  as  St.  Luke  expresses  it ;  tbey  appeared 
not,  and  the  men  that  walked  over  them  were  not  aware  of  them. 
(Luke  xi.  44.}« 

It  appears  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Jews  also  had  family  se- 
pulclires  in  places  contiguous  to  their  own  houses,  and  (as  we  have 
already  observed)  generally  in  their  gardens.  Such  was  the  place 
in  which  Lazarus  was  interred ;  and  such  also  was  the  grave  io 
which  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  deposited.  Joseph  of  Aiimathea, 
a  person  of  distinction,  by  St.  Mark  called  an  faoDouraUe  counsetior 
(Mark  xv.  43.),*  mindful  of  his  mortality,  had  hewn  out  of  the  rock 
in  his  garden  a  sepulchre,  in  which  he  intended  his  own  remains 
should  be  reposited.  JSTow  in  the  place  where  he  was  crueijied  thert 
was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulehrej  wherein  was  no 
man  yet  laid.  When  Josejpi  therefore  had  taken  the  body  of  Jesus, 
and  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  Unen  clodi,he  carried  it  into  the  tomb  which 
he  had  lately  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  (which  was  not  a  tcmib,  sunk 
into  die  eardi  like  a  cave,  but  what  is  called  in  Isa.  xxii.  IG.  a  J^ 
ptdchre  on  high  )  ;  and  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  low  door  of  die 


1  Dr.  Shaw's  TraveU,  p.  385.  fint  edition.   OjS6td,  1738. 
9  Dr.  Macknight  in  loo. 

S  E»#^/i»v  tf»trXwnr(.    This  denotes  that  he  was  a  memhar  of  the  Sanheiria- 
SouXnnn  is  the  word  used  for  senator  in  almost  everjr  page  of  the  Greek  VFztoi 
*ke  Ronum  history. 
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sepulchre,  efieetaally  to  block  up  the  entrance,  and  secure  the  sacred 
corpse  of  the  deceased,  botli  from  die  indignities  of  his  foes  and  the 
officioasness  of  his  friends. 

VL  A  funeral  feast  commonly  succeeded  tlie  Jewish  burials.  Thus 
after  Abner's  funeral  was  solemnised,  the  people  came  to  David  lo 
eat  meat  with  him,  though  they  could  not  persuade  him  to  do  so.  (2 
Sam.  iii.  35.)  He  was  die  chief  mourner,  and  probably  had  invited 
them  to  this  banquet.  Of  this  Jeremiah  speaks  (xvi.  7.),  where  he 
calls  it  die  cup  of  consolation^  which  they  drank  for  their  father  or 
their  mother  ;  and  accordingly  the  place  where  this  funeral  entertain- 
ment was  made,  is  called  in  the  next  verse  the  house  of  feasting. 
Hosea  caDs  it  the  bread  of  mourners.  (Hos.  ix.  4.)  Funeral  banquets 
are  still  in  use  among  the  oriental  Christians.^ 

The  usual  tokens  of  mourning,  by  v^4i1ch  the  Jews  expressed  their 
grief  and  concern  for  the  death  of  their  friends  and  relations,  were 
by  rending  their  garments,  and  putting  on  sackcloth  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
34.),  sprinkling  dust  on  their  heads,  wearing  of  mourning  apparel 
(2  Sam.xiv.  2.),  and  covering  the  face  and  the  head.  (2  Sam  xix.4.) 
They  were  accustomed  also  in  times  of  public  mourning  to  go  up  to 
the  roofs  or  platforms  of  dieir  houses,  there  to  bewail  their  misfor- 
tunes, wliich  practice  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xv.  3.  and  xxii.  1. 
Antiendy,  there  was  a  peculiar  space  of  time  allotted  for  lamenting 
the  deceased,  which  they  called  the  days  of  mourning.^  (Gen.  xxvii* 
4J.  and  1.  4.)  Thus  the  Egyptians,  who  had  a  great  Ward  for  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  lamented  his  death  threescore  and  ten  days.  (Gen. 
1.  3*)  The  Israelites  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty 
days.  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8.)  Afterwards  among  the  Jews  the  funerd 
iDouming  was  generally  confined  to  seven  days.  Thus,  besides  the 
mourning  for  Jacob  in  Egypt,  Joseph  and  his  company  set  apart 
seven  days  to  mourn  for  his  faUier,  when  they  approached  the  Jordan 
with  his  corpse.  (Gren.  I.  10.)  In  the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  nearest  relative  to  visit  the  grave  of  the  deceased,  and 
to  weep  there.  The  Jews,  who  had  come  to  condole  with  Mary, 
on  the  death  of  her  brother  Lazarus,  on  seeing  her  go  out  of  Uie 
house,  concluded  that  she  was  going  to  the  grave,  to  weep  there. 
(John  xi.  31.)  A  similar  custom  obtains  to  this  day  in  Upper 
KgypU^    We  read  no  where  of  any  general  mourning  tci'  Saul  and 

1  Harmer's  GbBeryations,  vol.  iii.  p.  19. 

9  ^^  We  arrived'*  (at  one  of  the  Tillages  of  Elephantina,  an  island  in  the  Nile) 
<*  pjM  in  time  to  witness  a  eoronagh  or  wailing  for  the  dead.  A  ^poor  woman  of 
the  village  hadthat  morning  received  Che  melancholy  intelligence  that  her  husband 
had  been  drowned  in  the  Nile.  Ho  had  been  interred  without  her  knowledge,  near 
the  spot  where  the  body  was  found  ;  and  she,  along  with  several  of  her  female 
friends,  was  paying  the  unavailing  tribute  of  lamentation  to  his  departed  shade." 
(Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  355.)  '^  One  morning,"  says  the  same  intelligent 
traveller,  "  when  standing  among  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Syene,  on  the  rocky  nro- 
montory  above  the  ferry,!  saw  a  party  of  thirteen  females  cross  the  Nile  to  perform 
the  lugubrious  dirge  at  the  mansions  of  the  dead.  They  set  up  a  piteous  wail  on 
entering  the  boat,  after  which  they  all  cowered  up  together,  wrapt  in  their  dirty 
robes  of  beteen.  On  landing,  they  wound  their  way  slowly  and  silently  along  the 
outside  of  the  walls  of  the  antient  town,  tiU  they  arrived  at  their  place  of  destina- 
tion, when  some  of  them  placed  a  sprig  of  flowers  on  the  grave,  and  sat  down 
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bis  sons,  who  died  in  battle ;  but  the  national  troubles,  which  fdlowed 
upon  his  death,  might  have  prevenled  it.  David  indeed  and  his  men, 
on  heainng  the  news  of  their  death,  mourned  and  wept  for  them  until 
even.  (2  Sam.  i.  12.)  And  the  men  of  Jabesh-gi lead /a* W/ar  then 
seven  days  (1  Sara.  x.xxi.  13.),  which  must  not  be  understood  in  a 
strict  sense,  as  if  they  eat  notiiing  all  that  time,  but  that  they  lived 
very  abstemiously,  eat  Uttle,  and  tliat  seldom,  using  a  low  and  spare 
diet,  and  drinking  water  only. 

How  long  widows  mourned  for  their  husbands  is  no  wliere  told  us 
in  Scripttire.  VV^e  find  it  is  said  of  Bathsheba,  that  when  she  heard 
that  Uriah  her  husband  ivas  dead^  she  mourned  for  him  (2  Sam.  xi. 
26^ ;  but  this  could  neither  be  long  nor  very  sincere. 

The  Jews  paid  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  honour  to  their  kin^s 
after  their  death,  according  to  the  merits  of  tlieir  actions  when  they 
were  alive.  Upon  the  death  of  then-  princes,  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  arms,  or  who,  by  any  religious  actions,  or  by  the 
promotion  of  civil  arts,  had  merited  well  of  their  country,  ihey  used 
to  make  lamentations  or  mournful  songs  for  tliem  :  irom  an  expres- 
sion in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  Behold,  they  are  written  in  the  Liunen'' 
tations,  we  may  infer  that  they  had  certain  collections  of  this  kind  of 
composition.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Samuel  has  preserved  those 
which  David  composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Saul  and  JcHia- 
than,  of  Abner  and  Absalom ;  but  we  have  no  remains  of  the  mourn- 
ful poem,  which  Jeremiah  made  upon  the  inunature  deadi  of  the 
pious  king  Josiah,  mentioned  in  the  last-cited  chapter :  which  loss  is 
tlie  more  to  be  deplored,  because  in  all  probability  it  was  a  master- 
piece in  its  kind,  since  never  was  there  an  autlior  more  deeply  afiect- 
ed  with  his  subject,  or  more  capable  of  carrying  it  through  ail  the 
tender  sentiments  of  sorrow  and  compassion,  tlian  Jeremiah.^ 

silently  beside  it ;  others  cast  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  threw  dust  over  iheir 
heads,  uttoring  mournful  lamentation<«,  which  they  continued  to  repe&t  at  interT^ls, 
during  the  short  time  that  I  witnessed  their  procedure."  (Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  36^K)  Mr- 
Jowett  witnessed  a  similar  scene  at  Manfelout,  a  more  remote  town  of  Upper 
Effypt.     Christian  Researches,  p.  162. 

1  Jahn.  Archeeologia  Bibiica,  pp.  289 — 302.  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii  pp. 
129 — 152.  Stoscli,  Compendium  Archa&ologiee  CEconomic®  Novi  Testamenti,  pp. 
121 — 132.  Brunings,  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Grfficarum,  pp.  2SS — 400.  Tb« 
subject  of  Hebrew  sepulchres  is  very  fully  discussed  by  Nicolai.  in  his  treatise  De 
Scpulchris  Hebrceonim  (Lug.  Bat.  1706.  4to.),  which  is  illustrated  with  several  cu- 
rious plates,  some  of  which  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  rather  fimciful. 
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ABANA,  a  river  of  Dainawus,  men- 
tioned by  Naaman.(3  Kings  v.  12.)  jfre 
not  Mmia  and  Phaarphary  riven  ofDa- 
mateus^  better  than  all  Iht  waters  of  U- 
radf  Probably  this  river  w  a  branch  of 
that  part  of  the  Barraily,  or  Clurysor- 
roaa;  which  derives  \t»  source  from  the 
loot  of  Mount  LibaiuiB,  towards  the 
east,  runs  round  Damascus  and  through 
it,  and  continues  its  course  till  lost  in 
the  wilderness,  four  or  five  leagues 
south  from  that  city. 

Abaaim,  Mountains  of.  See  p.  47.  of 
this  volume. 

Abel,  ^^tel-bdh-Maacha  or  Abel 
wotn,  a  city  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  orNaiihtali. 
Hither  fled  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri, 
when  pursued  by  the  forces  of  king  Da- 
vid ;  and  the  inliabitants,  in  order  that 
they  might  escape  the  horrors  of  a  siege, 
cut  of  Sheba's  head,  which  they  threw 
over  the  wall  to  Joab.  (2  Sam.  xx.  14 — 
18.)  About  eighty  years  after,  it  was 
taken  and  ravaged  by  Beuhadad  king  of 
Syria.  (1  Kings  xv.  SS).)  About  two  him- 
dred  years  after  this  event,  it  was  cap- 
tured and  sacked  by  Tiglath-pile8er,who 
carried  the  inhabitants  captive  into  As- 
syria. (2  Kings  XV.  29.)  This  place  was 
subsequently  rebuilt ;  and  according  to 
Josephus,  became,  under  the  name 
of  Abila,  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Abilene. 

Abel-msholah  was  the  native  coun- 
try of  Elisha,  (1  Kings  xix.  10.)  It  could 
not  be  far  from  Scytliopolis.  (iv.  12.) 
Eusebius  places  it  in  the  great  plain, 
sixteen  miles  from  ScythopoUs,  south. 
Not  far  from  hence,  Gideon  obtained 
a  victory  over  the  Midianite&  (Judg. 
vii.22.) 

Abel-mizraim  (the  mourning  of  the 
Egyptians),  was  formerly  called  the 
floor  of  Atad.  (Gen.  1. 11.)  Jerome,  and 
some  others  after  him,  believe  this  to 
be  the  place  afterwards  called  Beth- 
agla,  at  some  distance  fit>m  Jericho 
and  Jordan  west. 

Abel-shittim  was  a  town  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  beyond  Jordan,  oppo- 
Hite  Jericho.  According  to  Josephus, 
Abel-Shittim,  or  Abela,  as  he  calls  it, 
was  sixty  furlongs  from  Jordan.  Euse- 
bius says,  it  was  in  the  neighboiu'hood 
of  Mount  Peor.    Moses  encamped  at' 


Abel-Sbittim  before  the  Hebrew  amij 
passed  the  Jordan,  under  Joibna. 
(Numb,  xxxiii.  49.  xxv.  I.)  Here  dia 
Israehtes  fellinto  idolatry,  aind  woiship- 
ped  Baal-Peor,  seduced  bv  Balak ;  and 
here  God  severely  pimisned  them  by 
the  hands  of  tlie  Levites.  (Numb.  xxr.  I, 
2.  &c)  Tliis  city  is  often  called  Sbit- 
tini  only.  (Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  and  t. 
1.,  and  de  Bello,  hb.  v.  rap.  3.) 

Abileme.  -See  page  16L  svfra, 

AccHO.    See  Ptolehais. 

ACEI.DAXA,  a  place  without  tbesoutii 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  river  of 
Siloam.  It  was  called  the  Potter's  Field 
Matt,  xxvii.  7.  10.),  because  they  dug 
thence  the  earth  of  which  they  made 
theur  pots;  and  the  Fuller^  FieU,  he- 
cause  they  dried  their  cloth  there;  but 
being  afterwards  bought  by  that  mooej 
by  which  the  high,  priest  and  nktf  of 
the  Jews  purchai<ed  the  blood  of  dw 
holy  Jesus,  it  was,  by  the  provideDce 
of  God  so  ordering  it,  called  Aoeldamc 
that  is,  the  field  of  blood.  (Acts  i  19. 
Matt,  xxvii.  7,  8.) 

AcHAiA,  in  the  largest  sense,  compre- 
hends Greece  properly  so  called.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Epinis^  on  the 
east  by  the  JEgenn  Sea,  on  the  noithb) 
Macedonia,  on  the  south  by  Pel<moime- 
SUB.  This  seems  .to  be  the  region  in- 
tended when  Saint  Paul,  according  ui 
the  Roman  acceptation  roeniioosall  tiie 
Region  ofAekaia^  and  directs  his  oecoxid 
Epistle  to  all  the  gaints  in  Achaia.(2  Cor. 
xi.  10.)  Thus,  what  is  Achaia,  in  Acts 
xix.  21.  is  Hellas,  that  is,  Greece.  (Acts 
XX.  2.)  Achaia,  strictly  so  called,  n 
the  northern  region  of  Peloponnesus, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulph  of 
Corinth,  on  the  south  by  Arcadia,  on 
the  east  by  Sicyonia,  and,  on  the  west 
by  the  Ionian  Sea.  Of  thia  regiQii 
Corinth  waa  the  capital. 

ACHMETBA.      See  ECBATAJTA. 

AcHOR,  a  valley  in  the  tenitory  of 
Jericho,  and  in  the  canton  of  the  tiibe 
of  Benjamin,  where  Achan  was  atoned. 
(Josh.  vii.  24.) 

AcKSHAPH,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher.  The  king  of  Ackaiumh 
was  conquered  by  Joshiuu  (xiL  *2Dl) 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  Ack- 
shaph  is  the  same  as  Ecdippa,  on  tiiet 
Mediterranean,  between  Tyre  and  Puh 


Churches  of  Aeia,  pp.  205—276.  Bishop  Newton's  Diasertations  on  the  Prophfde% 
vol.  ii.  pp.  JCrfV— 174.  The  Rev.  H.  Liadaay's  Viait  to  the  Apocalyptic  ChoiebMiiB 
1H15),  m  tlie  Christian  Observer,  vol.  xv.  pp.  100,  191.  See  also  Stosch'a  Syntagma 
pissertatirnum  Soptem  do  Nominibos  tolidem  Urbium  Asie,  ad  quaa  D.  JoansBt 
in  Apocalypsi  FUu  l>ei  Epiatolas  direxH.  6vo.  Guelpheibyti,  1757. 
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lemais ;  otherd,  that  Ecdippa  is  descri- 
bed in  Josh.  xix.  29.  under  the  name 
of  Achzib,  ^>73M.  The  Arabs  call  a 
place,  three  hours  north  from  Ptole- 
maifl,  Zib,  which  is  the  place  where 
formerly  stood  Ecdijwa.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Ackshaph  and  Achzib  are  but 
difierent  names  for  the  same  town. 
Mr.  Backingham,  who  visited  this 
place  in  January  1816,  found  it  a  small 
town  situated  on  a  hill  n^ar  the  sea, 
and  having  a  few  palm-trees  rearing 
themselves  above  its  dwellings. 

Admah,  or  Adama,  one  of  the  live 
wicked  cities  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  and  afterwards  overwhelmed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Gen. 
xuc-  34.)  It  was  the  most  easterly  of 
thoee  which  were  swallowed  up ;  and 
there  is  some  probability,  either  that  it 
was  not  entirely  sunk  under  the  wa- 
te^  or  that  the  subsequent  inhabitants 
of  the  country  built  a  city  of  the  same 
name  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea ;  for  Isaiah,  according  to  the  LXX, 
says,  God  will  destroy  tke  Moabites,  the 
ciiy  of  Ar,  and  the  remnant  of  Adama. 
(Isa.  XV.  ult)  'Ap«  ro^irtpfta  Maiaj3  iroi 
*Ap€iik,  KM  TO  KaraXtiirov  "Abafia. 

Adramttticm,  a  maritime  town  of 
Mjsia,  in  Asia  Minor,  for  which  Paul 
embarked  in  his  first  voyage  to  Italy. 
(Acts  x)cviii  12.) 

Adria  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii. 
27-,  where,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
when  Saint  Paul  says,  that  they  were 
to^ed  in  Adria,  he  does  not  say  in  the 
Adriatic  Gulf,  \i'hich  ends  with  the  11- 
lyrian  Sea,  but  in  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
which,  according  to  Hesychius,  is  the 
same  with  the  Ionian  Sea ;  and  there- 
fore to  the  question.  How  Saint  Paul's 
sliip,  which  was  near  to  Malta,  and  so, 
either  in  the  Lybian  or  Sicilian  Sea, 
could  be  in  the  Adriatic  ?  It  is  well  an- 
swered, That  not  only  the  Ionian,  but 
even  the  Sicilian  Sea,  and  part  of  that 
which  washes  Crete,  was  called  the 
Adriatic.  Thus,  Ptolemy  says,  that  Si- 
cily was  bounded  on  the  east,  wo  rov 
Aiptov,  by  the  Adriatic  ;  and  that  Crete 
was  cdhipassed  on  the  west,  v*©  rov 
'XSputrueov  ireXaycwj,  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea :  and  Strabo  says,  tliat  the  Ionian 
Gulf,  fupof  i^  rov  vvv  Aipiow  Xcyofuvov, 
is  a  part  of  that  which  in  his  time  was 
called  the  Adriatic  Sea.    ( WkUby,) 

JEifov,  or  EffON,  signifies  the  place 
of  springs,  where  John  bi^tised.  (John 
iii.  23.)  It  is  uncertain  where  it  was 
situated,  whether  in  Galilee,  or  Jndiea. 
or  Samaria,  where  Lubin  places  it,  viz. 


in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  within 
Jordan. 

Ahava,  a  river  of  Babylonia,  or  of 
Assyria,  where  Ezra  assembled  those 
captives  whom  he  afterwards  brought 
into  Judcea.  (Ezra  vii.  15.)  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  which  ran  along  the 
region  of  Adiabene,  where  a  river  Di- 
ava,  or  Adiava,  is  mentioned,  on  which 
Ptolemy  places  the  city  Abane  or 
Aavane.  This  is  probably  the  countnr 
called  Ava  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.  xviii.  Si. 
xix.  13.),  whence  the  kings  of  Aa&jn& 
translated  the  people  called  Avitee  mto 
Palestine ;  and  where,  likewise,  in  their 
room,  they  settled  some  of  the  captive 
Israelites.  Ezra,  intending  to  collect 
as  many  Israelites  as  he  could,  to  re-r 
turn  with  him  to  Judcea,  halted  in  the 
country  of  Ava,  or  Ahava,  whence  he 
sent  agents  into  the  Caspian  moun- 
tains, to  invite  such  Jews  as  were 
willing  to  join  him.  (Ezra  vili.  17.) 

Ajalon,  a  city  in  the  canton  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  assigned  to  the  Levites 
of  Kohath^s  family.  It  was  situated 
between  Timnath  and  Beth-Shemesh, 
and  is  probably  the  city  alluded  to,  in 
Josh.  X.  12.  There  were  three  other 
cities  of  this  name ;  one  in  #ie  canton 
of  Benjamin,  another  iug^that  of 
Ephraim,  not  far  from  Schecliem ;  and 
the  third  in  the  canton  of  Zebulun; 
the  situation  of  which  is  not  known. 

AiiEXAifDRiA,  a  celebrated  city  of 
Egypt,  l9uilt  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
A.  in.  dl&73j  B.  c.  331,  and  situated  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  Lake  Mocris.  Alexandria  at  pre- 
sent exhibits  no  vestiges  of  its  former 
magnificence,  except  the  ruins  that 
surround  it,  and  which  are  of  very 
remote  antiquity.  Under  the  Arabian 
dynasty,  its  splendour  gradually  de- 
clined with  its  commerce.  From  the 
neglect  of  the  canals,  which  antiehtly 
diffused  fertility  throuffh  the  sur- 
roimding  country,  and  the  encro^i^ 
ments  of  the  sand,  the  city  is<lbow  • 
insulated  in  a  desert,  and  exhibits  no 
vestiges  of  those  detightful  gardens 
and  cultivated  fields,  which  subsisted 
even  to  the  time  of  the  Arabian  con- 
quest The  commerce  of  antient  Alex- 
andria was  very  extensive,  especial- 
ly in  com  (Egypt  being  considered 
the  granaiQr  of  Kome),  so  that  the  cen- 
turion could  easily  meet  with  a  $h%p  of 
Alexandria^  laden  with  com,  saui^g 
Mo  Italy.  (Acts  xxvii.  6.)  Alexandria 
was  the  native  place  of  Apollos.  (Acta 
zviiLdt) 
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AsALKSf  TBS.— TIms  Aioalekkes  were 
the  descendants  of  Eliphaz,  tlie  first- 
born  of  Esau,  1^  his  coneubine  Timna ; 
whefeas  &e  Idtuncans  wefe  the  off- 
spring of  a  legitiroate  wife.  €hi  this 
diTersity  of  origin  was  founded  the  ri- 
valry which  constanttv  existed  between 
these  two  natiens.  In  other  respects 
they  appear  to  have  resembled  each 
otiier,  in  their  rebgion,  their  taste  for 
the  arts,  and  their  commerce,  which 
their  situation  between  tlie  Red  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean  encouraged  them 
to  cukhrale  and  extend.  It  is  even 
conjectured  that  they  were  warriors 
and  conquerors,  and  made  apart  of  the 
alief^erds  who  subdued  £gyi>t,  and 
reigned  there  duringtwo  hondred  years. 
It  was  probably  this  brilliant  success 
which  caused  them  to  be  styled,  by  the 
Jewish  historiBD,  the  firwi  of  naiions. 
Annexed  to  this  illustrious  title  is  found, 
however,  the  fatal  prediction:  their 
name  aftoB  be  put  ouifrwn  under  kecwtn. 
In  fact,  perpstual  wars  against  their 
neighbours,  and  especially  the  Jews, 
insensibly  ruined  tliem.  Baul  made  a 
terrible  -naughter  of  them,  and  was  not 
permitted  to  save  Agag  their  king,  who 
was  bew^ibi  pieces  by  the  prophet  Sa- 
muel :  Dl^d  exterminated  those  who 
bad  escaped  the  former  massacre.  After 
this  ternble  execution,  we  meet  no 
more  witli  the  name  of  Amdek  but  in 
the  history  of  Esther ;  in  whose  time 
Haman,  an  Amalekite,  to  retenge  an 
affiront  he  imagined  himself  to  have  re- 
ceived from  me  Jew  Mordecai,  con- 
ceived the  design  of  causing  to  be  cut 
off,  in  a  single  night,  not  only  all  the 
Jews  dispersed  in  the  states  of  Ahasue- 
ras  king  of  Babvlon,  but  even  those 
who  had  been  len  in  Judssa  to  mourn 
over  the  ruins  of  their  country.  This 
dreadful  design  recoiled  on  Haman, 
whwwas  exterminated  with  all  his  &- 
..  nil)  V ;  and  the  Jews  received  permission 
'  j^  pirSue  and  put  to  death  their  ene- 
» Wie#wherever  they  could  find  them. 
They  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them, 
and  since  this  event,  nothing  more  has 
been  heard,  of  the  Amalekitea. 

Am  MONiTS  B,a  people  descended  from 
Aminon,  son  of  Lot ;  called  sometimes 
Aimnouites.  They  destroyed  the  giants 
Zamzuimnin,  and  seized  their  country. 
(Dent.  ii.  19, 20, 21.)  €k>d  forbad  Moses 
and  Israel  from  attacking  the  Ammo- 
nites, becauiie  he  did  not  intend  to  give 
their  land  to  the  Hebrews.  Nevertbe- 
•ew,  as,  previously  to  the  Israelites  en- 
terug  Canaan,  the  Amorites  bad  co&* 


qnered  great  part  of  the  comitries  be- 
longing  to  the  Ammonites  and  Moa- 
bites,  Moses  retook  this  from  the  Abh^ 
rites,  and  divkled  it  between  the  tribes 
of  Gad  and  Reuben.  Long  after  this, 
in  the  tinie^  Jephthah  (Jiulg.  xi.  i;i), 
the  Ammonites  declared  war  againA 
Israel,  pretending  that  Israel  dettiaed 
the  country  which  had  been  thdirabe- 
fore  tiie  Amorites  possessed  it.  Jcpk- 
thah  replied,  that  this  territory  bos^ 
acquired  by  Israel  in  a  just  war,  from 
the  Amorites,  who  had  long  enjcmd  it 
by  right  of  conqueat,  he  was  nnder  no 
obligation  to  restore  it.  Hie  Aono- 
nites  being  dissatisfied  with  this  nplj, 
Jephthah  gave  them  battle,  and  deftat- 
ed  them. 

The  Ammonites  and  Moahites  gene- 
rally united  in  attacking  teaeL  After 
the  death  of  Othniel,  Uie  Ammomtt* 
and  Amaiekitee  joined  with  Egfcm,ki;if 
of  Moab,  to  oppress  them.  Sonieyetn 
afrer,  about  a.  m.  2799,  the  AmmoDhes 
greatly  oppressed  the  Israelites  beTond 
Jordan;  but,  in  2817,  God  raisrd  op 
Jei^thali  to  deliver  them.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  Saul's  reign,  a.  m.  2909,  a.  c 
1195,  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
having  attacked  Jaliesh-Gilead,redneed 
it  to  a  capitulation.  (1  Sam.  xi.  1.)  Na- 
hash offered  no  other  conditions,  than 
their  submittiuff  to  have  every  man  his 
right  eye  plucked  out,  eB  a  reprnarh 
upon  Israel ;  but  Baal  coming  season- 
ably to  the  mccour  of  Jabesh,de&vered 
the  city  and  neople  from  tbe  intended 
barbarity  of  Nanaah. 

David,  having  been  a  friend  of  the 
king  of  Ammon,  after  his  death  fwnt 
compliments  of  condolence  to  Hanuii 
his  son  and  successor ;  who,  regaidiog 
these  ambassadors  as  q>iee,treiuwl  them 
in  a  very  affronting  maimer.  Hand 
avenged  the  affront,  subdued  the  An- 
monites,  the  Moahites,  and  the  Syriaai^ 
their  alliea,  Ammon  and  Moab  *roiiti- 
uued  under  the  govemnmrt  of  David 
and  Solomon,  and  after  the  separatiMi 
of  the  ten  tribes,  were  ai^iiect  to  tbe 
kings  of  Israel  till  the  death  of  Ahab 
(2  Kings  L  1.  A.  ir.  3107 ;  n.  c.  017.) 

Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab,  and  sueeeaor 
of  Abaziah,defeated  the  Moahites^  a.x< 
3ia>.(2Kings  iiL4,5,a&c)  fimii 
does  not  appear,  that  this  victoiy  le- 
duoed  them  to  his  obedience.  At  tke 
same  time  the  Ammonites,  Modbftes« 
and  other  people,  made  an  bmiptiQn 
into  Judah,  but  weie  repulsed  and 
rooted  by  Jehoafaaphat  (!itQuon.xx* 
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The  Prophet  Isaiah  (xv.  xvi.)  threat- 
ens the  Moabites  with  a  niiHlbrtune 
^irhich  was  to  hapj^en 'three  years  after 
Ills  prediction ;  this  probably  had  re- 
ference to  the  war  of  Shabnaueser 
affainst  them,  about  a.  h.  3277  ;•  b.  c. 
727. — After  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  were 
earned  captive  by  Tiglath-Pi]eser,  a,  m. 
3264,  B.  c.  740,  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  took  possession  of  the  cities 
belonging  to  these  tribes,  for  wliich 
Jeremiah  reproaches  them.  (Jer.  xlix. 
1.)  Tlie  ambassadors  of  tlie  Ammo- 
nites were  some  of  those  to  whom 
that  prophet  presented  the  cup  of  tlie 
Lord  s  liury,  and  whom  he  directed 
to  make  bonds  and  yokes  for  them- 
selves, exhorting  tliem  to  submit  to 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  threatening 
them,  if  they  did  not,  with  captivity 
and  slavery.  (Jer.  xxvii.  2,  3,  4.) 

The  prophet  Ezekiel(xxv.  4. 10.)  de- 
nounces their  entire  destruction,  and 
tells  them,  tliat  God  would  give  them 

Xto  the  people  of  the  East,  who 
uld  set  tneir  palaces  in  their  coun- 
try, BO  that  the  Ammonites  should  be 
no  more  mentioned  among  nations; 
and  this  as  a  punishment  for  insulting 
the  Israelites  on  their  calamities,  and 
the  destruction  of  their  temple  by  the 
Chaldseans.  These  calamities  happen- 
ed to  them  in  the  fifth  year  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar made  war  against  all  the  people 
around  Judsa,  a.  m.  3420  or  3^121; 
B.  c.  58a 

It  is  probable  that  Cyrus  gave  to  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites,  the  liberty 
of  returning  into  their  own  country, 
"Whence  they  had  been  removed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar;  for  we  see  them,  iii 
the  lands  of  their  former  settlement, 
exposed  to  those  revolutions  which  in- 
cluded the  people  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine; and  subject,  sometimes  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  and  sometimes  to- the 
kings  of  Syria. 

Antiochus  the  Great  to^  Rabboth 
or  Philadelphia,  their  capita]f  demo- 
lished the  walls,  and  put  a  garrison  into 
it,  A.  u.  3806.  During  the  persectuions 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Ammo- 
nites mamfestea  their  batPed  to  the 
Jews,  and  exercised  great  cruelties 
against  such  of  them  as  lived  in  their 
parts.  (1  Marcv.  6— 45/)  Justin  Mar- 
tyr says  (Dialog,  cum  Tryphone,  p. 
272,)  that  in  his  time — the  second  cen- 
tory^ — ^tliere  were  still  numy  Ammo- 
nites remainiBg;  but  Origen,  in  Job, 
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only  known  under  the  general  name 
df  Aral)ians.  Thus  was  the  prediction 
of  Ezekiel  accomplished. 

Amorites,  a  |)eopie  descended  from 
Aniori  or  Amorrliteus,  the  fourth  wm 
of  Canaan.  They  first  peopled  the 
mounrnins  west  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
They  likewise  had  establishments  cast 
of  that  sea,  between  the  brookn  Jab* 
bok  and  Anion,  whence  they  forced 
the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  (Josii. 
V.  1.  Numb.  xiii.  29.  xxi.  SSI.)  Moses 
wrested  this  country  from  their  kings, 
Sihon  and  Og,  a.  m.  2553,  b.  c.  1451. 
The  prophet  Amos  (ii.  9.)  speaks  of 
their  gigantic  stature  and  valour.  Ht> 
compares  their  height  to  the  cedar; 
their  strength  to  the  oak.  The  name 
Amorite,  is  of)en  taken  in  Scriptiu'B 
for  Canaanites  in  general.  The  lands 
which  the  Amorites  possessed  on  thif« 
side  Jordan,  were  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Judab ;  and  those  which  they  had  poi»- 
sessed  beyond  the  Jordan,  to  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad. 

Ampuipolts,  a  city  between  Macedoii 
and  Tlirace,  but  dependant  on  Mac^- 
don,  mentioned  in  Acts  xvii.  1.  Paul 
and  Silas  being  delivered  out  of  prison, 
lefl  Philippi,  went  to  Thessalonica,  a^d 
passed  tla*ough  Amphipolis.  This  city 
had  the  name  likewise  of  Chrysopolis. 

Anathoth,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  memorable  as  being  the 
birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jeremiafa. 
rjosh.  xxi.  18.  Jer.  i.  1.)  According  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  was  situtted 
about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Jem* 
salem,  though  Josephus  states  it  to  be 
twenty  furlongs.  This  city,  which 
was  assigned  as  a  residence  to  the 
Levites  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  and 
also  as  one  of  the  cities  of  re^ge,  has 
long  since  been  destroyed. 

Anti-Libanus  (Motmt.)  See  pp. 
44,  45.  supra. 

AwTiocH,  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
was  erected,  according  to  some  writers, 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  accordincr  to 
others,  by  Seleucus  Nicitiior,  the  Srst 
king  of  Syria  afler  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  memory  of  his  father  Antiochus, 
and  was  the  royal  seat  of  the  lungs  of 
Syria,  or  the  place  where  their  palace 
was.  For  power  and  dignity  it  was 
Bttie  inferior  to  Seleucia,  or  Alexandria. 
Josephus  says,  that  it  was  the  third 
great  city  of  all  tJiat  belonged  to  the 
Roman  provinces ;  it  was  called  ^n- 
tioehia  apud  Daphnem^  or  Antioch  nesff 
Daphne,!,  e.  the  village  where  her  ten»- 
ple  was,  to  distinguish  it  frem  fourteen 
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oeJebrated  amoBg  the  Jews,  for  the  jut 
eimiatia,  which  iSeleucus  Nicanor  had 

S'veu  to  them  in  that  city)  with  the 
recians  and  Macedonians;  and  for 
the  wars  of  the  Maccabsans  with  those 
kings.  Among  Christians  it  is  memo- 
rable for  beuig  the  place  where  they  first 
received  that  name,  and  where  both  St. 
Luke  and  Theophiliis  were  born  and 
inhabited.  Modern  Antioch  and  its 
viciuity  were  completely  destroyed  by 
t  tremendous  earthquake  in  the  au- 
mmnal  months  of  the  year  1822. 

Ajttioch,  of  Pisidia,  a  city  raention- 
•d  in  Acts  xiii.  14.  Here  Paul  and 
Jamabas  preached;  but  the  Jews, 
vho  were  angry  at  seeing  that  some 
•f  the  Gentiles  received  the  Gospel, 
raised  a  sedition  against  Paul  and  Bar- 
labas,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  tlie 
city. 

Antipatris,  a  small  town  which  wa« 
atuated  in  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Oaesarea.  It  was  formerly  called  Ca- 
pharsalma;  but,  being  rebuilt  and 
veautiiied  by  Herod  tlie  Great,  it  was 
fav  him  named  Antipatris  in  honour  of 
h»  father  Autipater.  Hither  Saint 
l^ul  was  brought  after  his  a)>pre- 
h^nsion  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xxiii.  31.) 

Apbek. — ^There  are  several  cities  of 
this  name  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  n», 

1.  Aphek,  in  the  ti-ibe  of  Judah. 
Htrc  the  PhiUstines  encamped,  when 
the  ark  was  brought  from  Sbiloli,  which 
was  taken  in  battle  by  the  Phihstines. 

il  Sam.  iv.)  Probably  this  is  the  Aphe- 
:ah,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  53. 

2.  Aphsk,  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel. 
Here  the  Philistines  encamped,  vrhile 
Saii  and  his  army  lay  near  Jezreel,  on 
the  moimtiuns  of  Gilboa.  (1  Sam.  xxix. 
1.,  &c.) 

a  Aphek,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
uibft  of  Asher,  near  the  country  of  the 
Sidonians.  (Josh.  xix.  30.  xiii.  4.)  Per- 
ha|B  this  was  the 

4  Aphek,  a  city  of  Syria,  one  of  the 
priicipal  in  Ben-Hadad's  kingdom,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  the  battle  was 
Ibi^ht  between  Ahab  and  Ben-hadad, 
when  tlie  Syrians  were  beaten  (1  Kings 
XX.  26.,  &c.,)  and  as  they  retreated 
with  precipitation  into  the  city,  the  city 
wtll  tell  upon  them,  and  crushed  27,000. 
Probably,  in  this  city  Aphek,  or  Apha- 
ca,  situated  in  Libanus,  on  the  river 
Aflonis,  stood  the  famous  temple  of 
Venus,  the  Aphacite.  This  city  lay 
between  HeliopoUs  and  Biblos. 

Apollonia,  a  city  of  Macedonia 
Prima,  through  which  Paul  passed,  in 


All  ASIA  is  a  large  country  in  westtm 
Asia,  lying  south-east  of  Judea.  It  ii 
distingtti^ed  into  three  parts,  Antea 
DesertOj  Petraa^  and  Fdtx;  biA  these 
divisions  were  not  antiently  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  EaJBt,  nor  vn 
they  observed  in  the  Bible. 

(1.)  Arabia  Deseuta  has  the  monii- 
tains  of  Gilead  west,  and  the  rirer 
Euphrates  east :  it  comprehends  tie 
Iturasans,  the  Edomites^  the  Nabatbe- 
ans,  the  peofrie  of  Kedar,  and  othns 
who  lead  a  wandering  h£e,  having  no 
cities,  houses,  or  fixed  habicnti<His ;  btn 
wholly  dwelling  in  tents ;  in  raodent 
Arabic  such  are  called  Bedoweea^ 
This  country  seems  oommonly  Id  be 
described  in  Scripture  by  the  word 
Arab,  which  signines,  properly,  in  He- 
brew, the  west,  or  people  gathered  to- 
gether. They  may  have  taken  the  name 
of  Arabim,  or  western,  from  their  situ- 
ation, being  west  of  the  river  Euphm- 
tes ;  and  if  so,  their  name  Ajrab  is  prior 
to  the  settlement  of  Israel  in  Canaaii. 
In  Eusebius,  and  authors  of  that  and 
the  following  ageSy  the  country  and 
greater  part  of  the  cities  beyond  Jor- 
dan, and  of  what  they  call  the  Third 
Palestine,  are  considered  as  parts  of 
Arabia.  (See  a  description  of  the  hor- 
rors of  traversing  the  great  Aratuan 
Desert,  in  pp.  53—56.  supra.) 

(2.)  Arabia  Pete£a  lies  to  the  sooth 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Petra  was  its  capi- 
tal.  This  cou ntry  contained  the  south- 
ern EdomitcA,  the  Amakldtea,  Uie 
Cushites  (who  are  very  improperly 
called  Ethiopians  by  most  translatDn 
aild  inter{M«ters  of  ''Scripture,)  the 
Hi  rites,  the  Meonians,  or  Maonim,  &c. 
These  people  are  at  present  known 
under  the  reneral  name  of  Arabians : 
but  it  is  of  consequence  to  notice  the 
antient  inhabitants  of  these  diatrict8» 
as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  text  of 
Scripture.  In  this  country  were  Ka> 
desh-Bamea,  Gerar,  Beer-sheba,  La- 
chisb,  Libnah,  Paran,  Arad,  Haamona, 
Oboth^Plynon,  Dedan,  Segor,  &c, 
also  Mitint  Sinai,  where  the  law  v» 
given  to  Moses. 

(3.)  Arabia  Felix  lay  still  fijrtlicr 
south :  being  bounded  on  the  eait  Iq 
the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  south  by  di« 
ocean  between  Africa  and  India ;  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Red  Secu  As  tUs 
Arabia  did  not  immediately  adioiB  tba 
Holy  Land,  it  is  not  ao  frequently  men- 
tioned as  the  fcMtner  ArabiilBL  It  is 
thought  that  the  queen  of  Sheba,  wbo 
visited  Solomon   (1  Kings  x.  L)  was 

^ .^  ^^   A.^u£>  0^i£.      fm.:. 
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country  abounded   with  riobes,  and 
paiticuJarly  with  spices. 

The  Scriptures  frequeDi|y  mention 
the  Aralnans  (meaning  thoX  adjoining 
Judaea)  as  a  powerful  people,  who  va- 
lued themselves  on  their  wisdom. 
Their  riches  consisted  principally  in 
flocks  and  cattle ;  they  paid  king  Je- 
hoshaphat  an  annual  tnhute  of  7700 
sheep,  and  as  many  goats.  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  11.)  The  kings  of  Arabia  furnish- 
ed Solomon  w^ith  a  ^reat  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver.  (2  Chron.  ix.  14.)  They 
loved  war,  but  made  it  rather  like 
thieves  and  phmderers,  than  like  sol- 
diers. They  lived  at  liberty  in  the  field, 
or  the  desert,  concerned  themselves  lit- 
tle about  cultivating  tlie  earth,  and  were 
not  very  obedient  to  established  govern- 
ments. This  is  the  idea  which  the 
Scripture  gives  of  them  (Isa.  xiii.  20.), 
and  the  same  is  their  character  at  this 
day.  The  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  who 
dwelt  there  before  Abraham  came  into 
Canaan,  were  descended  from  Harn. 
We  find  there  Midianites,  of  the  race 
of  Cush,  among  whom  Moses  retired. 
Abunelech,  king  of  Gerar,  is  known  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  and  the  Amale- 
kites  in  the  tipe  of  Moses.  The  Hivites, 
the  Amorites,  Kenites,  Meonians,  or 
Mahonians,  extended  a  good  way  into 
Arabia  Petrsaa ;  the  Horim  occupied 
the  mountains  which  tie  to  tlie  south 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  Rephaim,  £mim, 
Zuzim,  and  Zamzumnum  (Gen.  xiv.  5. 
Deut.  ii.  8,  9.,  &c.),  inhabited  the  coun- 
try called  afterwards  Arabia  Deserta, 
and  peopled  by  the  Ammonites,  Moa- 
bites,  and  Edomites, 

Araliia  is  generally  stony,  rocky,  and 
mountainous ;  principally  m  parts  now 
remote  from  the  sea,  though  formerly 
adjacent  to  it.  In  the  course  of  ages, 
a  vast  plain  has  been  interposed  oe- 
tween  tlie  mountains,  now  in  the  midst 
of  the  country,  and  the  sea,  which  has 
grradually  retired  from  them.  Thisisnow 
the  most  fruitful  and  best  cultivated 
part ;  but  it  is  also  the  hottest :  for  in 
the  mountains,  the  air  is  much  cooler 
than  below  in  the  plains :  they  also 
contain  plants  and  animals  of  different 
kinds. 

Arabia  Petrcea,  and  Arabia  Felix, 
were  possessed  by  the  descendants  of 
Ishmael,  who  were  more  particularly 
known  by  the  name  of  Arabians.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  the  Arabians 
themselves,  the  first  inhabitants  of  their 
country  were  descended  from  Cahtan 


or  Joktan,  son  of  Eber,  and  brother  of 
Pele ;  who,  afler  the  division  of  lan- 
guages, peopled  tliis  peninsula  of  Asia. 
The  second  Arabians  who  succeeded 
these  are  the  descendants  of  Ishmaelf 
the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  who 
came  and  settled  among  the  autient 
Arabians,  and  was  father  of  the  mixed 
Arabians,  or  Mota-Arabes,  or  Mosta^ 
Arabes,  or  Ishmaelites. 

The  pure  and  antient  Arabians  wera 
divided  into  tribes,  as  well  as  tlie  sons 
of  Islmiael.'  Some  of  tliese  tribes  still 
exist  in  Arabia,  others  are  lost  and  ex- 
tinct. The  Ishmaetites  formed  twelve 
tribes,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13, 14.),  viz. 
Nebajoth,  Kedar,  Adbeel,  Mibsam, 
Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tema, 
Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Kedemah  ;  but  al- 
though these  people  very  carefully  pre- 
serve their  genealogy,  yet  they  cannot 
trace  it  up  to  Ishmael ;  they  are  obli- 
ged to  stop  at  Adnah,  one  of  his  des- 
cendants ;  the  genealogy,  even  of  Mo- 
hammed, rises  no  higher. 

Besides  the  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
who  peopled  tlie  greater  part  of  Arabia, 
the  sons  of  Abraliam  and  Keturah,  of 
Lot,  of  Esau,  of  Nahor,  and  otliers, 
dwelt  in  the  same  countrv,  and  mixed 
with,  or  drove  out  the  old  inhabitants. 

The  inhabitautsof  Arabia  are  divided 
into  (1)  those  who  dwell  in  cities,  and  (2) 
those  who  tive  in.  the  fields  and  de- 
serts: the  latter  abide  continually  in 
tents,  and  are  much  more  honest  than 
the  Arabians  who  tive  in  towns.  Of 
these,  some  are  Gentiles,  others  'Mus- 
sulmans; the  6)rmer  preceded  Mo- 
hammed, and  are  now  called  among 
them  Arabians  of  the  days  of  Ignorance ; 
the  others,  who  hiive  received  the  doc- 
trines preached  by  Mohammed,  are 
called  Modemoun^  or  Musvlmans,  that 
is,  betievers.  These  are  the  people 
who  conquered,  and  who  still  possess, 
great  part  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  who 
.founded  the  four  great  monarchies  of 
the  Turks,  the  Persians,  Morocco,  and 
Mogul;  not  to  mention  lesser  king- 
doms. 

Arabia  Deserta  is  called  Hegiaz,  and 
is  become  the  most  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  the  cities  of  Alecca  and  Me- 
dina being  situated  in  it.  Arabia  Pe- 
tnea  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Ila- 
gar,  or  Hagiar ;  which  signifies  stone  or 
rock:  but  Arubia  Deserta,  as  under- 
stood by  the  antients,  extended  much 
farther  towards  Syria  and  (he  Euphra- 
tes. 
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Joktati,  the  iton  of  Eber,  havioj^ 
titled  in  Yemeu,  erected  a  kingdom 
there,  and  was  himself  the  first  mo- 
narch. His  son,  Jarab,  succeeded  him : 
he  introduced  the  Arabian  language, 
which  took  its  najne  from  him,  as  did 
the  whole  country.  Tlie  third  king 
was  Jaschab ;  tlie  fourth  was  Ab<la]»- 
Fchams,  snmanied  Sobas:  from  liim 
the  old  Sabaeans  derived  tlieir  name. 
His  descendants  reigned  in  Yemen 
above  3000  years  before  tlie  rise  of 
Moliammedisnu 

The  Arabians  in  general  are  ctm- 
ning,  witty,  generous,  and  ingenious ; 
lovers  of  eloquence  and  poetry ;  bat  su- 
perstitious, vmdictive,  sanguinary,  and 
given  to  robbery  (that  is,  of  those  not 
under  the  protection  of  some  of  their 
own  people)  which  they  think  allow- 
able, oecause  Abraham,  the  father  of 
Ishmael,  say  they,  gave  his  son  nothing. 
(Gen.  XXV.  5,  (i.) 

The  autient  Arabians  were  idolaters : 
they  worshipped -a  stone.  The  black 
stone,  which  rias  the  repute  of  having 
been,yVom  time  immemorial,  the  object 
of  their  worsliip,  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Caaba  of  Mecca.  They  say,  this 
stone  was  originally  white,  but  has 
wept  itself  black  on  account  of  the  sins 
of  mankind.  Herodotus  says,  that  they 
had  onlv  two  deities — Bacchus,  and 
Venus,  Afilat,  or  Alila  ta.  Strabo  tells 
IIS,  that  they  adored  only  Jupiter 
and  Bacchus;  which  Alexander  the 
Great  being  informed  of  resolved  to 
subdue  them,  that  he  might  oblige 
them 'to  worship  him  as  their  third 
deity. 

The  modem  Arabians,  descended 
from  Ishmael,  mention  other  names  of 
antient  deities  adored  in  Arabia;  as 
l^akiah,  whom  they  invoked  for  rain ; 
Hafedah,  for  preservation  from  bad  ac- 
cidents in  journeys;  Razora,  for  the 
necessaries  of  hfe;  Lath,  or  Ablat, 
which  is  a  diminutive  of  Abla,  the  true 
name  of  God ;  Aza,  or  Uza,  from  Aziz, 
which  sigmfies  the  mighty  God ;  Menat, 
from  Menan,  distributor  of  favours.  It 
is  very  probable  that  they  adored  like- 
wise the  two  golden  antelopes,  winch 
are  frequentlv  mentioned  in  their  his^ 
Jtories,  and  which  were  consecrated  at 
the  temple  of  Mecca.  The  antient 
Midianites,  among  whom  Moses  re- 
tired, when  he  was  received  Jsy  Jethro, 
worshipped  Abda  and  Hinda.  Uro- 
tolt,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  denotes^ 
probably,  the  sun;  and  Alilat,  the 
moon.  The  first  of  these  words  may 
signify  the  god  of  light;  the  second. 


the  god  or  goudett,  amiiieiicly.    Saw 

the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  rnaav 
Arainans  hMre  embraced  Christianity; 
though  by^ar  the  greater  pan  cgq- 
tinue,  to  this  day,  to  profesB  the  fiuth 
of  Mohammed. 

AftAM,  fifth  son  of  Sbem,  was  fiuhfr 
of  the  people  of  Syria,  who,  from  biBi, 
are  called  Aranisans.  The  rep»v 
which  in  the  Old  Testantent  is  do- 
minated AaAM,  is  a  vast  tract  extend 
ing  from  Mount  Tanrus  south  ajs  fitr  as 
Damascus,  and  from  the  Mediternmesn 
Sea  in  an  eastern  direction  beyond  cbf 
Tigris  into  Assyria.  Difierent  purin  of 
this  region  are  called  by  diffefrat 
names;  a^-^^^rom  AoAorenm,  or  Syria 
of  the  Two  -  Rivers,  that  is,  Mettpaia- 
mia;  Arttm  of  DamMcus;  Jltam  of 
Soba ;  Aram  BeOirehob ;  and  Arvm  ^ 
Maacka  ;  because  the  cities  of  Bttaas- 
CUB,  Soba,  Bethrehob,  and  Maacfaak, 
were  in  Sjrria;  or  at  least,  because 
Svria  contained  the  provincefi  of  Soba, 
Maachah,  Rehob,  &c.  Homer  asd 
Hesiod  call  Aramaeans,  those  whiHR 
the  more  modem  Greeks  caH  Syrians. 
The  prophet  Amos  (ix.  T.)  seeoB  to 
say,  that  the  first  AramsaxB  dwch  in 
the  country  of  Kir,  in  Iberia,  where  the 
river  Cyrus  nms ;  and  that  €k»dbroagfat 
them  from  thence,  as  he  did  the  He> 
brews  out  of  E^rypt;  bat  at  what  time 
this  happened  is  not  known.  Moae* 
always  calls  the  Syrians  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Mesopotamia,  Aranntes.  The 
Aramaeans  onen  warred  againfil  the 
Hebrews ;  David  subdned  tiicm,  and 
obliged  them  to  pay  hinn  tribute.  Solo- 
mon preserved  the  same  authority; 
but,  ailer  the  separation  of  the  ten 
tribes,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Syri- 
ans were  generally  subject  to  the  kin^ 
of  Israel ;  unless,  perhaps,  under  Jero- 
boam U.  who  restored  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  to  its  antient  boundaries,  [i 
Kings  xiv.  25.) 

AaARAT,  a  celebrated  roountaia 
in  the  Greater  Araienia;  on  whirh 
Noah's  ark  rested  af^er  the  dehigp. 
(Gen»  vii.  4)  It  is  of  stupendra^ 
height,  and  inaccessible  to  the  sua- 
mit,  which  is  covered  with  perpf- 
tuai  snow.  *'Agridagh  is  tike  naair 
given  to  this  subOnie  mountain  by  tiif 
Turks ;  the  Armenians  call  it  Slari::: 
but  all  unite  in  reverencing  hta^ 
haven  of  tlie  great  ship^  which  pR- 
served  the  faUier  of  mankind  €rom  thr 
waters  of  the  dehige.  The  he^t  of 
Ararat  has  never  yet  been  naeasorcd 
with  any  satisfactcHy  degree  of  acrit- 
racv,  thouirh  cantaia  Mootehh  of  the 
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Madrftfl  engineers  bas  p^ne  nearer  to 
tlie  mark,  perhaps,  than  any  other  tra- 
veller. The  following  are  the  resirita 
of  several  trigonometrical  observations 
which  he  made  at  £i'ivan,  and  was  so 
kind  as  to  communicate  to  me.  From 
that  place  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
loftiest  head,  he  fomid  53,(J0()  yards; 
and  from  the  same  stmt  to  the  minor 
head,  55,000  yards.  This  head,  which 
is  distinguisheil  by  the  appellation, 
Little  Ararat,  while  the  higher  part  is 
called  Great  Ararat,  is  distant  from  the 
other,  from  peak  to  peak,  12,000  yards. 
These  inaccessible  summits  have  never 
been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man  since 
the  days  of  Noah,  if  even  then  ;  for  my 
idea  is,  that  the  ark  rested  in  the  space 
between  these  hemls,  and  not  on  the 
top  of  either.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made,  in  different  ages,  to  ascend 
these  tremendous  mountain  pyramids, 
but  in  vain.  Tlieir  form,  snows,  and 
glaciers,  arc  insurmountable  obstacles: 
the  distance  being  so  great,  from  the 
commencement  of  tlie  icy  region  to  the 
highest  points.  Cold  alone  would  be 
xXvki  destruction  of  any  person  who 
should  have  the  hardihood  to  perse- 
vere. On  viewing  Mount  Ararat  from 
the  northern  side  of  the  plain,  its  two 
heads  are  separated  by  a  wide  cleft,  or 
rather  glen,  m  the  body  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  rocky  side  of  the  greater 
head  runs  almost  perpendicularly  down 
to  the  nortli-east,  while  the  lesser  head 
rises  from  the  sloping  bottom  of  the 
cleft,  in  a  perfectly  conical  shape.  Both 
heads  are  covered  with  snow.  The 
form  of  die  greater  is  similar  to  the  less, 
only  broader  and  roimder  at  the  top, 
and  shows  to  the  nortli-west,  a  broken 
and  abrupt  front,  opening  about  half 
way  Aovm  into  a  stupeiraous  chasm, 
deep,  rocky,  and  peculiarlv  black.  At 
that  part  of  the  mountain  the  hollow  of 
the  chasm  receives  an  interruption  from 
the  projection  of  minor  mountains, 
which  start  from  the  sides  of  Ararat, 
like  branches  from  the  root  of  a  tree, 
and  run  along  its  tmdulating  progres- 
sions till  lost  in  the  distant  vapors  of 
the  plain."i 

Aeeofagcs.  See  pp.  1!25, 126.  sunrcL, 
AaiBfATBEA,  a  smsdl  town  to  which 
Joseph  belonged  who  begged  the  body 
of  Jesus  from  Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii.  57.) ; 
il  was  about  thirty-six,  or  thirty-seven 
mifes  distant  from  Jerusalem. 
Arnon  (River).    See  p.  36.  supra. 


AsH]>0]>.  See  Azotus,  p.  517.  infra. 

AsHEE,  canton  of  the  tribe  of.  See 
p.  13.  iupra. 

Asia,  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of 
the  Old  World,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  New  Testament 
it  is  always  taken  for  Asia  Minor,  as  it 
inchides  the  proconsular  Asia,  which 
comprised  the  four  regions  of  Phrygia, 
Mysia,  Caria,  and  Lyaia.  In  this  pro- 
consular Asia  were  the  seven  churches 
of  Ephe8us,Laodic8sa,  Pergamos,Phila- 
delphia,  Saidis,  Smyrna,  and  Thyatira. 

Assos,  a  maritime  city  of  Mysia,  ac- 
cording to  some  geographers,  but  of 
IVoas,  according  to  others.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Acts  XX.  13, 14. 

AssTRiA,  a  country  of  Asia,  the  boun- 
daries of  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign* 
It  appears  to  have  been  itituated  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
inclosed  between  those  two  rivers,  from 
the  part  where  they  begin  to  approach 
each  other  on  leaving  Mesopotamia  to 
that  where  they  join,  not  far  from  their 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia. 

It  must  naturally  excite  surprise,  that 
so  small  a  country  should  have  been 
able  to  send  forth  armies  of  a  million  or 
twelve  hundred  thousand  men ;  a  num- 
ber whieh  dismays  the  imagination, 
especially  when  we  consider  how  many 
attendants  they  must  have  had  exchi- 
sive  of  fighting  men.  But  this  kind  of 
enigma  is  explained  by  the  manner  in 
which  these  vast  armies  were  formed. 

From  the  centre  of  a  not  very  exten- 
sive domain  a  warlike  band  frequently 
issued,  which  poured  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  carryinig  away  the  m- 
habitants,  who,  having  no  other  re- 
source, incorporated  tnemselves  with 
the  conquerors.  United,  and  allured 
by  the  hope  of  plunder,  they  proceeded 
onwards,  ravaging  other  lands,  and  in- 
creasing their  army  with  the  despoiled 
inhabitants,  who  in  like  manner  joined 
them.  Thus  were  formed  those  wan- 
dering hordes,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Assyrilms,  subdued  Mesopotanua. 
penetrated-* to  Armenia,  Media,  ana 
Persia,  inundated  Syria  like  a  torrent, 
and  carried  devastation  through  Chal- 
dffim,  become  the  counlry  of  the  Jews. 
As  their  conquests  extended,  the  centre 
of  their  power  became  surrounded 
with  deserts,  and  itself  a  desert.  It  is  in 
vain  that  we  seek  the  vestiges  of  the 
most  famous  cities,  Nineveh  for  in- 
staiftce,  which,. from  the  description* 
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that  have  re«clMd  m,  have  beea  jiwdy 
•noineiaUMi  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

It  ii  in  vain,  likewise,  that  we  inquire, 
what  were  the  manners,  religion,  com- 
merce, and  usages  of  the  Aseyriana. 
They  must  have  been  those  of  all  the 
various  nations  who  united  to  form 
them ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  con- 
querora  and  barbarians  who  allowed 
Ihe  greatest  liberty  in  their  police  and 
their  oeremonies,  {iroTiiled  none  <^ 
their  pe<mle  ado|ited  laws  or  practicea 
which  mwht  obstruct  the  success  of 
Iki^  wc^we  expeditions. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  a  people  in 
this  unsettled  state  had  neither  the  time 
aor  the  means  to  write  annals  which 
may  senre  as  a  basis  for  chronology,  or 
fiurnish  any  certain  dates.  The  memory 
of  the  principal  facts  could  only  be  pre- 
served by  tradition,  and  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  with  not  a  few  vari- 
atioBS  by  the  Greeks^  At  the  same 
tinae  that  it  is  allowed,  that  we  owe  to 
the  latter  ahnost  all  the  historical 
knowledge  we  possess  relative  to  the 
ontient  nations  of  Asia,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  they  have  greatly  disfigured 
it  by  accommodating  to  their  own  lan- 
guage and  prommciatwn  the  names  of 
persons  and  divinities,  and  assimilating 
events  to  their  own  traditions  in  such  a 
mannw,  that  when  we  imagine  we  are 
iu  possession  of  authentic  facts,  we  fre- 
q^uently  discover  them  to  be  only  Gre- 
cian fiibles.  This  observation  may 
serve  to  point  out  the  degree  of  confi- 
dence which  ought  lo  M  reposed  in 
the  histories  oi  tliese  antient  times. 
SkMk  of  Ui€  IMory  of  .^stvnaj  tUas- 
trative  ofUu  Pn^fkelik  fmfings. 

The  empire  of  Assyria  was  founded 
by  NinuB,  the  son  of  Belus ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  it  continued  five 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  (Herod. 
lib.  L  c.  95.)  Ninus  reignued  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  y  ear8,acoordinff  to  some 
historians  (JuL  African,  and  Uusebitis 
in  Chron.),  though  others  make  his 
npign  to  have  Uucted  only  seventeen 
v«;an.  (Diod.  Hicul.  lib.  iL  c.  i — iv.) 
lie  enlarged  and  embellished  the  an- 
tieiit  city  of  Nineveh,  which  had  been 
hi  lilt  by  Xiinrod,  many  ages  before  his 
time,  (Gen.  x.  9, 10.)  'The  commence- 
ment of  hiH  rei^n  is  fixed  by  Archbishop 
LVher  to  the  year  of  tlie  world  S737, 
a.  c.  VM\7,  (luring  the  period  when  ]>e- 
borah  siiid  Karak  judged  the  Israelites.. 

Niiius  was  succeeded  by  his  queen 
Semiramia,  who  reigned  forty- two 
years.  She  enlarff^il^  tFiA  Amvi^J.  ^^-■ 


pons,  whhrhslw  left  in  a  I 
to  her  son  Niiqraa,  a.  m.  28317  ^  ^ 
1173.  The  Scriptures  Bn  totally  silcM 
concerning  the  aubaecnwait  history  af 
that  celebrated  monarchy,  and  the  soc- 
eessors  of  Nrnvaa,  until  the  time  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  who  flourished  a.  x. 
3180,  a.  c  824 ;  and  even  then  they  do 
not  state  the  name  of  the  monareh  whu 
filled  the  Assyrian  throne.  ItiaevidcDt, 
however,  that  Nineveh  waa  at  thai 
time  a  c^y  of  immense  extent,  whan 
inhalatants,  like  those  of  other  great 
cities  abounding  in  weakh  and  houry, 
were  extremely  corrupt  to  their  mofik 
But,  at  the  preaching  of  Jonab,  both 
sovereign  and  subjects  repented  and 
abandoned  theur  evil  ways,  and  thas  fiir 
a  time  delayed  the  exeeutioB  of  the  di- 
vine judgments.  About  fii^  years  after 
the  time  of  Jonah,  the  Scjipnaea  men- 
tion a  king  of  Assyria,  nanied  Fid,  who 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  laiscl  ia  tlie 
days  of  Menahem  (2  KiagB  xr.  la  1 
Chron.  v.  dfii),  who  gave  hina  a  thoa- 
sand  t^ents  of  silver  to  engage  him  to 
lend  him  his  assistanoe,  and  aecure  him 
on  his  throne*  Pul  is  suppoeed  to  have 
been  the  &ther  of  Saitianapalua,  the 
last  king  of  the  Asmiaaa,  m  whom 
reign  the  crimes  of  the  Minevitea  havinc 
risen  to  their  utmost  beirht,  Ged  rnsal 
up  enemies  to  chastise  them.  Artmoca 
the  Median,  indignant  st  the  e^miiiase 
and  luxurious  life  which  SanJsiiaNahui 
led  in  his  palace,  conspired  with  Mie* 
sis,  governor  of  Babyioa,  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  so  worthless  a  soveragn. 
After  various  engagements,  they  eom- 
peUed  him  to  retreat  to  Nineveh,  vrfaera 
be  expected  that  he  should  be  able  to 
defend  himself  a  long  time,  beraaat  the 
city  was  strcmgly  fortified,  and  the  be> 
siegers  had  not  machines  to  batter  ibe 
wiuls.     But  in  the  third  year  ef  the 
siege,  the  river  Tigris,  being  aviAm 
wiui  continual  rains,  overflowed  pert 
of  the  city,  agreeably  to  the  predactMOS 
of  Nahum  (particujariy  L  sC — UL^  aad 
Iwoke  down  the  wall  for  twenty  fia^ 
longs.     SardanmBslus,  that  he  laif^ 
iu)t  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  cneawa 
burnt  himself  in  his  palace,  wiih  hs 
women  and  all  his  iatonense  tieasaf«> 
(Usher's   Annals,  p.  48.  a.    k.  £5i 
AthensBus,  lib.  xii.  c  12.)  Arbacca  sad 
Belesis  then  divided  the  dominioasof 
Sardanapalus:  the  former  had  Media, 
which  he  restored  to  its  liberty:  the 
latter  had  Babylon,  where  be  rapiid 
fourteen  years:  Nineveh  tbey  Idft  t» 
Ninus  the  vounger,  who  waa  heir  to 
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tained  the  Homd  Assyrian  moiiftrchy 
^with  considerable  splendour;  so  that 
out  or  the  ruins  of  this  rast  empire 
there  "were  formed  three  considerable 
krasdoms,  vis.  that  of  Nineveh,  that 
of  Babylon,  and  that  of  the  Medes. 
We  shafi  briefly  consider  each  of  them, 
separately,  according  to  the  share  they 
fasud  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jews. 

Belesis,  called  Baladan  by  Isaiah 
(xxxix.  1.  9  Kings  xx.  13.),  is  the  Na- 
bonassar  of  profane  historians.  He 
founded  the  Babvlonian  empire,  of 
ivhich  he  nmde  Babylon  the  metropolis. 
lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mero- 
dach-Baladan,  who  eultivated  Hezeki- 
ah's  friendship,  as  appears  from  the 
enabaasy  which  he  sent  to  the  latter^  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  recovery  from 
sickness  (3  Kings  xx.  12.),  a.  m.  d2<>l, 
B.  c.  713.  After  this  time  the  sacred 
historians  are  silent  concerning  the 
kings  of  Babylon,  until  the  time  of 
Esar-haddon,  who  is  noticed  in  a  fol- 
lowing page. 

The  younger  Ninus,  who  was  left 
king  of'^  Assyria  and  Nineveh,  is  the 
Tiglath-pileser  of  the   Scriptures. (2 
Kings  XV.  29.  xvi.  7. 10. 2  Chron.  xxviii 
20.),  A.  M.  32S7,  B.  c.  747.    His  empire 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  East ;  as  Ahaz  king  of 
Judah  sent  to  request  his  assistance 
against  Rezin  king  of  Damascus,  and 
Pekah  king  of  Israel.    Accordingly, 
Tiglath-pileser  advanced  with  a  nu- 
merous army,  defeated  Rezin,  captured 
Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  king- 
dom erected   there  by  the  Syrians, 
agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Isaiah 
(viii.  4.)  and  Amos  fi.  5.)  He  also  enter- 
ed the  kingdom  or  Israel,  conquered 
Pekah,  and  carried  away  part  of  the 
ten  tribes  beyond  the  river  Euphrates. 
But  Ahaz  soon  had  cause  to  regret  this 
tmhallowed  alliance :  for  Tiglath-pile- 
ser exacted  from  him  sueh  immense 
sums  of  money,  that  he  was  obliged  not 
only  to  exhaust  his  own  treasures,  but 
also  to  take  all  the  gold  and  silver  out  of 
the  temple.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  20, 21. 24.) 
Ahaz  became  tributary  to  the  As^rian 
monareb,    whose    successors    found 
abundance  of  pretexts  for  entering  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  which  they  ulti* 
mately  ruined  and  subverted. 

Shiumaneser,  the  successor  of  T^fi* 
lath-pileser,  came  into  Syria  a.  m.  9280, 
B.  c.  724,  and  desolated  the  country  of 
the  Moabites,  agreeably  to  the  prophe- 
cy of  Isaiah  (xvi.  \X  delivered  three 
veais  before.     He  then  attacked  8a- 


of  the  Israelites  who  remained,  by  can- 
ryine  them  into  captivity  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  Thus  terminated  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  a.  m.  3283,  b.  c.  T21.  (2 
Kings  xvii.  3.  «viii.  0—11.)  Ilezekiah, 
by  the  siiecial  protection  of  God,  es- 
caped the  fury  of  Shalmaneser,  to 
whom,  however,  he  became  tributaiy, 
and  the  Assyrian  returned  in  trium])h 
to  Nineveh. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  most  of 
the  maritime  cities  that  were  subject  to 
tiie  Tyrians  revolted  against  them,  and 
submitted  to  the  Assyrian^  Shalmane- 
ser advanced  to  their  assistance.  These 
cities  furnished  him  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
or  seventy  vessels,  manned  by  eight 
hundred  Phoenician  rowers.  They 
were  attacked  by  the  Tyrians  with 
txvelve  vessels  only;  who  dispersed 
their  fleet,  and  took  five  hundred  pri- 
soners. The  Assyrian  monarch  did 
not  venture  to  lay  siege  to  Tyre ;  but  he 
left  bodies  of  troops  in  its  vicinity  to 
guanl  the  river  and  aqueducts  whence 
the  Tyrians  obtained  their  supplies  of 
water.  His  precautions  were  rrustrat- 
ed  by  the  besieged,  who  dug  wells  with-^ 
in  their  city.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Isaiah  denounced  against  them  those 
judgments  which  are  recorded  in  the 
twennr-third  chapter  of  his  prophecies. 
And  Hezckiah  seems  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  troubled  state  of  Phoeni- 
cia and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Medi* 
terranean,  in  order  to  attack  the  Phi- 
listines. (2  Kings  xviii.  7,  8.) 

Sennacherib  ascended  the  throne  of 
Assyria  a.  m.  3287,  b.  c.  717,  and  was 
immediately  involved  in  war,  both  in 
Asia  and  in  Kgypt.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  Hezekiah  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Assyrians,  and  refused  to  pav  the 
tribute  exacted  from  him  by^halman* 
eser.  It  appears  from  some  passages  of 
Scripture  that  Hezekiah  had  concluded 
treaties  of  mutual  alliance  and  defence 
with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
against  the  Assvrian  monarch,  (isa. 
XXX.  1.  tt  §eq,  2  KiuffS  xviii.  24.  xix.  9.) 
Upon  Hezekiah's  refusal  of  the  tribute, 
Sennacherib  invaded  Judah  with  a 
mi?hty  army,  and  captured  the  prind- 
paf  cities  of  tliat  country.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  took  Damascns  in  his 
progress.  The  pious  monarch,  grieved 
to  see  his  kingdom  pillaged,  implored 
peace  of  Sennacherib  on  any  terms  he 
would  prescribe  ;  and  gave  him  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold  to  withdraw.  Bat  the 
Assyrian,  regardless  alike  of  the  sano- 
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the  war,  and  prosecoted  his  conqueou 
more  vigorously  than  ever.  Notbine 
was  able  to  witoaund  bis  power;  and 
of  all  the  strong  places  of  Judab,  none 
nmhined  uncaptured  but  Jerusalem, 
which  was  reduced  to  the  very  last  ex- 
tremity. Isaiah,  however,  encouraged 
Hecekiab  by  promises  of  divine  interpo- 
lation and  deliverance,  and  announced 
that  the  enemy  would  soon  be  obliged 
to  return  into  his  own  country.  (2  Kings 
WX.20— 34.)  Accordingly,  after  Sen- 
nacherib had  defeated  tlie  allied  forces 
of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  of  Tirhakali 
king  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  advanced 
against  him  to  assist  Hezekiah,  be  re- 
turned into  Judab  with  immense  spoil, 
and  renewed  the  seige  of  Jerusalem  : 
but  an  angel  of  Jehovah  slew  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  thousand  of  his 
troops.  (2  Kmgs  zix.  3S.)  Sennacherib 
returned  to  Nineveh,  where  two  of  his 
sons,  weary  of  his  tyranny  and  savage 
temper,  slew  him  while  he  was  wor- 
shipping in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  his 
god,  and  immediately  fled  into  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  (2  Kings  xiz* 
37.  Tobit  i.  21.) 

It  was  during  the  first  year  of  this 
war  that  Hezekiah  fell  sick,  and  was 
cured  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  that 
the  shadow  of  the  sun  went  back  ten 
degrees  on  the  dial  of  the  palace,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  Isaiah's  prediction 
of  his  recovery.  The  report  of  this  cure 
having  reached  as  far  as  Babylon,  the 
king  Merodacb-Baladan  sent  ambassa- 
don  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his 
recovery,  and  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  miracle.  (2  Kings  xviii.zix.xx. 
Isa.xxxviii.  xxxix.)  Hezekiah,  flattered 
with  the  honour  thus  conferred  on  him, 

•  in  the  secret  pride  and  vanity  of  his 
lieart,  showed  the  ambassadors  the  vast 
treasure  he  possessed,  and  all  the  mag- 

•  nificence  of  his  palace.    For  this  he 
**was  reproved  by  the  projrfiet  Isaiah, 

who  predicted  that  all  his  riches  would 
one  aay  be  transported  to  Babylon. 

A.  M.  3294,  B.  c.  7ia  On  the  death 
of  Sennacherib,  Esar-haddon,  another 
of  his  sons,  reigned  in  his  stead.  He  is 
called  Sargon  by  Isaiah,  (xx.  1.)  He 
reigned  twenty-nine  years,  during 
whjch  he  waxed  war  with  the  PhiUs- 
tines,  fi-om  whom  his  general.  Tartan, 
took  Ashdod.  He  also  attacked  Egypt 
and  Etliiopia  (Isa.  xx.),  and  Idunuea 
or  Edom  (Isa.  xxxiv.),  in  order  to 
avenge  the  injuries  they  had  commit- 
ted against  his  fiither  Sennacherib ; 
and  at  length  he  twik  Jerusalem,  and 


to  Babylon*  (2  Chron.  xxxia.)  This 
last  war,  however,  happened  long  after 
those  above  related.  Esar-hadikm 
restored  the  ^lory  of  Assyria ;  and.  in 
addition  to  his  other  victoncfl^  to  the 
sceptre  of  Nineveh  be  united  that  of 
Babylon,  having  availed  himeelf  of  te 
intestine  troubles  and  eommotions  oc- 
casioned by  the  extinction  of  the  royal 
family,  to  make  himself  mnster  of  tkat 
city,  and  annex  it  to  his  former  dooa- 
nions.  Jtfanasseh,  bavins  been  reatoitd 
to  the  divine  favour  after  a  deep  and 
sincere  repentance,  obtained  bis  lihertj, 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  after  a 
short  captivity  at  Babylon.  (Usbcr^ 
Annals,  a.  m.  S327.) 

Saosducliin  or  Nebuchadnezzar  I. 
succeeded  Esar-haddon,  and  reigned 
twenty  years,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
Having  conquered  Arphaxad  king  of 
the  Modes  (the  Deioces  of  Herodotas. 
lib.  i.  cc.  101, 102.),  he  reeohred  to  sab- 
jugate  all  tlie  neighbouring  territories. 
He  therefore  dispatched  Hoki&mes 
into  Syria  and  Palestine  with  an  im- 
mense armv;  but  that  general  was 
slain,  and  his  army  totally  discomfited, 
before  Bethulia,  in  the  manner  related 
in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith. 

▲.  M.  3356,  B.  c.  648,  Saracua,  other- 
wise called  Cbinaldon  or  Chyna-La- 
danus,  succeeded  Saosdachm  in  the 
Asmian  throne.  Havii^  rendered  liin^ 
self  obnoxious  to  his  8ub|eclB  by  his 
effeminacy,  and  the  littk  care  he  took 
of  his  dominions,  Nabopolaasar  satrap 
of  Babylon,  and  Cyaxaies  the  son  of 
Astyages  kmg  of  Media,  leagued  toge- 
ther against  him.  He  waa  besiejged  in 
Nineveh,  which  was  taken  bv  bis  ene^ 
dc 


mies,  who  partitioned  his 
between  them  ;  Nabooolaasar  becom- 
ing master  of  Nineven  and  Babykm, 
and  Cyaxares  having  Media  and  the 
adjacent  provinces.  (Usher's  Annals, 
▲.M.  337^  p.  62.) 

Athens,  a  celebrated  cipr  of  Gieecei 
some  time  a  very  powei&l  oommoB- 
wealthf^  distinguiBhed  by  the  military 
talents,  but  still  more  by  the  learaiog, 
eloquence,  and  politeness  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Saint  Paul  coming  hither,  a.  a. 
32,  found  them  plunged  in  idolatry,  oc- 
cupied in  inquirmg  and  reporting  nem, 
curious  to  know  every  tliing,and  divided 
in  opinion concemiagreligion and han- 
{Hueas.  (Acts  xviL)  The  great  ^»om 
of  the  Gentilea,  taking  opportunities 
here  to  lureacb  Jesus  Christ,  waa  car- 
ried before  the  judgea  of  the  tnbunal, 
called  the  Arec^agus;  where  he  gave 
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remarkidble  wfltance  of  powerful  rea- 
aoaing.  (See  aii  account  of  tbe  Ali£o- 
FAGus  in  pp.  1^,  126.  supm.) 

Some  of  the  finest  specimens'  of  ao- 
tient  art  at  Athens  now  adorn  tbe 
British  Museum.  The  reader,  who  is 
deaifous  of  a  full  account  of  the  mo- 
dem state  of  Athens,  and  of  it  various 
monuments  of  former  times,  is  referred 
to  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Ciarlte,  to  the 
Classical  Tour  of  Mr.  Dodweli,  and  to 
Mr.  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athent^ 

Attajlia,  a  maritime  city  of  Pam- 
phylia,  and  the  chief  residence  of  the 
prefect.  It  derived  its  name  from  king 
Attalus,  its  founder.  Hither  Saint  Paiu 
went  from  Perga  in  Famphylia.  (Acts 
xiv.35.) 

AxoTDs,  or  AsHDon,  a  city  of  Ju- 
dsa,  is  situated  between  Gaza  and 
Jamiua,  or  Jafnia,  in  a  pleasant  plain. 
Here  tlie  ark  of  Jehovah  triumphed 
over  tbe  Philistine  idol  Dagon  (1  Sam. 
▼.  3.),  and  Philip  the  Evangelist  was 
fMind,  after  he* bad  baptised  tlie  Etbi- 
opian  eunuch.  (Acts  viii.  40.)  It  is  at 
present  an  inconmderable.  place,  and 
in  its  vicinity  are  numerous  reiiques  of 
antiquity. 

Babtlon,  the  metropolis  of  Chaldsea, 

began  to  bo  built  at  the  same  time  as 

-the  tower  of  Babel,  and  both  were  left 

unfinished  at  the  confusion  of  tongues. 

Gen.  xi.  4—8.) 

The  earliest  notice  of  Babylon  in 
profane  history  is,  that  Belus  ll.  who 
Ss  frequently  confounded  with  Belus  I. 
or  Nimrod,  built  the  tower  of  Belus,  at 
Babylon,  where  he  was  buried,  and 
bad  a  temple  dedicated  to  him,  which 
the  Chaldieans,  or,  Babylonian  priests, 
iiaed  for  an  observatory.  And  the  as- 
tronomical observations  which  Alex- 
ander found  at  Babylon,  and  sent  to 
Aristotle,  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
tinued for  1903  years  back,  wliich 
would  brinff  their  commencement  to 
B.  c  2330»  the  most  likely  date  of  the 
accession  of  Belus  Jl. 

Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon, 
takes  no  notice  of  its  founder,  or  of  its 
antiquity :  he  only  tells  us,  that  it  was 
principally  improved  by  two  queens, 
Semiramis  andNitocris,  who  stren|ph- 
ened  its  fortifications,  guarded  it  agamst 
intmdations,  and  improved  and  adorned 
it ;  and  that  one  of  tne  ffates  of  Babylon 
was  called  the  Gate  otSemiramis.  Ni- 
toeris  appears  to  have  been  the  queen 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  regent 
during  his  distraction,  and  completed  | 


Scmiramis  lived  only  five  gpnerattons, 
or  KKJ  yeurn,  before  Nitocris,  and  was 
therufore  most  probably  the  wife  of 
Nabonnssnr,  king  of  Babylon,  who  l^e- 
gau  to  reign  b.  c.  747.  it  is  not  indeed 
likc>l y  that  Babylon  shoukl  grow  great, 
till  tiie  decliiie  of  hor  rival  j\ineveh. 

The  lestiniony  of  Herodotus,  which 
is  of  considerable  weight,  refutes  the 
fiction  of  Ctesias,  followed  by  Diodoms 
andJuittin,thutSemirannei,  the  builder 
of  tbe  imnieiiso  walls  of  Babylon,. was 
the  wii'eof  Ninus  11.  the  second  founder 
of  Nineveh.  Moses  Choreneusis,  in  his 
Armenian  History,  with  more  proba- 
bility, relates,  tliat  *^  Semiramis  built  a 
city  and  palace  in  the  most  fruitful  and 
pleasant  pai't  of  Armenia,  whither  she 
resorted  to  6{>end  tbe  summer  season, 
and  resided  the  rest  of  the  year  at  Ni- 
neveh." She  might  perhaps  have  con- 
tributed to  finish  the  walls  of  Nineveh 
after  her  husbaiid's  death  ;  for  Suidas 
relates,  that  **  Semiramis,  the  fii*st  As- 
syrian queen,  walled  Nineveh  about, 
aud,  C4dled  it  Babylon,  changing  its 
name."  (Voce  ^fitpafits»)  But  from 
what  authority  does  hot  appear.  The 
change  of  name  is  improbable. 

The  citv  of  Babylon  was  originally 
built  by  >fimrod,  along  with  the  tower 
of  Babel,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  (Gen.  x.  10.  xi.  4.)  At 
first  it  was  probably  but  small ;  but  was 
afterwards  enlarged  and  improved  by 
Belus,  Semiramis,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  his  queen,  whom  Herodotus  callii 
Nitocris,  until  it  became  the  wonder 
of  the  world. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Babylon 
was  a  perfect  square,  each  side  of 
which  was  120  stadia,  of  course  its  cir- 
cuit 480  stadia,  tlie  same  as  that  of 
Nineveh ;  but  its  area  was  considerably 
greater.  The  walls  were  200  royal 
cubits  high,  and  50  wide.  On  the  top 
were  erected  small  watch-towers,  of 
one  story  high,  leaving  a  space  between 
them  through  which  a  chariot  and 
four  horses  might  pass  and  turn.  In 
the  circumference  of  the  wall,  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  were  a  hundred  massy 
gates  of  brass,  whose  hinges  and 
frames  were  of  the  same  metal.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  a  wide  and 
deep  trench,  full  of  water.  Of  the 
earth  dug  out  of  the  trench  bricks 
were  made,  which  were  baked  in  a 
furnace,  and  when  laid  were  cement- 
ed with  hot  bitumen. 

This  circuit  of  480  stadia  is  reckoned 
«  enormous  and  improbable,"  by  Major 
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Herodotvs,  p.  SSi) ;  and  be  firefrn  f  he 
lower  reports  of  Clitarchua^  who  ao 
compaiiied  Alexender,  365  stadia ;  or 
of  Diodonw,  from  Ctesias,  900  stadia, 
mippoeiog  tiiat  tlie  present  numbers  of 
Herodotus  are  corrupt,  (pp.  ^340. 363.) 
But  of  this  tiiere  is  no  evidence ;  rather 
the  eoDtraiy.  For  Pliny  and  Solinus 
both  agree  with  Uerodotuj<,  reckoning 
the  eircuit  Qd  Roiuau  miles,  at  8  sta- 
dia to  a  mile.  And  surely  Herodotus, 
who  visited  Babylon  above  a  century 
before  Clitarchus,  and  near  tliree  cen- 
furies  before  the  time  of  Diodorus,  and 
is  a  more  credible  witness  that  Ctesias, 
is  more  to  be  regarded,  cs|)eciaUy  as  he 
vinted  it  earlier,  and  tlierefore  in  a 
more  uuimpaircd  state ;  and  appears  to 
Iiave  surveyed  it  with  much  attention. 

Indeed,  a  strong  presumptive  argu- 
ment of  the  tideiity  of  the  report  of 
Herodotus,  is  tlie  sameness  of  the 
dimensions  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 
The  distinguishing  trait  in  Nebuchad- 
nezar's  character  was  inordinate  pride, 
which  occasionfTd  his  humiliation.^  Dan. 
iv.  ^—31.)  He  wished  to  surpass  Ni- 
neveh, tlie  greatest  city  in  the  world  ; 
wliich  contained  150  +  90  »  13500 
square  stadia,  within  its  walls  :  but  tite 
walls  of  Babylon  contained  120+1^0 
s»14400  square  sta<lia;  or  000  more 
than  the  former.  The  walls  too  were 
twice  as  high ;  and  if  the  towers  thereon 
were  not  as  numerous  (only  two  hun- 
drecl  and  fifty,  accord  uig  to  Diodorus)^ t 
was  only  because  the  city  was  defended 
on  the  western  side  by  deep  and  exten- 
sive morasses,  which  rendered  also 
fewer  gates  and  commimication  with 
the  coimtry  necessary  on  that  side. 
Thus,  when  Alexander,  after  his  return 
from  India,  in  order  to  avoid  the  e\ils 
foretold  by  the  soothsayers,  if  he  en- 
tered the  city  on  the  eastern  side  wish- 
ed to  have  entered  by  tlie  west,  he  was 
compeIled,by  the  marshes  and  morasses 
on  that  side,  to  relinquish  the  attempt :' 
as  we  learn  from  Arrian.  (lib.  7.)  And 
of  the  principal  gates  of  the  city,  we 
may  collect  from  Herodotus  lib.  2.), 
tliat  tlie  gate  of  Ninus,  or  Nineveh, 
fronted  the  north ;  the  gate  of  Chaldca, 
the  south ;  and  tlie  gates  of  Seroiramis, 
Belus,aud  Cissia,or  Susa,thc  east,  pro- 
ceed mg  from  north  to  south.l 

The  magnificence  and  splendour  of 
Babylon,  at\er  its  enlargement  and  im- 
provement by  Nebuchadnezzar, when  it 


becaoM  one  of  die 
world,  is  weUexpenedl^  1 
boast: ''IsiiottbwgrealBabgrloB,! 
I  have  built  for  the  heuae  [or  i  m^infj^ 
my  kingdom,  by  the  rai^fat  of  my  power, 
and  for  the  honour  of  nay  iiml|C0^?*' 
(Dan.  iv.  30)  It  contuned  many  smcla, 
adorned  with  houses,  tfar^e  or  tar 
stories  high ;  and  these  fufuishgd  -mUk 
spacious  |>arks  and  gwdens;..  Aanng 
its  curiosities,  the  most  cetebrsfeed  were, 
1.  The  tower  and  teBi|de  of  ffshWj  on 
the  western  side  of  the  EuiilmtsSf 
which  ran  through  the  centre  of  the 
city,  from  north  to  south;  2.  The 
strong  and  spacious  piJace  of  Hete- 
ehadnezzar,  which  formed  the  cHadri; 
and,  a  The  hanging  gardens. 

1.  The  tower  of  Belns  wes  of  a  pyra- 
midal form,  somewhat  loftier*  hot  less 
massy,  than  the  pyramids  of  EgyiM.  H 
consisted  of  eight  storios,  of  which  the 
lowest  was  a  s^^tun  in  breedth  (orSOO 
feet),  and  it  rose  to  the  some  sIcitBde^ 
On  the  summit,  aceordinc  to  Diedon^ 
was  erected  a  statne  of  Belns,  40  ieet 
liigh :  bttt  Herodotus,  when  he  vinied 
Babvlon,  found  no  statute  there.  This 
intelligent,  traveller,  however,  was  in- 
formed by  the  Chaldsesns,  that  there 
formerly  stood  in  the  temple  of  Bebn 
adjoining  a  statue  of  solid  gold,  twehe 
cAibits  high,  which  wssapsred  hy  fiarhis 
Hystaspes,  but  afterwards  was  leken 
away  by  Xerxes,  who  slew  the  Vp^^ 
that  forbade  him  to  remove  it.*  Kght 
not  this  have  been  the  identical  **  gold- 
en image,'*  made  by  Kebochsdneazar, 
in  all  the  pride  of  conquest,  which  be 
set  up  as  an  object  of  idolatrous  wofship 
to  his  subjects,  recorded  by  the  |so- 
phet  Daniel  ?  (iii.  I.)  It  was  evidently 
distinct  from  the  sutue  or  image  of 
Jupiter  Belusi  noticed  by  Herodccss 
and  Didorus ;  and  was  designed  to 
represent  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  or 
the  genius  of  his  empire,  accordii^  to 
Jerome,  supported  by  Daniel :— «*  Tkf 
aH  this  head  9f  goU,''  (Dan.  ii.  a^) 
Tliis  arrogant  monarch,  having  made 
not  only  the  head,  but  the  whole  image 
of  gold,  prefigttfing  the  stability  ss* 
permancy  of  his  empire,  in  opfmitiQB 
to  the  succession  of  the  four  mo- 
narchies, signified  by  the  image.  In  Us 
dream  compounded  of  various  netsh. 
And  the  height  of  the  imafPe,  cwcht 
cubits,  mentioned  by  the  CtMiklaA 
well  accorded  with  the  " 


1  See  Rennel's  Map  of  Bahrkm,*.  336. 
^.^  >  Herodotus.  1.(1^. 
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^''  BOtMd  IB  8hripm?«  (perhapsy 

with  tiie  anna  eztended).  For  the 
heiglit,  *^  azQr  cubits,"  being  evidently 
djspropoitioiiate  to  its  breadth,  must 
have  included  the  eievatioD  of  the  pil- 
Iwtf  or  pedestal  on  which  it  stood. 

Both  the  tower  and  the  temple  of 
Bekvm  (the  former  of  which  probably 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  tower  of  fiahel, 
Gen.  si.  4.)  were  enclosed  within  a 
square  court  of  two  stadia  in  length, 
having  gates  of  brass,  which^rere  still 
subsisting  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
It  firomed,  probably^  the  middle  eastern 
gate  of  Belus. 

2.  The  royal  palace  and  citadel  were 
spacious,  and  stnmgly  fortified.  The 
former  was  a  square  of  ^ve  stadia  in 
circuit.  It  was  contiguous  to  the  cita- 
del, called  by  Berosus,  ^  Borsippon," 
and  by  8trabo,  ^'Borsif^*'  which  was 
a  square  of  15  stadia.  These  names 
are  evidently  derived  from  the  Punic, 
"Byraa,  or  Bursa;"  or  from  the  He- 
brew, ^  Bosrah ;"  all  signifying  ^a  for* 
trei^ :"  and  they  are  still  retained,  with 
some  slight  variation,  by  the  natives: 
for  NieUihr  observed  a  ruin  on^^tbe 
west  side  of  the  river,  which  his  guide 
called  Birs;  where,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  formerly  stood 
Nimrod's  palace.^ 

JL  The  celebrated  hanging  gardens, 
also  contiguous  to  the  royal  palace, 
were  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  na- 
tify  hisVwife,  who  was  a  natiye  of  Me- 
dia, a  niountainous  country,  -mth  the 
resemblance  of  her  own,  in  tlie  level 
country  of  Babylon.  According  to 
Diodorua,  they  formed  a  square  of  400 
feet  (about  31  acres)  supported  by  90 


walls,  eleven  fbet  asunder,  and  50  en* 
bits  high,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  over  the  walls.  Trees  of  variooa 
kinds  were  planted  therein,  some  of 
cousiderahle  size ;  not  less  than  eight 
cubits  in  girth,  according  to  Ourtius. 
And  Stralm  mentions  a  contrivance  to 
prevent  the  large  roots  from  injuring 
the  superstructure,  by  building  vast 
hollow  piers,  which  were  filled  with 
esrth  to  receive  them.  These  trees^ 
modern  trevellers  inform  us,  have 
been  perpetuated  in  the  same  place, 
notwithstanding  the  sinking  of  tlie 
terraces,  by  the  mouldering  of  the 
(Hers  that  supported  them.  And  Nie- 
buhr  observed  there  trees  of  particular 
kind,  some  very  antient,  which  have 
been  left  untouched  by  the  inhabi- 
tants; whereas,  from  the  Gulf  of  Per- 
sia to  that  neighourhood,  no  other 
kinds  are  to  be  fowid  than  date  and 
fruit  trees.^ 

The  Scriptures  are  totally  silent  con- 
cerning these  celebrated  gardens :  but 
they  mention  the  willows  which  were 
planted  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of 
Babylon.  Isaiah  (xv.  7.)  describing  in 
prophetic  language  the  captivity  of  the 
Moabitesby  Nebuchadnezzar,8ay8,  that 
theif  »haU  be  carried  away  to  the  valley 
cfwilUnu.  The  territory  surrounding 
the  ruins  of  antient  Babylon  is,  at  pre- 
sent, composed  chiefly  of  plains,  whose 
soil  Is  rich,  and  the  river  banks  are  still 
hoary  with  reeds,  and  covered  with  the 
grey  ozier  willows,  on  which  the  cap- 
tives of  Israel  suspended  their  harps, 
and  refused  to  be  comforted,  while 
their  conquerors  tauntingly  command- 
ed them  to  sing  the  songs  of  dion.3 


"  By  the  waiem  of  BaUyloa  we  sat  down  and  wept, 
When  we  remembered  thee,  O  Sion. 
We  haoffed  our  harps  ^y>on  the  willows, 
In  the  midat  thereof.    For  there, 
They  that  carried  ua  away  captive  required  of  as 
A  song ;  and  they  that  wasted  us,  required 
Mirth. — ^  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Sion.* 
How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  aong  in  a  stranse  land.'" 

Psalm  czxzvii. 


The  prophet  Isaiah  also,  describing 
the  calamities  that  were  to  be  inflicted 
on  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  calk  this  city  the 
deseri  of  the  na.  Jeremiah,  to  the  same 
purport  says  (li.  S6.  42.),  I  wUl  dry  up 
the  eeajf  Bahflon  and  make  ktrspnnge 
dty^ — 3ne  #ea  i$  come  up  upon  her. 


She  i$  covered  Vfith  the  muUttude  of  the 
waves  thereof.  Megasthenes^  states, 
tliat  Babylon  was  built  in  a  place 
which  had  before  so  greatly  abounded 
with  water,  that  it  was  called  the  sea. 
Babylon  rapidly  declined  during  the 
Persian  dynasty:     Darius  Hystaspea 


1  Tom.  ii.  p.  38^.  »  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  453-456. 

3  Sir  R.  K.  Pbrter^s  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Ac.  vol  U.  p.  997. 
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hnke  down  the  wafls,  and  took  away 
the  grates,  which  Cynia  had  spared. 
Alexander  the  Great  designed  to  re- 
build the  temple  of  Belus,  which  had 
gone  to  decay ;  and  actually  employed 
ten  thousand  labourers  for  two  months 
hi  removing  the  rubbish  ;  but  the  at- 
tempt was  rendered  abortive,  by  bis 
premature  death,  in  the  flower  of  his 
a^,  and  pride  of  conquest.  Seleucue 
Micator,  his  successor  in  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  dismantled  and  spoiled  Ba- 
bylon, to  build  Seleucia  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, to  which  he  transplanted 
the  inhabitants ;  ond  in  Strabo's  time, 
about  the  Christian  era,  "  the  greater 
part  of  Baby  Ion  was  become  a  desert ;" 
which  the  Parthian  kings  converted 
into  a  park,  where  they  took  the  re- 
creation of  hunting,  in  Jerome's  time^ 
ji.  D.  340.  Thus  were  gradually  ful- 
filled the  predictions  of  Scripture : — 
**  Babylon,  the  beauty  of  kingdoms,  the 
glory  of  the  pride  of  the  Chaldieans, 
shall  become  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
which  Grod  overthrew.  It  shall  never 
be  re-established,  neither  shall  it  be 
inhabited  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. The  Arab  shall  not  pitch  his 
tent  there,  nor  shall  the  shepherd 
make  bis  fold  there :  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  howl- 
ing monsters  shall  fill  their  houses : — 
lor  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her 
days  shall  not  be  prolonged."  (Isaiah 
xJii.  17— 23.)i 

The  remains  of  antient  Babylon,  as 
described  by  recent  travellers,  are  so 
vast,  that  the  whole  could  never  be 
siisj>ected  of  having  been  the  work  of 
hu  man  hands,  were  it  not  for  the  layers 
of  bricks,  which  are  found  therein. 
They  are  lirebaked,  and  cemented  with 
zepht,'  or  bitumen ;  between  each  layer 
are  found  oziers.  Here  are  found  those 
large  and  thick  bricks  imprinted  with 
unknown  characters,  specimens  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  tlie  Museum  of  tiie  East- 
India  Company,  and  in  other  deposi- 
tories of  antiquities.  The  composition 
of  these  bricks  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  account,  given  by  the  sacred 
historian  of  the  builders  of  Babel. 
Let  us  make  brick  (said  they),  and  httm 
them  thonmghly.  And  they  had  brick 
for  stone^  and  slime  had  Vityfcr  mortar, 
(Gen.  xi.  3.) 


The  Bftnieof  BabykMivplMiiaiyiiiMl- 
\j  given  to  Rome  by  the  Apos^ 
Peter,  as  we  have  ahown  at  leagtb  in 


the  critical  preface  to  his  first  £|Mle. 

Sketdi  of  the  History  of  the  Bahyitmiam 

or  Ckaldwin  Ewtpirt,  to  ttftcstfrafe  lie 

Predictions  of  tiu  Prophets, 

A.ii.3398,  B.C.606.    Nabopoiasv 

having  associated  his  son  Nebuchsd- 

nezzar  with  him  in  the  empire,  sort 

him  to  reduce  the  pfovinees  of  Sjria 

and  PalegDne,  which  had    nevciied 

from  him.    In  his  way  tbither,  tae 

{oung  mrinoe  defeated  tbe  army  of 
^haraoh  Necho  king  of  Eg3rpt  and  re- 
captm^  Carchemish.  (Jer.  xhl  2l) 
Having  penetrated  into  i  udaea^  he  be- 
sieged Jerusalem,  and  VoiA  it;  and 
caused  Jehoiakim,  the  cios  of  Josiah  ' 
king  of  Judah,  to  be  put  in  chaioai»  ia- 
tendin^  to  have  him  carried  to  BebykNi; 
but,  bemg  moved  with  hkt  repemance 
and  affliction,  he  restored  him  to  his 
throne.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.)  Great 
numbers  of  the  Jews;  and,  among  the 
rest,  some  children  of  the  roval  umi- 
ly,  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon, 
whither  all  the  royal  treaamnes,  and 
part  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple, 
were  likewise  transported.  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  7.  Dan.  i.  1 — 7.)  Thus  was  ac- 
complished the  judgment  which  God 
had  denounced  to  Hezekiah  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (xxxii.  5 — 7.)  From 
this  celebrated  period,  wliich  was  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakimkingorj  udaii, 
we  are  to  date  the  seventy  years  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  so  of^en 
foretold  by  Jeremiah.  Among  tba 
members  of  the  royal  family  thustaken 
captives  was  tlie  prof^et  Daniel :  £xe- 
kiel  followed  some  time  afterwards. 

A.  H.  3399,  B.  c.  605.  Nabopolassar 
died,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  begaa  ta 
reign  alone ;  and  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  empire  he  had  the  memorable 
vision  related  and  interpreted  bj 
the  prophet  Daniel.  (iL)  At  thtf 
time  Jehoiakim  revolted  from  the 
king  of  Babylon,  whose  generah 
marched  against  him,  and  ravaged 
his  country.  (^  Kings  zxit.  1,  ti) 
Jehoiakim  "slept  with  his  fathers,*' 
neither  regretted  nor  lamented  bj 
his  subjects,  agreeabW  to  the  prs- 
diction  of  Jeremiah  fxxii.  IS,  &l; 
though  the  precise  manner  of  its  ful- 
filment is  not  recorded  by  the  sacred 


For  an  accoant  of  the  present  ftate  of  the  Rmns  of  antient  Babylon,  aee  Mr.  BiA'o 
Two  Memoira  on  the  Rams  of  Babylon,  and  particularly  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travda  m 

£!?.tfr*i'  ?®"^'  ^-  ^^^  "•  PP-  308-332,  337—400 ;  whore  the  reader  wiD  find  aewil 
beautiful vsewBaadD]aii8ofth«ni'm«Affi...»«:««f»»»U»rn.k<.i  •.».n..n»h^ 
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tdstomn.  JeiioiscliinorJee<miah,al9o 
called  CoBiah  (Jer.  xxiL  d4.),  succeed- 
ed to  the  thrane  and  iniquity  of  his 
lather ;  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
rei^  Jerusalem  was  besieged  and  tak- 
en by  the  generals  of  Nebuchadnezzar; 
and  Jehoiachin,  together  with  port  of 
the  nobihty,  and  the  princes  of  the 
people,  were  carried  into  captivity  to 
BabyloA.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  6~~16.)--Mat- 
taniah,  also  called  Zedekiah,  who  was 
the  uncle  of  Jehoiaehin,  was  elevated 
to  the  throne,  and  left  at  Jerusalem, 
A.  M.  3405,  B.  c.  599.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17.) 

Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  continue 
Ton^  at  Babylon.  Having  received  in- 
telligence that  Zedekiah  had  made  an 
alliance  with  Pharaoh  Hophra,  kinff 
of  Egypt,  and  had  violated  his  oath 
of  fidelity,  Nebuchadnezzar  marched 
against  hun,  defeated  his  forces,  and 
laid  aege  to  Jerusalem,  agreeably  to 
the  predyiction  of  Jeremiah,  (xliv.  90.) 
The  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  gave 
the  besieged  a  gleam  of  hope,  but 
their  joy  was  of  short  duration.  The 
Egyptians  were  defeated,  and  the  con- 
queror returned  to  Jerusalem,  which 
he  took  by  storm,  after  a  siege  of  two 
years,  a.  m.  S416,  b.  c.  588.  Zedekiah 
was  arrested  in  his  flight,  and  conduct- 
ed to  Riblath,  where  Nebuchadnezzar 
was.  After  seeing  his  two  children  put 
to  death  before  his  face,  the  Jewish  king 
was  deprived  of  both  his  eyes,  loaded 
with  chains,  and  carried  to  Babylon, 
where  he  died.  Jerusalem  was  destroy- 
ed, the  temple  pillaged  and  burnt,  and 
the  chief  of  the  people  that  yet  surviv- 
ed  were  carried  into  captivity  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  Only  a  wretched  rem- 
nant of  the  common  people  was  left 
in  Judcea,  under  the  government  of 
Gedalialithesonof  Ahikam  (Jer.xl.5.); 
who  beine  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Ishmael  the  son  of  Netnaniah,  part  of 
the  people  withdrew  into  Egypt  with 
Jeremiah  (xli.  zlii.),  and  the  rest  were, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  transported  to 
Babylon  by  Nebuzaradan.  (Jer.  lii.  90.) 

A.  tf.  3419,  B.  G.  585.  Three  years 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar commenced  the  siege  of 
Tyre ;  he  closely  invested  it  for  twelve 
years,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
siege  he  took  that  city.  During  this 
interval  he  waged  war  with  the  Si- 
donians,  Amm<Miite8,  Moabites,  and 
Edomites  or  Idumeans,  in  conformity 
with  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Eze- 


£zek.  xxvi.-^zsviiL  Obad.  through- 
out.) Having  captured  Tyre,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar entered  Egypt,  and  laid 
waste  the  whole  countty.  (Ezek.  xxix. 
— xxxi.)  Pharaoh  Hophra  (the  Apries 
of  profane  historians)  was  put  to  death 
by  his  enemies  (Jer.  xliv.  30.  Ezek. 
xxxii.) ;  and  Amasis,  his  rival  for  the 
throne,  was  left  to  govern  that  coun^ 
try  in  his  stead*  Nebuchadnezzar  car- 
ried a  great  number  of  captives  from 
Egypt  to  Babylon. 

After  his  return  from  these  success- 
ful expeditions,  Nebuchadnezzar  em- 
ployed himself  in  embellishing  Baby- 
lon ;  but,  to  humble  his  pride,  (^d  sent 
him  the  memorable  admonitory  dream, 
recorded  by  the  prophet  Daniel  (iv.  1— 
27.);  and  twelve  months  afterwards  he 
Was  bereft  of  his  senses,  precisely  in 
the  manner  that  had  been  foretold. 
(28 — 33.)  At  length  he  recovered  his 
understanding  (34 — 37.),  and  shortly 
after  died,  in  the  forty-third  year  of 
his  reign,  a.  m.  3442,  b.  c.  563.  lie  was 
succeeded  by  Evil-Merodach,  who 
reigned  only  two  years.  He  Ufaierated 
Jehoiaehin  king  of  Judah,  who  had 
been  detained  in  cantivity  nearly  thirty- 
seven  years.  (Jer.  lii.  31.)  Evil-Mero- 
dach becoming  odious  to  his  subjects 
in  consequence  of  his  debaucheries  and 
iniquities,  his  own  relations  conspired 
against  him,  and  put  him  to  death. 
Nerighssar,  one  or  the  conspirators, 
reigned  in  his  etead ;  and  after  a  short 
reign  of  four  years,  being  slain  in  bat- 
tle, he  was  succeeded  by  Laboroso- 
archod,  a  wicked  and  inglorious  prince^ 
whom  his  subjects  put  to  death  for  his 
crimes.  To  him  succeeded  Belshazziu', 
called  by  Berosus,  Nabonidus,  and  iy 
Herodotus,  Labynitus.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Evil-Merodach. 
and  consequently  the  grandson  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  whom,  accorcBng 
to  the  proph^  of  Jeremiah,  ail  the 
nations  of  the  East  were  to  be  subject^ 
as  ali90  to  his  son  and  grandson. 

Bashan  or  Batanjba.    See  pp»  16L 
47.  aupra, 
Babhan,  Forest  of.  See  p.  58.  supnu 
Bkatitudes,  Mount  of.    See  p.  46. 

JBsBMRBBAf  the  well  of  an  oath,  or 
the  well  of  seven,  because  here  Abra- 
ham made  an  alliance  with  Abimelech) 
king  of  Gerar,  and  gave  him  seven 
ewe-lambs,  in  token  of  that  covenant 
to  which  they  had  sworn.  (Gen.  xx.  31.) 
Beersheba  was  given  by  Joshua  to  the 
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lerred  to  Simeon.  (Josh.  xv.  28.)  It 
was  twenty  miles  from  Hebron,  south: 
here  was  a  Roman  garrison,  in  Euse- 
hiiis's  and  Jerome's  time.  The  limits 
of  the  Holy  Land  (as  we  have  already 
remarked )  areoften  expressed  in  Scrip- 
ture, by  the  terms  —  "From  Dan  to 
Beersheba.^  (2  Sam.  xvii.  11.  &,c.)  Dan 
being  the  northern,  Beersheba  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  land. 

Benjamin  (canton  of  the  tribe  of). 
See  p.  12.  9upra. 

Be  RE  A,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  where 
Paul  preached  the  Gospel  with  great 
success.  The  historian  Luke  gives  an 
honourable  character  to  the  Bereans, 
in  Acts  xTiii.  10. 
Besor  (brook).  See  p.  36.  9upra, 
Bethabara  signifies  a  place  of  pas- 
sage. It  was  a  water  distinct  from 
Jordan,  and  removed  somewhat  from 
it  (John  i.  28.  x.  40.),  to  which  men 
passed  over  Jordan.  The  town  was 
out  of  the  precincts  of  Judfea,  in  the 
Sythopolitan  coimtrj',  where  the  Jews 
dwelt  among  the  Syro-Grecians,  and 
was  over  against  Galilee.  According 
to  Dr.  Lightfoot,  it  was  over  against 
Jericho.  (Josh.  iii.  l(i.) 

Betha.vt,  now  a  miserable  little 
village,  was  a  town  of  Judaea,  where 
Lazarus  dwelt,  and  wliere  he  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  fifteen  furlongs 
east  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to 
Jericho.  (John  xi.  8.)i  But  the  tract  of 
ground  which  bore  that  name  reached 
within  eight  furlongs  of  Jerusalem,  it 
being  only  a  sabhatb-day's  journey 
from  it  (Luke  xxiv.  50.  Acts  i.  12.): 
and  then  began  the  tract  called 

Bethphaqe,  from  the  «ayot,  that  is, 
the  green  figs,  which  grew  npon  it, 
which  ran  along  so  near  to  Jerusalem, 
that  the  utmost  street  witliin  the  walls 
was  called  by  that  name. 
BETHLEHE»f,now  Called  Bsit-Larhm, 
was  a  celebrated  ciry,  about  six  miles 
south-west  from  Jerusalem :  it  was  for- 
merly called  Ephrath  or  Ephrata.(Gen. 
XXXV.  19.  xhiii.  7.  Mic.  v.  3.)  It  was  a 
city  in  the  time  of  Bnaz  (Ruth  iii.  11.  iv. 
l.)»  and  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam. 
(*i  Chron.  xi.  G.)  In  Matt.  ii.  1. 5.  it  is 
ciillcd  Bethlehem  of  Judo^a,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  town  of  the  same 
name  situated  in  Lower  Galilee,  and 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xix.  15.  In  Luke  ii. 


4.  it  is  called  the  cihf  o^  Damdj  beeaaisa 
David  was  bom  and  educated  there. 
(Compare  John  vii.  42.  and  1  Sam.  xri. 
1. 18. )  This  city,  though  not  considera- 
ble for  its  extent  or  riches,  is  of  great 
dignity  as  the  appointed  birth -pine  of 
the  3Ies8iah  (Matt.  ii.  6.  Luke  iL  6— 
15.) ;  it  is  pleasantly  otuated  on  the 
brow  of  an  eminence,  in  a  Terr  femje 
soil,  which  only  wants  cokivatiDn  to 
render  it  what  the  name  Bethlefaein 
imports — ahoustofhrtad.  It  is  said  to 
be  nearly  as  large  aa  NAZAnsTR,  and 
to  contain  from  a  thousand  to  Ifteea 
hundred  inhabitants,  who  are  afanoet 
wholly  Christians.  On  the  ncitk-ea^- 
em  side  of  it  is  a  deep  valley,  where 
tradition  says  that  the  angels  appearad 
to  the  shepherds  of  Judsea,  wttfa  the 
glad  tidings  of  our  Saviour's  nanrity 
( Luke  ii.  tf— 14.) ;  and  in  this  valley  Dr. 
Clarke  halted  at  the  identical  Ibuntain 
for  wiiose  delicious  water  David  kmged. 
(2  Sam.  xxiU.  15—18.)  Of  &e  varioos 
pretended  holy  places  which  are  here 
shown  to  Christians,  the  cave  of  the 
nativity  is  the  only  spot  verified  by  tra- 
dition from  the  earUest  a|:es  of  Christi- 
antty.3  About  two  miles  from  thispiace, 
on  the  road  to  Jemsalem,  stood  tlie  ate 
of  Rachel's  tomb  (Gen.  xxxv.  19, 20. 1 
Sam.  X.  2.),  which  ia  now  covered  by 
a  small  square  Mohammedan  bui/ding, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  reaeai- 
bling  in  its  exterior  the  tombs  of  saints 
and  sheiks  in  Arabia  and  EgypL 

Beth  SAiDA,  a  city  beyond  Jordan«oii 
the  coast  of  the  seaof  Tiberias,  near  the 
place  where  the  river  enters  that  aea.  It 
wasoriginallyarillage,and  was  enlarged 
into  a  city  and  beautified  by  Philip  the 
Tetrarch,  who  called  it  Julia,  in  honour 
of  the  emperor'sdaughter.  It  was  one 
of  the  cities  against  which  Christ  de- 
nounced a  woe  (Matt.  xi.  21.)  far  hs 
impenitence  and  infidelity ;  after  the 
mighty  works  he  had  done  in  h^.  It 
also  was  the  residence  of  the  apostles 
Philip,  Andrew,  and  Peter.  (John  L  4^\ 

BiTHY>-iA,  a  regiou  of  Asia  BlBior, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine 
Sea,  on  the  south  by  Phryipa,  on  tha 
we!<t  by  the  Propontis,  and  on  the  east 
by  Galntia.  Saint  Peter  addre^«d  ins 
first  Epistle  (among  others)  to  the  He- 
brew  Christians  who  were  scattered 
throughout  Bitliynia.  (1  Pet.  i.  1.) 
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Bi.E9si9e,  Valley  o£  See  p.  48.  .ntpro. 
BocHiM,  VaUey  of.  See  p.  49.  supra. 

Cjbbarba  of  Palestine,  so  called 
as  being  the  metropolis  of  Palestine 
aod  the  residence  of  the  Roman  pro- 
consul, was  formerly  named  the  Tow- 
er of  Strato :  but  its  harbour  being 
extremely  incommodious,  Herod  the 
Great  erected  a  spacious  mole,  and 
greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  the 
city,  which  he  denominated  Ciesarea, 
in  lu>nour  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
bis  great  patron,  to  whom  he  dedicat- 
ed it  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
reign,  with  games  and  other  ceremo- 
nies, in  a  most  solenui  manner,  and 
with  a  profusion  of  expense.  It  is 
very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testanoent;  and  is  sometimes  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  CsBsarea.  This 
place  was  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  Here  Peter  converted 
Cornelius  and  his  kinsmen,  the  first* 
fruits  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.) ;  here 
lived  Phihp  the  Evangelist  (Acts  xxi. 
8.) ;  and  here  Saint  Paul  so  admurably 
defended  himself  against  the  Jews  and 
their  orator  Tertullus.  (Acts  xxiv.) 
Caesarea  now  retains  nothing  of  its 
former  splendour :  at  present  the  whole 
of  the  surrounding  country,  on  the 
land  side,  is  a  sandy  desert :  the  waves 
wadi  the  ruin8j>f  the  moles,  the  tow- 
ers, and  the  port,  which  antientJy  were 
both  its  ornament  and  its  defepce,  to- 
wards the  sea.  Not  a  creature  (ex- 
cept jackals  and  beasts  of  prey)  re- 
sides within  many  miles  of  this  silent 
desolation :  and  its  ruins,  which  are 
very  consideraUe,  have  long  been  re- 
sorted to  as  a  quarry  whenever  build- 
ing materials  were  required  at  Acre.  ^ 

Cjesarea  PhijlIppi  (formerly  called 
Faneas)  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Paneas,  near  the  snrings  of 
Jordan.  It  was  first  called  Lais  or 
Lechem  (Judg.  xviii.  7.),  and  after  it 
was  subdued  by  the  Danites  (v.  39.),  it 
received  the  appellation  of  Dan.  Cie- 
sarea was  a  day's  journey  from  Sidon ; 
a  day  and  a  half  from  Damascus. 
Philip  the  Tetrarch  built  it,  or,  at  least, 
embellished  and  enlarged  it,and  named 
it  Ccesarea,  in  honour  of  Tiberius ;  af- 
terwards, in  compliment  to  Nero,  it 
was  called  Neronias.  The  woman  who 
was  troubled  with  an  issue  of  blood. 


and  healed  by  our  Saviour  (Matt.  ix. 
20.  Luke  viii.  43.)  is  said  to  have  been 
of  Ceesarea  Philippi. 
Calvary.  See  p.  19.  supra, 
C  ANA,  a  small  town  of  Galilee,  situ- 
ated on  a  gentle  eminence  to  the  west 
of  Capernaum.  This  circumstance 
distinctly  proves  how  accurately  the 
writings  of  the  evangelists  correspond 
with  the  geography  and  present  ap- 
pearance of  the  country.  The  ruler 
of  Capernaum,  whose  child  was  dan- 
gerously ill,  besought  Jesus  to  come 
doum  and  heal  his  son.  (John  iv.  47— 
51.)  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  village  (for  such  it  now  is)  on  the 
road  from  Nazareth,  tliere  is  a  well 
of  delicious  water  close  to  the  road, 
whence  all  the  water  is  taken  for  the 
supply  of  the  inhabitants.  At  this  well, 
which  is  supplied  by  springs  from  the. 
mountains  about  two  miles  distant,  it 
is  usual  for  pilgrims  to  halt,  as  being 
the  source  of  the  water,  which  our  Sa- 
viour, by  his  first  public  miracle,  con- 
verted mto  wine.  (John  ii.  11.)  In 
consequence  of  this  miracle,  both  the 
Christian  and  Turkish  inhabitants  of 
Cana  cherish  the  singular  notion  that, 
by  drinking  copiously  of  the  water  of 
this  spring,  intoxication  is  produced. 
This  place  is  called  Cana  of  Galilee, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Cana  or  Kanah 
(Josh.  xix.  28.)  which  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  and  was  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sidon.  Here  are  shown 
the  ruins  of  a  church,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  empress 
Helena,  over  the  spot  where  the  mar- 
riage feast  was  held.  ^ 
Canaan,  Land  of.  See  pp.  2. 6.  sufra, 
Capernaum,  a  town  of  Galilee,  situ- 
ated on  the  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaretli,  on  the  borders  of  the  tract 
occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Zebtdon  and 
NephUiaUm.  This  place  is  celebrated 
for  the  many  mtgfiy  toorka  and  dis- 
courses performed  by  our  Saviour, 
which  brought  a  heavy  wo  upon  the  in- 
habitants for  their  infidelity.  (Matt  xi. 
23.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  or  city 
our  Lord  dehvered  his  admirable  ser- 
mon ;  and  near  it  also  was  the  custoua- 
house,  at  which  Matthew  the  publican 
was  sitting  when  Jesus  called  him  to 
the  apostleship.  (Matt.  ix.  1. 9.)  Here 
the  Jews  had  a  synagogue  (Mark  i.  23. 
Luke  iv.  33.),  as  the  Christians  afler- 


1  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  44^—448.  Mr.  Buckiaffham  has  a  lonff  and  int^r- 
esting  deacription  of  the  antient  history,  and  present  iUte  of  Cvn^sa.  See  hia  Travils» 
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8  I>r.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  185-188. 
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wards  hftdscbnrefa.  Mr.  Buckingham 
found  Tftrious  renainB  of  some  antient 
settlement  in  its  vicinit  j,  and  describes 
the  appearance  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth  from  Capemanm  as  singular^ 
'  ly  grand  and  innn'essive.  This  place 
is  now  called  TM-hkewn  or  Tal-hkemmf 
•8  it  is  differently  pronounced.  ^ 

Cappaoocia,  a  kingdom  of  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Armeniay  on 
the  west  by  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia, 
on  the  north  by.  the  Euxine  Sea,  and 
on  the  south  by  that  of  part  of  Mount 
Taurus  which  looKs  towards  Cilicia. 
It  Was  famed  for  mules  and  horses,  of 
which  it  gave  yearly  to  the  Persians, 
horses  4500,  mules  2000.  The  Cappa- 
docians  are  said  to  have  been  a  nation 
«o  servile,  that  when  the  Romans  of- 
fered them  their  freedom  to  live  by 
their  own  laws,  they  said  they  could 
not  endiure  liberty.  This  country  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  9.  and  also  by  the 
apostle  Peter,  who  addresses  his  first 
f^istle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  who 
were  dispersed  through  Pontus,  Gala- 
da,  CappadociOy  Bithynia,  and  Asia 
Minor. 

Cakcremish,  a  town  on  the  Eu- 
phrates belonging  to  the  Assyrians. 
Necho  kin^  of  Egypt  took  it,  and  left 
a  garrison  m  it ;  which  was  taken  and 
cut  in  pieces,  in  the  fourth  vear  of  Je- 
hoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar king  of  Babylon.  (2  Chron. 
XXXV.  20.  2  Kings  xxiii.  29.)  Isaiah 
speaks  of  Carchemish,  and  seems  to 
say,  that  Tiglath-pileser  conquered  it ; 
perhaps  irom  the  Egyptians.  Profane 
authors  say  nothing  or  this  town,  or  of 
these  wars :  it  is  probable  that  Car- 
chemish is  the  same  as  Cercusium,  or 
Circesium,  or  Circeium,  situated  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  conjunctioB  of 
ik»  Chaboras,  or  Chebar,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

Cabmel,  Mount.  See  p.  45. 9wnu 

Ceorou,  or  Kedron,  Brook.  See  p. 
36.  supra. 

Cbai.d;ca,  a  country  of  Asia,  lying 
near  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  the  capital  of  wliich  was 
Babtlon,  whence  it  was  also  denomi- 
nated Babylonia.  In  antient  times  it 
was  known  by  the  names  Shinar,  Shi- 
naar,  &c.--For  a  sketch  of  the  pro- 
fane history  of  the  Chaldiean  or  Baby- 
hmian  empire,  iUustrative  of  the  pro- 
imetic  writings,  see  pp.  520,  521.  of 
this  geographical  index. 


CitnviiSBXTB,  Sea  o£    86»  p^ST. 


Chios  (Acts  x.  15b)  is  an  islaiMl  of 
the  iEgean  Sea,  betvpeen  Lesbos  and 
Samos,  celebnaed  in  antieBf  and  in 
modem  times,  fiir  its  wiaa,  figs,  mar- 
ble, and  white  earth. 

CniTTiM.— ne  laJuf^CAdfan^Md 
libeufet^CUiliaH  denote,  in  geaeral, 
the  nantima  eouncries  and  islMris 
of  the  Medilerraaean,  Greece,  Itidy, 
Crete,  Cvprus,  Conica,  Ibc  Tlmi, 
Balaam  foretold,  that  '^riiipB  sboold 
come  from  the  eoaat  of  Chittkn,  and 
should  afflict  Asshnr  (the  AsByriaasI, 
and  afflict  Eber  (the  Hebrews,  or 
Jews);  representing  the  Gtecian  aad 
Roman  invasions.**  And  Daniei  fiae* 
told  that  "^tke  akifn  of  ChUiim  wkmtU 
come  againti tte  kkigoftke maM  (An- 
tiochus  Epiphanee,  long  of  Syria); 
and  thai  he  ihamld  Iher^mn  he  mmtd, 
and  rttum**  from  the  aoath,  orJBgypc, 
which  be  bad  hiTaded,  whan  cam- 
manded  to  desist,  by  the  Roam  am- 
bassadors. (Dan.xi39.  Lirr,  xIr.lO 
—12.)  Perseua,  king  of  .  ' 
called  ''king  of  Cbittm."  (1 
viii.5.) 

Chokaziv,  a  small  town  i 
the  western  coast  of  the  Sea  ofGali- 
lee,  at  no  great  dimance  froai  Cafier- 
naum.  It  waa  one  of  those  piaees 
where  very  many  of  oar  Sawem'a 
miracles  were  perftnasd,  wboae  iii- 
habitants  he  upbraided  &r  tbak  iai* 
deiity.  (Matt.  xi.  21.  Lidn  x.  23.) 

C11.1CIA,  a  country  of  Asin  lunai^ 
between  PamphyUa  on  the  wcat,  and 
Pieria  on  the  east,  the  Meant  Taoras 
on  the  north,  and  the  Ciiician  Sea  on 
the  south,  celebrated  en  the  ecceant 
of  Cicero,  pro-conaul  there,  but  mofe 
on  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  fainh  at 
Tarsus,  a  city  of  Ciboia.  (Acta  xxL  la) 

Clauoa,  an  island  near  Crate,  ato- 
ated  naar  the  aoathem  and  western 
sea.  It  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  16.; 
as  also  is 

Cnidus  (xxvB.  7.)  which  won  n  city 
and  promontory  of  Paria,  memati^ia 
for  the  worship  of  Venus» 

CoELo-SniA.   SeeSTniA,9»tn/im 

CoLossjB  (or  Colamai)  was  a  cirf 
of  Phrygia  Paeatiana  in  Asia  Minor, 
situated  near  the  conflux  of  tbe  I^fW 
and  the  Meander.    It  waa  ibnawir  a 


large  and  populous  place,  bat  in  the 
time  of  Samt  Paul  had  loet  mueb  of 
its  antient  greatness,  and  stood  ncad^ 


1  Buckinffh&m'B  Trav«Ic  bd.  469. 470. 
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qiiidifltant  from  Laodioe»a«id  Hiera- 
u  Us.  According  to  Eusebius,  all  these 
i  ties  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
'1  the  tenth  year  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
bout  a  year  ailer  the  writing  of  Saint 
'aul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. 

Coos,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  or 
carian  Sea,  near  Myndos  and  Cnidus, 
irhich  had  a  city  o£  the  same  name, 
rom  which  Hippocrates  the  celebrat- 
d  physician,  and  Apelles  the  famous 
»ainter,  were  called  Coi.  Here  was  a 
arge  tenmleof  iGsculapius,  and  ano- 
ber  of  Juno.  It  abounded  in  ridi 
eines,  and  here  were  made  thofie  Coee 
estes,  which  were  transparent,  and 
.re  so  often  mentioned  by  the  classic 
K>ets.    It  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxi.  1. 

Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia 
*roper,  and  the  ornament  of  Greece, 
v^as  situated  on  an  isthmus  between 
he  i£gean  and  Ionian  seas.  From 
he  convenience  of  its  situation  for 
:ommeree,  it  abounded  in  riches,  and 
vas  furnished  with  all  the  accommo- 
lations,  elegances,  and  superfluities  of 
ife.  In  the  Achnan  war,  it  was  de- 
(troyed  by  the  Romans  under  the  con- 
;ul  Memmius,  about  146  years  before 
he  Christian  era,  and  waa  rebuilt 
ibout  one  hundred  years  afterwards 
>y  Julias  Giesar,  who  planted  a  Ro- 
nan  colony  here,  and  made  this  city 
he  residence  of  the  proconsul  of 
Vchaia.  Favoured  by  its  situation  be^ 
ween  two  seas,  the  new  city  soon  re- 
gained its  antient  splendour:  com- 
nerce  produced  an  mflux  of  riches, 
uid  the  luxuiy  and  voluptuousness 
vhich  foUowed  inconsequence,  cor- 
upted  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
¥ho  became  infamous  to  a  proverb. 
[n  the  vicinity  of  this  city  were  cele- 
>rated  the  Is^miaa  games,  to  which 
^aint  Paul  alludes  in  different  parts  of 
lis  Episdes.  Corinth  also  possessed 
lumerous  schools,  in  which  philoso- 
)hy  and  rhetoric  were  taught  by  able 
iiasters,and  strangers  resorted  thither 
from  all  quarters  to  be  instructed  in 
:be  scienees.  The  number  of  sqihists 
in  partkular  was  very  great.  The 
knowledge  of  these  circomvtanoea  af- 
fords a  key  to  St.  Paid*s  exhortations 
igainst  fbmication,  lasciviousness,  and 
irovetousness  (I  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.),  and 
also  his  defence  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine against  the  sophists^  to  whom  the 
fathers  attribute  all  the  strifes  and  con- 
tentions that  mrang  up  in  this  church* 

CusB,  or  Ethiopia,  usually  rendered 


very  extenmVe  significatioR.  It  com« 
prebends  all  the  southern  and  eastern 
borders  of  P^gypt.  In  some  parts  of 
the  -inrophecics  of  Ezekiel,  it  plainly 
denotes  African  Ethiopia,  or  Nubia 
and  Abysninia ;  and  in  many  other  pas- 
sages. (Isa.  xviii.  1.  xx.  3.  Ezek.  xxx. 
5.,  &c.)  But  in  others  it  must  signify 
Asiatic  Ethiopia,  or  Arabia,  as  in  tlie 
description  of  the  garden  of  Eden. 
(Gen.  ii.  13.)  The  wife  of  Moses  was 
contemptuously  styled  a  ^*Cushite,*' 
or  Ethiopian  of  Arabia.  ( Num.  xii.  1 . ) 
And  where  ''Persia,  Etliiopia,  and 
Libya,  are  recited  in  order,  the  second 
must  denote  Arabia.  (Ezek.  xxxviiit 
5.)  Herodotus,  in  his  curious  cata- 
logue of  the  various  nations  compos- 
ing the  army  of  Xerxes,  distinguishes 
the  long-haired  Eastern  or  Asiatic 
Ethiopians  from  the  woolly-headed 
Western  or  Airican.  Both  being  de- 
scendants of  Cush,  a  roving  and  en- 
terprising race,  who  gradually  extend- 
ed their  settlements  from  Chiisistan, 
'*  the  land  of  Gush,'*  or  Susiana,  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  through 
Arabia,  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and  thence 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  occupied 
its  eastern  coast,  and  gradually  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  Abyssinia. 
(Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
vol.  i.  p.  379.) 

Ctprcs,  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  situated  between  Cilieia 
and  Syria,  and  antiently  celebrated  for 
the  profligacy  of  its  inhabitants,  whose 
principal  deity  was  the  impure  goddess 
Venus.  Here  Paul  and  Barnabas  land- 
ed, A.  D.  44,  and  successfully  preached 
the  Gospel.  (Acts  xiii.  4.  et  sej.  xx.  39.) 

Ctrene,  the  principal  citv  of  the 
protince  of  Lybia  in  Anrica,  which  was 
thence  sometimes  denominated  Cyre- 
naica,  and  which  by  the  evangelist 
Luke  is  paraphrasticaily  called  Lyhia 
abmd  Cyrene.  (ActsiL  10.)  Simon, 
whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  bear  our 
Saviour's  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  33.  Luke 
xxiii.  26.),  was  a  native  of  this  place. 
At  Cyrene  resided  many  Jews,  who 
itadaaynagogue  at  Jerusalem.  Among 
the  ChriBtians  who  were  scattered 
abroad,  in  oonsequenee  of  the  persecu" 
eion  f&a<  oroM  oftotil  Stephen,  Luke  enu- 
merates those  of  Cyrene.  (A  cts  xi.  20.) 

DALMARirrHA. — See  Maodala. 

Dahascds,  a  most  antient  city, 
wheve  Eliezer  the  servant  of  Abraham 
dwelt:  builtr  according  to  Josephiia   , 
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of  Aram,  mentioned  in  Qen.  x.  33.,  and 

situated  in  the  vaUey  between  Libanua 

and  Antilibanus,  watered  by  the  rivers 

Abana  and  Pharpbar.  (1  Kings  v.  12.) 

It  was  made  tributary  to  David  (2  Sam. 

viii.  6.) ;  afterwards  it  was  the  capital 

city  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  (Isa.  vii.  8.] 

It  is  celebrated  for  its  antiquity,  and 

for  being  still  one  of  the  richest  and 

most  magnificent  cities  of  the  Levant, 

but  most  of  all  for  being  tlie  place  of 

the  miraculous  conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

Dan,  Canton  of  the  tribe  of.  See  p. 

12.  supra. 

Dead  Sea.    See  pp.  38—40.  9upra» 

Decafolis.    See  p.  16.  ntpra, 

DEaBE,  a  city  ol  Lycaouia,  near 

Isauria.  It  was  the  country  of  Timothy, 

and  is  mentioned  m  Acts  xiv.  6. 

Ecbatana,  the  Achmetha  of  Ezra 
(vi.  2.),  was  tiie  principal  city  of  Me- 
dia, and  remarkable  for  the  coolness 
of  its  temperature  ;  on  which  account 
it  was  chosen  to  be  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  Cyrus  and  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Pera»ia.  It  was  built  and  for- 
tified by  Deioces,  king  of  tlie  Medes. 

Edomites,  Country  of.  See  p.  8. 
supra ;  ajid  Idumaea,  p.  17.  supra. 

Egypt,  a  country  of  Africa,  the 
length  of  which  was  very  dispropor* 
tiotiatc  to  its  breadth  :  its  extent  from 
the  moutlis  of  tlie  Nile  to  Syene,  the 
border  of  Nubia,  under  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  was  about  500  miles ;  but  it 
was  little  wider  than  the  valley  through 
which  tlie  Nile  ran  in  Upper  Egypt, 
until  it  reached  the  Lower  Egypt,  at 
some  distance  above  the  head  or  ver- 
tex of  the  Delta,  where  tiie  valley  ex- 
panded itself.    The  Upper  Egypt  or 


Thebaid  Mem*  lo  be  called  P«d«9a 
in  Scripture,  as  distinguislied  from  t]w 
Lower  properly  called  C^;)kilor9  or 
Egypt.  (Compare  Isa.  xL  11.  with 
Ezek.  xxix.  14 ;  and  Jer.  xtiv.  1.  with 
Ezek.  XXX.  14—16.  Deut.  ii.  23^ ;  Jcr. 
xlvii.  4.)  This  country  seems  to  have 
attained  an  earlier  and  a  higher  de- 
gree of  civilisation  and  refinement  tfaaa 
any  other  in  the  world.  Even  ia 
Abraham's  days  we  find  it  the  aeat  of 
a  royal  government,  and  a  pnncely 
court,  abounding  with  provisioii^ 
while  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
even  the  fertde  regions  cf  Palestine, 
were  exposed  to  frequent  liumne& 
(Gen.  xii.  10.)  In  his  grandson  Jacob's 
time^  there  was  a  settted  cajravan  tnde 
carried  on  through  Palestine  firm 
Arabia  and  the  East,  for  spicexy,  balm, 
and  myrrh,  and  probablv  also  for 
slaves.  (Gen.  xxxviL  25.)  Its  superior 
fertility,  indeed,  was  occasioned  by  tha 
annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the  ris- 
ing of  which  has  furnished  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (xl  vi.  7, 8.)  with  a  ^e  imige,^ 
and  by  the  irrigation  of  their  Isjids 
(Deut.  xi.  10.) ;  and  wherev^  this  ia 
still  practised,  the  land  now  literaDy 
brings  forth  by  handfula,  aa  it  did  in 
the  time  of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  (Gen. 
xli.  67.)^  And  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  since  the  conamencement  of  its 
antiquity,  Egypt  has  been  ceiebraied 
for  those  stupendous  monnments  ol* 
antient  art, — the  pyramids^  several  of 
which  have  been  successfully  etfnloTed 
by  the  enterprising  traveller,  m.  Bel- 
zoni.  The  countless  multitude  of  date 
trees,  which  form  even  forests  about 
some  of  the  villages,  furnish  a  great 
source  of  subsistence  to  the  pec^le. 


1  At  Molubis,  on  the  btnks  of  the  Nile,  Mr.  Jowett  observed  a  cattle  fair. 
knitalues  were  Bwimming,  from  the  opposite  side,  across  the  water.  Their  onwiddj 
body  sinks  deep  into  the  water,  so  that  only  a  part  of  the  neck  is  level  with  the  sur&ce ; 
while  thoir  uphfled  head  just  raises  the  snorting  nostrils  above  the  water.  Ofleo,  a 
little  Arab  boy  takes  his  passaj^e  across  the  Nile  upon  the  back  of  this  animsl ;  setting 
his  feet  on  the  shoolders,  holding  fast  by  the  horns,  and  thus  keeping  lus  balance.  As 
the  buffaloes  rose  out  of  the  water  on  the  bank,  I  was  struck  with  thnr  lanre  bony  size, 
compared  with  the  little  that  had  appeared  of  them  while  in  the  water.  Tneir  emeif^ 
ine  brought  to  mind  the  passage,  Gen.  xli.  1, 2.— Behold  he  stood  by  tks  rimer. -  ml 
heholdf  there  came  vp  out  of  the  river,  seven  well  fuvemred  Umo  mtd  fsi  jLegked  ;  «atf 
<A«y  Ud.  in  a  meadow.  It  was  the  verv  scene,  and  the  very  coantiy."  (Jowett *•  Gfam- 
tian  Researches,  p.  166.^  Mr.  J.  quaking  of  the  boat  in  which  he  CBoaaad  the  ritsr 
Nile,  says  that  it  *'  was  ballasted  with  earth  taken  from  the  river-banks-^very  stiff  sai 
rich  soil,  without  stones.  With  this  same  mud  the  sides  of  the  boat  were  plastered,  at 
thofle  parts  in  the  fore-half  of  the  vessel  where  moveable  planks  were  placed,  in  ofdar 
to  raise  the  gunnel  higher :  the  mud  filled  up  the  crerices,  and  prevented  the  waler 
from  gushing  in,  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  This  mud  was  ao  rich  and  diiny,aal 
wh^  dry  so  firm  and  impervioos,  that,  together  with  the  strong  reed  that  grows  oe  the 
banks,  it  U  easy  to  conceive  how  the  mother  of  Moses  eonstmeted  a  Uttla  ark,  wtudi 
would  float }  she  then  phu^  it  among  the  flags,  ia  order  that  the  stretm  might  aot 
carry  it  down.  Exod.  iu.  3."  (Ibid.  dTTg?.)  »  Ibid.  D.  167. 
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To  cut  these  down  (as  it  is  said  the 
French  were  proceeding  to  do,  and 
"would  have  done,  but  that  the  people 
surrendered  at  the  prospect  of  this 
utter  ruin)  would  be  to  cut  off  the  sup- 
port of  the  present,  and  the  hopes  of 
a  fiiture  generation.  Nothing  could 
be  more  terrible  than  this  denunciation 
against  Egjrpt  —  They  shall  march  toith 
an  armVy  and  come  against  her  toith 
axes  as  hewers  qf  wood :  they  shall  €ut 
down  her  forest,  saith  the  Lord,  though 
it  eannot  be  searched ;  because  they  are 
more  than  the  grasshoppers,  ana  are 
innumerable."  (Jer.  xlvi.  22,  23. )i 

The  Egyptians  boasted  of  being  the 
most  antient  people  in  the  world ;  the 
inventors  of  arts  and  sciences :  they 
42ommunicated  to  the  Greeks  the 
names  of  the  gods,  and  their  theology : 
they  exceeded  in  superstition  and  idol- 
atry, worshipping  stars,  men^nimals, 
and  even  plants.  Moses  infomts  us, 
that  the  Hebrews  sacrificed  beasts, 
whose  slaughter  was  considered  by 
the  Egyptians  as  an  abomination 
(Ezod.  viii.  26.),  likewise  that  they 
would  not  eat  with  the  Hebrews,  be- 
cause they  abhorred  all  shepherds. 

Concerning  the  motives  of  this  aver- 
sion,  opinions  are  divided.  Some  be- 
lieve it  to  be  founded  on  the  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  the  shepherd  kings  from 
Arabia,  who  reigned  here  a  long  time, 
according  to  Manetho.  Others  think 
that  the  Egyptians,  after  their  kin^ 
Besostris,  being  accustomed  to  a  soft 
and  idle  life,  detested  shepherds,  whose 
profession  was  more  active  and  la- 
Lorious.  Others  that  the  Egyptians 
were  so  averse  to  shepherds,  because 
of  their  killing  and  eating  sheep,  kids, 
and  goats,  wluch  were  objects  of  their 
worship. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  em- 
pire is  indisputable,  though  its  origin 
is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
The  common  name  of  the  E^'ptian 
kings  was  Pharaoh,  which  signified 
sovereign  power,  though  each  had 
another  name  |>eculiar  to  himself. 
History  has  preserved  the  names  of 
several  kings  of  Egypt,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  their  dynasties :  but  the  incli- 
nation of  these  historians  to  magnify 
the  great  antiquity  of  their  nation  has 
injured  their  credibility.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Egyptian  dynasties  were  Aot 
all  successive,  but  many  of  them  were 
collateral :  and  the  greatest  part  of 
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the  kings,  who  are  placed  one  after 
the  other,  were  contemporary,  one 
reigning  in  one  part  of  Egypt,  another 
in  another. 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Egyptian 

Empire,  as  connected  tcith  that  of  the 

Israelites. 

No  intercourse  subsisted  between 
the  Israelites  and  Egyptians,  from  the 
departure  of  the  former  out  of  Egypt, 
until  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who  liav- 
ing  married  a  daughter  of  Piiaraob  (1 
Kings  iii.  1.  vii.  8.),  and  established  a 
considerable  trade  between  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  the  two  kingdoms  became 
intimately  connected.  By  way  of  dow- 
ry to  his  daughter,  the  king  of  Egypt 
gave  Solomon  several  cities  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  Philistines.  (1 
Kings  ix.  16.)  Afterwards,  howeter, 
this  intimacy  declined,  as  Pharaoh  af- 
forded shelter,  even  during  the  liie  of 
Solomon,  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Ne- 
bat  (1  Kings  xi.  26. 40.),  and  to  Hadad 
the  son  of  the  king  of  Edom  or  Idu- 
maeo.  (lb.  18, 19.)  The  connection  was 
totally  broken  off  in  the  reign  of  Re- 
hoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  So- 
lomon: Shishak  kin?  of  Egypt  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  despoiled 
tlie  temple  of  its  treasures,  (xi  v.  25, 2(). ) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  sovereigns  of 
those  countries,  finding  themselves  too 
weak  to  resist  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian monarchs  who  pressed  tlieiH 
closely,  had  frequent  recourse  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt  for  succour.  But  these 
applications  were  always  fatal  to 
them.  The  vain  confidence  of  the 
peopleof  God  in  tlicse  heathen  princes 
is  a  frequent  subject  of  reproof  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets.  (Iso.  xxx.  2. 
XXX vi.  6.  Ezek.  xxix.  6,  7.  Hosca« 
passim,  particularly  chapters  vii.  viii. 
and  ix.)  Hezekiali  derived  no  advan- 
tage from  his  alliance  with  the  king 
of  Egypt  (Jer.  xliv.  30.  2  Kings  xviii. 
21.) ;  neither  was  Hoshea  king  of  Is- 
rael benefited  by  his  alliance  with  So, 
king  of  the  same  country.  (Hosea  vii. 
11.  viii.  13.  ix.  3.  xii.  9.  Jer.  ti.  18.  2 
Kings  xvii.  4.)  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
was  slain  in  the  vain  attempt  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  Pharaoh-Necho  through 
his  territories,  when  marching  against 
tlie  Assyrians.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29.) 
Pharaoh  pushed  on  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  took  Carchemish,  which 
place  he  garrisoned ;  and  on  his  return 
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through  Judiea  he  deposed  Jeho^aa, 
whom  the  people  had  raised  to  the 
throne,  and  placed  Eliakim  or  Jehoia- 
kim  in  his  stead,  on  whom  he  iin{M>sed 
a  tribute. 

The  governor  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
who  held  those  provinces  in  liehaJf  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  having  put  them 
under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of 
£gypt,  NaboDolassar  king  of  Ass;pia 
sent  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  against 
him ;  who  first  retook  Carchemisn,  and 
afterwards  reduced  the  whole  of  the 
coiuitry  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Nile  to  his  father's  sceptre.  ( Jer. 
xlvi.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  x.  c.  6.) 

A.  M .  3934,  s.  c.  670.  Psammetichus 
succeeded  his  father  Pharaoh-Necho 
king  of  Egypt,  and  reigned  six  years. 
(Herodotus,  tib.  ii.  c.  1^—161.)  After 
his  death  Apries  (the  Pharaoh-Hophra 
of  the  Scripturesj  ascended  the  throne. 
He  made  an  aUtance  with  Zedekiah 
king  of  Judah,  and  with  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  against  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  latter  marched  against  them,  and 
besieged  Jerusalem.  The  kinff  of 
Egypt  came  to  the  assistance  of  SSsde* 
kiah,  but  was  repulsed  and  obliged  to 
retire  into  his  own  country,  whither 
he  was  pursued  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  after  taking  the  cities  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Tyre,  conquered  and  ravaged 
Egypt,  whence  he  carried  away  great 
numbers  of  cwtives,  agreeably  to  the 
predictions  of Jeremiah(xliiL  xliv.  xlvi.) 
and  Ezekiel  (xxix. — xxxL)  Apries 
was  put  to  death,  and  Amasis,  his 
enemy  and  rival  for  the  Egyptian 
sceptre,  was  elevated  to  the  throne, 
A.  M.  3435,  B.  c.  569. 

Egypt  continued  subject  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  his  successors  until 
the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  This 
power  rebelled  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign.  Canibyses,  his  son  and 
successor,  conducted  an  immense 
army  into  EgyfiL  That  country  was 
figain  subdued,  and  suffered  every 
excess  which  tlie  cruel  victor  could 
possiblv  inflict  upon  it,  a.  n.  3479,  b.  c. 
525.  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  tiic  Egyptians  once  more 
thook  off  the  Persian  yoke,  but  were 
reduced  to  a  more  oppressive  bondage 
tiian  before  by  his  son  and  successor 
Xerxes.  In  those  two  invasions  the 
predictions  of  Isaiah  (xxix.),  Jeremiah 
(xlUi.  H— 13.),  and  Ezek.  (xiu.  IB.\ 
were  most  signally  fulfilled. 

A.  M.  3544,  B.  c.  460.  Puring  the 
kreiirn  of  Artnvn*i«.<.o  i  ^ : !r  ^u^ 


Egyptians  onee  more  took  vp ; 
aiwl  with  the  assistance  of  the  Grecka 
their  allies,  protracted  the  war  lor  as 
years.  Again  reduced  to  tbe  ¥tniam 
yoke,  they  continued  d^endent  tm  iIm 
Persian  monarchs,  though  govened 
by  their  kings,  un^  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxea  sumamed  Oehos,  who,  in 
order  to  punish  them  fiur  a  fourth  re* 
volt,  totally  destroyed  the  kingdom  af 
Egypt,  and  made  it  a  ppoviiice  o€  Ae 
Persian  empire,  a.  m.  9654,  b.  c  3Sk. 

Ekron,  a  city  and  govemmefit  of 
the  Philistines,  aUotted  to  Judah  fay 
Joshua  (xv.  45.) ;  but  afterwards  given 
to  Dan.  (Josh.  xix.  43.)  It  was  near 
the  Mediterranean,  between  Ashdsd 
and  Jamnia.  Ekron  was  a  powcrM 
city ;  and  it  does  noc  appear  that  Che 
Jews  ever  peaceably  poaaeaaed  H'  the 
Ekronites  were  the  &8t,  who  prapoa- 
ed  to  send  back  the  ark,  to  be  deiivar« 
ed  from  those  eahumties  which  it 
brought  on  then:  country.  (1  Sam.  v. 
10.)  Beelzebub  was  adored  at  Ekno. 
(3  Kings  i.  2.) 

Elah,  Valley  of.  See  p.  4a  at^ra. 

Emmaus,  a  small  visage  of  Judca, 
distant  sixty  furlongs  from  JerusaleiB. 
It  is  memorable  for  tbe  vray  interest- 
ing conversation  between  Jesus  Christ 
and  two  ofhis  disciplesin  thee  venim  of 
theday  of  his  resurrection.  (LukexjD  v.) 

EifeAODA,  Mountains o£  Seep.  46L 
supra. 

Ephe  su  s  was  the  metropolis  of  Pro- 
consular Asia.  It  was  situated  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  river  Cayeter,  on  tho 
shore  of  the  iE^ean  Sea,  in  that  part 
antientlv  called  Ionia  (but  now  Nato- 
Ha,)  and  was  particularly  celebrated 
for  the  temple  of  Diana,  a  most  mag> 
nificent  and  stately  edifice,  which  hni 
been  erected  at  the  common  expenaa 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Proper,  and 
was  reputed  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  woiid.  In  the  time  of  Saint 
Paul,  this  city  abounded  with  orators 
and  philosophers ;  and  its  inhabitants^ 
in  their  Gentile  state,  were  celebrated 
for  their  idolatry  and  skill  in  magir, 
aa  well  as  for  their  luxury  and  ted- 
vionsness.  Ephesus  is  now  under  tbe 
dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  la  in  a 
state  of  ahnoet  total  ruin,  being  re- 
duced to  fifteen  poor  cottages  (eredrd 
not  exactly  on  its  original  site);  and  in 
once-fiourishing  ehurch,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  our  preface  cadia 
Epistle  to  &e  Epbesians,  is  nowdhni- 
nished  to  ikr€9  illiterate  Greofei   (Baa. 
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Nicol&itans  mentioned  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesian  church  derived  their 
name.  They  are  supposed  to  have  held 
the  opinion,  subsequently  adopted  by 
the  Gnostics,  who  denied  the  humanity 
•f  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  reality  of  his 
suflSsrings  in  the  flesh;  and  in^heir 
practices,  which  are  noticed  in  Rev. 
li.  6,  with  detestation,  they  are  said  to 
have  been  singularly  profligate  and 
impure.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  alluded  to  in  2  Pet.  ii.  and  Jude 
7 — ID.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
Ephesus  was  the  metropolis  of  Asia. 

Ephraim,  a  considerable  city  of  Ju- 
diea,  eight  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
and  near  a  desert  of  the  same  name ; 
to  which  Jesus  Christ  retired  after  he 
had  vaised  Lazarua  from  the  dead. 
(John  xi.  54.) 

Ephraim,  Canton  of  the  tribe  of. 
See  p.  1^  supra, 

Ephraim,  Mountains  of.  See  p.  47. 
supra. 

jBphsai  M,  Forest  of.  Sec  p.  69.  supra, 

Esoraelon,  Plain  of.  See  p.  51. 
supra. 

Gab,  Canton  of  the  tribe  of.  See  p. 
11.  supra, 

G  AD  ARA  was,  according  to  Josephus 
(Bell.  Jud.  lib.  4.  c.  24.),  the  metropolis 
of  Feraea,  or  the  region  beyond  Jordan ; 
it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  district 
of  Decapolis,  and  consequently  under 
heathen  jurisdiction,  on  which  ac- 
cttunt  perhaps  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Jews,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey,  in 
favour  of  Demetrius  Gadarensis,  his 
manumitted  servant,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus. The  inhabitants  of  this  city 
being  rich,  sent  legates  to  Vespasian 
when  he  advanced  against  Judsea,  and 
gave  up  this  strong  citv  to  him ;  both 
the  ci^  and  villages  belonging  to  it 
lay  within  the  region  of  the  Gergesenes, 
whence  Christ  going  into  the  country 
of  the  Gadarenes,  (Mark  v.  1.)  is  said 
to  go  into  the  region  of  the  Gergesenes. 
(Matt  viii.  28.)  The  remains  of  the 
warm  baths  for  which  this  place  was 
antientlv  celebrated,  and  also  of  tfaie 
tombs  (among  which  the  Gadarene 
demoniac  abode)  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Gadara  is  now  called  Oomkais.1 

Galatia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Phrygia,  on 
the  east  by  the  river  Halys,  on  the 
north  by  Paphlagonia,  and  on  the 
south  by  liycaonia.    Its  chief  cities 


were  Ancyra,  Tavium,  and  Pessinun- 
turn;  whence  Grotius  says  that  St. 
Paul,  writing  to  the  churches  of  Gala- 
tia,  writ  to  these.  They  worshipped 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  especially 
they  of  Pessinuntum,  and  so,  as  St. 
Paul  says  (Gal.  iv.  8.),  "  they  knew  not 
God."  Callimachus,  in  his  hymns, 
and  Hilary  who  was  himself  a  Gaul, 
represent  them^  as  "a  very  foolish 
people  f*  whence  St.  Paul  says,  (iii.  J.) 
O  FOOLISH  Galatians,  who  hath  be- 
witched you  ?  This  church  was  so 
dangerously  perverted,  and  almost 
overturned  by  the  Judaisers  there, 
that  the  apostle,  in  his  Epistle  to 
them,  doth  not  call  them  saints. 

The  Galatians  were  the  descendants 
of  those  Gauls  who,  finding  their  own 
country  too  small  to  support  its  redun- 
dant population,  emigrated  from  it  af- 
ter the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
B.  c.  278.  On  leaving  Gaul,  they  pro- 
ceeded eastward  along  the  Danube  to 
its  junction  with  the  Saave ;  when,  di- 
viding themselves  into  three  bodies, 
imder  the  conduct  of  different  leaders, 
one  entered  Pannonia,  another  pene- 
trated into  Thrace,  and  a  third  into 
niyricum  and  Macedonia.  The  party 
which  marched  into  Thrace  passed 
over  the  Bosphorus  into  Asia  Minor, 
and,  hiring  themselves  to  Nicomedea 
king  of  Bithynia,  assisted  him  to  sub- 
due his  brother  Zipetes,  Mrith  whom 
he  was  then  at  war ;  and,  in  reward 
for  that  service,  they  received  from 
him  a  large  province,  situate  between 
Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  where  they 
established  themselves,  b.  c.  277. 
Their  descendants  becoming  blended 
with  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  this  region  was  afterwards 
called  Glillo-Gnecia,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants Gallo-Greeks.  During  the  reign 
of  Augustus  (a.  tr.  c.  529.  b.  c.  26.) 
Galatia  was  reduced  into  a  Roman 
province,  and  was  thenceforth  go- 
verned by  the  Roman- laws,  under 
the  administration  of.a  pro-prwtor. 

Galilsb,  Upper  and  LofWer,  0ee 
pp.  14, 15.  stma. 

Galilei,  Sea  of.  See  p.  37.  supra, 

Gatr,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  one 
of  their  ^ve  principalities  (1  Sam,  vi. 
17.)  famous  for  having  given  birth  to 
Goliath.  David  conquered  it  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  over  all  Israe^ 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  4.):  it  continued  subject 
to  his  successors  till  the  declension 
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of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  (2  Sam.  viH. 
1.)  Refaoboam  rebuilt,  or  fortiiied  it. 
(2  Chron.  zi.  8.)  Uzziali  reconquered 
it ;  as  did  Hezekiah.  Josephus  makes 
it  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  but  Joshuft 
takes  no  notice  of  it.  Calmet  thinks, 
that  Mithcoii,  mentioned  by  Moses 
(Numb,  xzxiii.  2U.),  is  the  5letheg,  2 
Sam.  viii.  1.  In  our  authorised  ver- 
sion it  is  rendered,  David  took  Metheg- 
Ammab,  that  is,  Metheg  the  MaUuTy 
which,  in  Chronicles  (xviii.  I.),  is  ex- 
plained by — ^He  took  Gath  and  her 
daughters;  Gath  being  the  mother, 
and  Metheg  the  daughter.  But  it  may 
be,  that  the  district  of  Gath  and  its 
dependencies  was  called,  in  David's 
time,  Metheg- Ammah ;  but  this  being 
unusual,  or  becoming  obsolete,  the 
author  of  the  Cluronicles  explains  it  to 
be  Gath  and  its  villages.  According 
to  this  idea,  Gath  of  the  Philistines, 
the  birth-place  of  giants  (2  Sam.  xx. 
30.  22.),  must  lie  far  in  Arabia  Petrsea, 
towards  Egypt,  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Chronicles, 
who  says,  that  the  sons  of  Ephraim 
being  in  Egypt,  attacked  the  city  of 
Gath,  and  were  there  slain.  (1  Chron. 
vii.  21.) 

Jerome  says,  there  was  a  large  town 
called  Gath,  in  the  way  from  Eleuthe- 
ropoliB  to  Gaza ;  and  Eusebius  speaks 
ofaaother  Gath,  five  miles  from  Elea- 
tfaeropolis,  toward  Lydda  (consequent- 
ly different  from  that  wliich  Jerome 
speaks  of) ;  also  another  Gath,  or  Gat- 
tha,  between  Jamnia  and  Antipatris. 
Jerome  likewise,  apeaking  of  Gath- 
Opher,  the  place  of  the  prophet  Jo- 
nah's birth,  says  it  was  called  Gath- 
Opher,  or  Gath,  in  the  district  of 
Opher,  to  distinguish  it  from  others 
of  the  same  name. 

Gath  was  the  roost  southern  city  of 
the  Philistines,  as  Ekron  was  the  most 
northern ;  so  that  Ekron  and  Gath  are 
placed  as  the  boundaries  of  their  land. 
(1  Sara.  vii.  1.  4.  xvii.  52.)  Gath  lav 
near  Mareshah  (2  Chron.  xL  8.  Miciw 
i.  14.  Ueb.),  which  nearly  agrees  with 
Jerome,  who  places  Gatb  on  the  road 
from  Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza.  Gath 
was  a  place  of  strength,  in  the  time  of 
the  prophets  Amos  and  Micah,  inde- 
pendent of  the  kings  of  Judah  (Amos 
vi.  2.  Micah  i.  10.  14.) ;  but  was  taken 
by  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  white  Amos 
was  living ;  and  afterwards  by  Heze- 
kiah, in  Micah's  time.  Gethaim  (2 
Sani.  iv^  3.  Neh.  xi.  nSA'iE  Gath.  Da- 

via  had  A  A.nmnikM<»  A^  ri:««,!«. j. 


Gaulo5iti9,  District  of.  See  p.  16. 
tupra, 

Gaza,  a  very  celebrated  city  of  the 
Jews,  distant  about  60  miles  south- 
west from  Jerusalem :  it  wbb  one  of 
the  five  cities  of  the  PfaiiistiDeS)  whldi 
fell  by  lot  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  47.)  and  which  offered  their  goldea 
emerods  to  the  God  of  Israel  lor  a 
trespass  offnrin^.  (1  Sam.  vL  17.)  lis 
gates  were  earned  away  by  Sampson 
(Judg.  XVI.  3.),  and  hither  lie  was  con- 
ducted when  taken  by  the  Phiiisttnco 
(v.  91.),  great  nmnbers  of  whom  pe- 
rished when  he  pulled  down  the  house 
of  their  god  Dagon.  (v.  3a)  Ths  ca* 
tient  town  was  laid  waste  by  Alexan- 
der, and  so  made  detolate  agreeably  to 
the  prediction  of  Zephaniah  (iL  14.), 
confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Strabo. 
After  this  event,  a  new  and  anaBer 
town  of  the  same  name  being  bintic 
nearer  to  the  sea,  the  Ibrmer,  or  oU 
Gaza«  fell  to  decay;  this  last  is  the 
place  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  viiL 
26.)  as  Gaza  lA&icft  is  catted  dexrL 

Gemn  ESARBTH,  a  rcgiou  50  finkns^ 
in  length,  and  20  in  breadth ;  a  very 
pleasant  and  fruitful  place,  aboundinff 
in  the  gardens  of  great  men,  whence  it 
had  its  name  fromGen  and  Sar,as  being 
the  garden  of  princes ;  it  lay  at  the  boc* 
tom  of  the  Lake  of  CSeDnesaretb,  and 
gave  that  name  to  it.  (Luke  v.  L) 

GsNNESAaxTH,  Sea  oi  See  p.  37. 
9upra^ 

Geroesa,  a  town  near  Gadaim,  so 
called,  either  from  the  Gergesites^  the 

SDSterity  ,of  Canaan  (for  neither  dad 
ebulun  nor  Napthali  drive  out  aD  tfao 
Canaanites,  Judg.  L  90.  33.)  or  fitna 
Gergishta,  signifying  clay,  the  soil  be- 
in^  clay :  it  gave  name  to  a  region  so 
called,  which  comprehended  in  it  Ga« 
dara,  Hippo,  and  Alagdaia.  See  Ga- 
OARA,  p.  529. 

Gethsemake,  a  garden  beyond  Ke- 
dron,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet,  so 
called  from  tlie  wine-presses  in  it :  it  is 
memorable  in  the  evangelical  histoiy,* 
being  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  agony. 

GiBEOx,  the  capital  city  of  tl^  GV 
beouites,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
oaths  of  Joshua,  and  of  the  elders  of 
Israel,  on  an  artful  representatioB 
which  they  made  of  their  beloDgiBgto 
a  very  remote  country.  (Josh,  ix.)  Jo- 
shua and  the  elders  had  not  theiiRcan* 
tion  to  consult  God  on  this  amir,  and 
inconsiderately  made  a  league  witk 
these  people:  they  soon  discovered 
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their  promise  of  giving  them  their  lives, 
they  condemned  them  to  carry  wood 
and  water  to  the  tabernacle,  and  otlier 
servile  work,  as  a  mark  of  their  pusil- 
ianunity  and  duplicity,  as  slaves  and 
captives ;  in  which  state  of  servitude 
they  remained,  till  the  entire  disper- 
sion of  tlie  Jewish  nation,  a.  m.  2553 ; 
A.  n.  1451.  Three  days  after  the  Gi- 
beonites  had  surrendered  to  the  He- 
brews, the  kings  of  the  Canaanites  be- 
ing informed  of  it,  came  and  besieged 
the  city  of  Gibeon.  (Josh.  x.  3.,  &c.) 
The  Gibeonites  came  to  Joshua,  and 
desired  speedy  help.  Joshua  attacked 
the  five  kings  early  in  the  morning, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them 
to  Bethoron. 

The  Gibeonites  were  descended  from 
the  Hivites,  the  old  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  and  possessed  four  cities ;  Ce- 
phirah,  Beerotb,  Kiijath-jearim,  and 
Gibeon,  the  capital,  aflerwards  given 
to  Benjamin,  excepting  Kinath-jea- 
rim,  which  fell  to  Judah.  Tlie  Gibe- 
onites continued  subject  to  those  bur- 
thens which  Joshua  had  imposed  on 
them,  and  were  very  faithful  to  the  Is- 
raelites. Nevertheless  Saul,  through 
what  mistaken  zeal  we  cannot  tell, 
destroyed  a  very  great  number  of  them 
[2  Sam.  xxi.  1, 2, 3,  &.c.) ;  but  God,  as  a 
punishment  of  his  cruelty,  in  the  reign 
of  David,  sent  a  great  famine,  which 
lasted  three  years  (a.  m.  2983 ;  ante  a. 
D.  1017] ;  and  the  prophets  told  David 
hat  this  calamity  would  continue  so 
ong  as  that  cruelty  remained  unre- 
r'enged,  which  Saul  had  exercised 
if^ainst  the  Gibeonites.  David  asked 
lie  Gibeonites,  what  satisfaction  they 
le sired?  They  answered  ** seven  of 
SaiLTs  sons  ive  mil  put  to  deaih,  to 
r  venge  the  Hood  of  ourorethrenJ'^  The 
Gibeonites  hung  them  up  before  the 
L.ord.  This  happened  in  the  beginning 
)f  spring,  when,  in  Palestine,  they  be- 
r'ln  barley-harvest  From  this  time 
here  is  no  mention  of  the  Gibeonites, 
Ls  composing  a  sort  of  separate  people. 
3ut  it  is  prooable  that  they  were  in- 
-luded  among  the  Nethinim,  or  given, 
vho  w^ere  pubUc  slaves,  appointed  for 
he  service  of  the  temple.  (1  Chron.  ix. 
^)  Aflerwards,  those  of  the  Canaan- 
res,  who  were  subdued,  and  had  their 
ives  spared,  were  added  to  the  Gibe- 
iiites.  We  see  (Ezra  viii.  20.  iL  58. 1 
Cings  ix.  20, 21.)  that  David,  Solomon, 
nd  the  princes  of  Judah  gave  many 
f  them  to  the  Lord;  these  Nethinim 
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and  the  Levites,  many  ofthem  return- 
ed with  Ezra,  Zerubbabel,  and  Nehe- 
miah,  and  continued  as  before,  in  the 
service  of  the  temple,  under  the  priests 
and  Levites.  Gibeon  was  seated  on  au 
eminence,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  name. 
It  was  forty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem 
(according  to  Josephus)  north.  It  is 
called  Gabaa  (2  Sam.  v.  25.  compared 
with  1  Chron.  xiv.  16.)  There  is  men- 
tion of  the  fountain  and  pool  of  Gibe- 
on. (2  Sum.  ii.  13.) 

We  neither  know  when,  nor  by 
whom,  nor  upon  what  occasion,  the 
tabernacle  and  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices 
made  by  Moses,  in  the  wilderness, 
were  removed  to  Gibeon ;  but  this  we 
certainly  know,  that,  toward  the  end 
of  David's  reign,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Solonoon's,  they  were  there.  (1 
Chron.  xxi.  29, 30. )  David,  seeing  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  at  Araunah's  thresh- 
ing-floor, was  so  terrified,  that  he  had 
not  time,  or  strength  to  go  so  far  as  Gi- 
beon, there  to  offer  sacrifice,  but  Solo- 
mon being  seated  on  the  throne,  went 
to  sacrifice  at  Gibeon,  because  tliiswas 
the  most  considerable  of  all  the  high 
places,  where  sacrifices  were  then 
tolerated,  the  temple  being  not  yet 
built.  (1  Kings  iii.  4.) 

GiLBOA,  Mountains  of.  See  p.  46. 
supra. 

GiLEAD,  Mountains  of.  See  p.  47. 
supra. 

GfiROAsaiTEs.  See  p.  6.  supra, 

Go6  and  Maooo,  the  accurate  chro- 
nologer,  Dr.  Hales,  think,  are  the  ge- 
neral name  of  the  northern  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  or  the  districts  north 
of  Caucasus,  or  Mount  Taurus,  colo- 
nised by  Gog,  or  Magog,  another  of  the 
sons  of  Japheth  (Cren.  x.  2.),  called,  by 
the  Arabian  geographers,  Jajuie  and 
Majuje.  (Rennel.Herod. p.  112.)  Gog 
rather  denotes  the  people,  Magog  the 
land.  Thus,  Balaam  foretold  that 
Christ  would  be  *<  a  king  higher  than 
Agag,"  or  rather  "  Gog ;"  according  to 
the  corrector  reading  of  the  Samaritan 
Hebrew  text,  and  of  the  Septuagint 
version  of  Numb.  xxiv.  7. :  and  Eze- 
kiel,.  foretelling  a  future  invasion  of 
the  land  of  Israel  by  these  northern 
nations,  Meshech,  Tubal,  and  Togar- 
mah,  styles  "  Gog  their  chief  prince,'* 
and  describes  their  host  precisely  as 
Scythian  or  Tartarian  j  "  coming  out 
of  the  north,  all  ofthem  riding  on  hor- 
ses ;"  "  bows  and  arrows"  their  wea- 
pons ;  ^  covering  the  land  like  a  cloud, 
onil  «>nniinfr  likA  ft  Atnrm.''  in  th«  **  lat- 
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tcr  days."  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  1—17.)  He 
also  describes  their  immense  slaugh- 
ter, in  the  valley  of  the  passengers  on 
the  east  of  the  sea,  thence  called  the 
valley  of  Hamon  Gog,  ^  the  multitude 
of  Gog."  (Ezek.  xxxix.  1—22.)  This 
prophecy  seems  also  to  be  revived  in 
the  Apocalypse,  where  tlie  hosts  of 
Gog  and  Magog  are  representeil  as 
coming  to  invade  "  the  beloved  city," 
and  perishing  with  immense  slaughter 
likewise  in  Armageddon,  "the  Mount 
Of  Mageddo,"  or  Megiddo.  (Rev.  xvi, 
14—16.  XX.  7— 10.)i 

Golgotha*  See  p.  19.  svpra, 

GosHErv  (Land  of)  was  the  most  fer> 
tile  pasture  ground  in  the  whole  of 
Lower  Egypt :  thence  called  Goshen, 
li-om  Gush,  in  Arabic,  signifying  "  a 
heart,"  or  whatsoever  is  choice  or  pre- 
cious. There  was  also  a  Goshen  iu  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  so  call- 
ed for  the  same  reason.  (Josh.  x.  41.) 
Hence  Joseph  reconmiended  it  to  liis 
family  as  "the  best  of  the  land"  (Gen. 
xlvii.  11.),  and  "the  fat  of  the  land." 
(Gen.  xlv.  18.)  The  land  of  Goshen 
lay  along  the  most  easterly  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  on  the  east  side  of  it ;  for 
it  is  evident,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
exode,  the  Israelites  did  not  cross  the 
Nile.  In  antient  times,  it  was  consi- 
derably more  extensive,  both  in  length 
and  breadth,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  failure  of  the  eastern  branch- 
es of  the  Nile  ;  the  main  body  of  the 
river  verging  more  and  more  to  the 
west  continually,  and  deepening  the 
channels  on  that  side.^ 

Great  Sea.    See  p.  40.  supra. 

Greece,  in  the  Scriptures,  oflen 
comprehends  all  the  countries  inhabit- 
ed by  the  descendants  of  Javan,  as 
well  in  Greece  as  in  Ionia,  and  Asia 
Minor.  Since  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  name  of  Greeks  is  taken 
in  a  more  uncertain  and  enlarged 
sense,  because  the  Greeks  being  mas- 
ters of  Egypt  and  Syria,  of  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  EupJirates,  &>c,  the 
Jews  cailed  all  those  Gentiles  Greeks. 
In  the  Maccabees,  the  Gospel,  and 
Paul's  writings,  a  Greek  commonly 
signifies— a  Gentile.  In  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, Greece  and  Greeks  are  named 
Javan.  Isaiah  says  (Ixvi.  19.)  that  the 
Loi'd  shall  send  his  ambassadors  to  Ja- 
van,  who  dwells  in  the  isles  afar  off, 
Ezekicl  teUs  us  (xxvii.  13.  19.)  that 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech  came  to 
the^aireatTyre.  Daniel  (xi.  2.) speak- 


ing  of  Darius,  says,  ^  that  he  AwSL  ffir 
np  all  against  the  realm  of  JaTan.^ 
Alexander  the  Great  is  described  hj 
the  name  of  king  of  Javan.  {Uul.  tux. 
21.  X.  20.) 

Haretb,  Forest  of.  See  p.  59.  i 

Hebroit,  a  ctty  of  Judcee,  j 
ed  on  an  eminence,!  wenty  miles  scmtlH 
ward  of  Jerusalem,  and  twenty  mDes 
north  from  Beersheba.  Abraham,  Sa- 
rah,  and  Isaac  were  buried  near  He- 
bron, in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  (Ges. 
xxiii.  7,  8,  9. )  Near  this  place  was  the 
oak  or  turpentine-tree,  under  iriiicii 
Abraham  received  three  angels.  (Gen. 
xviii.  1^  Hebron  was  allotted  to  Jo- 
dab.  The  Lord  assigned  it  to  Caleb 
for  inheritance.  (Josh.  xiv.  13.)  Jooiiiia 
first  took  Hebron,  and  killed  its  kjatr^ 
(Josh.  X.  3.  23.  37.),  but  afterwaras 
Caleb  again  conquered  it,  assisted  by 
the  troops  of  his  tribe,  and  the  raiour 
of  Othmel.  It  was  appointed  Ibr  a 
dwellingof  the  priests,  and  a  city  of 
refuge.  David,  after  the  death  of  Ssoi^ 
settled  the  seat  of  his  kingdom  here. 
At  Hebron,  Absalom  began  bis  rebel- 
lion. During  the  captivity  of  Babyko, 
the  Edomites  having  invaded  the  sooth 
of  Judah,  took  Hebron ;  wherefwre  in 
Josephus  it  is  sometimes  made  a  port 
of  Edora.  Here  Zaciiariah  and  Eliza- 
beth resided,  and  John  the  Baptist  ivsa 
bom. 

Heemon,  Mount.  See  p.  44.  n^ro.  - 

HiERAFOLis,  a  city  of  Fhrygta,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Colosse  and  Laodaee«. 
(Col.  iv.  13.) 

Hi N K  OM ,  Valley  of.  See  p.  49.  nipra. 

HiTTiTEs.  See  p.  6.  sujnru 

Holt  Lano.  See  p.  2.  supra. 

H  o  RE  B,  a  mountain  In  Arabia  Petneeu 
so  near  Mount  Sinai  that  Horeb  and 
Sinai  seem  to  be  two  hills  of  the  i 
mountain.  Sinai  lies  east,  Horeb  ^ 
so  that  when  the  sun  rises,  the  latter 
is  covered  with  the  shadow  of  SisaL 
There  are  springs  and  firuit-treea  on 
Horeb,  but  only  rain-water  on  SinaL 
At  Horeb  God  appeared  to  Mo«es  ia 
the  burning  bush.  (Exod.  iii.  1,  2, 3.) 
At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  Moa^ 
struck  the  rock,  and  drew  water  firoia 
it.  (Exod.  xvii.6.)  Elijah  retired  here 
to  avoid  the  persecution  of  JezelieL 
(1  Kings  xix.  6.)  It  is  said  frequentlv 
that  God  gave  the  law  at  Horeb,  thoofifc 
other  places  expressly  name  Sinai; 
because  Horeb  and  Sinai  in  some  son 
form  but  one  mountain. 
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I  COM  CM,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  the 
i  lief  of  the  fourteen  belonging  to  that 
•  trorchy.    Here  was  a  synagogue  of 

1  e ws  and  proselytes,  to  whom  Paul  and 
Barnabas  preaching,  and  coufinning 
iio'ir  doctrine  by  miracles,  made  many 
^ro'^elj'tes  (Acts  xiv.  1, 2, 8. );  and  wliere 
he  unbelieving  JcwsandGentilesniade 
in  assault  upon  them,  te  use  ihem  dc- 
pitefully,  audio  atone  thenu  (vcr.  5.) 

Idumjba.  S^lyp.  17.  supra, 
IliiTricum,  a  province  lying  to  the 
lorth  and  north-west  of  Macedonia, 
ilong  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
[vulph,  or  Gulph  of  Venice.  It  was 
livided  into  two  parts,  Liburnia  to  the 
lorth  (now  called  Croatia^,  which  is 
lot  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ; 
ind  Dalmatia  to  the  south,  which  region 
^till  retaiQs  the  same  name.  Hither, 
'^t.  Paul  informs  Timothy,  Titus  went 

2  Tim.  iv.  10.):  and  in  Rom.  xv.  19.  he 
«ays  that  he  preached  the  Grospel  from 
Jerusalem  round  about  unto  lUyricum, 

Israel,  Land  of.  See  p.  2.  supnu 

Kingdom  of.  See  p.  13.  supra, 

Mountains  of.    See  p.  47. 

mpra. 
issACHAR,  Canton  of  the  tribe  of. 

*pe  p.  12.  supra, 
Iturjsa.    Se^  p.  16.  supra, 

Jabbok,.  Brook.  See  p.  86.  supra, 
Jabesh,  a  city  in  the  half-tnbe  of 
^fanasseh  beyond  Jordan,  generally 
ailed  Jabesh-Gilead,  because  it  lay  in 
iilead,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  so 
lamed.  According  to  Eusebius  it  was 
;ix  miles  from  Pella  towards  Gerasa ; 
onsequently  it  must  have  been  east  of 
lie  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Jabesh-Gilead 
vas  sacked  by  the  IsraeUtes,  because 
tH  inhabitants  refused  to  join  in  the 
var  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Judg.  xxi.  8.)  Nahash,  kuig  of  the 
Vmmonites,  laying  siege  to  Jabesh, 
> reposed  hard  conditions  to  the  inha- 


birants,  from  which  Saul  delivered 
tJieni,  A.  M.  2iM)l),  b.  c.  1004.  They  ever 
after  t^howed  great  gratitude  to  Saul 
and  his  fuiiiily ;  they  carried  oft'  his  and 
his  son's  bodies,  which  the  Philistines 
had  hung  upon  the  walls  of  Betlishan, 
and  buried  them  honourably  in  a  wood 
near  their  city.   (1  Sam.  xxxi.  11 — 13.) 

Jacob's  Well.    See  p.  41.  supra. 

Jericho,  a  celebrated  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  of  which  frequent 
mention  is  made  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  was  the  first  city  taken  from  the  Ca- 
naanites  by  Joshua,  who  rased  it  to  the 
ground,  and  denounced  a  severe  curse 
on  the  person  who  should  rebuild  it. 
(Josh.  VI.  20. 26.  Heb.  xi.  30.)  This  curse 
was  literally  fulfilled,  in  the  days  of 
^Ahab,  upon  Kiel  tlie  Bcthelite,  by 
whom  the  city  was  rebuilt.  (1  Kings 
xvi.  34.)  After  this  event  it  was  emio- 
bled  by  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
which  were  established  tliere  (2  Kings 
ii.  5.):  and  near  it  was  a  large  but  un- 
wholesome spring,  the  waters  of  which 
rendered  the  soil  unfruitful,  until  they 
were  cured  by  the  prophet  Elisha  (2 
Kings  ii.  21.) ;  and  from  that  time  they 
have  become  exceedingly  wholesome 
and  fertilising.  In  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  Jericho  yielded  only  to  Jerit- 
salem  for  its  size  and  tlie  magnificence 
of  its  buildings :  it  is  situated  in  a  bot- 
tom^ in  that  vast  plain  which  was  nam* 
ed  the  great  plain  (which  marks  tha 
propriety  of  the  expression  going  dawn 
from  Jerusalem  (Luke  x.  30.) ;  and  is  150 
furlongs,  about  nineteen  miles,  distant 
from  the  capital  of  Judical  Jericho  was 
one  of  the  cities  appropriated  for  the 
residence  of  tlie  priests  and  Levites, 
12,000  of  whom  dwelt  there ;  and  as 
the  way  thither  from  Jerusalem  was 
rocky  and  desert,  it  was,  as  it  still  is, 
greatly  infested  with  thieves.^  A  coun- 
try more  favourable  for  the  attacks  of 
banditti,  and  caves  better  adapted  for 


1  "  The  whole  of  this  road,"  sajrs  Mr.  Buckingham,  "  from  Jerusalem  to  tho  Jordan 
9  held  to  be  the  most  dui^erous  about  Palestine,  and,  indeed,  in  this  portion  of  it,  thd 
.cry  aspect  of  the  soenery  is  sufficient,  on  the  one  hand,  to  tempt  to  robbery  and  murder, 
ind,  on  the  other,  to  occasion  a  dread  of  it  in  those  who  pass  that  way.  It  was  partly 
o  prevent  any  accident  happening  to  us  in  this  early  stage  of  our  journey,  and  partly,  per- 
lape,  to  cahn  oar  fears  on  that  score,  that  a  messenger  had  been  dospatched  by  our  gmdes 
o  an  encampment  of  their  tqjbe  near,  desiring  them  to  send  an  escort  to  meet  us  at  this 
)lace.  We  were  mot  here  accordingly,  by  a  band  of  about  twenty  persons  on  foot,  all 
iruicd  with  matchlocks,  and  presenting  the  most  ferocious  and  robber-liko  appearance 
hat  could  be  imagined.  The  effect  of  Uiis  was  heightened  by  the  shouts  which  they  sent 
brth  from  hill  to  hill,  and  which  were  re-echoed  through  all  the  valleys,  while  the  bold 
)rojecting  craffs  of  rock,  the  dark  shadows  in  which  every  thing  lay  baried  below,  the 
owering  height  of  the  chffii  above,  and  the  forbidding  desolation  wbidi  every  where 
e  igncd  around,  presented  a  picture  that  was  quite  in  harmony  throughout  aH  its  parts.  It 


node  us  feel  moet 


forcibly,  the  propriety  of  its  being  chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  deligbt- 
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concealmeat,  than  those  presented  on 
this  road,  can  scarcely  be  imagincdJ 
This  circumstance  marks  the  admira- 
ble propriety  with  which  oiur  Lord 
made  it  the  scene  of  his  beautifiil  para- 
ble of  the  ^ooif<Seimiiniton.  (Luke  X.  90 
— 1}7.)  Jericho  is,  at  present,  a  wretch* 
ed  mud-built  Tillage. 

Jerusalem,  City  oil  See  pp.  17-— 
35.  tupra. 

Jezreel,  Plain  of.  See  p.  51.  supnu 

JoppA,  a  sea-port  of  Palestine,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  called  also  Japha,  and 
now  universally  Jaffa,  owes  all  the  cir* 
cumstancesof  its  celebrity,  as  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  Judsea,  to  its  situation 
with  regard  to  Jerusalem.  ''  As  a  sta- 
tion for  vessels,  its  harbour  is  one  of 
tlie  worst  in  the  Mediterranean :  ships 
generally  anchor  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  rocks  of 
the  place.  In  antient  times  it  was  the 
•nly  place  resorted  to  as  a  sea-port  in 
all  Judtea.  Hither  Solomon  ordered 
the  materials  for  the  temple  to  be 
brought  from  Mount  Libanus,  previous 
to  their  conveyance  by  land  to  Jerusa- 
lem."9  It  is  a  place  of  very  great  anti- 
quity ;  and  it  appears  from  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (ix.  z.  xi.)  that  the  Gospel 
was  received  here  soon  after  Christ's 
ascension.  Here  aJ»o  St.  Peter  restor- 
ed Dorcus  to  life  (Acts  ix.  40.),  and 
fironi  this  place  it  was  that  the  prophet 
Jonah,  many  centuries  before,  had  em- 
barked fur  Nineveh.  (Jonah  i.  3.) 

Jordan,  River.  See  p.  34 — 3(}.iujira. 

,  Region  round  about.    See 

p.  52.  supra, 

JuDAH,  Land  of.  See  p.  2.  supra. 

,  Canton  of  the  tribe  of.    See 

p.  \%  supra. 

,  Desert  of.    See  p.  53.  supra. 

',  Kingdom  of.  See  p.  13.  supra. 


— ,  Mountains  o£  See  p.  47. 
JuD JEA,  Country  oil  See  p.  15u 

Kattah,  Brook  of.  See  p.  36.  ^ 

KedROIV,     KlDROK,     or      CE»M9f 

Brook  of.  See  p.  36.  svq^ra. 
KisHon,  Brook  o£  See  p.  36. 4 


LAonicEA,  a  city  of  Asm  Bfjoor, 
which  lay  ab«ut  42  miles  to  the  sooth 
of  Ephesus;  in  the  nnmitiTe  times  of 
Christian]^,  aa  apfliu^  from  8«ini 
Paufs  EpiiBtles  to  the  CokMsiaiia^  in 
which  the  Laodiceans  are  freqoeodj 
mentioned,  this  place  pooacooed  a 
flourishing  ehurch.  But  the  doom  of 
Laodicea  seems  to  have  been  more  se- 
vere and  terrible  than  that  of  the  otiier 
six  apocalyptic  churches.  At  Eaidbi* 
sar,  close  to  the  ruins  of  Laodicea,  pre- 
viously to  the  tremendous  earthqiuke 
in  August  1822,  whieh  desobted  tba 
greater  part  of  Sjrria,  there  resided 
about  fifty  poor  inhabitants,  tes  osdy 
of  whom  were  Christians,  who  Kred 
together  in  a  small  mill,  and  neitber 
of  whom  could  read !  The  stately  edi- 
fices  of  antient  Laodicea  are  now  pim- 
pled with  wolves  and  jackals.  Tba 
prayers  of  the  mosque  were  the  only 
prayers  heard  near  the  mins  of  tba 
city,  on  which  the  prophetic  denuncia- 
tion seems  to  have  been  fuUy  executed, 
in  its  utter  rejection  as  a  church. 

Leba^toiv,  Mount.  See  pp.  4SL  45. 
supra. 

Libya,  among  the  Greeks,  wasoaed 
as  another  name  for  Afrka,  as  it  ini- 

CDrts  a  part  of  it.  It  was  divided  into 
ybia  Interior  and  Exterior :  but  the 
Lybia  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (Acta  iL 
10.)  is  that  by  Ptolemy  caDed  IJibya 
Cyrenaioa :  and  by  Pliny,  Peatapolita- 
na  Regie,  from  its  five  chief  cities,  wiz. 
Berenice,  Arainbe,  Ptolemais,  ApoJ- 


•ntly  of  its  local  beauty.  (See  Lake  x.  30—34.)  One  must  be  amid  these  vild  and 
gloomy  solitudes,  surrounded  by  an  armed  band,  and  feel  the  impatienee  of  the  tnvaBer 
who  rushes  on  to  eatdi  a  new  view  at  every  pass  and  turn ;  one  mast  be  ahmwd  at  the 
verv  tramp  of  the  horses*  hoofs  rebounding  tarough  the  eaveraed  rocks,  and  at  the  sa- 
vage shouts  of  the  fbotmen,  scarcely  less  k>ud  than  the  echoing  thunder  prodaced  by 
the  discharge  of  their  pieces  in  the  valleys ;  oae  most  witness  all  this  upon  the  spot,  be* 
fore  the  full  force  and  beauty  of  the  admirable  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  eanbe  per- 
ceived.  Here,  pillage,  wounds,  and  death  would  be  aeoompanied  with  doable  terror,  ttem 
the  frightful  aspect  of  every  thing  around.  Here,  the  umeeling  set  of  psauing  by  a  ftl* 
low-creatore  in  distress,  as  the  Priest  and  Lerite  are  said  to  have  done,  sirifces  ob»  widi 
horror,  as  an  act  almost  more  than  inhuman.  And  here,  tq^  the  oompesaion  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  is  doubly  virtuous,  from  the  purity  of  the  motive  wbioh  must  have  led  to  it,  ia 
a  spot  where  no  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  to  draw  forth  the  perlbrmanoe  of  any  daty,  aad 
from  the  bravery  which  was  necessary  to  admit  of  a  man's  exposing  himself  by  saeh 
delay,  to  the  risk  of  a  sunikr  fate  to  that  from  which  he  was  endeavouring  lo  lunan 
JUS  fellow-creature."— Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestme,  pp.  898, 293. 
.  if  ^«  ^  good  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  road  to  Jericho,  and  of  the  btndilli  wIm 

!i^»  iS^'^'o®"  ^'  Henniker's  Notes  during  a  visit  to  Egypt,  Nubia,  dU.  p.  9M.   (Lsa- 
■**Pi  *e5a,  ovo.) 

3Dr.CUrka'8Tia««l«.«»]  s« 
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Ionia,  and  Cyrene.  It  is  noted,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  for  its  chariots  and 
hones  used  in  fight.  (2Chronxvi.8.) 
But  it  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Jews,  who  living  in  such 
vast  nombera  in  Alexandria,  that  50,000 
of  them  were  slain  at  one  time,  may 
well  be  thought  to  have  had  some 
colonies  and  proselytes  in  this  neigh- 
bouring country. 

Ltcaonia  (Acts  xir.  6.),  a  province 
in  tbe  Asia  Minor,  accounted  the  south- 
em  partof  Cappadocia,  having  Isauria 
on  the  west,  Armenia  Minor  on  the 
east,  and  Gilicia  on  the  south.  Its  chief 
cities  are  aH  mentioned  in  this  chap- 
ter, viz.  Iconium,  Lvstra,  and  Derbe. 
T%^  $pak€  ( ver.  10.)  in  tke  Lyctumian 
tongue^  which  is  generally  understood 
to  nave  been  a  corrupt  Greek,  inter- 
mingled with  many  Syriac  words. 

Ltbda,  which  m  later  times  was 
called  Diospolis,  and  is  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Lyddo,  was  a  lar^e  village, 
and,  according  to  Josephus,  Tittle  infe- 
rior to  a  city  for  its  size.  This  place  is 
celebrated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
for  the  miraculous  cure  of  Eneas  bv 
the  apostle  Peter  (Acts  ix.  SSL  34.J :  it 
was  situated  at  no  great  distance  from 
Joppa  fix.  d8.X  on  the  way  from  the 
latter  place  to  Jerusalem. 

Ltstra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  chiefly 
celelnrated  for  the  miraculous  cure 
there  wrought  upon  the  lame  man, 
which  made  the  Lycaonians  think  the 
gods  wei^e  come  down  to  them  in  the 
likeness  of  men  (Acts  xiv.  10, 11.),  and 
for  the  circumcision  of  Timothy, 
(chap.  xvL  1.) 

Macedonia,  a  vast  province  pf 
Greece,  formerly  called  .Almathia; 
and  from  the  kmgs  of  Macedon,  Ma- 
cedonia. It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  mountains  of  Hemus,  on  the 
south  by  Epirus  and  Acbaia,  on  the 
east  by  the  iEgean,  on  the  west  by  the 
Ionian  andAdnatic  Seas;  celebrated  in 
all  histories  for  being  the  third  king- 
don^  that,  under  Alexander  the  Great, 
obtained  the  empire  of  the  world,  and 
hadunderitlSOnations.  Tothiscoui^ 
try,  whose  metropolis  was  then  Thes- 
aaloidea,  St.  Paul  was  caUed  by  a  vision 
(Acta  xvL  9.) ;  and  the  churches  plant- 
ed by  him  in  it,  are  celebrated  for  their 
great  charity,  and  ready  contribution 
to  the  distressed  Jews  in  Jud»a  (3 
Cor.  viiL  iz.),  when  they  themselves 
lay  under  the  extremest  poverty. 
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beyond.  Jordan,  on  the  bank  of  Gedara. 
It  reached  to  the  bridge  above  Jordan, 
which  joined  it  to  the  other  side  of  Ga- 
lilee, and  contained  within  its  precincts 
Dalmanutha;  hence,  while  Matthew 
says  (zv.  19.)  Christ  came  into  the  coasts 
ofMagdcdOy  St.  Mark  says  more  ]>ar- 
ticularly,  (viii.  10.)  that  he  came  inU 
the  parts  of  DtdmantUka. 

Maooo,  See  Goe,  p.  531.  supra. 

Mam  RE,  Vale  of.  See  p.  49.  supra. 

Manas SBH,  Canton  of  the  tribe  of. 
See  pp.  11, 12. 

Media  (Acts  ii.  9.|  was  a  vast  region 
of  Asia,  having  on  tiie  north  the  Hyr- 
canian  Sea,  on  the  west  Armenia  and 
Assyria,  on  the  south  Persia, on  the  east 
Hyrcania  and  Parthia.  It  had  its  name 
from  Madai  the  son  of  Japhet,  men- 
tioned Gen.  X.  J2.  In  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  the  Jews  were  carried  cap- 
tive into  Assyria,  and  placed  in  the 
citie§of  the  Medes.  (2  Kings  xvii.  6. 
and  xviii.  11.)  Hence  wo  find  manv  of 
them  and  their  proselytes  at  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  apos- 
tles. The  Medes  or  Medians  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Assyrian  monarchs  until  the 
reign  of  Sardanapalus.  Arbaces  con- 
spired against  him,  compelled  him  to 
bum  himself  in  Nineveh,  and  restored 
the  Medes  to  liberty,  a.  m.  3257,  b.  c. 
747.  He  is  considered  as  the  founder 
of  the  Median  monarchy,  to  which 
Justin  assigns  a  duration  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  but  Herodotus 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

gustin.  Hist.  lib.  t.  c.  6.  ed.  Bipont. 
erod.Ub.i.c.95^107.ed.Oxon.l809.) 
The  last-mentioned  historian  has  re- 
corded the  names  of  only  four  Median 
sovereigns,  viz.  Dejoces,  Phraortes, 
C^axares^  and  Astyages.  Diodorus 
Siculus  (lib.  ii.  c.  32.  edit.  Bipont.)  enu- 
merates ten  kings;  Eusebius  and  Syn- 
cellus,  eight.  Herodotus,  however,  ac- 
knowledges that  the  Medes  had  enjoy- 
ed their  liberty  for  some  time  before 
they  elected  I>ejoce8  to  be  their  king, 
A.  m1  3294,  B.  c.  710.  He  caused  the 
city  of  Ecbatana  to  be  built,  and  is 
said  to  have  reigned  fifty-three  years. 
Phraortes  his  successor  subjugated  the 
Persians  to  the  Median  empire,  and 
reigned  twenty-two  years,  a.  m.  3347 
—3369,  B.  c.  657-^^35.  Phraorteawas 
succeeded  bv  Cyaxares,  who  took 
Nineveh,  and  considerably  enlarged 
the  Median  empire,  a.  m.  3369— 3fi)9, 
B.C.  626— 595.  His  son  and  successor 
Astyages,  rei|^ned  thirty-five  yeara,  a. 
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tlculart  of  his  reign,  however,  are  re- 
corded by  profane  historiana,  except- 
ing bis  repulsing  an  invasion  of  his 
territories  made  hj  the  Babylonians 
under  Evil-Merodach,  the  son  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. OnthedeathofAstyages, 
the  crown  devolved  on  his  son  Cyax- 
ares  II.,  whom  the  Scriptures  call  Da- 
rius the  Mede,  a.  m.  3444,  b.  c.  560. 

Mediterranba9  Sea,  Plain  of  See 
p.  51.  supra. 

Me  LITE,  or  Maha,  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  on  which  Saint 
Paul  was  wrecked.  (Acts xxviii.  1 .)  ITie 
learned  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Hales,  and 
some  others  have  attempted  to  show 
that  this  island  was  in  the  Adriatic 
Gulf  (See  Adria,  p.  507.  of  this  Ap- 
pendix) :  but  the  general  opinion  of 
modem  critics  and  geographers  is  in 
favour  of  the  island  of  Malta. 

Mesopotamia,  a  famous  province, 
situated  between  the  rivers  TigriiAnd 
Euphrates.  The  Hebrews  call  it  .^tim 
JSTaAaraim^  or  Aram  of  the  rivers,  be- 
cause it  was  first  peopled  by  Aram, 
father  of  the  Syrians,  and  is  situated 
between  two  rivers.  This  country  is 
celebrated  in  Scripture  as  the  first 
dwelling  of  men  afler  the  deluge ;  and 
because  it  gave  birth  to  Phaleg,  Heber, 
Terah,  Abraham,  Nahor,  Sarah,  Re- 
bekah,  Rachel,  Leah,  and  to  the  sons 
of  Jacob.  Babylon  was  in  the  antient 
Mesopotamia,  till  by  vast  labour  and 
industry  the  two  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates were  re-united  in  one  channel. 
The  plains  of  Shinar  were  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  often  called  Mesopotamia 
Syrice,  because  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
Aramaeans,  or  Syrians ;  and  sometimes 
Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxviii.  2.),  or  the 
plains  of  Aram:  or  Sede-aram,  the 
fields  of  Aram ;  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  barren  and  uncultivated 
mountains  of  the  same  country.  Ba- 
laam, son  of  Beor,  was  of  Mesopota- 
mia. (Dent,  xxiii.  4.)  Chushanrishatha- 
im,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  subdued  the 
Hebrews.  (Judg.  iii.  8.) 

MiDiAN,  the  lonA  into  which  Moses 
fled  from  the  Egyptians.  (Acts  viL  39.) 
Here  Jethro  lived  (Exod.  xil.  11.),  and 
the  people  were  descended  from  Ma- 
dian  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2.),  whence  we  have  reason 
to  Imlieve  they  still  retained  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God.  It  was  in  Ara- 
bia PetroBo. 

MiDiANiTES.  See  p.  7.  supra. 

MiGDOL,  a  frontier  town  of  Lower 


which  and  that  sea  the  Israelites  en- 
camped. (Exod.  xiv.  1.)  It  is  then 
rendered  by  the  Septuagint  Mag^yhis ; 
and  there  also  Herodotus  repveaeius 
Nekus,  or  Pharaoh  Necho,  as  gaiuo«' 
a  great  viotory  over  tlie  Jews,  when 
Josiah  was  killed ;  mistakiiig  Magdo- 
lus  for  Megeddo.  Jeremiah  represents 
it  as  belonging  to  Egypt  P^per  (xlvL 
14.)  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tah- 
panes,  or  Daphma. 

M1X.ETUS,  a  sea-port  of  Asia  Mimv, 
and  a  city  of  Ionia,  where  Saint  Paul 
delivered  to  the  elders  of  the  church 
of  Ephesus  that  affectuij^  discoun^e 
which  is  recorded  in  Acts  xx.  17 — SSL 
In  this  city  were  bom  Thales,  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men,  Anaximanda'  his 
disciple,  Timotheus  the  celebrated 
musician,  and  Anaxinienes  the  philo- 
sopher. There  was  another  Miletus 
in  Crete,  where  St.  Paul  left  Trophi- 
mussick.  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.) 

MiTiTLEifE,  was  a  \axee  and  beauti- 
ful city  of  the  island  of  Le^K>s,  where 
Pittacus,  one  of  the  wise  mieii,  Akrosi 
the  poet,  Diophanes  the  orator,  and 
Theophanes  the  historian,  were  born. 
The  whole  island  was  also  called  by 
that  name ;  as  also  Pentapolis^  finra 
the  five  cities  in  it,  vix.  Issa,  or  Antissa, 
Pyrrha,  Eressos,  Arisba,  Mityiene.  If 
it  had  that  name  in  St.  Luke's  time, 
we  may  understand  either  the  island 
or  the  city,  when  he  says  (Acts  xx.  14.), 
fVe  eaine  to  Mityiene. 

MoABiTES,  a  peofde  descended  frooi 
Moab,  tlie  incestuous  oflipring  of  Lot 
Their  habitation  was  bevond  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Arnon.  Their  capital  city  was 
situated  on  that  river,  and  -was  called 
Ar,  or  Rabbath-Moab,  that  is,  tlie  capi- 
tal of  Moab,  or  Kirheres,  that  is,  a  city 
with  brick  wails.  This  country  was 
originally  possessed  by  a  race  of  giants 
called  Emim.  (Deut.  ii.  II,  12.)  Tae 
Moabites  conquered  them,  and  afler^ 
wards  the  Amorites  took  a  part  firom 
the  Moabites,  (Judg.  xi.  13»)  Moses 
conquered  that  part  which  belonged  w 
the  Amorites  and  gave  it  to  the  trihr 
of  Reuben.  The  Moabites  were  sMjtd 
by  Moses,  for  God  had  restricted  hia 
(Deut.  ii.  9.) :  but  there  always  was  a 
great  antipathy  between  the  Moabites 
and  Israehtes,  which  occasioned  many 
wars  between  them.  Balaam  seduced 
the  Hebrews  to  idolatry  and  nndeaa- 
ness,  by  means  of  the  daugtiten  of 
Moab  (Numb.  xxv.  1,12.);  and  Balak, 
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f^revail  on  Balaam  to  cune  IsraeL  God 
ordained  that  the  Moabites  should  not 
euter  into  the  eongregation  of  his  peo- 
ple, even  to  the  tenth  generation  (Deut. 
xxiii.  3.),  because  they  had  the  iuhu- 
inanitv  to  retlise  the  Israelites  a  pas- 
sage through  their  country,  nor  would 
supply  them  with  bread  and  water  in 
their  necessity. 

Eglon,  king  of  the  Moabites,  was 
c)nf3  of  the  tiret  that  oppressed  Israel 
a  Aer  the  death  of  Joshua.  Ehud  killed 
Eglon,  and  Israel  expeiied  the  Moab- 
ites. (Judff.  iii  13,  &c.)  a.  h.  2679,  b. 
c.  1325. .  Ilanum,  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, having  insulted  David's  anibas- 
Hadors,  David  made  war  against  him, 
and  subdued  Moab  and  Ammon;  un- 
der which  subjection  they  continued, 
till  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes. 
The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  conti- 
nued in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Is- 
rael to  the  death  of  Ahab.  Very  sliort- 
iy  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  the  Moabites 
began  to  revolt.  (2  Kings  iii.  4, 5.)  Me- 
blio,  king  of  Moab,  refused  the  tribute 
of  an  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  as 
many  rams,  which  till  then  had  been 
customarily  paid,  either  yearly,  or  at 
the  beginmng  of  every  reign,  which  of 
these  two  is  not  clearly  expressed  in 
Scripture.  The  reign  of  Ahaziah  was 
too  short  to  make  war  with  them ;  but 
Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab,  and  brother  to 
Ahaziah,  having  ascended  the  throne, 
t  houghtof  reducing  them  toobedience. 
He  invited  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah; 
who  with  the  king  of  Edom,  then  bis 
vassal,  entered  Moab,  where  they  were 
n  danger  of  perishing  with  thirst,  but 
were  miraculously  relieved.  (2  Kings 
I  ii.  16.,  &c.)  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
hvhat  were  the  curcumstances  of  the 
IMoabites  from  tliis  time ;  but  Isaiah,  at 
}ie  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Heze- 
iiali,  direatens  them  with  a  caumity, 
kvhich  was  to  hapoen  three  years  after 
lis  prediction,  and  which  probably  re- 
erred  to  the  war  that  Sbalmaaeser, 
viiig  of  Assyria,  made  vrith  the  ten 
ribes,  and  Uie  other  people  beyond 
Fordan.  Amos  (i.  13,  &c.)also  foretold 
;reat  miseries  to  them,  which,  proba- 
bly, they  suffered  under  Uzziah  and 
1  otham,kingsof  Judah ;  or  under  Sfaal*^ 
3ianeser  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  7, 8.  xxvii.  5.) : 
jr,  lastly,  tlie  war  9f  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Ive  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem: we  believe  this  prince  carried 
hem  captive  beyond  the  Euphrates,  as 
he  prophets  had  tlireatened  (Jer.  ix. 


zlix.  a  &  89.  k  16.),  and  that  Cyrus  sent 
them  home  again,  as  he  did  the  rest  of 
the  captives.  After  their  return  from 
captiyity,  they  multiplied,  and  fortified 
themselves  as  the  Jews  did,  and  other 
neighbouring  people ;  still  in  subjection 
to  the  kings  oi  Persia,  afterwards  con- 
quered by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  successively,  and  finally  ^o  th^ 
Romans.  There  is  a  probability  also, 
that  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish 
republic,  they  obeyed  the  Asmonsan 
kings,  andafterwarasllerod  the  Great. 
See  an  account  of  the  principal  deitief 
of  the  Moabites,  in  p.  344.  tujpra. 

Mom  AH,  Mount.  See  p.  IS.  mpra. 

MouiTT  orCoRnupTiorf.  Seep.  19. 

AlraA  was  one  of  the  six  great  cities 
of  Lycia,  situated  near  the  sea ;  whence 
St.  Luke  says  (Acts  xxvii.  5.|  that  taiir 
ing  over  the  sea  of  CUicia  and  Pamphy^ 
lia,  they  came  to  Myra  in  Lyciet, 

Mtsia  (Acts  xvi.  7, 8.),  a  country  of 
Asia,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bi- 
thynia,  on  the  east  by  Phrvgia  Minor, 
on  the  west  by  Trofis,  on  the  aouth  by 
the  river  Hermus;  there,  perhaps,  St« 
Paul  attempted  not  to  stay ;  because, 
as  Cicero  notes,  in  his  oration  for 
Flacous  (c  51, 52.)  they  were  a  people 
despicable  and  base  to  a  proverb. 

Nain,  a  small  city  or  town  of  Gali- 
lee, not  far  from  Capernaum,  at  the 
Sites  of  which  Jesus  Christ  raised  to 
e  a  widow's  onlv  son.  (Luke  vii.  11 
— 15.)  It  derived  iu  name  from  its 
pleasant  situation. 

Naphtai.!,  Canton  of  the  tribe  o£ 
See  p.  13.  tuprtu 

Nazareth,  a  small  city  of  Lower 
Galilee,  celebrated  as  having  been  the 
place  where  our  Saviour  was  educat- 
ed, where  he  preached,  and  whence  be 
was  called  a  Nazarene.  In  the  time  of 
Christ  it  did  not  possess  the  best  of 
characters.  (John  L  46.)  Nazareth, 
wbidk  is  at  present  called  Nassara, 
stai|d»on  the  side  of  a  barren  rocky 
emiAenee,  or  hill,  fticing  the  aouth-east. 
It  was  from  this  hill  which  overlooks 
the  town,  the  inhabiunts  would  have 
precipHatedhimheadlong.(Lukeiv.39.) 
When  visited  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  1801, 
he  ibund  it  much  reduced.  The  town 
waa  in  the  naost  wretched  stale  of  in- 
digence and  misery;  the  soil  around 
might  bid  defiance  to  agriculture ;  and 
to  tb^  prospect  of  starvation  were  added 
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however,  when  visited  hy  Sfr.  Connor,  I  We  are  not,  however,  to  iinagioe  ihat 


it  had  assumed  a  better  aspect :  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  stated  by 
him  to  be  about  three  thousand,  priii- 
cipally  Christiana.  Here  are  numerous 
reputed  holy  places  to  which  pilgrims 
are  conducted.  The  vignette,  hi  p. 
505.  represents  the  grotto  at  Nazareth, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  house 
of  Joseph  and  Mary. 

Nebo,  Mount  See  n.  48.  supra, 

Ni!f  cvEu,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  cotild  boobt  of  the  remotest 
antiquity.  Tacitus  styles  it  "  Vetustis- 
sima  sedes  Assyriee."  (Annal.  12, 13.) 
And  Scripture  infonns  us,  that  Nim- 
rod,  after  he  had  built  Babel,  in  the 
land  of  Shinaar,inTaded  Assy  ria,  where 
he  built  Nineveh,  aiKi  several  other  cities. 
(Gen.  X.  11.)  Its  name  denotes  **  the  ha- 
bitation of  Win,"  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  proper  name  of  "  that  rebel," 
as  Nimrod  signifies.  And  it  is  uniformly 
styled  by  lIerodotU8,Xenophon4>iodo- 
n»,  Lucian,  &c.  'h  Nt^oc,  ^'the  city  of 
Ninus."  And  the  village  of  Nunia, 
opposite  Mosul,  in  its  name,  and  the 
tradition  of  the  natives,^  ascertains  the 
Bite  of  the  antient  city,  which  was  near 
''the  castle  of  Arbelo,"  according  to 
Tacitus,  so  celebrated  for  the  decisive 
victory  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  the 
Persians  there ;  the  site  of  which  is  as- 
certained by  the  village  of  Arbil,  about 
ten  (xerman  miles  to  tne  east  of  Nunia, 
according  to  Niebuhr's  map,  tab.  2dv. 
At  first,  Nineveh  seems  only  to  have 
been  a  small  city,  and  less  than  Resen, 
hi  its  neighbourhood :  which  is  conjec- 
tured by  Bochart,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, to  have  been  the  same  as  Larissa, 
which  Xenophon  describes  as  ''the  ru- 
ins of  a  great  city,  formerly  inhabited  b  v 
tlie  Medes"  (Anabas.  3.),  and  which 
the  natives  might  have  described  as 
.  'belonging  "  La  Resen,"  **to  Resen." 

Nineveh  did  not  rise  to  greatness  for 
many  ages  after^  until  its  second  found- 
er, Ninus  II.  about  a.  c.  1230,  enlarged 
and  made  it  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world.  According  to  Diodorus,  it^was 
of  an  oblong  form,  150  stadia  lonp ,  and 
90  broad,  and  consequently  460  m  cir- 
cuit, or  48  miles,  reckoning  10  stadia 
to  an  English  mile,  with  Major  Rennel. 
And  its  walls  were  100  feet  high,  and 
10  broad,  so  th«  three  chariots  could 
drive  on  themjabreast ;  and  on  the  walls 
were  1500  towers,  each  200  feet  high. 

^  In  the  mo«que  of  thie  villi 


al)  this  vast  enclosure  was  btult  apou: 
it  contained  great  porks  and  extensive 
fields,  and  detach^Ni  bouses  and  bniKl- 
ings,  tike  Babylon,  and  other  great 
cities  of  the  East,  even  at  the  present 
day,  as  Bussorah,  &c. 

Ajid  this  entirely  correeponds  with 
the  representations  of  Scripture :  in  tiie 
days  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  about  a.  c. 
800,  it  is  said  to  have  been  **  a  great 
city,"  "an  exceeding  great  city,  of 
three  days'  journey"  (Jonah  i.  2.  uL  3.), 
perhaps  in  circuit ;  for  16  miles  is  about 
an  ordinary  day 's  journey  tor  a  caravait 
(Rennel's  Herodot.  p.  dSO.)  The  Jeifs 
at  present,  however,  understand  it  io 
length,  according  to  Niebnhr  (toL  i  p. 
286.),  which  seems  to  agree  with  the 
prophet's  ''entering  into  the  city  a  day^ 
journey**  (Jonah  iii.  4.),  if  it  does  not 
rather  denote  his  going  thronghoot  the 
city,  which  was  a  day 's  journey  in  ieapfa; 
and  this  corresponds  with  the  tra^Don 
of  the  natives,  that  the  city  extended 
fromKadikend  to  Jeriudsjd,  two  viflagea 
on  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  abonx  two  or 
three  Grerman  miles  asunder,  of  which 
Niebuhr  reckons  fifteen  to  a  degree* 

The  population  of  NineTeh  also  at 
that  time  was  very  great.  It  contained 
"  more  than  six  score  thousand  pefBons 
that  could  not  discern  between  tlieir 
right  hand  and  their  left,  besides  much 
cattle."  (iv.  11.)  Reckoning  the  pernHis 
to  have  been  infants  of  two  yean  ohl, 
and  tuader,  and  that  these  were  a  fifth 
part  of  the  whole,according  to  Bochart, 
the  whole  population  would  amoam  to 
600,000  souls.  The  same  number  Phny 
assigns  for  the  population  of  Sehnicia, 
on  the  decline  of  Babylon.  (vL  26.) 
London  at  present,  which  perhaps  is 
the  most  populous  city  in  the  worM, 
not  excepting  Pekin  in  China,  is  not 
reckoned  to  exceed  800,000,  by  Maior 
Reuiiel.  (Herodot.  pp.  341.  348.) 

The  threatened  **  overthrow  of  Nine- 
veh within  three  days,"  by  the  ffenersl 
repentance  and  humiliation  ofthe  in* 
habitants,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, was  suspended  for  near  200  yearn 
until  "their  iniquity  came  to  ihnfullf 
and  then  the  prophecy  was  literafly 
accomplished,  in  the  third  yearof  tha 
siege  ofthe  city , by  the  combined  Medcs 
and  Babylonians ;  jthe  king,  Sardwa- 
palus,  being  encouraged  to  hold  ooC^in 
consequence  of  an  antient  profAecy,* 
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hvit  Nineyeh  should  never  bo  taken  by 
issault,  till  the  river  became  it.s  enemy ; 
A^hen  a  mighty  inundation  of  the  river, 
iwollen  by  continual  rains,  came  up 
ifToinst  a  part  of  the  city,  and  threw 
iown  twenty  stadia  of  the  wall  in 
ength ;  upon  which  the  king,  conceiv- 
ng  that  the  oracle  was  accomplished, 
Hirnt  himself,  his  concubines,  eunuchs, 
iiid  treasures,  and  tlie  enemy  entering 
)y  the  breach,  sacked  and  rased  the 
:ity,  about  b.  c.  606. 

Diodorus  also  relates,  that  Belesis, 
be  governor  of  Baby  Ion,  obtained  from 
Irbaces,  the  king  of  Media,  the  ashes 
>f  the  palace,  to  erect  a  mount  with 
Lem  near  the  temple  of  Belus,  at  Ba- 
»ylon ;  and  that  he  forthwith  prepared 
iliipping,  and,  together  with  the  ashes, 
tarried  away  most  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
er,  of  which  he  had  private  inibrma- 
ir)n  given  him  by  one  of  the  eunuchs 
vJio  escaped  the  fire. 

The  complete  demolition  of  such 
inincnse  piles  as  the  walls  and  towers 
if  iNineveh,  may  seem  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  those  who  do  not  consider  the 
lature  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
vere  constructed ;  of  brick,  dried  or 
laked  in  the  sun,  and  cemented  with 
bitumen,  which  were  apt  to  be  '*dis- 
olved"  by  water,i  or  to  moulder  away 
)  y  the  inj  uries  of  the  weather.  Besides, 
II  the  £a8t,  the  materials  of  antiont 
ities  have  been  often  employed  in  the 
•uildingof  new  ones  in  the  noighbour- 
I  cod.  Thus  Mosul  was  built  with  the 
polls  of  Nineveh.  Tank  Kesra,  or 
the  palace  of  Chosroes,"  appears  to 
I  ave  been  built  of  bricks  brought  from 
he  ruins  of  Babylon :  'and  so  was  Ilel- 
uh,  as  the  dimensions  are  nearly  the 
nine,  and  the  proportion  as  singular, 
i  nd  when  such  materials  could  conve- 
liently  be  transported  by  inland  navi* 
;ations,  they  are  to  be  found  at  very 
reut  distances  from  their  antient 
tace,  much  farther,  indeed,  than  are 
(agdat  and  Seleucia,  or  Ctesiphon, 
roiii  Babylon.  (Dr.  Ilales's  Analysis 
if  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  44&— 450.) 

No  or  No-Amho5  (the  Diospolis  or 
riiebes  of  antient  geographers)  was 
he  inetropoUs  of  Upper  Egypt.  It  is 
ncntioned  in  Jcr.  3uvi.  25.  Ezek.  xxx. 
4—16.    Nahum  iii.  8.     Its  Egyptian 


name  was  No ;  to  whieli  was  added 
Araon  or  Amouii,  a  title  of  Jove  among 
the  Egyptians. 

Olivet,  Mount.  See  p.  18.  supra. 
On,  Aun,  or  Heliopolis,  a  city  of 
Egj'pt.  The  father-in-law  of  Joseph 
was  high-priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45.) ; 
there  rendered  Heliopolis,  by  the  Sep- 
tiiagint  version,  and  noticed  also  by 
Herodotus ;  who  says,  that  *•  tlie  Her 
liopolitans  were  reckoned  the  wisest 
of  the  Egyptians."  This  was  the  city 
of  Moses,  according  to  fierosus :  and 
well  accounts  for  his  scriptural  charac- 
ter, that  ^^he  was  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."  (Acts  vii. 
22.)  Heliopolis  was  the  Greek  transit 
tion  of  Beth-shemesh,  '*  the  house  or 
city  of  the  Sun,"  as  it  was  called  by 
Jeremiah,  ^'  Beth-shemesh  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,"  (xliii.  13.),  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  Beth-fthemesh,  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  It  was  called  Bcth- 
Aven,  "  the  house  of  vanity,"  or  idola- 
try, by  the  Jews.  (Ezek.  xxx.  17.) 

Opuir,  a  country  whither  Solomon 
sent  a  fleet,  aided  by  the  subjects  of 
Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  and  from  which 
they  brought  back  gold  (1  Kings  ix.27, 
28.  2Chron.  viii.  17, 18.),  and  also  oZ- 
mug  trees  and  precious  stones,  (1  Kings 
X.  11.)  Not  fewer  than  fifteen  or  six- 
teen countries  have  been  assigned  by 
various  commentators  and  critics,  as 
the  site  of  Ophir,  but  the  most  pro- 
bable is  that  of  M.  Huet,  Bishop  of 
Avranches,  who  is  of  opinion  that  it 
was  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  by 
the  Arabians  termed  Zangucbar ;  that 
the  name  ofOphir  was  more  particular- 
ly given  to  the  small  country  of  Sofala 
on  the  same  coast ;  that  Solomon's  fleet 
went  out  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  from 
the  port  of  Ezion-geber  entered  tlie 
Mediterranean  by  a  canal  of  commu- 
nication; and  doubling  Cape  Guardafui, 
coasted  along  Africa  to  Sofala,  where 
was  found  in  abundance  whatever  was 
brought  to  the  Hebrew  monarch  T  this 
voyage.  The  opinion  of  Huet  is  opt- 
ed by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  has  confii  led  it 
by  various  additional  considera  ons. 

Palestine.    Seep.  3.  supra. 
Palkyba.    See  TAnMOR. 
Pamphtlia,  a  province  of  Asia  Mi- 


uneveh,  "  With  an  oveminning  flood.  He  (tbk  Lord)  will  make  an  utter  end  of  the 
taco  thereof."  (i.  8.)—**  The  gates  of  the  river  shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be 
issolved."  (ii.  6,) 

1  Captain  Coimtngham  remarked,  that  at  Bassondi,  which  is  built  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
fter  heavy  rain,  the  frlling  of  honaes  into  the  streets  is  no  unusual  sight.    Rennell'is 
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nor,  hswrng  to  the  south  tbe  Pamphy- 
lian  Sea,  mentioiifid  Acta  xxvii.  5^  Ci- 
licia  to  tlie  east,  Piaidia  to  the  north 
(whence  we  find  Saint  Paul  passing 
thiough  Pisidia  to  Pampbyha  Acts 
xiv.  24.),  and  from  PampliylU  to  Piiu- 
cha  (Actfixiii.  14. ),  and  Lycia  to  the  wc^t. 
The  cities  mentioned  in  the  Scripture 
aa  belonging  to  it,  are  Perga  and  At- 
talia.  (Acu  xiii.  13.)  Here  numerous 
Jews  dwelt,  and  hence  those  of  Pain- 
phyha  are  mentioned  among  those 
who  appeared  at  Jerusalem  at  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  (Acts  iL  10.) 

Papbos,  the  metropolis  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  4. 6.)»  and  the  re- 

S'dence  of  the  pro-consul.  It  was  rae- 
iorable  for  the  impure  worship  paid 
to  Venus,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
island.  Here  Saint  Paul  struck  blind 
Elymas  the  sorcerer,  and  converted 
SergiuB  the  pro-consul.  The  Jews 
dwelt  here  in  great  numbers,  (ver.  6.) 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  miserable  huts  are 
all  that  remain  of  this  once  most  distin- 
guished city  of  Cyprus.    See  Ctprus. 

Pa  ran,  Desert  of.   See  p.  53.  supra. 

pAKTBiAifS  are  mentioned  in  Acts  ii. 
9.  in  co]]\)unction  with  the  Medcs.  The 
empire  of  Parthia  subsisted  four  hun- 
dred years,  and  disputed  for  the  do- 
minion of  the  east  with  the  Romans. 
The  Porthians  were  celebrated  for  their 
veneration  of  their  kings,  and  for  their 
way  of  fighting  by  flight,  and  shooting 
their  arrows  backwards.  They  dwelt 
between  Media  and  Mesopotamia ;  in 
all  which  trans-Eupbrateusian  places, 
except  some  little  parts  of  Babylon, 
and  of  some  other  small  prefectures, 
tbe  Jews  abounded,  and  some  of  them 
were  at  Jerusalem  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  fel)  on  tbe  apostles. 

Pathros,  a  city  and  district  of 
Egypt,  mentioned  by  the  prophets 
Jeremiah  (xliv.  i.  15.),  and  Ezekiel 
(xxix.  14.  and  xxx.  14.) 

Patmos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean 
Sea,  whither  tbe  apostle  and  evange- 
list John  was  banished,  a.  d.  f)4,  and 
where  he  had  the  revelations  which 
he  has  recorded  in  tbe  A)K)calyp6e. 

PisRjEA.  See  p.  16, 17.  supra, 

Peroa,  a  city  of  Pampnylia  (Acts 
xiii.  13.),  memorable  among  the  hea- 
thens for  a  temple  of  Diana  built  there ; 
and  among  the  Christians  for  the  de- 
parture thence  of  John  Mark  from 
Baxnabas  and  Paul,  to  Jerusalem, 
which  occasioned  the  rupture  between 
th«n  for  a  season.  (Acts  xv.  37.  4a) 
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tient  metropolis  of  Myaiii,  and  the  t^ 
aidenceof  theAnaliankiiigB.  ItspR- 
sent  population  is  eompiMsd  at  abmtt 
thirty  thousand  inbabittiits,  of  wiwm 
three  thousand  are  Cfarictiana,  except 
about  two  hundred,  who  are  Amem- 
ans.  They  have  each  aiie  ehnrch,  h«t 
its  other  ehurehes  have  been 
ed  into  mosques,  and  are 
with  the  blasphemiea  of  die  ] 
prophet  Mohaauned.  Pergainoa,  < 
Bergamo  as  it  is  now  ealled,  fies  aba 
sixty-four  mile*  north  of  Snmnia. 

PxaixsiTBs,  the  antient  hthaMianii 
of  Palestine,  mingled  with  the  Pa—ta 
ites.  It  is  Tory  nrobable  theft  tlieywcfs 
Canaaaites,  who  had  no  fixed  halaia- 
tiona,  and  lived  flometunee  in  one  eaaa- 
try,  aometimee  in  another^  and  vera 
thence  called  Perissitea,  which  tonn 
signifies  aeattered  or  diapenad.  The 
Perizzitea  did  not  inhahit  a^y  cf 
portion  of  the  land  of  CanoeiL  Ins 
ral  places  of  Scripture  the  i 
and  Perizzitea  are  memioiied  as  the 
ehiefpeopleof  thecountry^  Thui^we 
read  that,  in  the  time  of  Ahraham  and 
Lot,  the  Canaaniie  and  Ptrvats  wen 
in  the  land*  (Gen.  xui.  7.)  fMmnrm 
subdued  the  remaina  of  the  Caaeawtea 
and  Perizzitea,  which  the  duMfCD  ef 
Israel  had  not  rooted  oat,  and  made 
them  tributary.  (1  Kings  is.  SO^  21.  2 
Chron.  viii.  7.)  There  ia  nencioii  ef  tbe 
Perizzites  by  Ezra,  after  the  letnm 
from  Babylon ;  and  aeireral  Israefitee 
had  married  wires  of  thatnatMOL  (Ez- 
ra ix.  1.) 

Paasz  A,  a  country  of  Aaie,  boendeJ 
on  the  west  by  Media  and  Susiena;  on 
the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf;  en  the 
north,  by  the  great  deaert  that  lay  be- 
tween it  and  Parthia  Proper ;  and  am 
the  east,  by  another  atiU  greater^  that 
lay  between  it  and  the  river  Indvs. 
Until  the  time  of  Cyma,  and  hia  aiic- 
cession  to  the  Median  empiie,  it  was 
an  inconsiderable  country,  ahray«sBk> 
ject  to  the  Assyrians,  Bebyfeniens^  or 
Mcdes.  Its  capital  city  waa  PetaqK^ 
Us,  now  Chehninar :  lat.  30  degreesk 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  aa  tfat 
south-easty  waa  PasaagardB,  who* 
was  the  tomb  of  Cyrus. 

Tbe  ruins  of  Peraapolia  are  roaaric* 
able,  among  other  thinga»  for  the  fi- 
gures, or  symbols,  to  he  aeen  on  the 
walls  and  pillars  of  the  temple.  Sir 
John  Charding  obaerrad  theie  runs' 
heads  with  boras,  one  hi^Mr»  end  die 
other  lower,  exa<^y  corranoodnv  to 
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empire :  the  lower  horn  denoting  the 
Medes,  the  higher,  which  came  up  last, 
the  Peruana.  (Dan.  viiL  3.)  A  winged 
lion,  with  a  crown  on  his  head ;  allud- 
iii^,  perhapfl,  to  the  eyrobolical  rcpre> 
mentation  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  by 
**  a  lion,  with  eagle's  wings ;"  denoting 
their  ftrocious  strength  and  cruelty, 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  conquest. 
(Dan.  vit.  4.) 
Skdeh  0/  the  HUtary  of  ike  Persian 

Emjnre^  iUugtraUve  of  th€  Prophetic 

H'rUings. 

Cyrcs,  who  is  deservedly  called  the 
Great,  both  on  account  ol  his  exten* 
sive  conquests,  and  also  for  his  libera- 
tion of  the  captive  Hebrews,  was  the 
son  of  Cambyses,  a  Persian  grandee, 
and  Mandane  the  daughter  of  Asty  ages 
king  of  the  Medians.  He  was  bom  a* 
M.  §405,  B.  c.  599,  one  year  after  his 
anele  Cyaxares  the  brother  of  Mandane. 
Weary  of  obeying  the  Medians,  Cyrus 
engaged  the  Persians  to  revolt  fromthem. 
He  attacked  and  defeated  Astya^es  his 
maternal  grandfather,  whose  hfe  he 
spared,  and  gave  him  the  government 
of  Hyrcania,  satisfied  with  having  li- 
berated the  Persians,  and  compelled 
the  Modes  to  pay  him  tribute.  Not  long 
after  the  latter  rebelled  against  him, 
and  involved  Cyrus  in  a  protracted  war. 
Having  again  reduced  the  Medea,  Cy- 
rus directed  his  anns  against  the  Baby- 
lonians, whose  ally  CroBBUs  kin^  of  Ly- 
rfia,  having  come  to  their  assistance, 
nvas  defeated  and  obliged  to  retire  into 
liis  own  country.  Cyrus  continued  to 
proeecuto  the  war  against  the  Babylo- 
nians, and  having  settled  every  thing 
in  that  country,  he  followed  CrcBsus 
into  Lydia,  whom  he  totally  discomfit- 
ed, and  overran  his  territories.  Thus 
far  we  have  fbllowed  the  narrative  of 
Justin  (lib.  i.  e.  7.|:  Herodotus  relates 
events  nearly  in  the  same  order  (lib.  i. 
c.  178.),  but  places  the  Babylonian  war 
after  the  war  with  Crcesus,  and  the  en- 
tire reduction  of  Lydia.  He  says  Uiat 
Labynitus  (the  Belshazzar  of  Scrip- 
ture) was  at  that  tiiBe  the  king  of  Ba« 
bylon,  and  Uiat  Cyrus,  having  subdued 
his  other  enemies,  at  length  attacked 
and  defeated  the  BabyloniansL  who 
withdrew  into  their  city,  which  Was 
both  strongly  fortified  and  amply  stor* 
«d  with  provisions.  Cyrus  fimung  that 
the  siege  would  be  protracted,  diverted 
the  courseofthe  Euphrates,  by  causing 
Ipreat  (fitches  to  be  dug  oa  both  sides 
of  the  eSty,  above  and  below,  that  its 


being  thus  rendered  pOBSublo,  his  sol* 
diertf  entered  the  city  through  its  chau« 
iiel.  Babylon  wo^  taken,  and  the  im- 
pious Bcivs}iazzar  was  put  to  death. 
(Dan.  v.  ;)0.)  Ho  vast  wa8  that  city,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  each  extremity  were 
ignorant  of  its  capture,  though  the  ene- 
my was  in  its  very  centre  ;  and  as  a 
great  festival  had  been  celebrated  on 
that  day,  the  whole  city  was  absorbed 
in  pleasure  and  amusements.  Cyrus 
constituted  his  uncle  Cyaxares  (or  Da- 
rius the-Mede)  king  of  tlie  Chaldieans. 
(Dan.  V.  31.)  Cyrus  immediately  re* 
stored  the  captive  Jews  to  liberty  (2 
Chron.  xxxvi.22.  Ezrai.  1.),  and  com- 
manded pecuniary  assistance  to  be 
nven  to  those  who  stood  in  need  of  it 
Cyrus  died  a.  m .  3475,  b.  c.  529,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  though  his- 
torians are  by  no  means  agreed  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  his  death. 

Cambyscfs  the  successor  of  Cyrus, 
was  one  of  the  most  cruel  princes  re- 
corded in  history.  As  soon  as  be  wai* 
seated  on  the  throne,  he  invaded  and 
conquered  Egvpt,  and  reined  there 
three  years.  At  the  same  time  he  de- 
tached part  of  his  army  against  the 
Ethiopians,  and  commanded  his  gene*- 
rate  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  Both  these  expeditions  were 
unfortunate.  The  army  which  had 
been  sent  against  the  latter  perished 
in  the  sands  of  the  deserts;  and  that 
which  he  led  against  the  former,  for 
want  of  provisions,  was  compelled  to 
return  with  great  loss.  Mortified  at 
his  disappointments,  Cambyses  now 
gave  full  vent  to  the  cruelty  of  his  dis- 
position. He  killed  his  sister  Meroe^ 
who  was  also  his  wife ;  ho  commanded 
his  brother  Smerdis  to  be  put  to  deatli« 
and  killed  manv  of  his  principal  offi- 
cers ;  he  treated  the  gods  of  the  Egyp- 
tians with  the  utmost  contempt,  and 
committed  every  possible  outrage 
a^nst  them.  Heanna  at  length  that 
his  throne  was  filled  by  an  usurper, 
who  pretended  to  be  his  brother  Smer^^ 
dls,  and  reigned  at  Babylon,  he  set  out 
on  his  return  to  his  dominions^  but 
died  at  Ecbatana,  a  town  in  Syria, 
situated  at  the  loot  of  Mount  CarmeL 

At  M.  3483,  B.  c.  593.  After  the  death 
of  Cambvsee,  the  Persian  throne  was 
usurped  by  seven  Magi,  who  governed 
lor  some  time,  makini^  the  people  be 
lieva  Hmt  their  sovereign  was  Smerdis 
the  brother  of  Camby see.  The  Sama- 
ritans, who  were  always  jealous  of  the 
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edict  firom  the  peettdo-Smerdis  (called 
Artaxerxes  in  the  Scriptures),  prohi- 
biting them  from  rebuilding  the  temple 
and  tortifications  of  Jerusalem.  (Ezra 
ir.  7.  16.)  This  interruption  continu- 
ed until  the  second  year  of  Darius  the 
BOB  of  H}*staspes. 

A.M.3483,B.c.521.  The  imposition 
of  tlie  Magi  being  at  length  discovered, 
Darius  tlie  son  of  Hystaspes  was  ac- 
knowledged king.  Having  been  in- 
formed of  the  permission  which  Cyrus 
had  granted  to  the  Jews  to -rebuild 
their  temple,  he  allowed  them  to  re- 
sume the  work  (Ezra  iv.  24.  vi.  1.), 
which  they  had  commenced  by  the  ex- 
hortations and  encouragement  of  the 
propliets  Haggai  (i.  1.^  and  Zechariah 
(i.  1.  Ezra  v.  1.)  This  Darius  is  the 
Ahasuerus  who  married  Esther,  and 
granted  various  privileges  to  the  Jews. 
(See  tlie  book  of  Esther,  throughout.) 

A.  M.  3519,  B.  c.  485.  Xerxes  succeed- 
ed Darius  in  the  Persian  throne ;  but  as 
no  particulars  are  recorded  of  him  as 
(Connected  with  the  Jews,  we  pass  on  to 
tlie  reign  of  liis  successor  Artaxerxes, 
who  greatly  favoured  them,  first  send- 
ing Ezra  into  Judsea  (Ezra  vii.  viii.), 
and  aAerwards  Nehemiah,  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  (Neh.  ii.  iii.) 
The  Persian  monarchy  subsisted  for 
many  centuries  ailcr  this  event ;  but, 
as  its  history  is  not  connected  with 
that  of  the  Jews,  it  would  be  foreini 
to  tlie  plan  of  this  abstract  to  give  the 
succession  of  its  sovereigns. 

Philadelphia,  a cit^of  Asia  Minor, 
derived  its  name  from  its  founder.  At- 
tains Philadelphus,and  is  situated  about 
twenty-seven  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  Sardis.  Not  long  before  the  date  of 
the  Apocalyptic  Epistle,  this  city  had 
suffered  so  much  from  earthquakes, 
that  it  had  been  in  a  great  measure  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants ;  which  may  in 
some  degree  account  for  the  poverty  of 
this  church  as  described  in  this  Epistle. 
And  its  poverty  may  also  in  some  de- 

See  account  for  its  virtue,  which  is  so 
ghly  commended.  "  Philadelphia  ap- 
pears to  have  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
Turks  in  1312  with  more  success  than 
the  other  cities.  At  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  forgotten  by  the  emperor,  encom- 
passed on  all  Sides  by  the  Turks,  her 
^^ant  citizens  defended  their  religion 
and  freedom  above  fourscore  years,  and 
at  length  capitulated  with  the  proudest 
of  the  Ottomans  (Bajazet)  in  1390. 

Among  theGreek  colonies  andchurch. 
es  of  Asia.  PhilnHAlTihSo  ;•  ««:n .. •     ^ 


column  in  asceneof  ruins!'*  (€^Uioite 
Decline  and  Fall,  toL  zL  p.  4381  8vo. 
edit.)  Whatever  may  be  lost  of  die 
spirit  of  Christianity,  there  is  s&H  tbe 
form  of  a  Christian  church  in  this  dly, 
which  is  now  called  i^MsAdbr.  It 
contains  about  lOOOChriatianay  chiety 
Greeks,  most  of  whom  speak  only  thla 
Turkish  language.  They  have  twem^- 
&ve  places  of  public  worsfaim  five  of 
which  are  large  and  regular  dmicliesy 
with  a  resident  bishop  and  twenty  in- 
ferior clergy. 

PHiLirri  was  a  eity  (^  Mscedsaia 
Primoj  or  the  first  of  the  fimr  pasts 
into  which  that  province  was  dinded. 
SeeVoLI.p.224  Itwasof modmste 
extent,  and  situated  on  the  confines  ef 
Thrace.  It  was  formerly  called  Crmi* 
des  from  its  numerous  springs,  and  af- 
terwards Datus  from  the  eo«d  mines  in 
its  vicinity.  The  name  of  PJiihppi  it 
received  from  Philip  the  frither  of  AJex* 
ander,  who  fortified  it,  and  made  it 
a  frontier  town  against  the  Thraciaas. 
Julius  Osesar  planted  a  colony  hne, 
wliich  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Au- 
gustus, and  hence  its  inhabitajBts  were 
considered  as  freemen  of  Rome.  Chris- 
tianity was  first  planted  at  Philippic  hff 
Saint  Paul,  a.  n.  50,  the  particulars  ti 
which  are  related  in  ActsxvL  9— 40L 

Pui  LI  STiiv  ES,  Land  of.  Seep.  7.  Ji^nv. 

Phsnicb  or  PB<ENiGiA,a  provinee  of 
Syria,  which  extended  from  the  Gulf 
of  Issus,  where  it  bounded  Cificia  oq 
the  north,  along  the  coast  southwards, 
to  the  termination  of  the  ridges  ef 
Libanus  and  Antilibamn,  near  Tpe^ 
where  it  met  the  border  of  Palestine. 
In  breadth  it  only  comprehended  iha 
narrow  tract  between  the  eopttnoasion 
of  Mount  Libanus  and  the  sea.  its 
principal  cities  were  SIdon  and  Tyre, 
of  which  a  notice  is  given  in  the  siahK 
sequent  part  of  this  Index. 

Pbrtgi A  is  a  provinceof  Asia  BfinDr^ 
divided  into  the  Greater  and  Leaser. 
The  former  had  ^thy  nia  on  the  north, 
Galatia  on  the  east^  Pamphylia.  and 
Lycia  on  the  south,  Lydia  and  M ysia 
on  the  west.  Its  chief  cities  ncietttioMd 
in  Scripture  (CoL  ii,  1.)  are  fjiodiccs 
and  Hierapobs ;  and  of  this  St.  lisJbs 
seems  to  speak  in  Acts  iL  10.  hcesuss 
he  joins  it  with  Pamphylia  b^ofw  iL 
In  Acts  xvi.  6.  18.  he  means  Fhryf^ 
Minor,  and  also  in  verse  22.,  where  b» 
says  that  they  passed  through  Pkfjigia 
and  Galatia.  The  inhabitaots  are  wd 
to  have  been  a  servile  people,  kept  in 
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only  by  miiTerings.  In  all  these 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  even  to  Bitbynia 
and  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  Jews  antient- 
ly  were,  very  numerous. 

PiaoAB,  Mount.  See  p.  48.  »upra. 
Pi  sin  I A  (Acts  xiv.  ^.),  a  country  in 
Asia  Minor,  having  Pamphylia  on  the 
south,  Galatia  on  the  north,  Isauria  on 
the  eaat,  and  Phrygia  on  the  west. 
its  chief  citv  was  Antioch  in  Pisidia 
(Acta  xiiL  14.),  so  called,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Antioch  in  Syria. 

PoNTus,  a  province  of  Asia  Alinor, 
having  the  Euxine  Sea  on  the  north, 
Cappadocia  on  the  south,  Paphlagonia 
and  Galatia  on  the  east,  ana  the  Les- 
ser Armenia  on  the  west.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Saint  Peter  preached  in 
Pontus,  because  he  addresses  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  believing  Hebrews  who 
were  scattered  throughout  this  and 
the  nmghbouring  provinces. 

Promise^  Land  of.  See  p.  2.  supra, 
Pto£ehais,  antiently  called  Accho 
(Judg.  i.  31.),  and  now  known  by  the 
oame  of  Acre,  is  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Lower  and  Upper  Galilee. 
Here  Saint  Paul  rested  for  one  day  on 
his  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Jerusalem. 
(Actsxxi.  7.)  During  the  croisades  this 
city  suiTered  ezceedmgly  both  from  in- 
fidels and  Christians,  between  whom 
it  was  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary 
conflicts :  at  length  it  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  late  Djezzar  Pacha, 
under  whose  government  and  that  of 
his  successor,  it  has  revived,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  on 
tlie  coast.    Acre  is  celebrated  for  the 
repulse  there  given  to  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, by  the  Turks  unaer  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Sydney  Smith  *,  who  after 
a  long  and  memorable  siege,  compel- 
led t&  French  to  retire  with  great 
loss,  and  ultimately  to  abandon  ^ria. 
PuT£0Li  (at  present  called  Pozzuolo), 
a  city  and  haven  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naptes,  eight  miles  fi'om  that  city. 
Here  Saint  Paul  abode  seven  days,  by 
the  favour  of  the  centurion,  on  bis  first 
journey  to  Rome.  (Acts  xzviii.  13.) 
Aabbatb,  Rabbath-Ammon,  or  Rab- 
bath  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  after- 
wards called  Philadelphia,  the  capital 
of  the  Ammonites,  waa  situated  beyond 
Jordan.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable 
note  in  the  time  of  Moses.    When 
I       David  declared  war  against  the  Am- 
monites,  his  general  Joab  laid  siege  to 
Rabbath-Ammon,  where  the  brave 
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given  by  this  prince,  that  Uriah  should 
be  forsaken  in  a  place  of  danger.  And 
when  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  David  himself  went  thither, 
that  be  might  have  the  honour  of  tak- 
ing  it.  From  this  time  it  became  subject 
to  the  kings  of  Judah.  Afterwards  the 
kings  of  Israel  became  masters  of  it, 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  tribes  beyond 
Jordan.  But  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  kingdom  ofIsrael,l^glatli-pileser 
having  taken  away  a  great  part  of  the 
Israelites  frgm  that  country,  the  Am- 
monites were  guilty  of  many  cruelties 
against  those  who  remained*,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  prophets  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel  pronounced  very 
severe  prophecies  against  Rabbatli, 
the  capital  city  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
against  the  rest  of  the  country,  which 
probablv  had  their  completion   five 

{rears  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
em.  Antiochus  the  Great  took  the 
city  of  Rabbath-Ammon  about  a.  m. 
3786.  Some  time  before  this,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  had  given  it  the  name  of 
Philadelphia.  Which  see  in  this 
Index. 

Rabbath-moab,  or  Rabbath  of  the 
children  of  Moab,  the  capital  of  the 
Moabites,  otherwise  Ar,  and  Kirheres, 
or  the  city  with  brick  walls.  ( Jer.  xIvitL 
31. 36.)  This  city  was  situated  on  the 
river  Ar :  it  underwent  many  revolu- 
tions, and  the  prophets  denounced 
heavy  judgments  against  it. 

Rama,  Ramah,  or  Ramathaim,  is  a 
small  town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem ; 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  As  it  stood  in  a  pass  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  Judah,  Baasha 
ktn^  of  Israel  seized  it,  and  began  to'' 
forufy  it,  to  prevent  his  subjects  from 
passing  that  way  into  the  kmgdom  of 
Jndah.(l  Kings  xv.  17.  21.)  Here  Ne- 
buzaradan,  the  Chaldiean  general,  dis- 
posed of  his  Jewish  prisoners  after 
their  capital  was  taken,  which  occa- 
sioned a  great  lamentation  among  the 
dauj;hters  of  Rachel.  (Jer.  xl.  l-~3. 
xxxu  15. )  The  last-cited  passage  is  ap- 
plied by  St.  Matthew  (ii.  18. ),  by  ac- 
commodation, to  the  mourning  occa- 
sioned by  the  massacre  of  the  children 
at  Bethlehem  and  its  immediate  vici- 
nity, in  consequence  of  Herod's  com- 
mand. Oriental  geographers  speak  of 
this  place  as  having  formerly  been  the 
metropolis  of  Palestine;  and  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham informs  us,  that  **  every  appear- 
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the  opinion  of  its  haTinjf  been  onee  « 
considerable  city.  Its  situationy  as  ly- 
ing immediatelv  in  the  high  road  firom 
Jim  to  JemsalBm,  made  it  necessari- 
ly a  place  of  great  resort ;  and  from 
the  miitfitlness  of  the  country  around 
it,  it  must  hare  been  equally  important 
as  a  militarir  station  or  a  dep6t  for 
supplies,  and  as  a  magazine  for  the 
coHection  of  such  articles  of  commerce 
as  were  exported  from  the  coast.  In 
its  present  state,  the  town  of  Ramah 
is  about  the  size  of  Jaffi^  in  the  extent 
actually  occupied.  The  dwellings  of 
this  last,  howeyer,  are  crowded  to- 
gether around  the  sidts  of  a  hill,  while 
those  of  Ramah  are  scattered  widely 
over  the  fhce  of  the  level  plain  on 
which  it  stands.  The  style  of  buikl- 
ing  here  is  that  of  high  square  houses, 
with  flattened  domes  covering  them ; 
and  some  of  the  old  terraced  roofs  are 
fenced  around  with  raised  walls,  in 
which  are  seen  pyramids  of  hollow 
earthenware  pipes,  as  if  to  give  air  and 
light,  without  destroying  the  strength 
of  the  wall  itself.  The  inhabitants 
are  estimated  at  little  more  than  five 
thousand  persons,  of  whom  about  one- 
thurd  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  and 
Catholic  communion,  and  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  Mohammedans,  chiefly 
Arabs;  the  men  of  power  and  the  mi- 
litary being  Turks,  and  no  Jews  resid- 
ing there.  The  principal  occupation 
of  the  people  is  husbandry,  for  which 
the  surrounding  country  ib  highly  fa- 
vourable, and  we  staple  commot&ties 
produced  by  them  are  com,  olives,  oil, 
and  cotton,  with  some  soap  and  coarse 
cloth  made  in  the  town.  There  are 
still  remains  of  some  noble  subterra- 
nean cisterns  at  Ramah,  not  inferior 
either  in  extent  or  execution  to  many 
of  those  at  Alexandria :  they  were  in- 
tended for  the  same  purpose,  namely, 
to  serve  in  time  of  war  as  reservoirs 
of  water."! 

Ramoth,  a  fiunoos  city  in  the 
mountains  of  €Klead  oflen  called  Ra- 
moth-gilead,  sometimes  Ramoth,  and 
sometimes  Ramoth-mizpeh,  or  the 
Watch-tower.  (Josh.  xiii.  %.}  Thiseity 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Oad.  It  was 
assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  refuge  beyond  Jordan. 
(Deut.  iv.  4a  Josh.  xx.  8.  and  xxi.  38.) 
It  became  celebrated  during  the  reigns 
of  the  hiter  kings  of  Israel,  and  was 
the  occasion  of  several  wars  between 
these  prittces  and  the  kings  of  Damas- 


eas,  who  had  conqoered  it,  and  1 
whom  the  kings  of  Israel  andeawnted 
to  regain  it.  (1  Kings  xziL  3— 96. 3 
Kings  viii.  28, 29.  9  Chron.  xxn.  5.) 
Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  was  danger- 
ously wounded  at  the  siege  of  this 
place  :  and  Jehu,  the  son  of  NinnAi, 
was  here  anointed  king  of  Israel,  hf  a 
prophet  sent  by  Elisha.  (3  Kings  iz. 
1—10.)  Ahah,  king  of  Israel^  was 
killed  in  battle  with  the  Syriana  be- 
fi>re  this  place.  (2  Chron.  zviiL  9^  4,  & 
Hnq,)  It  is  now  called  Ramza. 

Rko  Sxa,  that  branch  of  die  aon^ 
em  sea  which  interposes  idaelf  be* 
tween  Egypt  on  the  west,  Anbia  Pe- 
lix  and  some  part  of  AFafain  PuiMa 
on  the  east,  while  its  nottfaem  extrea*- 
ties  touch  on  the  coast  of  Edon.  Edam, 
it  is  well  known,  in  the  Hebrew  tomgvm 
signifies  JM,  and  was  the  name  given 
to  Esau  for  selling  his  birth-f%ht  Ibv 
a  mess  of  pottage.  Both  te  eovntry 
which  was  possessed  by  his  posterity 
(Gen.  XXV.  90.  xxxvi.  31 — 40.],  and  tba 
sea  which  was  contiguous  to  it,  were 
called  after  his  name ;  but  the  Greeks 
not  understanding  the  reason  of  the 
appellation,  translated  it  into  their 
tongue,  and  called  it  emkamm  tm^^m^ 
whence  the  Latins  termed  it  Man 
JRMbrumj  and  we  the  Red  Sea.  It  is 
also  called  Yam  Supk,  '*the  weedj 
sea,*'  in  several  passsges  (Nnmb. 
xxxiii.  10.  Psal.  cvi.  9.  Ice.),  which  ars 
improperiy  rendered  '^the  Bed  Sea.** 
Some  learned  authors  have  supposed, 
that  it  was  so  named  from  the  quali- 
ty of  weeds  in  it.  ^  But  in  contradic* 
tion  to  tiiis,'*  says  Bruce,  **  I  must  con- 
fess, that  I  never  in  my  life  (and  1 
have  seen  the  whole  extent  of  it)  saw 
a  weed  of  an^  sort  in  it.  And  indeed 
upon  the  slightest  conaideratio&,  it 
will  appear  to  anjr  one,  that  a  narrow 
gulf,  under  the  mmiediate  influence 
of  monsoons  blowing  fi-om  contrary 

Soints  six  months  each  year,  wonld 
ave  too  much  agitation  to  prodoce 
such  vegetables,  seldom  found  but  la 
stagnant  water,  and  seldomer,  if  ever, 
foimd  in  salt  ones.  My  (^fiialoii  thea 
is,  that  it  is  from  the  large  tisee,  er 
pUwts,  of  white  coral,  p^ieetly  in  ini- 
tation  of  plants  on  laud,  that  the  sea 
has  taken  its  name.  I  saw  one  af 
these,  which,  from  a  root  nearly  oeti* 
tral,  threw  out  ramifications  in  a  near- 
hr  central  form,  measuring  twenty««x 
net  in  diameter  every  way."  (TVawk, 
vol.  iL  p.  138.)    This  seems  to  be  the 
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most  probable  solution  that  has  been 
hitherto  proposed  of  the  name.  The 
tides  in  this  sea  are  but  moderate.  At 
Suez  the  difference  between  high  and 
low  water  did  not  exceed  from  tliree 
to  four  feet ;  according  to  Niebuhr's 
observations  on  the  tides  in  that  gulf, 
during  the  years  1762  and  1763.  (Voy- 
age en  Arabie,  p.  363.) 

Every  one  knows  the  famous  mira- 
cle of  the  passage  over  tlie  Red  Sea, 
when  God  opened  this  sea,  dried  it  up, 
and  made  the  Israelites  pass  through 
it,  djy-shod,  to  the  number  of  600,oS3, 
witboutreckoning  old  men,  women, or 
children.  The  Rabbins,  and  many  of 
the  antieut  fathers,  reiying  on  Psal. 
cxxxvi.  13.  (to  him  which  divided  the 
Red  Sea  into  parts),  have  maintained, 
that  the  Red  Sea  was  so  divided  as  to 
make  twelve  passages ;  that  each  of 
the  twelve  tribes  passed  through  a  dif- 
ferent passage.  But  other  authors  have 
advanced^  that  Moses  having  lived 
lone  near  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  country 
of  Midian,  had  observed  that  it  kept 
its  regular  ebbing  and  flowing  like  the 
ocean  ;  so  that  taking  the  advantage 
of  the  time  of  the  ebb,  he  led  the  He- 
brews over ;  but  the  Egyptians,  not 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  sea,  and 
rashly  entering  it  just  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  tide,  were  all  swallowed 
up  and  drowned^  as  Moses  relates. 
Thus  the  priests  of  Memphis  explain- 
ed it,  and  their  opinion  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  a  great  number  of  moderns,  par- 
ticularly by  the  learned  critic  and  phi- 
lologer,  John  David  Michaelis,  who  in 
the  queries  which  he  sent  to  the  Danish 
traveller  M.  Niebuhr,  while  in  Egypt, 
proposed  to  him  to  inquire  upon  the 
spot, "  Whether  there  were  not  some 
ridges  of  rocks  where  the  water  was 
f»o  shallow  that  an  army  at  particular 
times  may  pass  over?  Secondly, 
Whether  the  Etesian  winds,  which 
blow  strongly  all  summer  from  the 
Borth-w^cst,  could  not  blow  so  violent- 
ly against  the  sea  as  to  keep  it  back 
on  a  heap ;  so  that  the  Israelites  might 
have  passed  without  a  miracle  ?'^  And 
a  copy  of  these  queries  was  lefl  also 
for  Mr.  Bruce,  to  join  i\is  inquiries 
likewise.  His  observations  on  which 
are  excellent.  "  I  must  confess,"  says 
he, "  however  learned  the  gentlemen 
were  who  proposed  these  doubts,  I 
did  not  think  they  merited  any  atten- 
tion to  solve  them.     This  passage  is 


told  US  by  Scripture,  to  be  a  xmracu- 
lous  one  ;  and  if  so,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  natural  causes.  If  we  do 
not  believe  Moses,  we  need  not  believe 
the  transaction  at  all,  seeing  that  it  is 
from  his  authority  alone  wo  derive  it. 
If  we  beheve  in  God,  that  He  made 
the  sea,  we  must  believe  he  could  di- 
vide it  when  he  sees  proper  reason  ; 
and  of  that  He  must  be  the  only  judge. 
It  is  jio  greater  miracle  to  divide  the 
Red  Sea,  than  to  divide  the  river  Jor- 
dan. If  the  Etesian  wind,  blowing 
from  the  north-west  in  summer,  could 
keep  up  the  sea  as  a  wall  on  the  right, 
or  to  the  south,  of  fifty  feet  high  ;  still 
the  difficulty  would  remain  of  building 
the  wall  on  the  left  hand,  or  to  iho 
north.  Besides,  water  standing  in  that 
position  for  a  day,  must  have  lost  the 
nature  of  fluid.  Whence  came  that 
cohesion  of  particles  which  hindered 
that  wall  to  escape  at  the  sides  ?  This 
is  as  great  a  miracle  as  that  of  Moses. 
If  the  Etesian  winds  had  done  this 
once,  they  must  have  repeated  it  many 
a  time  before  and  since,  from  the  same 
causes.  Yet  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  3. 
p.  122.)  says,  the  Troglodytes,  the  in- 
digenous inhabitants  of  that  very  spot, 
had  a  tradition  from  father  to  sou, 
from  their  very  earliest  ages,  that  once 
this  division  of  the  sea  did  happen 
there;  and  that,  after  leaving  its  bottom 
some  time  dry,  the  sea  again  came 
back,  and  covered  it  with  great  fury.i 
The  words  of  tliis  author  are  of  the 
most  remarkable  kind:  we  cannot 
think  this  heathen  is  writing  in  favour 
of  revelation :  he  knew  not  Moses,  nor 
says  a  word  about  Pharaoh  and  his 
host ;  but  records  the  miracle  of  the 
division  of  the  sea  in  words  nearly  as 
strong  as  those  of  Moses,  from  the 
mouths  of  unbiassed  undesigning  pa- 
gans. Were  all  these  diflicultios  sur- 
mounted, what  could  we  do  with  the 
pillar  of  fire  ?  The  answer  is,  We 
shoiUd  not  believe  it.  Why  then  be- 
heve the  passage  at  all  ?  We  have  no 
authority  for  the  one,  but  what  is  for 
the  other  :  it  is  all  together  contrary 
to  the  ordinary  nature  of  things  ;  and 
if  not  a  miracle,  it  must  be  a  fable." 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  135—137.) 

Still,  such  sceptical  queries  have 
their  use  ;  they  lead  to  a  stricter  inves- 
tigation of  facts,  nnd  thereby  tend 
strongly  to  confirm  the  veracity  of  the 
h i story  they  meant  to  im)>each.  Thn s 


1  Diodorus  attributes  this  to  an  **  oxUaorUinaxy  high  tide."     The  fact,  however,  tliat 
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it  appears,  from  the  accurate  obsienra- 
tions  of  Niebulir  and  Bruce,  that  there 
is  no  ledge  of  rocks  running  across  the 
gulf  any  where,  to  afibrd  a  shallow 
passage.  And  the  second  query,  about 
the  Etesiau  or  northerly  wind,  in  re- 
futed by  the  express  mention  of  a 
titrong  easterly  wind  blowing  across, 
and  scooping  out  a  dry  passage ;  not 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Omnipotence 
to  eniploy  it  there  us  an  instrument, 
any  more  than  at  Jordan  ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  introduced  in  the  Sucred  History 
by  way  of  anticipation,  to  exclude  the 
natural  agency  that  might  in  after 
times  be  employed  for  solving  the  mi- 
racle ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
uionsoon  in  the  Red  Sea  blows  the 
summer  hnU'of  the  year  from  the  north, 
the  winter  liidf  iVom  the  south,  neitlier 
of  wliieh  rouhl  produce  the  miracle  in 
jpicxtion.  Wishing  to  diminish,  though 
noito  (h'uy,  the  miracle,Niebuhr  adopts 
the  ojiinion  of  those  who  contend  for  a 
higlicr  passage  near  Suez.  "  For,*' says 
he,  '*  the  miracle  would  be  less  if  they 
croi^sed  the  seathere,than  nearBedea. 
But  whosoever  should  suppose  that  the 
multitude  of  the  Israelites  could  be  able 
to  cross  it  here  without  a  prodigy  would 
deceive  himself:  for  even  in  our  days, 
no  caravan  passes  that  way  to  so  from 
Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  although  it  would 
shorten  the  journey  considerably.  The 
passage  would  have  been  naturally  more 
difficult  for  the  Israelites  some  thousands 
of  years  back,  when  the  gulf  was  proba- 
bly larger,  deeper,  and  more  extended 
towards  the  north :  for  in  all  appearance 
the  water  has  retired,  and  the  ground 
near  tliis  end  has  been  raised  by  the 
sands  of  the  neighbouring  desert." 
(p.  354.)  But  it  sufficiently  appears, 
even  from  Niebuhr's  own  statement, 
that  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  could 
not  have  taken  place  near  Suez :  for, 
1.  He  evidently  confounded  the  town 
of  Kolsum,  the  ruinsof  which  he  places 
near  Suez,  and  where  he  supposed  the 
passage  to  be  made,  with  the  bay  of 
Kolsum,  which  began  about  45  miles 
lower  down  ;  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  satis- 
factorily proved,  from  the  astronomi- 
cal observations  of  Ptolemy  and  Ulug 
Beigh,  made  at  Heroum,  the  antient 
head  of  the  gulf.  (See  his  Treatise 
un  the  Plagues  of  Egypt,  pp.  371, 372.) 
2.  Instead  of  crossing  the  sea  at  or 
P£j^  jCthan^hpjr  second  station,  the 
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Israelites  ^'tmned"  fiontfawards  aloof 
the  western  shore ;  aod  their  third  tui- 
tion at  Pihahiroth,  or  Bedes,  va?  at 
least  a  fnll  day's  jouraey  below  Eihao ; 
as  Mr.  Bryant  has  satis&ctorily  prttved 
trom  Scripture.  (Ezod.xiv.2.)  And 
it  was  this  unexpected  chaD^  is  ibe 
direction  of  then-  march,  which  inti- 
mated an  intention  in  thelsrselitosto 
quit  Eg^T[)t ;  and  tlie  apparently  disad- 
rantageous  situation  in  which  \kj 
were  then  placed,  *'  entangled  in  ifat 
land,  and  shut  in  by  the  inWeroess,'' 
with  a  deep  sea  in  front, the  moimiains 
of  Attaka  on  the  sides,  and  the  enemy 
in  their  rear,  that  templed  the  Er.T»- 
tians  to  pursue  tham  through  the  i al- 
ley of  Bodea,  by  the  direct  route  from 
Cairo ;  who  "  overtook  them  encamp- 
ing by  the  sea, beside  Pihahiroth, «'}['o^ 
site  to  Baalzephon.^  (Exod.xif.2-1).; 

Niebuhr  wonders  how  the  laaeLtM 
could  suffer  themselves  to  be  brought 
into  such  a  disadvantageous  Httinnfln, 
or  be  led  blindfold  by  MoseatoibHr 
apparent  destruction:  "one need  only 
travel  with  acaravan,"«ayshe/wiuch 
meets  with  the  least  obstncle,  fiz. » 
small  torrent,  to  be  conTinced  that  t\it 
orientals  do  not  let  tbemseh-es  be  led. 
like  fools,  by  theur  Caravan  Bawhi,"  or 
leader  of  the  caravan,  (p.  35ftJ  But 
the  Israelites  went  outof  Egypt  »^l^ 
"  a  high  hand,"  though  led  by  Uo:i^, 
yet  under  the  visible  guidance  and  pro- 
tection of ''the  Lord  Gonof  the  He- 
brews," who  went  before  them  by  rtay 
in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  and  by  night  in 
a  pilkr  of  fire.  And  who,  for  tliejr 
encouragement  to  enter  the  pa^**?^ 
of  the  sea  miraculously  prepared  rar 
them,  removed  the  cloud  which  weni 
before  the  camp  of  Israel  hitherto,  and 
placed  it  behind  them.  "Anditf^"^ 
between  tlie  camp  of  the  EpP^^ia 
and  tlie  camp  of  Israel;  and  it  w*-^ » 
cloud  and  darkness  to  the  one,but  gave 
light  by  night  to  the  other:  so  that  tne 
one  came  not  near  the  other  ali  ^ 
night."  (Exod.  xiv.  8-20.)» 

Various  antient  tracUuona  among  i»^ 
heathen  historians  attest  the  reaUt.v^w 
the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  -^ 
by  the  Israehtes ;  to  which  wemay  a^J 
that  it  is  manifest  from  the  text « 
Moses  and  other  sacred  author?,  ^^ 
have  mentioned  this  miraculous  P^ 
sage,  that  no  other  account  is  m]r^ 
able,  but  that  which  PappogU!!: 
The  preceding  e^^^ 
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Hebrews  to  cross  over  the  sea  from 
shore  to  shore,  in  a  vast  space  of  dry 
ground,  which  was  left  void  by  the 
waters  at  their  retiring.  (Exod.  xiv.  16, 
17,,  &c.)  To  omit  the  numerous  allu- 
sions in  the  book  of  Psalms,  Isaiah 
says  (IxiiL  11.,  &c.),  that  the  Lord  di- 
vided the  waves  before  liis  people,  that 
he  conducted  them  through  tlie  bottom 
of  the  abyss,  as  a  horse  is  led  through 
themidi;t  of  a  ii^.  ilabakkuk  says 
(iii.  15.),  that  the  Ara  made  himself  a 
road  to  drive  his  chariot  and  horses 
across  the  sea,  across  the  mud  of  great 
waters.  Lastly,  in  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Wisdom  we  read  (xix.  7, 8.  x.  17, 
18.),  that  the  dry  land  appeared  all  on 
a  sudden  in  a  place  where  water  was 
before ;  that  a  free  passage  was  open- 
ed in  a  moment  through  the  midst  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  that  a  green  field 
was  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  abyss. 
Kefh AIM,  Valley  of  See  p.  49.  supra, 
Reuben,  Canton  of  the  tribe  of.  See 
p.  11.  supra, 

Rheoium,  a  port-town  in  Italy,  op- 
posite to  Sicily.  Here  St.  Paul  staid 
but  one  day  (Acts  xxviii.  13.),  and  did 
nothing  which  St.  Luke  thought  fit  to 
mention :  but  in  that  day,  say  the  fabu- 
lous writers  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he 
converted  some  of  the  inhabitants  and 
strangers  that  were  there,  by  biurning 
a  large  stone  pillar  with  a  little  can- 
dle ;  preached  to  the  fishes  of  the  sea ; 
and  commanded  the  grasshoppers, 
ivhich  with  their  noise  disturbed  his 
preaching,  to  be  silent,  from  which 
time  they  left  the  land  ! ! ! 

RnoDSS,  an  island  and  city  in  the 
Levant,  which  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  abundance  of  roses 
which  grew  there.  When  Saint  Paul 
Mreiit  to  Jerusalem,  a.  n.  58,  he  went 
From  Miletus  to  Coos,  from  Coos  to 
RhodeSy  and  thence  to  Patarain  Lycia. 
(Acts  xxi.  1.) 

Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the  world 
during  the  period  comprised  in  the 
New  Testament  history.  According  to 
the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher, 
this  city  was  founded  by  Remus  and 
Romulus,  A.  M.  3966  of  the  Julian  peri- 
od, in  A.  M.  3256,  b.  c.  748,  towards  the 
<'lose  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiab,  king  of 
Judah.  This  city  is  so  well  known,  that 
it  is  needless  to  give  any  account  of  it 
here.  The  sacred  authors  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  never  mentioned  it ; 
hut  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  books  of 
r  he  Maccabees  and  in  the  New  Testa- 


noted  it  by  the  figurative  name  ofBa-* 
bylon.  The  church  that  ia  at  Babylon 
elected  together  untk  yoUy  saluteth  you. 
Saint  John  in  his  Revelation  (xiv.  8. 
xvi.  19.  xvii.  5.  xviii.  2. 10. 21.)  points 
it  out  by  the  same  name,  anddescri)»cs 
it  in  such  a  manner,  as  can  only  agree 
to  Rome  ;  1.  By  its  command  over  all 
nations,  2.  By  its  cruelty  towards  the 
saints,  and  3.  By  its  situation  upon 
seven  hills.  (Rev.  xvii.  D.) 

8t.  Paul  came  twice  to  Rome.  First, 

A.  D.  61,  when  he  appealed  to  C&esar. 
Aud,  secondly,  a.  d.  65,  a  year  before 
his  martyrdom,  which  happened  in  a.d. 
66.  Saint  Peter  is  supposed  to  have 
been  at  Rome  more  than  once.  It  has 
been  thought  he  went  thither  a.  n. 
42:  he  might  return  tliither  again 
about  A.  D.  45,  58,  and  65.  He  sufibr* 
ed  martyrdom  there  a.  d*  66. 

Salt  Sea.    See  pp.  38 — 40.  supra. 

Salt,  Vale  of.    See  p.  48.  supra.  « , 

Samaria,  Mountains  of.  See  p.  46.* 
supra.  • 

Sam  ARIA,  Region  of.  Seep.  15.  supra. 

Samaria,  the  antient  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  is  very  fircquentlv 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament :  it 
was  situated  on  a  hill  which  derived  its 
name  from  Semer  or  Shemer,of  whom 
it  was  purchased  by  Omri  king  of  I^ael, 

B.  c.  921,  who  made  it  the  seat  of  his 

f government,  and  called  it  Samaria 
Heb.  iS%omeron)from  its  former  owner. 
By  his  successors  it  was  greatly  im- 
proved and  fortified,  and,  afiter  resist- 
ing the  repeated  attacks  of  the  kingsof 
Assyria,  it  was  destroyed  by  Shalmane* 
ser,  s.  c.  717,  who  reduced  it  to  a  heap 
of  stones.  (Micah  i.  6.  2  Kings  xvii.  6.) 
Samaria  seems  to  have  arisen  again 
from  its  ruins  during  tlie  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, B.  c.  549,  af\er  whose  death  it 
was  subject  to  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  • 
kings,  until  it  was  besieged,  taken,  and 
rased  to  the  ground  by  the  high  priest 
Hyrcanus,  b.  c.  129  or  130.  It  was  af- 
terwards wholly  rebuilt,  and  consider- 
ably enlarged  by  Herod  sumamed  the 
Great,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Se- 
baste,  and  erected  a  temple  there  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

Samos,  an  island  of  the  ^chipelago 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Ro- 
mans wrote  to  tlie  governor  of  Samos 
in  favour  of  ike  Jews,  in  the  time  of 
Simon  MaccaSsBus,  a.  m.  3685,  b.  c.139. 
(1  Mac.  XV.  23.]  St.  Paul  went  ashore 
on  the  same  island,  as  he  was  going  to 
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Samothracia,  nn  island  of  the 
^•^ean  Se;i.  St.  Paul,  dcpartinjr  from 
Troas  for  Macedonia,  arrived  fn*8t  at 
6ainothracia,andthcn  landed  in  Mace- 
donia. (Acts  xvi.  11.)  It  received  its 
iianie  from  tlie  circumstance  of  its  be- 
ing peopled  by  Samians  and  Thracians. 

Sardis,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor ;  once 
the  celebrated  capital  of  Crcpsus  and 
th«!  livdian  kings,  is  now  reduced  to  a 
wretched  village  called  Sart.  "  A  few 
names"  (for  the  Cliristians  are  stated 
not  to  exceed  seven  in  number),  how- 
ever, are  still  remaining :  and  they  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  Romaic  or  modem  Greek,  with  the 
utmost  gratitude,  from  an  agent  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Sarepta,  or  Zarephath  (Luke  iv. 
2(i.),  was  a  city  in  the  territory  of  Sidon, 
between  that  city  and  Tyre.  It  was 
the  place  where  Elijah  dwelling,  was 
preserved  by  the  widow's  cruise  of  oil 
,and  barrel  of  meal  that  wasted  not. 
(1  Kings,  xvii.  9.) 

Saron,  a  spacious  and  fertile  vale 
between  Lydda  and  the  sea,  which 
contained  several  villages.  Peter'smi- 
raculous  heahng  of  the  paralytic  Eneas 
at  Lydda,  was  the  means  of  bringing 
the  inhabitants  of  Saron  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  tlie  Gospel.  (Acts  ix. 
35.) 

Ssa  of  CJiinnereih,  Galilee^  or  Tibe- 
rias.    See  pp.  3() — J58.  supra. 

Sea,  Red.  Sec  Red  Sea,  pp.  544 — 
54().  supra. 

Sea  of  Sodom,  Salt  Sea,  or  Dead  Sea, 
See  pp.  38 — 40.  supra, 
•    Shadow  of  Death,  Valley  of.  See 
-p.  53.  and  note  L  supra, 

Shaveh,  Valley  of.  See  p.  48.  supra. 

Shechem.  See  Sichem,  infra, 

Shur,  Wilderness  of.  See  p.  52. 
Sjiipra, 

■  Shush  AN,  the  capital  of  Susiana,  a 
provin<-e  of Elam  or  Persia,  which  Da- 
niel terms  the  palace  (viii.2.),  because 
the  Chahhean  monarchs  had  here  a 
royal  [)alace.  After  Cyrus,  the  kings  of 
Persia  were  accustomed  to  pass  the 
winter  there,  and  the  siunmer  at  Ecba- 
tana.  Tlie  winter  was  very  moderate 
at  SJuisliau,  but  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer was  so  gre«t,  that  the  very  lizards 
and  serpents,  if  surprised  by  it  in  the 
streets,  are  said  to  have  been  burned 
upby  the  solar  rays.     J(his  city  stands 

^  De  tenipio,  cap.  3.  p^^-j 

T^nv^r  '^r!''''''*'^*'^  °^  "^^n»  ^^  t^e  present  state  of  Shuahan,  in  Sir.  B- K.  l**^ 
Trnvcls  m  Georgm,  Persia,  &<:.  vol.  ii   on.  4n-4lft. 


on  the  river  Ulai,  or  Choaspes.  In  \\\< 
city,  and  on  this  river,  Daaiel  had  iw 
vision  of  the  ram  with  two  horns,  ai  il 
the  goat  with  one  horn,  &c.  Id  de 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar 
(Dan.  viii.  1 — 3.,  &,c.),  a.  w.  3447,  i.  c. 
557.  In  this  city  of  Shushan,  tlie 
transactions  took  place,  which  are  r^ 
lated  in  the  book  of  Esther.  Here 
Ahasuerus,  or  Darius  the  sonof  Hvs- 
taspes,  generally  P|pded  andreigiiei 
(Esth.  i.  1, 2.  5.,  &c.j  He  rebuilt,  ^•n- 
larged,  and  adorned  it.  Nebeiiiiah  w33 
also  at  Shushan,  when  he  obtautd 
from  king  Artaxerxes  permission  to  re- 
turn into  Judaea,  and  to  repair  di« 
walls  of  Jenisalem.  (Neh.  L 1.)  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudehi,  and  Abiilfara^HrA 
place  the  tomb  of  Daniel  alChuzest^'Ji, 
which  is  the  antient  city  of  Shnsiian, 
and  a  tomb  is  still  shown  to  trarplVrs, 
as  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Ligiiifoot 
says,i  that  the  outward  gate  of  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  temple  was  calkd 
the  gate  of  Shnshan ;  and  that  upon 
this  gate  was  carved  the  fijnire  {more 
probably  thearm8orinsignja)of^Jw- 
shan,in  acknowledgment  ofthedf^rw 
there  granted  by  Darius  son  of  H.r*' 
taspes,  which  permitted  the  rebiiiU- 
ing  of  the  temple.  Thesiteoftbl^onre 
noble  metropolis  of  the  andeflt  sove- 
reigns of  Persia,  is  now  a  ine^  ^^^^^' 
ness ;  no  human  being  residing  there 
excepting  one  poor  dervisc,  who  keeps 
watch  over  t\ie  supposed  tomboime 
prophet  Daniel.^  .    , 

Sichem,  Sychar  or  SAecAm^antrot 
Samaria,  about  forty  miles  disiant 
from  Jerusalem,  which  became  tbe 
metropolis  of  the  Samaritans  after  me 
destruction  of  Samaria  by  Hyrc^cuN 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  is  JacoUa 
well  (John  iv.  6.),  memorable  for  our 
Saviour's  conversation  with  the  ^^a- 
maritan  woman.  Itstandsinadelipn^ 
ful  situation,  and  is  at  present  ca"^ 
Napolose.  The  remains  of  ihe  jea 
of  the  Samaritans,  now  reduced  w 
about  forty  persons,  chiefly  re^iw 
here.  Contiguous  to  this  p  ace  ne^  - 
valley,  which  opens  into  aplam  water- 
ed by  a  fruitful  stream,  thatnswne^ 
the  town.  This  is  universally  alo^^ 

to  be  the  parcel  of  a  Mi'^'^^s 
bySt.Joi;i(iv.5.)which/a^M 

at  the  hand  of  the  ehUdrm  of  Bc^- 

(Gen.xxxiii.  19.)3^ - 
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Sf  HDiHi,  Vale  of.  Sec  p.  48.  supra, 
SiDO.N,  or  ZidoD,  a  very  antient  and 
celebrated  city,  founded  by  Sidon  the 
eldest  son  of  Canaan.  The  name  Sidon 
is  commonly  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
or  Tyrian  word  mx  (TSffDCH)  which 
signifies  to  fish.  Joshua  (xi.  8.)  calls  it 
Sidon  the  Chreat,  by  way  of  eminence ; 
whence  some  have  taken  occasion  to 
say,  that  in  his  time  there  were  two 
Sidons,  a  greater  and  a  lesser :  but  no 
geographer  has  mentioned  any  other 
Sidon  than  Sidon  the  Great.  Joshua 
assigned  Sidon  to  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  28.),  but  this  tribe  could 
never  get  possession  of  it.  (Judg.  i.  31.) 
It  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  in 
a  fine  country,  one  day's  journey  from 
Paneas,  or  from  the  fountains  of  Jor- 
dan, and  has  a  fine  harbour.  Abulfeda 
places  it  sixty-six  miles  from  Damas- 
cus. This  city  has'  been  always  famous 
for  its  great  ti*ade  and  navigation.  Its 
inhabitants  were  the  first  remarkable 
merchants  in  the  world,  and  were  very 
early  celebrated  on  account  of  their 
luxury ;  for,  in  the  days  of  the  judges 
of  Israel,  the  inhabitants  of  Laish  are 
said  to  have  dwelt  careless  and  secure 
after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians. 
^Judg.  xviii.  7.)  The  men  of  Sidon  be- 
ing great  shipwrights,  were  particu- 
larly eminent,  above  all  other  nations, 
for  hevnng  and  polishing  timber,  there 
being  none  who  were  akuled  how  to  hew 
HmbSar  like  the  Sidonians,  (1  Kings  v. 
6.)  Thisplace  is  now  called  Seide  or 
Saide.  The  city,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
rises  immediately  from  the  strand  ; 
and,  when  seen  from  a  slight  distance, 
presents  a  rather  imposing  appear- 
ance. The  interior,  however,  is  most 
wretched  and  gloomy.  Some  faint 
traces  are  still  discoverable  of  the  an- 
tient lustre  of  Sidon,  in  the  broken 
colunms  and  architectural  ornaments, 
which  lie  neglected  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  modem  walls.^ 

SiHOR,  River.    See  p.  36.  supra, 
SiLOAM,  Fountain  or  Pool  of.    See 
p.  40.  supra. 

Si  ME  ON,  Canton  of  the  tribe  of.  See 
p.  13.  supra. 
SiivAi,  Desert  of.  See  p.  53.  supra, 
Sinai,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petreea, 
where  the  law  was  given.  It  had  two 
lops ;  the  one  lower,  called  Horeb,  or 
the  Mount  of  God  (Exod.  iii.  1.),  when 
he  appeared  to  Moses  in  a  flame  of 


teresting  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Shechem. 
Faleirtine^pp.44 — 48.^ 


fire  in  a  bnsh  ;  this  Horeb  is  therefore 
called  Sinai  by  Saint  Stephen.  (Acts 
vii.  80.)  See  Horeb,  p.  53*Z  supra. 

Smyrna,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  was 
situated  between  forty  and  fort}'-five 
miles  to  the  north  of  Ephesus,  of  which 
city  it  was  originally  a  colony.  It  is 
now  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  num- 
ber, wealth,  and  commerce  of  the  in- 
habitants. Of  its  population,  which 
is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  persons,  about  twenty-six 
thousand  are  Christians  in  communion 
with  the  Greek  church ;  ^Ye  thousand 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  are  Protestants.  The 
Christians  here  are  in  better  condition 
than  in  any  other  of  the  seven  church- 
es. The  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyr- 
na, addressed  in  the  second  apocalyp- 
tic epistle,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  Saint  John, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Smyrna.  As  he  afterwards  sufierod 
much,  being  burnt  alive  at  Smyrna, 
A.  D.  166,  the  exhortation  in  Rev.  ii. 
10.  would  be  peculiarly  calculated  to 
support  and  encourage  him. 

Sodom,  the  chief  ot  the  Pentapolitan 
cities,  or  ^\e  cities  of  the  plain,  gave 
the  name  to  the  whole  land.  It  was 
burnt  with  three  other  cities,  by  fire 
from  heaven,  for  the  unnatural  lusts 
of  their  inhabitants,  the  trath  of  which 
is  attested  by  numerous  heathen  vni- 
ters.    See  pp.  69 — 72.  supra. 

Stria,  properly  so  called,  was  a 
country  of  Asia,  comprehended  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  Cilicia  on 
the  north,  Phmnicia,  Judiea,  and  Ara- 
bia Deserta,  on  the  south.  It  was  di- 
vided into  various  provinces  or  can- 
tons, which  derived  their  names  from 
their  situation  with  respect  to  particu- 
lar rivers  or  cities.    Thus, 

1.  ^fria  of  the  two  rivers^  or  Meso- 
potamia of  Syria,  or  •^tram  Miharaim 
\ Hebrew),  was  comprehended  between 
the  two  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

2.  Syria  of  Damascus,  that  of  which 
Damascus  was  the  capital,  extended 
eastward  along  Mount  Libanus.  Its 
limits  varied  according  as  the  princes 
that  reigned  at  Damascus  were  more 
or  less  powerful. 

3.  Syria  of  Zobah,  or  Soba,  or  Sobal^ 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Septuagint,  was 
probably   Cople-Syria,  or   Syria  the 


See  also  Mr.  Jollilfe's  Letters  from 
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boHow.  Its  cafHtal  wss  Zobab,  a  citY 
tmknown,  unless  it  be  Hoba  or  Hobali 
north  of  Damascus.  (Gea.  xir.  15.) 

4.  SipriaofMaackakyfxofBtikmaa- 
eah^  was  also  towards  Libanua.  (2 
Sam.  X.  6. 8.  1  Kings  xiiL  20.  3  Kings 
XV.  29.)  It  extended  beyond  Jordan, 
and  was  given  to  Hanasseh.  (Deut. 
iii.  14.  Josh.  xiii.  4.) 

5.  Sifria  of  Bohob  or  RehohfWBSlhat 
part  oi  Syria  of  which  Rebob  waa  the 
capital  But  Robob  was  near  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  land  of  pro- 
mise (Numb.  xiii.  21.),  on  the  way  or 
pass  that  leads  to  Emath  or  Hamath. 
It  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and 
is  contiguous  to  Aphek,  which  was  in 
Libanus.  (Josh.  xix.  28.  30.  and  xxL 
31.)  Laish,  otherwise  called  Dan, 
situate  at  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  was 
in  tlie  country  of  Rohob.  (Judg.  L  ^1.) 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Syria  of  Zobah, 
was  son  of  Rebob  or  Rohob,  or  per- 
haps a  native  of  the  city  of  this  name. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3. 12.)  The  Ammonites 
called  to  their  assistance  against  Da^ 
Tid,  the  Syrians  of  Rebob,  of  Zoba, 
of  Maachah,  and  of  Ish-tob.  (2  Sam. 
X.  6.  8.) 

6.  Sifria  of  Toh^  or  of  bhtob^  or  of 
the  land  of  Tob,  or  of  the  Tubieni,  as 
they  are  called  in  the  Maccabees,  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Libanus, 
the  northern  extremity  of  Palestme. 
(Judg.  xi.  a  5.  1  Mac.  5.  13.  2  Mac« 
xii.  17.)  When  Jephthah  was  banish- 
ed by  his  brethren  from  Gilead,  he 
witlidrew  into  the  land  of  Tob. 

7.  Sjfria  of  Emath,  or  HamaUt,  that 
of  which  the  city  Hamath,  on  the 
Orontes,  was  the  capital. 

8.  Sifria  without  any  other  appellor 
tion,  stands  for  the  Kingdom  of  Syria, 
of  which  Antioch  became  the  capital 
aher  the  reign  of  the  Seleucidie. 

9.  C(elo-Stria,  or  CfBle^Syria,  or 
the  Lower  Syria,  occurs  in  several 
places  of  the  Maccabees.  (1  Mace.  x. 
69.  2  Mace.  iii.  5.  8.  iv.  4.  viii.  8.)  The 
word  CcBle-Syria,  in  the  Greek,  sig- 
nifies Syria-eava,  or  Syria  the  hollow, 
or  deep.  It  may  be  considered,  says 
Strabo,  eitlier  in  a  proper  and  restrain- 
ed sense,  as  comprehending  only  the 
tract  of  land  between  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus :  or  in  a  larger  significa- 
tion, and  then  it  will  comprehend  all 
tfie  country  in  obedience  to  the  kings 
of  Syria,  from  Seleucia  or  Arabia  anid 
Egypt. 

Syria  at  first  was  governed  by  its 
own  kinva    oa/«k  ^r  «rU»»«  .^: :j  :^ 


his  own  ci^v  sad  territoriea  Dtvid 
subdued  them  about  a.  m.  2960,  •.  c. 
1044  (2  Sam.  viiL  16.),  on  occaaiofi  of 
his  war  against  the  Anunomtes,  lo 
whom  the  Syrians  gave  ansuoce. 
(2  Sam.  X.  6. 8.  la  18, 19.)  Theycoih 
tinued  in  subjection  till  after  the  ni^ 
of  Sok»non,  when  they  diook  off  tiie 
yoke,*  and  could  not  be  reduced  t^m 
till  the  time  of  Jerobosm  il.  kin;  of 
Israel,  a.  m.  3179.  Rezin,  king  of  Sy- 
ria, and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  ba\  la; 
declared  war  against  Ahab^  king  of 
Judah,  this  prince  foundhimBelf  uihkr 
the  necessity  of  calling  to  liis  assist' 
ance  Tig1ath*pile8er,taiigofAsyria. 
who  put  Rezin  to  death,  took  Dainaj- 
cus,  and  transpcHted  the  8jnu»  ou: 
oftheir  country  beyond  tbeEophratfs. 
Frona  that  time  Syria  eootioaed  iii 
subjection  to  the  kings  of  A*)'r»- 
Afterwards  it  came  imder  tlie  domi- 
nion of  the  ChaldBMns^theaiHiiiertiiat 
of  the  Persians ;  Usdy,  it  ww  tf^^ 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  all  the  revolutioiis  that  hap- 
pened to  the  great  empires  of  the 
East. 

STEO-PHCBificiA,  is  Phttwca  pro- 
perly so  called,  of  which  SWob,  or 
Zidon  was  the  capital;  which  having 
by  right  of  conquest  been  miited  to  ii« 
kingdom  of  Syria,  added  its  oWMiue 
Phoenicia  to  that  of  Sfiia.  ^™,*'*' 
naanitish  woman  is  caMaSyropii®; 
nician  (Mark  vii.  26.),  b«we  ««*'*» 
of  Phoenicia,  which  wastocon^- 
dered  as  making  part  of  Syni.  » 
Matthew  calk  her  a  Canaaaitish  i^«^ 
man  (Matt.  xv.  QSL  34.),  bean*  tbe 
country  was  reaUy  peopW  by  b^ 
Canaanites,  Sidon  beinf  f  e  elde:i 
son  of  Canaan.  (Gen.  x.  Id.) 

Taboe,  or  Thib^,  Mount  Seej^ 

'^rLCs,  the  metr^iS 
(Acts  xxi,  39.).  was  cetebraied  fo^^ 
ing  the  place  whither  Jonabdesip^ 
toVaidwbei^StPattlW^; 
It  was  a  very  rich  *»«  i^I^«,ii! 
and  had  an  academy.  »«"^atf 
men  so  eminent,  that  «icytf«s^ 
have  excelled  in  aU  *r»^P"^^ 
learning  and  philosophy;  ej^«^ 
of  AlexlndriJ^and  Athensj^^ 
itself,  wereindebtedtoitfortheiro** 

professors.  »  qmh,^ 

Tbkoah,  WiWerawBot  8*^ 

Thessalowica,  a  ^^^^^i, 
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the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  districts 
Into  which  the  Romans  divided  that 
country  after  its  conquest  hy  Paulus 
^milius.  It  was  situated  on  theTher- 
niian  Bay,  and  was  antiently  called 
Tlierma) ;  but,  being  rebuilt  by  Philip 
the  father  of  Alexander,  after  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Thessalians,  it  then  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Thessalonica. 

At  the  time  of  writing  tlie  Epistle 
to  the  Thcssalonians,  Thessalonica 
was  the  residence  of  the  pro-consul 
who  governed  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia, and  of  the  quaestor  who  had  the 
c  harge  of  tlie  imperial  revenues.  Be- 
sides being  the  seat  of  government, 
this  port  carried  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce, which  caused  a  great  influx  of 
strangers  from  all  quarters;  so  that 
Thessalonica  was  remarkable  for  the 
number,  wealth,  and  learning  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  Jews  were  extreme- 
ly numerous  here.  The  modem  name 
of  this  place  is  Salonichi:  it  is  the 
chief  port  of  modem  Greece,  and  has 
a  population  of  sixty  thousand  per- 
sons, twelve  thousand  of  whom  are 
Jews.  According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
has  given  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  antiquities,  present  state,  and 
commerce  of  Thessalonica,  this  place 
is  the  same  now  it  was  then ;  a  set  of 
turbulent  Jews  constituted  a  verv 
principal  part  of  its  population :  anci, 
when  Saint  Paul  came  hither  from 
Ptiilippi,  where  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached,  to  communicate  the  *'  glad 
tidings''  to  the  Tbessalonians,  the 
Jews  were  sufficient  in  number  to 
*•  set  all  the  city  in  an  uproar.** 

TfiTATiRA,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  was 
a  considerabte  city  in  the  road  from 
Pergamos  to  Hardls,  and  about  48 
xiiiles  eastward  of  the  former.  It  is 
caUed  by  tiie  Turks  Ak-hisar:  and  the 
number  of  Christians  here  is  about  as 
great  as  at  Bergamo  or  Pergamos. 

Tiberias  (John  vi.  1 — ^23.  xxL  1.),  a 
<^ity  of  Galilee,  which  was  built  by 
1  ir.Tod  the  Great,  and  so  called  in  ho- 
nour of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  The 
privileges  conferred  upon  its  inhabit- 
ants by  Herod,  caused  it  in  a  short 
time  to  become  a  place  of  considerable 
note:  it  was  situated  in  a  plain  near 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  is 
thence  termed  the  Lake  or  Sea  of  2V- 
bcrias.    After  the  destraction  of  Jeru- 
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salem,  this  city  became  eminent  for  its 
Academy,  over  which  a  succession  of 
Jewish  doctors  presided  until  the 
fourth  century.  The  modem  popula- 
tion of  Tiberias  is  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand :  it  is  princ]})ally 
inhabited  by  Jews,  who  are  said  to  be 
the  descendants  of  families  resident 
there  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  Dr. 
Clarke  conjectures  that  they  are  a 
remnant  of  refugees  who  fled  hither 
after  the  capture  of  Jemsalem  b^  the 
Romans.  Tiberias  is  about  mnety 
miles  distant  from  Jemsalem :  the 
modem  town  stands  close  to  the  lake 
upon  a  small  plain  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  hot 
baths,  which  are  much  frequented.^ 

Trachonitis.    See  p.  16.  supra. 

Ttre,  a  celebrated  city  and  sea-port 
of  PhoDnicia,  that  boasted  of  a  very 
early  antiquity,  which  is  recognised 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxiii.  7.],  but  is 
variously  estimated  by  profane  writers, 
whose  discordant  accounts  this  is  not 
the  place  to  adjust  and  determine. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  it  waa 
strongly  fortified ;  for  it  is  called  die 
atrongcUvof  Tyre,  (Josh.  xix.  29.)  Tyre 
was  twofold,  insular  and  continental. 
Insular  Tyre  was  certainly  the  most 
antient ;  for  this  it  was  which  was  no- 
ticed by  Joshua:  the  continental  city, 
however,  as  being  more  commodious- 
ly  situated,  first  grew  into  considera- 
tion, and  assumed  the  name  of  Palis* 
tymSjOrOldTyre.  Want  of  sufficient 
attention  to  tliis  distinction,  has  em- 
barrassed both  the  Tyrian  chronology 
and  geography.  Insular  Tyre  was 
confiued  to  a  small  rocky  island,  eight 
hundred  paces  long  and  four  hundred 
broad,  and  could  never  exceed  two 
miles  in  circumference.  But  Tyre,  on 
the  opposite  coast,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  was  a  city  of  vast  extent, 
since  many  centuries  after  its  demoli- 
tion by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  scattered 
ruins  measured  nineteen  miles  round, 
OS  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  Strabo. 
Of  these,  the  most  curious  and  sur- 
prising are,  tlie  cisterns  of  Ras-el-Ain, 
designed  to  supply  the  city  with  vra- 
ter;  of  which  there  are  three  still  en- 
tire ;  about  one  or  two  furlongs  fit>m 
the  sea,  so  well  described  by  Maun- 
drell,  for  their  curious  constraction 
and  solid  masonry.    '^The  fountains 


1  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  219— S33.  8vo.    Capt.  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt, 
&c.  dec.  p.  203.    Mr.  JollifTe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  pp.  38^34.    Mr.  Borckhardt's 
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of  tbeee  waters,"  says  be,  aAcr  the 
description^  ^  are  as  uoknowu  as  the 
contriver  of  them.  According  to  com- 
mon tradition,  they  are  filled  from  a 
aubterroueous  river  which  king  Solo- 
mon discovered  by  his  great  sagacity ; 
and  he  coused  these  cisterns  to  be 
made  as  part  of  his  recompense  to  king 
Hiram,  for  the  materials  fiiruishcd 
by  that  prince  towards  building  tiie 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  certain, 
however,  from  tJjeir  rising  so  high 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  tiiat 
they  must  be  brought  from  some  part 
of  the  mountains,  which  are  about  a 
league  distant ;  and  it  is  as  certain 
that  the  work  was  well  done  at  first ; 
seeing  it  performs  its  office  so  well,  at 
so  great  a  distance  of  time ;  tlie  Turks 
having  broken  an  outlet  on  the  west 
side  of  the  cistern,  through  which 
there  issues  a  stream  like  a  brook, 
driving  four  com  mills  between  it  and 
the  sea."  From  tliese  cisterns  there 
was  an  aqueduct  which  led  to  the 
city,  supported  by  arches,  about  six 
yards  from  the  groimd,  running  in  a 
northerly  direction,  about  an  hour, 
when  it  turns  to  tlie  west,  at  a  small 
mount,  where  antiently  stood  a  fort, 
but  now  a  mosque,  which  seems  to 
ascertain  the  site  of  the  old  city ;  and 
thence  proceeds  over  the  isthmus  that 
connects  insular  Tyre  with  the  main, 
built  by  Alexander,  when  he  besieged 
and  took  it. 

Old  Tyre  withstood  the  mighty  As- 
syrian power,  having  been  besieged, 
in  vain,  by  Shalmaneser,  for  ^ve  years, 
although  he  cut  off  their  supplies  of 
water  from  the  cisterns,  which  tliey 
remedied,  by  digging  wells,  within  the 
city.  It  afterwards  held  out  for  thir- 
teen years  against  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  and  was  at  length 
taken :  but  not  until  the  Tyrians  had 
removed  their  eflTects  to  the  insular 
town,  and  leA  nothing  but  tlie  bare 
walls  to  the  victor,  which  he  demo- 
lished. 

What  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  city  was,  that  Alexander  after- 
wards made  use  of  these  materials  to 
build  a  prodigious  causeway,  or  isth- 
mus, above  half  a  mile  long,  to  the 
insular  city,  which  revived  as  the 
phcBnix,  from  the  ashes  of  the  old, 
and  grew  to  great  power  and  opulence, 
as  a  maritime  state;  and  which  he 
stormed  after  a  most  obstinate  siege 


of  five  ro<»itbs.     Pocodte  obasffes, 

that  "  there  are  no  signs  of  the  a&- 
tient  city ;  and  as  it  is  a  sandy  shore, 
the  face  of  every  thing  is  altered,  and 
tlie  great  aqueduct  is  in  roasy  parts 
almost  buried  in  the  sand.**  (Vol.  iL 
p.  81.)  Thus  has  been  fuHiiled  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel :  T%au  shaU  be 
huilt  no  more :  though  thou  be  nueki 
for,  yet  shaU  Uiou  ntva-  he  found  agaa  I 
(xxvi.21.) 

The  fate  of  Insular  T3're  has  bee  a 
no  less  remarkable :  when  Alexander 
stormed  the  city,  he  set  fire  to  it 
This  circumstance  was  fbretoU : 
''  T>Te  did  build  herself  a  strong  bold, 
and  heaped  up  silver  as  the  dus^  and 
^ie  gold  as  the  rau*e  of  the  stn^tn. 
Behold  the  Lord  will  cast  her  our, 
and  he  will  smite  her  power  in  the 
sea,  and  she  shall  be  deTourrd  with 
fire."  (Zcch.  ix.  3,  4.)  After  tliis  ter- 
rible calamity,  Tyre  again  retrieved 
her  losses.  Only  eighteen  yean»  after, 
she  had  recovered  such  a  siiare  of  her 
antient  commerce  and  opulence,  as 
enabled  her  to  stand  a  siege  of  four- 
teen months  against  Antigonus,  before 
he  could  reduce  the  city.  After  xlus 
Tyre  fell  alternately  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
and  then  of  the  Romatis,  until  it  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  about  a.  d. 
639,  retaken  by  the  Crusaders,  a.  d. 
1124 ;  and  at  length  sacked  and  rased 
by  tlie  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  with  Si- 
don,  and  other  strong  towns,  that  they 
might  no  longer  harbour  the  Christians, 
A.  D.  1289.1 

The  following  description  of  tha 
modem  town  of  Surat,  by  a  recent 
intelligent  traveller,  will  give  the  read- 
er a  hvely  idea  of  the  splendour  of 
antient  Tyre  in  the  days  of  her  com- 
mercial prosperity,  as  delineated  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  3.) :  "  The 
bazaars,  filled  with  costly  merchan- 
dise, picturesque  and  interesting 
groups  of  natives  on  elephants,  camel>, 
horses,  and  mules :  strangers  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  in  their  respective 
costume ;  vessels  building  on  ihe 
stocks, ' otliers  navigating  the  river: 
together  with  Turks,  Persians,  auJ 
Armenians,  on  Arabian  chargers : 
European  ladies  in  splendid  car- 
riages, tlie  Asiatic  females  in  hackeries 
drawn  by  oxen ;  and  the  motley  ap- 
pearance of  the  English  and  nabob's 
troops  on  the  fortifications,  remind  us 


1  Dr.  Hales's  AnAlvma.  vol.  i.  on.  442—444. 
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of  the  foHewiBg  description  of  Tyre : 
O  thou  tfuU  art  situaUy  Si>c.  (Ezek. 
xxrii.  3.)  This  is  a  true  picture  of 
oriental  commerce  in  antient  times ; 
and  a  very  exact  description  of  the 
port,  and  the  bazaars  of  surat,  at  the 
present  day."* 

^  Numerous  beautiful  columns, 
stretched  along  the  beach,  or  stand- 
ing in  fragments  half-buried  in  the 
sand  that  has  been  accumulating  for 


ages,  the  In^en  a^pieduet,  and  the 
ruins  which  appear  m  its  neighbour- 
hood, exist,  as  an  affecting  monument 
of  the  fragile  and  transitory  nature 
of  earthly  grandeur.'* 

Zarbprath.  See  SAnsPTA,  p.  548. 
Zebuldn,  Canton  of  the  tnbe  of. 
See  pp.  12,  13. 
ZiDOM.    See  Smov,  p.  549. 
ZiPH,  Wilderness  of  See  p.  53.  wfnu 


I  Forbcfl's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  347. 

9  Jowett's  Christim  Researcbea  in  Uie  Mediterraneiui,  Appendix,  p.  433.  See  other 
Testimonies  of  n»odern  travellers  relative  to  the  astoal  state  of  Tyre,  in  veL  I  pp.  339, 
330.  M^rra. 
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No;  IL 


TABLSS  OP  WB10HT9,  MBASinEtES,  AND  MOiaTi  MSKTIOHVO  IS  THE 

Ckiefy  extracted  from  Dr.  Arhuikndt^s  Tables  o/Autieai  Coms^  Wdgks, 

and  Measures. 


[Referred  to,  in  Page  480.  of  this  Yolnme.] 


1.  Jewish  Weights  reduced  to  English  troy  weight. 

Mm*    ok.     DBS.  gr 
Thegerah,  oae^twentkthofathtkel  0       0      0     £! 

Bek»h,ha]fadiekel 0       0       5      0 

The  Shekel      -  •  -  -  -  •  OOlOO 

The  maaeh,  60  flhekehi  2600 

Tbk  talent,  50  naneb  or  3000  iheknle  -  -       iS5       0       0      0 


2.  Berifture  Measwres  of  length  reducedto  EngUsh  i 

Ei«.  feeLneh. 

A  digit 0    QJdlS 

Ajwhii 6    3,648 

Aaptt 0  10JM4 

6         3|  Aeidrit  ------  i    ^^ggg 

7    3uS5S 

10  11.32$ 

„  -  14    7.104 

13.3    10  I  AechoBiuieoraiMsnniigliiie  145  1L04 


2i 


96 


"144 


T^y 


S4 


"36 


48 


480 


6 

IS 


16 
"IW 


A  ovlnt  - 

Afethom 
TTl  Eiekiel'e  reed 

An  Arahianpole 


6 


8 


80 


3 


1.3 


A  cebit 


400 


40(X) 
96000 


&  3^  bii^  &rtj»/tfr«  Ifeonref. 


Aeteditun  or  ftirloi^ 


"6]Ae>bbeth  dey'a  JoonMjr 

"^ '    ^  '  \iieei 

T|A 


_g40  i  48  i  84  f  8  I  Adeyfjoomey 


£af.BiiIai.l 

0  0  1.8M 

0  145  4.6 

0  729  ajo 

1  403  IJO 
4  163  3^ 

93  179  4i> 


4.  Scripture  Measures  of  Capacity  far  Liguidsj  reduced  to  EngUsh  unne 


measure. 


Acaph 


1J3 


5.3 


16 
32 


96 


960 


A  tog 


4 

"12 
24 


72 


im 


A  cab 


18 


IW 


Ahin 


Aseah  .... 

A  bath  or  ephah  ... 
A  kor  or  coroa,  chomar  or  homer 


10  1 


Gal. 
0 
0 
0 
1 
3 
7 
76 


0.625 
0.833 
3.333 
2 

4 
4 
5 


5.  Scripture  Measures  of  Capacity  for  things  dry^  reduced  to  EngUsh 
citm  measure. 


20) 

Peeka.  gal.  pinta. 

^al 0    0    0.1416 

A  cab 0    0    2.8333 

d6 

nr2o 

1.B]  Anomeror  gomer  -           -           -           -           -           0    0    5.1 
6    1      3.3lABoah 10    1 

1800 

18   1     10  I    3    An^phah        -          -          -          -          3    0    3 
~90"|     50    |15f6}Atol6oh    -           -           -           -MOO 

m^ 

IcjO   1    100   1  30    10  1  2  1  A  chomer,1ioni6f,  kor,  or  cowa      32   0    1 

d.  Jewish  Money  reduced  to  the  EngUsh  Standeerd. 


Ageiah 


Abekah    ... 

A  shekel    •  -  . 

I  A  maneh,  or  mina  Hebraiea 
A  talent 

A  aoBdna  aarena,  or  aeztola,  was  worth 

A  aiouluB  aurena,  or  ahekel  of  gold,  waa  worth  ». 

A  talent  of  gold  waa  worth         ... 


£.  s. 

d. 

0   0 

ists» 

0    I 

1.6875 

0    2 

3.375 

5  14 

0.75 

342    3 

9 

0  12 

0.5 

1  16 

6 

5475    0 

0 

In  the  pieeedmg  table,  silyer  is  vahwd  at  5#.  and  gold  at  £4  per  onnoe. 


7.  jRaHum  JKmey «  mentioned  in  the  New  TesfamaUt  reduced  to  the  Eng" 

Ush  Standard. 


A  Itiita  (AHrror  A^mpwp) 

A  larthsng  (Kaljpaimif)  ahonl  » 

A  penny  or  deaaxiaa  (A^mproy) 


£.  #.  i.  ftr. 

0    0  0    03^ 

0    0  0    11-2 

0    0  7    3 
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APPENDIX. 


Nam. 
A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

or   THE 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  RECORDED  IN  THE  BIBLE. 
MrklgedJrvmArchbM^  IMer  and  CalmeL 


7%eiruediU€ofiheBir(hof  Christ  t»  rem  ntARS  ^fin  ike 
common  eera  or  A.  Dm 


PEKIOB  I. 

fVoM  ike  Creation  to  the  Dehge,  1656  yean. 


Aotto 
MmuU, 
or  Year 
of  the 
World. 


3 

3 

129 

130 

235 

325 

395 

460 

622 

687 

874 

930 

987 

1042 

1056 

1140 

12a5 

1290 

1422 

1536 

1556 


Tear 

DelOfC 
Clinat 
4000, 


THE  creation,  «   ,       •,  j     i 1 

Eve,  tempted  by  the  serpent,  disobevs  God,  «id  persuades  to 

husband  Adam  to  disobedience  also.    God  driTce  them  ort| 

of  paradise. 
Cain  bom,  Adam's  eldest  son. 
Abel  bom,  Adam's  second  son. 
Cain  kills  bis  brother  Abel. 
Setb  bom,  son  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
Enos  bora,  son  of  Seth. 
Cain  on  bom,  son  Df  Enos. 
Mahalaleel  bom,  son  of  Cainan. 
Jared  bom,  son  of  MahalaloeL 
Enoch  born,  son  of  Jared. 
Methuselah  bora,  son  of  Enoch, 
Lamech  bora,  son  of  Methuselah. 
Adam  dies,  aged  930  years. 
Enoch  translated :  he  had  lived  abo  yaarSi 
Seth  dies,  aged  912  years. 
Noah  born,  son  of  Lamech. 
Enos  dies,  aged  905  years. 
Cainan  dies,  aged  910  years. 
Mahalaleel  dies,  aged  895  years. 

Jared  dies,  aged  962  years.  .  vi«.^ 

God  informs  Noah  t)f  the  future  deluge,  and  CwmaiSBWM  to 

preach  repentance  to  mankind,  120  yofcw  before  the  dftluge. 
Japhet  bora,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah. 


4004 


3871 
3870 
3763 
9675 
3605 


3540 
3378 


3126 

3070 
3013 


2d44 

2960 
2765 
9710 
3578 
9151 

S144 
9442 


Ckmudhgical  JM^^ 


557 


l(>oG|Methu8elah  dies,  the  oldest  of  meii,  aged  969  years,  in  the  year  of '^2349 
the  deluge* 
The  same  year,  Noah,  being  €00  years  old,  by  divine  command  enters 
the  aiic. 


1657 


1658 
1603 
1723 
1757 
1770 

1771 

1787 
1819 
1824 
1849 

1878 
1J)48 
•2006 
2008 
9018 
a083 


2083 


2084 

2092 
2093 
2094 

2107 


telOR 


B.  C. 


Pekiod  II. 


From  the  Ddvge  to  the  First  CaU  of  Abraham^  420  years 
and  six  months. 

Noah,  being  now  601  years  old,  takes  off  the  roof  of  the  ark  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  ;  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the 
second  month  Noah  quits  the  ark.  He  oflTers  sacrifices  of  thanks- 
giving. Ood  appoints  the  rainbow  as  a  pledge  thathe  would  send 
no  more  a  universal  deluge. 

Arphaxad  born,  the  son  of  Shem. 

Salah  born,  son  of  Arphaxad. 

Heber  bom,  son  of  Salah. 

Phaleg  bom,  son  of  Heber. 

The  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  the  confusion  of  languages, 
dispersion  of  the  nations. 

The  beginning  of  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  monarchy  by  Nimrod; 
and  of  the  Egyptian  empire  by  Ham  the  father  of  Mizraim. 

Reu  born,  the  son  of  Phaleg- 

Serug  bom,  son  of  Reu.  ^'' 

The  trial  of  Job. 

Nahor  born,  son  of  Seraff. 

Terah  born,  the  son  of  Nahor, 

Haran  bom,  the  son  of  Terah. 

Noah  dies,  aged  950  years. 

Abram  born,  the  son  of  Terah. 

Saraibom,  wifeof  Abram.  „         .    „ 

The  call  of  Abram  firom  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Haran  m  Mesopota- 
mia, wheie  his  father  Terah  died,  aged  205. 


Period  III. 


1921 


1220 

1919 
1911 


From  the  second   CaU  of  Abraham  to  the  Departure  of  the 
Israelites  out  ofEgypt^  430  years. 

The  second  caD  of  Aram  from  Haran.  *  .... 

He  comes  into  Canaan  with  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  nephew 
and  dwells  at  Sichem. 

Abram  goes  into  Egypt;  Pharaoh  takes  his  wife,  but  soon  restores 
her  again.    Abram  returns  from  Egypt ;  he  and  Lot  separate. 

Abram's  victory  over  the  five  kings,  and  rescue  of  Lot. 

Sarai  gives  her  makl  Hagar,  for  a  wife,  to  her  husband  Abram. 

Ishmael  bom,  the  son  of  Abram  and  Hagar.    Abram  was  86  years  1910 
old.    Gen.  xvi.l6. 

The  new  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  Abram:  God  promises  hmi  a  1897 
numerous  posterity :  his  name  changed  to  Abraham,  and  that  of 
Sarai  to  Satah.    Oen.xvii.    Circumcision  instituted.    Abraham 
entertains  three  angels,  under  the  appearaace  of  travellers;  they 
promise  him  Isaac  ,  „  .    .     ,         .^    ..     -       t. 

Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  burnt  by  fire  firom  heaven. 
Lot  is  preserved :  retirea  to  Zoar;  eommits  incest  with  his 

4brahL^ deiiMta  from  the plaiB  of  Mamr©  to  l8aacl896 


2347 


23^ 
2311 
2281 
2247 
and  2230 


2234 

2217 
2185 
2130 
2155 
2126 
2056 
1998 
1996 
1986 
1921 


5od  iUE'lTENDIX. 


U.  n) 

UVii  Abnhttin  offbra  hw  son  Imsc  Co  Ood  for  a  lraniC*>oAriii|r. 
iil45  Sarah  dies,  aged  1^7  yean. 
3148  Ismac  marries  Rebekah. 

21^  Jacob  and  Esau  bom,  Isaac  being  60  years  old. 
3184  Abraiiam  dies,  aged  175  years. 
33(M)  i(<aac  coveDaots  with  Abiinetech  king  of  Gerar. 
2^2UH  Esau  marries  Canaanitish  women. 

2^45  Isaac  blesses  Jacob,  who  withdraws  into  Mesopotamia,  to  his  uxide 
Ltiban;  and  marries  first  Leah,  and  then  Rachel. 

3346  Reuben  bom,  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 

3347  Simeon  bora,  son  of  Leah. 

3348  Levi  bom,  son  of  Leah. 
334^Uudah  boro,  son  of  Leah. 

3359  Joseph  born,  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  Jacob  being  90  yean  old. 
33t>5»Jaieob  returns  to  Canaan.    Esaa  conies  to  meet  hun,  taid  receires 

bitn,  with  much  affection.    Jacob  arrives  at  Shechen. 
3370  The  rape  of  Dinah — Benjamin  bom,  son  ^f  Raehel. 
3376  Joseph,  being  17  year  old,  teils  bis  father  Jacob  his  brothers*  faiilts ; 

they  hate  him,  and  sell  him  to  strangers,  who  take  him  into  £gypt. 

Joptiph  sold  a^ain  as  a  slave  to  Potiphar. 

3386  Joseph,  tempted  by  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  refnaes  her,  and  is  pm  in 

prison. 

3387  Joseph  explains  the  4apwam  of  tbe  two  olBScen  of  Pharaoh. 
3389  Phara^*a  dreams  expAained  bv  Joseph,  who  is  made  governor  of  J713 

Egypt. — ^The  beginning  of  the  seven  yean  of  plenty  foretdrid  by 
Joseph. 

3396  The  begimung  of  the  seven  years  of  scarcity  foretold  by  Josefrfi. 

3397  Joseph's  ten  brethren  come  into  Egypt  to  buy  c^n.  Joseph  ki^ri- 

sons  Simeon. 

3398  Joseph's  brethren  return  into  £gy|>t,  with  their  brother  Be^iamin.  1706 

Joseph  discoven  himself,  and  engages  them  to  coma  into  Agypt 
with  their  father  Jacob,  then  130  yean  old. 

3300  Joseph  gets  all  the  money  of  Egypt  into  tbe  r6yal  treasuiy.  1704 

3301  Joseph  gets  afi  the  cattle  ef  Egypt  for  the  king.  1703 
3303The  Egyptians  sell  their  lands  and  libertiesto  Pharioh.  1703 
3303iThe  end  of  the  seven  vean  of  scarcity.    Joseph  returns  tbe  Egyp*  1709 

tians  their  cattle  and  their  lands; 
3315  Jacob's  last  sickness :  he  adopts  and  blesses  Ephraim  and  M anasoeh ;  1669 

foretels  the  characters  of  all  fans  sons;  and  dies,  aged  147  years. 
2369^  Joseph  dies,  aged  110  years.  He  foretels  the  departure  of  the  Isora^ 
ites  rrom  Egypt,  and  desires  that  his  bones  may  be  tSlMn  with 
into  Canaan. 
3365  Levi  dies,  aged  137  years.  • 
2427  A  revohition  in  Egypt.    Rameaes  MiamuUt  the  king,  who  knew 

neither  Joseph  nor  his  services,  persecutes  the  Israelites. 
About  this  timO)  according  to  Calooety  litved  Job,  £unous  for  his  wis- 
dom, virtue,  and  patience. 
2430  Aairon  bom,  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed. 
2^433  Moses  born ;  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  and  fouxid  by  tluk- 

raoh's  daughter,  who  adopts  him. 
2473  Moses  kills  an  Egyptian :  flees  into  Midian :  marries'  T^ppbfafa,  th* 

daughter  of  Jethro:  has  two  sons  by  her,  Gershom  and  Efiezier. 
^13  Moses,  commissied  by  God,  returns  into  Egypt.    Pharaoh  refuses  1491 

to  set  the  Israelites  at  liberty.    Moses  inflicts  tett  plagues  oil 

Egypt;  after  wliich  the  Israelites  are  liberated. 


B.  CJ 

1H711 
IS3^ 

185tii 
18:)HJ 
18211 

17W 
175 

175ii 

1757! 
175^ 
17^ 
17431 
17391 


173C 
172tii 

1718 

1717 


1T» 
1707 


16% 


im^ 

1577 


1574 
1571 

1551 


Cknmthgieal  Indax. 


M 

il3 


>14 


Period  IV". 

From  the  Departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  to  their 
Entrance  into  the  Laiid  of  Canaan^  40  years. 

Pharaoh  pursues  the  Israelites  witli  his  army,  and  overtakes  them  1401 
at  Pi-hahirotb.   The  waters  divided-  Israel  goes  through  on  dry! 
ffroimd.    The  Cgvptians  drowned ;.  2l6t  of  Uie  first  month.         ' 

Aner  $he  delivery  ot  the  law,  with  various  circumstances  of  terror,  1490 
tlie  covenant  of  the  Israelites  with  God,  their  gross  idolatry,  antlj 
many  otlier  events,  the  tabernacle  is  erected  on  the  first  day  of  the' 
first  month  of  the  second  year  after  the  Exodus.  The  priesthood! 
is  establiidied  on  the  arrival  of  tlie  Israelites  at  Kadesh-bamea ;, 
whence  they  send  twelve  chosen  men,  one  out  of  eacli  tribe,  to 
examine  the  land  of  Canaan.  Alter  forty  days  these  msn  return 
to  Kadesh-bamea,  and  exasperate  the  peoule,  saying  that  this 
country  devoured.  i|6  inhabitants,  and  that  tney  w«re  not  able  to 
conquer  it.  Caleb  and  Josliua  withstand  them  ;  the  people  mu- 
tiny :  God  swears  that  none  of  the  mjurmurers  should  enter  the 
land,  but  be  consumed  iu  the  desert.  The  people  resolve  on 
entering  Canaan,  but  are  repulsed  by  the  Amalekites  and  the  Ca- 

1489 


ISjTbe  people  continue  a  considerable  time  at  Kadesh-bamea,  whence 

they  go  toward  the  Red  Sea. 
The  sedition  of  Korah,  Datha^  and  Abirajn,  is  supposed  to  have 

happened  at  the  encampment  of  Kadesh-bamea. 
;52  After  wandering  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  Petnea  and  Idumaea  thirty* 

seven  years,  they  return  to  Mozeroth,  near  Kadesb-barnea,  m 

the  thirty-ninth  year  after  the  £xoduB. 
Moses  sends  ambassadors  to  tba  king  of  Edonpi,  who  refuses  a 

passage  through  his  territories. 
The  Israelites  arrive  at  Kadesh.    Miriam  dies,  aged  130  years. 
The  Israelites  mtumur  for  want  of  water.    Moses  brings  it  from 

the  rock ;  but  be,  as  well  as  Aaron,  having  shown  some  distrust, 

God  forbids  their  entrancie  into  the  land  of  promise. 
From  Kadesh  they  go  to  mouAt  Hor,  where  Aaron  dies,  aged  123 

years. 
The  king  of  Arad  attacks  Israel,  and  takes  several  captives. 
From  mount  Hor  they  come  to  Zalmonah,  where  Mones  raises  the 

brazen  serpent    Others  think  this  happened  at  Punon. 
»53  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  refuses  the  Israelites  a  passage  through 

his  dominions.    Moses  attacks  him  and  takes  his  country. 
Og  king  of  Bashan  attacks  Israel,  but  is  defeated. 
Distribution  of  the  countries  of  Smon  and  Og  to  the  tribes  of  Reur 

ben  and  Gad,  and  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
Moses  renews  the  covenant  of  Israel  with  the  Lord. 
The  death  of  Moses,  who  is  succeeded  by  Joshua. 
Joshua  sends  spies  to  Jericho. 


1453^ 


^3 


1451 


Period  V. 


From  the  Entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the  ttctnd  of  Canaan 
to  the  Building  qf  Solomon^B  TempUf  447  ffears.. 

The  people  pass  the  river  Jordan. 

Joshua  restores  circumcision. 

Manna  ceases.   The  first  pa^sover  after  tlie  passing  over  Jordan. 

Jericho  taken.    The  Gilieonites  make  a  league  with  Joshua. 

War  of  tlie  five  kings  against  Gibeon,  whom  Joshua  defeats ;  the 


1451 


500 


APPENmX. 


A.  M. 

2554 
2559 


2561 


2591 

2599 

2661 

2679 
2699 

2719 


2752 

2759 
2768 

2771 


14^1 

1445 


1444 
144:^ 


2772  Tola  judge  of  Israel  after  Abimelech ;  governs  twenty-three  years.  123ai 
2795  Jair  judges  Israel,  chiefly  beyond  Jordan ;  governs  twenty-two  year8.[12 11  ^i 
2799  VI.  Servitude  under  the  Philistines  and  the  Ammonites.  \v^^ 


War  of  Joshua  against  the  kings  of  Canaan. 

Joshua  divides  the  conquered  country  among  Judah,  Ephrahn,  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
2560)The  ark  and  the  tabernacle  fixed  at  Shiloh  is  the  tribe  of  Epbraim. 

Joshua  finishes  the  division  of  the  country. 

Joshua  renews  the  covenant  between  the  Lord  and  die  Israelites. 

Joshua  dies,  aged  110  years. 

After  his  death  the  elders  govern  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years, 
during  which  time  happen  the  wars  of  Judah  with  Adoni-bezek 

During  the  succeeding  anarchy  happened  the  idolatry  of  Micab. 
and  the  war  of  the  twelve  tribes  against  Benjamin,  to  revenge 
the  outrage  committed  on  the  wife  of  a  Levite. 

God  sends  his  prophets  in  vain  to  reclaim  the  Hebrews.  He  per- 
mits therefore,  that  they  should  fall  into  slavery  under  their 
enemies. 

I.  Servitude  of  the  eastern  Israehtes  under  CushamishatbaJin,  king! 
of  Mesopotamia,  eight  years,  )        • 

Othniel  dehvers  them:  cbnquers  Cuahanrishathaim :  judges  tfae,14f)5- 
people  forty  years.  I       J 

II.  Servitude  of  the  eastern  Israelites  under  Eglon,  kingof  Moab,  134;3i 
about  sixty-two  years  after  the  peace  of  Othniel.  |        j 

Ehud  delivers  them,  after  about  twenty  years.  .1.32:^ 

III.  Servitude  of  the  Israelites  under  the  rhilistines.  Sfaamgar  de-|  l;X)5i 
livers  them.  1        1 

IV.  Servitude  of  the  northern  Israelites  under  Jabin  king  of  Hazor.J  1285; 
Deborah  and  Barak  deliver  them  after  twenty  years.  Fronn  t 
2699  to  2719.  1        I 

V.  Servitude  of  the  eastern  and  northern  laraeMtes  imder  the  MinlSSi 
dianites.  1       J 

Gideon  delivers  Israel.    He  governs  them  nine  years.  124o> 

Abimelech  son  of  Gideon  procures  himself  to  be  made  king  of  |J23iii. 

Shechem.  1        f 

Abimelech  killed  after  three  years.  'i 
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2867 
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2888 


2908 
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2911 
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2817  Jephthah  delivers  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan.  1^^^, 

282:3  Jephthah  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ibzan.  J^^^i 

28:30  Ibzan  dies,  and  Elon  succeeds  him. 
2840  Elon  dies :  Abdon  succeeds  him. 

2848  Abdon  dies.    The  high  priest  Eli  succeeds  as  judge  of  IsraeL 
VII.  Servitude  under  the  Philistines  forty  years.    Judges  xiii.  1. 
Samuel  bom. 

Under  his  judicature  God  raises  Samson,  bom  2849. 
Samson  marries  at  Timnath. 
Samson  burns  the  ripe  com  of  the  Philistines. 
2887  Samson  delivered  to  the  Philistines  by  Delilali ;  kills  himself  underjl  11 
the  ruina  of  the  temple  of  Dagon,  with  a  great  multitude  of 
Philistines.    He  defended  Israel  twenty  years,  from  Q8(u  to  2887. 
War  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Israelites.    The  aiic  taken  by 
the  Philistines,  Death  of  the  high  priest  Eli :  he  governed  Israel 
forty  years. 
The  Philistines  send  back  the  ark  with  presents.    It  is  deposited 

at  Kirjath-jearim. 
Samuel  is  acknowledged  chief  and  judge  of  Israel  thirty-nine  <»■ 

forty  years.    Victory  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Philistines. 
The  Israelites  ask  a  king  of  Samuel 
Saul  is  appointed,  and  consecrated  king. 
War  of  the  Philistines  against  Saul,  who,  having  dwobeyed  Samtid's 

orders,  is  rejected  by  God. 
Jonathan's  victorv  over  thn  PliilictttM^s 
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2919  The  birth  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse.  1085 

2941  Samuel  sent  by  God  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David.  10G3 
2^)42  War  of  the  Philistines  against  the  Israelites.    David  kills  Goliath.  1062 

^>4;3  SauJ.  urged  by  jealousy,  endeavours  to  slay  David.  J  061 

2944  1060 

to    David  flees  to  various  places  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  Saul.  to 

2948  1056 

2949  War  of  the  Philistines  against  Saul.     Saul  causes  the  ghost  of  1055 

Samuel  to  be  raised,     lie  loses  the  battle,  and  kills  himself. 
Ishbosheth  son  of  Saul  acknowledged  king ;  reigns  at  Mahanaim 

Ijeyond  Jordan. 
David  acknowledged  king  by  Judah,  and  consecrated  a  second 

time.    Reigns  at  Hebron. 

2956  Abner  quits  ishbosheth ;  resorts  to  David.    Is  treacherously  slain  1048 

by  Joab. 
Ishbosheth  being  assassinated,  David  is  acknowledged  king  over 
all  Israel,  and  consecrated  tlie  third  time  at  Hebron. 

2957  Jerusalem  taken  from  the  Jebusites  by  David,  who  makes  it  the  1047 

royal  city. 

2959|David  brings  the  ark  from  Kiijath-jearim  to  Jerusalem.  1045 

2960  David  designs  to  build  a  temple  to  the  Lord;  is  diverted  from  it|l044 
by  tlie  prophet  Nathan. 
David's  war  against  the  Philistines,  against  Hadadezer,  against  Da- 
mascus, and  against  Idumsea,  continued  about  six  years. 

2967  David's  war  against  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  who  had  insulted  1037 
his  ambassadors. 

S2!^  David's  war  against  the  Syrians,  who  had  assisted  the  Ammonites.  1036 

2969  Joab  besiegeth  Rabbah,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites.     David 

commits  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  and  causes  Uriah  to  be  killed. 
Rabbah  taken. 

2970  After  the  birth  of  the  son  conceived  by  the  adultery  of  David  with  1034 

Bathsheba,  Nathan  reproves  David  for  his  crime.    David's  re- 
pentance. 

2971  Solomon  bom.  11033 
29til  Absalom's  rebellion  against  his  father  David.  1023 

Absalom  killed  by  Joab. 

Sedition  of  Sbeba,  the  son  of  Bichri;  appeased  by  Joab. 
3983  The  beginning  of  the  famine  sent  by  Uod,  to  avenge  the  death  of  1021 

the  Gibeonites,  unjustly  slain  by  Saul ;  ended  in  2986. 
2987  David  numbers  the  people.    God  gives  him  the  choice  of  three  1017 

plagues  by  which  to  be  punished.  * 

3988  David  prepares  for  the  biulding  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion,  in  1016 
the  tnreshing-floor  of  Araunah. 
Rehoboam  son  of  Solomon  born. 
2989Abishag  the  Shunamite  given  to  David.  1015 

Adonijah  aspires  to  the  kingdom.    David  causes  his  son  Solomon 
to  be  crowned,  who  is  proclaimed  king  by  all  Israel. 

2990  The  death  of  David,  aged  70  years.  1014 
Solomon  reigns  alone,  having  reigned  about  six  months  in  the  life- 

time  of  his  father  David.    He  reigned  in  all  40  years. 
Adonijah  slain,  and  ^biathar  deprived  of  the  office  of  high  priest 
Zadok  in  future  enjoys  it  alone.    Joab  slain  in  the  temple. 

2991  Solomon  marries  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt  1013 

2992  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  congratulates  Solomon  on  his  accession  to  the  1012 

crown ;  Solomon  requires  of  him  timber  and  workmen  to 

him  in  building  the  temple. 
Solomon  lays  the  foundation  of  the  temple. 
3000  The  temple  of  Solomon  finished^  being  seven  years  and  a  half  in  1005 

building. 
VOL.  m.  '72 
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Peuod  VI. 

From  (Ac  Building  of  the  TempU  to  the  BabyUmuk  Cap- 
tivity^ 400  yeorr. 
:^)01  [Dedication  of  tlie  temple. 

Soloniou  finiiibes  the  buildiiig  of  \m  p«laoe»  and  of  that  of  his 

queen,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 
Jer oboum  rebels  against  Solomon.  He  flies  into  Egypt  to  Shishak. 
302i^Tbe  death  of  Solomon,  Succession  of  Reboboam,  and  tho  rvroit 
of  the  ten  tribes.    Jeroboam  the  ion  of  Nebat  acknowiedgod 
king  of  the  ten  tribes. 
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kingt  of  Judah, 
for  oSS  years. 

Rehoboanii  intandin^  to 
subduo  the  ten  tribes, 
is  commsnded  to  forbear. 
Reigned  17  years. 

The  priests  and  Israelites 
that  fear  the  Lord,  with- 
draw in  ffreal  numbers 
from  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael into  that  of  Judah. 

Rehoboara  gives  himself 
up  to  impiety. 

Shishak  king  of  Egypt 
comes  to  Jerusalem ; 
plunders  the  temple  and 
the  king. 

Rehoboam  dies.  Abijam 
succeeds  him ;  reigns 
three  years. 

Abijam's  victory  over  Jero- 
boam ;  who  loses  many 
thousands  of  his  troops. 

Abiiam  dies.  Asa  succeeds 
bun. 

Asa  suppresses  idolatry  in 

Judah. 
Jehoshaphat    son   of   Asa 
'  born. 

Asa's  victory  over  2erah 
king  of  Ethiopia,  or 
Cuflh. 

Asa  engages  Bcn-hadad 
king  of  Syria  to  make 
an  irruption  into  the 
territories  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  to  force 
Ba4a8ha  to  quit  his  under- 
taking at  Ramah. 


Kings  ofltrSS^ 
for  254  years. 

Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat, 
the  first  king  of  Israel, 
or  of  the  revolted  f 
tribes. 

Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat, 
king  of  Israel  abolishes 
the  worship  of  the  Lord, 
and  sets  up  the  golden 
calves.  Reigned  19  yean. 


Jeroboam     overeome     by 

Abijam,       who       kilfa 

500,000,  men. 
Jeroboam  dies ;  Nadab  his 

son    succeeds :      reigns 

two  years, 
Nadab  dies  ;   Baasfaa  sae- 

ceeds  him.    Reigns  20 

years. 


Baosha  builds  Ramah,  to 
lunder  Israel  from  going 
to  Jerusalem. — His  ter- 
ritories invaded  by  Ben- 
hadad  king  of  Damascus. 

Baasha  dies ;  Elah  his  son 
succeeds  him ;  reigns 
two  vean. 

Elah  killed  by  Zhnri,  who 
usurps  the  kingdom  se- 
ven days. 
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jKiNf  #  of  Judah. 


Jehorun  son  of  Jehoahap 
phat  bom. 

Am  troubled  witb  a  Iain«- 
noas  (probably  the  gout), 
places  his  confidence  in 
physicians,  rather  than 
mGod. 

Asa  dies,  having  reigned 
41  years. 

Jehoshaphat  succeeds  Asa. 

Expels  superstitious  wor- 
anip. 

Ahaziah  bcrni,  son  of  Je- 
horam  and  Athaliah, 
and  grandson  of  Jeho- 
shaphat. 


Jehoshaphat  nominates  his 
son      Jehoram      king 
makes  him  his  vicero;^' 

Jehoshaphat   accompanies 
Ahab  in  his  expedition 
against  Ramoih-gilead 
wtitre  he  narrowly  es- 
capes a  great  danger. 

Jehoshaphat  equips  a  fleet 
for  Ophir :  Ahaziah 
king  of  Israel  partak* 
ing  of  the  design,  the 
fleet  is  destroyed  by 
tempest. 

About  this  tame  Jeho- 
shaphat is  invaded  by 
the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  over  whom 
he  obtains  a  miraculous 
victory. 

Elijah  removed  from  this 
world  in  a  fiery  chariot 

Jehoshaphat  invests  his 
son  Jehoram  with  the 
royal  dignity. 

Jehoshaptot  dies ;  having 
reigned  25  years.  Je- 
horam succeeds  him. 

Jehoram,  at  the  impor 
tunity  of  his  wiib  Atha- 
liah,  introduces  into 
Judah  the  worship  of 
Baal. 

Jehoram  smitten  bv  God 
with  an  incurable  di*- 
temper  in  his  bowels. 

Jehoram  makes  his  son 
Ahuuah  vie«roy,  or  aa> 


Kings  nj  hrael. 

Omri,  l^sieges  Zimri  in 
Tirsah  ;  he  burns  him- 
self in  the  palace. 

Omri  prevails  over  Tibni 
Reigns  alone  in  the  31st 
year  of  Asa. 

Omri     bnilda      Samaria 
makes  it  the  seat  of  his 
kingdom. 

Omri  dies. 

Ahab  his  son  succeeds: 
reigns  22  years. 

The  prophet  Elijali  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ishiel. 

He  presents  himself  be 
fore  Ahab,  and  slays 
the  false  prophets  of 
Baal. 

Gives  the  prophotic  unc- 
tion to  Eusha. 

Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria 
besieges  Samaria;  is 
forced  to  quit  it. 

Returns  the  year  follow- 
ing'; is  defeated  at 
Aphek. 

Ahab  invests  his  son  Aha- 
ziah with  the  royal 
power  and  dignity. 

Ahab  wars  against  Ra- 
moth-gilead;  is  killed 
in  disguise. 

Ahaziah  succeeds:  reigns 
2  years. 

Ahaziah,  fiiUlng  from  the 
lattice  of  his  house,  is 
dangerously  wounded, 
and  dies;  Jehoram  his 
brother  succeeds  him, 
and  makes  war  against 
Moab. 

Elisha  foretells  victory  to 
the  army  of  Israel, 
and  procures  water  in 
abundance. 
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Kings  qf  Judak. 
0ociate  in  his  kingdom. 
Jehonm    dies ;    having 
roiled  four  yeart. 

Ahaziah  reigns  but  one 
year. 

Jooah  or  Johoash  bom. 

Homer  the  Greek  poet 
flourishes. 

Ahaziah  accompanies  Je- 
horam  king  of  Israel 
to  the  seige  of  Ramoth- 
gilead.  ' 

Ahaziah  slain  by  Jeho. 

Athaliah  kiUs  all  the  royal 
family  ;  usurps  the  king- 
dom. Jehoash  is  pre- 
served and  kept  secretly 
in  tiie  temple  six  years. 

Jehoiada  the  high  priest 
sets  Jchotish  on  the 
throne  of  Judah,  and 
slays  Athaliah. 

Johoash  reigns  40  years. 

Amaziah  son  of  Joa«h  bom. 

Jehoash  repairs  the  temple. 

Zcchariah  the  high  priest, 
son  of  Jehoiada,  killed 
in  the  temple  by  order 
of  Jehoash. 

Hazael  kinff  of  Syria  wars 
against  Jehoash.  ^ 

Hazael  returns  againrt  Je- 
hoash ;  and  forces  large 
sums  from  him.  (2 
Chron.  xxiv.  23V 

Jehoash  dies,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Amaziah,. 
who  reigns  29  years. 

Amaziah  wars  against  Id- 
umea. 

Amaziah  wars  against  Je- 
hoash king  of  Israel ;  is 
defeated  by  him. 

Uzziah  or  Azariah,  son  of 
Amaziah,  bom. 

Amaziah  dies ;  Uzziah  or 
Azariah  succeeds  him; 
reigns  52  years. 

Isaian  and  Amos  prophesy 
in  Judah  under  this 
reign. 

Jotham  son  of  Uzziah 
bom. 


Kings  of  JsT—L 


Ssjsaria  besieged  by  Ben- 
hadad  king  of  Syria. — 
Ben-hadad  and  his  ar- 
my, seized  with  a  panic, 
flee  during  the  nigliL 

Elisha,  goins  to  Damas- 
cus, foretells  the  death 
of  Ben-kadad,  and  the 
reign  of  ilazael. 

Jehoram  marches  with 
Ahaziah  against  Ra- 
moth-gilead ;  is  dan- 
gerouSy  wounded,  and 
<;arried  to  Jesreel. 

Jehu  rebels  against  Jtho- 
ram ;  kills  ^m.  Jehu 
reigns  28  yean.  (2  King 
X.S6.) 


Jehu  dies,  Jehoahas  his  i 
succeeds  him.     Beigns 
17  years. 


Jehoahas  dies.  Joash  or 
Jehoash,  whom  he  bad 
associated  with  himseU 
on  the  throne  a. 
3162,  succeeds  him. 

The  death  of  Elisha. 

Hazael  king  of  Syria  dies ; 
and  Ben^iadad  succeeds 
him. 

Jehoash  wars  against  Ben- 
hadad. 

Jehoash  obtains  a  great 
victory  over  Amaziah 
king  of  Judah. 

Jehoash  king  of  Israeldies ; 
Jeroboam  II.  succeeds 
him  ',  reigns  41  years. 

Jonah,  Hosea,  and  Amos 
in  Israel,  prophesy  dur^ 
ing  this  reign. 

Jeroboam  II.  dies ;  Zacha- 
riah  his  son  succeeds 
him ;  reiras  6  months ; 
perhaps  10  years. 

The  chronology  of  this 
reign  is  very  perplezBd. 
2  Kings  XV.  8.  12. 
places  the  death  of  Zsr 
chariah  in  the  ^8th  year 
of  Uzziah,  allowing  him 
a  reign  of  but  six 
months  ;  yet,  reckoning 
what  time   remaiiis  to 
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Kings  of  Judah. 


Uzziah  dies;  Jotham  his 
son  succeeds ',  reigns  16 
years. 

Isaiah  sries  the  glory  of  the 
Lord.  (Isa.  vi.)  Isaiah 
and  Hosea  continue  to 
prophesy. 


Reim  king  of  Syria,  and 
Pekah  kinff  of  Israel, 
invade  Judiui. 

Jotham  dies;  Ahas  sue- 
oeeds  him;  reigna  16 
years. 

Rexin  king  of  Syria,  and 
Pekah  ung  or  Israel, 
continue  their  hostilities 
against  Judah. 
auh  foretells  to  Ahaz 
the  birth  of  the  Mes- 
mahf  and  a  speedy  de- 
liverance from  the  two 
kings  his  enemies.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  year  fol- 
lowing they  return  again 
and  spoil  ms  country. 

The  Idumieans  and  Phi- 
listines also  invade  Ju- 


Ahai   InvitM  to  his   as- 


Kings  of  Israel. 
the  eud  of -the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  we  must 
either  admit  an  inter 
regnuni  ofJ)  or  11  years 
between  Jeroboam  II 
and  Zachariah,  as  Arch 
bishop  Lsher  does  ;  or 
we  must  suppose  that 
Jeroboam  11.  reigned 
51  years  ;  or  that  bis 
reign  did  ntA.  begin  till 
3191,  and  ended  in 
3932,  which  is  the  year 
of  the  death  of  Zachor 
riah. 

Zachariah  killed  by  Shal- 
lum,  after  reigning  six 
months. 

Shallum  reigns  1  month  ; 
is  killed  by  Menahem, 
who  reigns  10  years. 

Pnl  (or  Sardanopaltts) 
king  of  Assyria  invades 
Israel ;  Monahem  be- 
coroets  tributary  to  him. 

Menahem  dies ;  Pekahiah 
his  son  succeeds. 

Pekahiah  assassinated  by 
Pekah  son  of  Remaliah, 
who  reigns  28  years. 

Arbaces,  governor  of  Me- 
dia, ana  Belesis,  gover- 
nor of  Babylonia,  be- 
siege Sardanapalus  king 
of  Asssyria  in  Nineveh. 

After  a  seige  of  3  years, 
Sardanapalus  onms 

himself  in  his  palace, 
with  all  hifl  riches.  Ar- 
baces is  acknowledged 
king  of  Media,  and 
Belesis  of  Bab^rlon. 

Belesis,  otherwise  Bala- 
dan  or  Nabonassar, 
founds  the  Babylonian 
empire.  This  fiunous 
epoch  of  Nabonassar 
falls  743  years  before 
Christ,  747  before  a.  p. 
Ninus  junior,  called  in 
Scripture  Tiglath-pile 
ser,  successor  of  car- 
danapalns,  continues 
the  Assyrian  empire, 
but  reduced  into  very 
narrow  limits.  Reigned 
19  years ;  according  to 
others,  30  years. 


Tifflafh-pileser  defeats  and 
days  Rexin  king  of 
Damascus ;  enters  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  takes 
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kings  rf  Judak, 
nAance  Tiglath-pileier 
king  of    AmttU,    and 
■abinits  to  pay  him  tii- 
boto. 


Ahaz  remita  the  royal  aa- 
thority  to  hia  loa  Ueze- 
kiah. 

Ahai  king  of  Judah  dies. 

Hesekiah  reitorea  tk6  vor- 
ahip  of  the  Lord  in 
Judea,  which  Ahaz  had 
anhverted. 

They  begin  again  to  ga- 
ther into  tne  temple 
firtt  fhiita  and  tithea, 
for  the  maintenance  of 
the  prieika  an 
tera. 


Hezekiah  reroha  from 
the  Aasyriaaa ;  makes 
a  leagoe  with  Ejnrpt 
and  Cnah,  againat  Sen- 
nacherib. 

Sennacherib  invadea  He- 
zekiah, and  takea  eere- 
ral  cities  of  Jndah. 

Hezekiah's  tickneai  and 
miraculous  core. 

Sennacherib  beaiges  La- 
ehiah. 

Hezekiah  givM  money  to 
Sennacherib,  who  still 
continues  hia  war  against 
him.  He  aenda  Rab- 
shakeh  to  ierosalem. 
and  marchea  himself 
Tirhakah  king 
'Onah  or  Arabia.  Re- 
tnming  into  Jodea, 
the  angel  of  the  Lord 
destroys  many  thou- 
sands of  his  army  $  he 
retirea  to  Nineveh,  where 
he  is  abin  by  hia  aotti 


Aiagt  of  tsrael. 
many  cities  and  cap- 
tiYoa,  chiefly  from  Reu- 
ben, (Hd,  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasaeh.  The 
first  captiTity  of  laraeL 

Hoshea  son  of  Elsh  slaTs 
Pekah,  and  naurpa  the 
kingdom. 

Reigns  peaceably  the  12th 
year  of  Ahaz.  (2  Kings 
zTiii.  1.)  Reigns  nine 
years. 

Shalmaneser  succeeds  T^ 
ffl^h-pilesar  king  of 
Nineveh. 


Hoshea  makes  an  alliance 
with  So  king  of  Emt, 
and  endearoors  to  uake 
off  the  yoke  of  Shalma- 


Shalmaneaer  beai^  Sa- 
maria; takes  It  after 
three  yean  aiese,  and 
carries  beyond  Sus  Eu- 
phrates the  tribes  that 
Tiglath-pileeM'  had  not 
already  carried  into  cap- 
tivity in  the  ninth  jeai 
of  Hoshea;  of  Heze- 
kiah the  sixth. 

Among  the  eaptivee  car- 
ried away  by  Shalma- 
neser was  Tobift,  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphthali,  at 
NineTuk. 

End  tf  tU  khigdmm  ef 

•  Israel^  mft^r  k  hmd  smh- 
witttd  two  hmndrtd  4 
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|3292  Esar-haddon  succeeds  Sennacherib. 

Probably  about  this  time  Baladan,  or  Merodach-Baladan,  kinf  of 
Babylon^  sends  to  congratulate  ,Uezekiah  on  the  recovery  or  his 
health,  and  to  inquire  dbout  the  prodigy  on  that  occasion. 

Micah  the  Motasthite,  and  Nahum,  prophesy. 
3293  Tartan  sent  by  Esar-haddon  against  the  Philistines,  the  Idunueans, 
and  the  Egyptians. 

Esar-haddon  sends  an  Israelitish  priest  to  the  Cuthites  settled  at 
Shechem. 

Hezekiah  dies ;  Manaaseh  succeeds  him ;  reigns  55  years. 

Csar-haddon  becomes  master  of  Babylon ;  re-unites  the  empires 
of  Assyria  and  Chaldaea. 

Manasseh  taken  by  the  Chaldeeans,  and  carried  to  Babylon. 

The  war  of  Holofernes,  who  is  slain  in  Judcea  by  Judith. 

Manasseh  dies.  He  returned  into  Jud»a  a  considerable  time  be 
fore,  but  the  period  is  not  exactly  known. 

Amon  succeeds  him ;  reigns  two  years. 
3363  Amon  dies;  Josiah  succeeds  him. 

Zephaniah  prophesies  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
3370io8iah  endeavours  to  reform  abuses.    He  restores  the  worship  of 

the  Lord. 
3376  Jeremiah  begins  to  prophesy,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah. 
3380|The  high  priest  Hilkiah  finds  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  treasiu-y 
of  the  temple ;  in  the  18th  year  of  Josiah.    2  Kings  xxii.  3.  xxiii. 
23.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8.  xxxv.  19. 

Money  collected  for  repairing  the  temple. 

The  prophetess  Huldah  foretels  the  calamities  that  threaten  Judah. 

A  solemn  possover  by  Josiah  and  all  the  people. 

Joel  prophesies  under  Josiah. 

Josiah  opposes  the  expedition  of  Necho  king  of  Egypt  agt^inst  Car 
chemish ;  is  mortally  wounded,  and  dies  at  Jerusalem.   Jeremiah 
composes  lamentations  on  his  death. 

Jehoahaz  is  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  people ;  but  Necho,  re- 
turning jfrom  Carchemish,  deposes  him,  and  installs  Eliakim,  or 
Jehoiakim,  his  brother,  son  of  Josiah  ;  who  reigns  11  years. 

Habakkuk  prophesies  under  his  reign. 

Nebuchadnezzar  besieffes  and  takes  Carchemish ;  comes  into  Pa 
iestlne ;  besieges  ana  takes  Jerusalem ;  leaves  Jehoiakim  there, 
on  condition  of  paying  him  a  large  tribute.  Baniel  and  his  com- 
panions led  captive  to  Babylon.  2  Kings  xxiiL  36.  2  Chron. 
xxxv.  5,  6.  Jerem.  xxvi.  1.  xlvi  2. 
)399  Jeremiah  begins  to  conunit  his  prophecies  to  writine. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  a  great  statue  explained  by  DanieL 

The  history  of  Susanna  at  Babylon. 

Jehoiakim  revolts  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  sends  an  army 
from  Chaldflsa,  Syria,  and  Moab,  wliich  ravages  Judasa,  and  brings 
awa^  3023  Jews  to  Babylon,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Jehoiakun. 
(2  lungs  xxiv.  2.  Jerem.  lii.  28.) 

3405  Cyrus  bom,  senof  Cambyses  and  Mandane. 
Jehoiakim  revolts  a  second  time  against  Nebuchadnezzar ;  is  taken, 

put  to  death,  and  cast  to  the  fowls  of  the  air.    Reigned  11  years. 

3406  Jehoiachin  or  Coniah,  or  Jeconiah,  succeeds  him. 
Nebuchadnezzar  besieges  him  in  Jerusalem,  and  takes  him,  after 

he  had  reined  three  months  and  ten  days.  He  is  carried  to 
Babylon,  with  part  of  the  people.  Mordecai  is  among  the  captives. 

Zedekiah,  his  uncle,  is  left  at  Jerusalem  in  his  place,  and  reigns 
11  years. 

Zedekiah  sends  ambaflsadors  to  Babylon. 

Jeremiah  writes  to  the  captive  Jews  there.  (Baruch  vL) 
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^10  Ezekiel  begins  to  propbesy  in  Chaldea. 


3411 


3414 


3417 


3419 


3434 
3435 
3442 
3444 


Judah  <ilone« 


He  foretels  tbe  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  tbe  dispersion  of  the  Jews. 

(Ezek.  iv.  v.  viii.  ix.  z.  xi.  xii) 
Zedekiah  takes  secret  measures  with  the  king  of  Egypt  to  revolt 

against  the  Cbald»ans. 
Zedekiah  revolts. 

Nebuchadnezzar  marches  against  Jerusalem ;  besieges  it ;  quits  the 
siege  to  repel  the  king  of  £gypt,  who  comes  to  assist  Zedekiah ; 
returns  to  the  siege.  * 
Jeremiah  continues  prophesying  during  the  whole  of  the  aege, 

which  continued  almost  three  years. 
Ezekiel  also  describee  the  same  aege  in  Chaldfea. 
3416|Jerusa]em  taken  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month  (July)»  the 
1 1  th  year  of  Zedekiah. 
Zedekiah  endeavouring  to  fiee  fov  night,  is  taken,  and  brought  to 
Riblah,  to  Nebuchadnezzar ;  his  eyes  are  put  out,  and  he  is  car- 
ried to  Babylon. 

3416  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  burnt;  seventh  day  of  the  fourth  month. 
The  Jews  of  JerusaJera  and  Judsa  carried  captive  beybfid  the 
Euphrates ;  the  poorer  classes  only  left  in  the  laud. 

jh^ta  tnda  tkt  kingdom  of  JudtMt^  after  it  had  whsisted  four 
hundred  and  aixtv-eight  years jjrwn  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
qf  David :  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  from  £Ac 
separation  ofJudah  and  the  ten  tribes. 


1.  c. 
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Period  VII. 

From  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the  Birth  of  Christ,  596 
years. 

3416  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years  captivity  foretold  by  Jeremiah. 

Grodaliah  made  governor  of  the  remains  of  the  people.  He  is  slain. 

Jeremiah  carried  into  Egypt  by  the  Jews,  after  the  death  of  Geda- 
liah ;  prophesies  in  Egypt.  (Jerem.  xii  v.) 

Ezekiel  in  Chaldsea  prophesies  against  the  captives  of  Judab 

(Ezek.  xJDuii.) 

The  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  lasted  thirteen  years.  Dur- 
ing this  interval  Nebuchadnezzar  wars  against  the  Idumceans, 
the  Ammonites,  and  Moabites. 

Obadiah  prophesies  against  Idumoa. 
3432  Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nebuchadnezzar  wars  against  Egypt. 
;3433  He  returns  to  Babylon. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  a  great  tree. 

His  metamorphosis  into  an  ox. 

His  return  to  his  former  condition. 

He  sets  up  a  golden  statue  for  worship. 

Daniel's  tnree  companions  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  death,  after  reigning  forty-three  years  from  the 
death  of  Nabonassar  his  father,  who  died  in  3399. 

Evil-Merodach  his  son  succeeds  him ;  reigns  but  one  year. 

Helshazzar  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Daniel's  visions  of  the  four  animals.  (Dan.  vH.) 

Cyrus  liberates  the  Persians,  and  takes  the  title  of  king. 

Beishazzar's  impious  feast ;  his  death. 

Darius  the  Mede  succeeds  Belshazzar. 

Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  wedts.    (Dan.  Ix.  x.) 

Darius  decrees  that  supplication  should  be  made  to  no  other  God 
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:U50  Daniel  cast  into  the  lions'  den. 

Cyrus  meditates  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and 
Chaldieans ;  begins  with  the  Medes ;  having  overcome  Astyages 
king  of  the  Medes,  his  uncle  by  the  motlier's  side,  he  gives  him 
the  government  of  Hyrcania. 
'Uoo  Cyrus  marches  against  Darius  the  Mcde,  his  uncle  ;  but  first  wars 
I  against  tJie  allies  of  his  uncle  Darius ;  particularly  against  Crce 

sus  king  of  Lydia. 
.'^45()  He  attempts  Babylon,  and  takes  it. 
:i457  He  sets  the  Jews  at  liberty,  and  permits  the;r  return  into  Judeea. 

The  first  year  of  his  reign  over  all  the  East. 
3  458  The  J  e  ws  returning  from  captivity,  renew  the  sacrifices  in  the  temple. 
.*M75  Cyrus  dies,  aged  70  years. 

Camby  ses  succeeds  him.  The  Cuthites,  or  Samaritans,  obtain  a  pro- 
hibition forbidding  the  Jews  to  continue  the  building  of  their  temple. 
3478  Cambyses  wars  in  Egypt  five  years. 
34H()  He  kiUs  his  brother  Smerdis. 
3483  Cambyses  dies. 

The  seven  Magi  usurp  the  empire.    Artaxata  (or  Artaxerxes),  one 

of  them,  forbids  the  building  of  the  temple. 
Seven  chiefs  of  the  Persians  slay  the  Magi. 

3483  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  otherwise   Ahasuerus,  acknowledged 

king  of  the  Persians ;  marries  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus. 

3484  Haffgai  begins  to  prophesy ;  reproaches  the  Jews  for  not  building 

the  house  of  the  Lord. 
34S5  The  Jews  re-commence  building  the  temple. 
About  this  time  Zechariah  begins  to  prophesy. 

3486  Darius  allows  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple. 

Here,  properly,  end  the  seventy  vears  of  captivity  foretold  by  Jer- 
emiah, which  began  a.  h.  341U. 

3487  The  feast  of  Darius,  or  Ahasuerus;  he  divorces  Vashti* 

3488  He  espouses  Esther. 

:U80The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel. 
fU^o  The  beginning  of  the  fortune  of  Haman. 

He  vows  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  procures  from  Ahasuerus 
an  order  for  their  extermination. 
M96  Esther  obtains  a  revocation  of  this  decree. 

Haman  hung  on  the  gallows  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai. 

The  Jews  punish  their  enemies  at  Shushan,  and  throughout  the 

Persian  empire. 

3519  Darius,  or  Ahasuerus,  dies ;  Xerxes  succeeds  him. 

3531  Xerxes  dies ;  Artaxerxes  succeeds  him. 

«^37  He  sends  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  with  several  priests  and  Levites,  in 

the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes.  (Ezra  vii.  1.  7,  8.) 
3538  Ezra  reforms  abuses  among  the  Jews,  especially  concerning  their 

strange  wives. 
3550  Nehemiah  obtains  leave  of  Artaxerxes  to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  to 
rebuild  its  gates  and  walls. 
Dedication  ofthe  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Nehemiah  prevails  with  several  families  in  the  country  to  dwell  in 
Jerusalem. 
:]551  The  Israelites  pat  away  their  strange  vrives. 

Nehemiah  renews  the  covenant  of  £rael  with  the  Lord* 
35(53  Nehemiah  returns  to  king  Artaxerxes. 

35ti5  Nehemiah  comes  a  second  time  into  Judsea,  and  reforms  abuses. 
Zechariah  prophesies  under  his  government ;  also  Maladhi,  whom 
several  have  confounded  with  Ezra. 
3580  Nehemiah  dies. 

Eliashib,  the  high  priest  who  lived  under  Nehemiah,  is  succeeded  by 
Joiada,  who  i»  succeeded  by  Jonathan,  who  is  killed  in  the  temple 
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by  Jesus  his  brother:  the  Fiiccessorof Jonathan  is  Jaddus  or  Jaddiia. 
The  exact  years  of  the  deaths  of  these  hi^h  priests  are  not  known. 

Artaxerxes  Ochns  sends  into  Hyrconia  several  Jews  whom  he  had 
taken  captive  in  Eirypt. 

Alexander  tJic  Great  enters  Asia. 

Besieges  Tyre ;  demands  of  the  high  priest  Jaddus  the  Buccours 
usually  sent  to  the  king  of  Persia ;  Jatldus  refuses. 

Alexander  approaches  Jerusalem ;  shows  respect  to  the  high- 
priest  ;  is  favourable  to  the  Jews  ;  and  grants  them  an  exemption 
from  tribute  every  Sabbatical  year. 

The  Samaritans  obtmn  Alexander's  permission  to  build  a  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim. 

Alexander  conquers  Egypt ;  returns  into  Phopnicia ;  chastises  the 
Samaritans,  who  had  killed  Andromachus  the  governor ;  gives 
the  Jews  part  of  their  country. 

Darius  Codomannus,  the  last  king  of  the  Persians,  dies. 

Alexander  tfie  Great  dies,  first  monarch  of  the  Grecians  in  the  EastJ  ^i2:^ 

Judaea  in  the  di\ision  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  |        | 

Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus  conquers  it:  carries  many  Jews  int©  EgA-pt.j  350f 

Antigonus  retakes  Judiea  from  Ptolemy.  f  314 

Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus  conquers  Demetrius  son  of  Antigonus  near  Sl'2 
Gaza  :  becomes  again  master  of  Judtea. 

Jud(ea  returns  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of  Syria ;  the  Jews  pay 
them  tribute  some  time.  According  to  the  Pseudo-Aristeas'i^ 
narrative  concerning  the  Septuagint,  Judaea  is  in  subjection  to 
the  kings  of  Egypt  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

The  Septuagint  version  supposed  to  be  really  made  about  this  rime. 

Antioclms  Theos  king  of  Syria  begms  to  reign,  and  grams  to  the 
Jews  the  privileges  of  free  denizens  tiiroughout  his  dominions. 

Ptolomy  Euergetcs  makes  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Judaea. 

The  high  priest  Jaddus  dying  in  3082,  Onias  I.  succeeds  him,  who^ 
successor  is  Simon  the  Just,  in  3702.  He  dying  in  371 1,  leaves  his 
son  Onias  II.  a  child  ;  his  father's  brother  Eleazar  discharges  the* 
office  of  high  priest  about  thirty  years.  Under  the  priesthood  of  i 
Ekazar,  the  version  of  the  Septuagint  is  said  to  be  made.  After 
the  death  of  Eleazar  in  3744,  Manasseh,  great  uncle  of  Onias, 
and  brother  of  Jaddus,  is  invested  with  the  priesthood. 

Manasseh  dying  this  year,  Onias  II.  possesses  the  high  priesthoo<l. 
Incurs  the  indignation  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  for  not  paying  his 
tribute  of  twenty  talents :  his  nephew  Jfoseph  gains  the  king's 
favour,  and  farms  the  tributes  of  CoUc-Syria,  Phoenicia,  Sama- 
ria, and  Judtea. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  king  of  Egypt  dies ;  Ptolemy  Philopator  suc- 
ceeds him. 

Onias  II.,  high  priest,  dies;  Simon  II.  succeeds  him. 

Antiochus  the  Great  wars  against  Ptolemy  Philopator. 

Ptolemy  Philopator  defeats  Antiochus  at  Raphia  in  Syria. 

Ptolemy  attempts  to  enter  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  but  is  prevent- 
ed by  the  priests.  He  returns  into  Egypt ;  condemns  the  Jews  in 
his  dominions  to  be  trodden  to  death  by  elephants.  God  deli- 
vers his  people. 

The  Egyptians  rebel  against  Ptolemy  Philopator ;  the  Jews  take  his 
part. 

Ptolemy  Philopater  dies;  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  an  infant,  succeeds  him. 
^  Anticichiis  the  Great  conquers  Phcenicia  and  Judaea. 
;*''^*^'*|  Simon  II.,  liigh  priest,  dies;  Onias  III.  succeeds  him. 
"WOii'Scopas,  the  general  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  retakes  JudoA  from 

^1     Amiochus. 
3807  AntiorhuH  d«*feats  Scopas ;  is  received  bv  the  Jews  into  Jerusalem. 
(Polyb.  lib.  xvi.  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiii'.  c.  3.) 
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Arius  king  of  Lacedemon  writes  to  Onias  III.,  and  acknowledges 
the  kindred  of  the  Jews  and  Lacedemonians.    The  year  uncer- 
tain.   Perhaps  it  was  rather  Onias  I. 
Antiochus  the  Great  gives  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to 
Ptolemy  Epiphaues  king  of  Egypt ;  and  as  a  dowry,  Coele-Syria, 
Phcenicia,  Judtea,  and  Samaria. 
Antiochus,  declaring  war  against  the  Romans,  is  OYcrcome,  and 
loses  great  part  of  his  doiunious.  He  preserves  Syria  and  Judtea, 
Antiochus  dies ;  leaving  Seleucus  Phiiopator  his  successor. 
Antiochus,  his  other  son,  sumamed  afterwards  Epiphanes,  at 

Rome  as  an  hostage. 
Heliodorus,  by  order  of  Seleucus,  attempts  to  rifle  the  treasure  of 

the  temple  at  Jerusalem.    Is  prevented  by  ixn  angtfl. 
Onias  III.  goes  to  Antioch  to  vindicate  himtself  against  calumnies. 
Seleucus  sends  his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome  to  replace  his  brother 

Antiochus^  who  had  been  a  hostage  there  fourteen  years. 
Antiochus  journeying  to  return  into  Syria,  Seleucus  is  put  to  death  by 

the  machinations  of  Heliodorns,  who  intends  to  usurp  the  kingdom. 
Antiochus,  at  his  arrival,  is  received  by  tlie  Syrians,  as  a  tutelar 

deity ;  and  he  receives  the  name  of  Epiphanes. 
Jason,  son  of  Simon  II.,  high  priest,  and  brother  of  Onias  III.,  now 

high  priest,  buys  tlie  high  priesthood  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Several  Jews  renounce  Judaism,  for  the  religion  and  ceremonies 

of  the  Greeks. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  meditates  war  against  Ptolemy  Philometor 

king  of  Egypt.    Is  received  with  great  honour  in  Jerusalem. 
Menelaus  oSers  three  hundred  talents  of  silver  for  the  high  priest 

hood  more  than  Jason  had  given  for  it;  he  obtains  a  grant  of  it 

from  Antiochils. 
Menelaus,  not  paying  his  purchase-money,  is  deprived  of  the  high 

priesthood  ;  Lysimachus,  his  brother,  is  ordered  to  perform  the 

functions  of  it. 
Menelaus,  gaining  Andronicus  governor  of  Antioch  in  the  absence  of 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  causes  Onias  III.,  the  high  priest,  to  be  killed. 
Lysimachus,  thinking  to  plunder  the  treasury  of  the  temple  of  *Je 

rusalem,  is  put  to  death  in  the  temple. 
Antiochus  prepares  to  make  war  in  Egypt.    Prodigies  are  seen  in 

the  air  over  Jerusalem. 
A  report  that  Antiochus  Epi[)hanes  was  dead  in  Egypt ;  Jason  at 

tempts  Jerusalem,  but  is  repulsed. 
Antiochus,  being  informed  that  sotne  Jews  had  rejoiced  at  the  false 

news  of  his  death,  plunders  Jerusalem,  and  slays  80,000  men. 
ApoUonius  sent  into  Judeea  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  demolish 

es  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  oppresses  the  people.    He  builds 

a  citadel  on  tlie  mountain  near  the  temple,  where  tlie  city  of 

David  formerly  stood. 
Judas  Maccabeus,  with  nine  others,  retires  into  the  wilderness. 
3837  Antiochus  Epiphanes  published  an  edict,  to  constrain  all  the  people 

of  his  dominions  to  uniformity  with  the  religion  of  the  Ch^cians^ 
The  sacrifices  of  the  temple  interrupted ;  the  statue  of  Jupiter 

Olympius  set  up  on  the  altar  of  burnt-sacrifices. 
The  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  at  Antioch ;  of  the  seven  brethren  Mac- 
cabees and  their  mother. 
Mattathias  and  his  seven  sons  retire  into  the  moimtains :  the  Assi- 

deans  joui  tliem. 
About  this  time  flourishes  Jesus,  the  son  of  Surach,  author  of  the 

book  of  Ecclesiasticus. 
JVInttathias  dies ;  is  succeeded  by  Judas  Maccabeus.    Judas  defeats  166 

ApoUonius,  and  afterwards  Seron. 
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'3843  The  envoys  return,  whom  Judas  had  sent  to  Rome,  to  make  an   161 
alliance  with  tHe  Romans. 
Bacchrdes  pursues  Jonathan ;  he,  aflei'  a  slight  comhat,  swims  over 
the  Jordan  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
:%44  Alcimus  dies.  160 

3846  Jonathan  and  Simon  Maccabeus  are  besieged  in  Bethbesson,  or   158 
Bethagla.    Jonathan  goes  out  of  the  place,  raises  soldiers,  and 
defeats  several  bodies  of  the  enemy. 
Simon,  his  brother,  makes  several  sallies,  and  opposes  Bacchides. 
nathan  makes  proposals  of  peace  to  Bacchidet*,  which  are  accepted, 
Jonathan  fixes  his  abode  at  Mikmash,  where  he  judges  the  people. 
3651  Alexander  Balas,  natural  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  comes  intoj  153 

Syria  to  be  acknowlcclged  king. 
3852  Demetrius  Soter  king  of  Syria  writes  to  Jonathan,  to  ask  soldiers  152 
against  Alexander  Balas.    Balas  also  writes  to  Jonathan,  with 
oners  of  friendship  and  the  dignity  of  high  priest. 
Jonathan  assists  Balas,  puts  on  the  purple,  and  performs  the  func 
tions  of  high  priest  tor  the  first  time  at  Jerusalem,  which  he 
makes  his  ordinary  residence,  in  the  year  of  the  Greeks  160. 
Demetrius's  second  letter  to  Jonathan. 
3854  Demetrius  Soter  dies.  Alexander  Balas  is  acknowledged  kinir  of  Syria.   150 
Onias  IV.,  son  of  Onias  III.,  builds  the  temple  Omon  in  Egypt. 
A  dispute  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  of  Alexandria  concerning 
their  temples.    The  Samaritans  are  condemned  by  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  is  preferred  to  that  of  Gerizim, 
Aristobulus,  a  Peripatetic  Jew,  flourishes  in  Egypt  under  Ptolemy 

Philopator. 
Demetrius  Nicanor,  eldest  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  comes  into  CI 

licia  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  his  father. 
Apollonius,  to  whom  Alexander  Balas  had  trusted  his  afiTairs,  re- 
volts to  Demetrius  Nicanor. 
He  marches  against  Jonathan  Maccabeus,  who  continues  in  the 
interest  of  Alexander  Balas.    ApoUonius  he  put  to  flight. 
3858  Ptolemy  Philometor  king  of  Egypt  comes  into  Syria,  pretending  to  146 

assist  Alexander  Balas,  but  he  really  designs  to  dethrone  him. 
3859{AlexanderBalas  gives  battle  to  Philometer  and  Demetrius  Nicanonhe   145 
loses  it,  and  flies  to  Zabdiel  king  of  Arabia,  who  cuts  off  his  head. 
Ptolemy  Philometor  dies  in  Syria.    Cleopatra,  his  queen,  eives  the 

command  of  her  army  to  Onias,  a  Jew,  son  of  Onias  III. 
Onias  restrains  Ptolemy  Physcon,  son  of  Philometor. 
Jonathan  besieges  the  fortress  of  the  Syrians  at  Jerusalem. 
Demetrius  comes  into  Palestine;  Jonathan  finds  means  to  gain 
him  by  presents. 
3860|Demetrius  Nicanor  attacked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  who  144 
had  revolted.    Jonathan  sends  him  soldiers,  who  deliver  liim. 
Tryphon  brings  young  Antiochus,  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  out  of 
Arabia,  and  has  him  acknowledged  kinff  of  Syria.    Jonathan  es- 
pouses his  interest  against  Demetrius  Nicanor. 
Jonathan  renews  the  alliance  with  the  Romans  and  Lacedemonians. 
He  is  treacherously  taken  by  Tryphon  in  Ptolemais,  who  some  time 
afterwards  puts  him  to  de^ath. 
3861  Simon  Miificabeus  succeeds  Jonathan.  143 

Tryphon  slays  the  young  king  Antiochus  Theos,  and  umrps  the 

kingdom  of  Syria. 
Simon  acknowledges  Demetrius  Nicanor,  who  had  been  dispos- 
sessed of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  obtains  from  him  the  entire 
freedom  of  the  Jews. 
3863  The  Syrian  troops  that  held  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  capitulate.       142 
Demetrius  Nicator,  or  Nicanor,  goes  into  Persia  with  an  army :  is 
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3S62  Simon  acknowlpdjEred  high  priest,  and  chief  of  the  Jews,  in  a  greatj  142 
asseml)ly  at  Jerusalem.  •  |        j 

'3^64  Antiochus'Sidetes,  brother  of  Demetrius  Nicanor,  becomes  kinp  of  |  14<»i 
Syria;  allows  Simou  to  coin  money,  and  confirms  ail  tiie  privi-  j 
leffPS  the  Syrian  kin^  had  granted  to  the  Jews.  | 

3865  The  return  of  the  ambassadors  Simon  had  sent  to  Rome  to  renew  l:Jl*i 
his  alliance  with  tlie  Romans.  | 

3d6G  Antiochus  Sidetes  quarrels  witJi  Simon,  and  sends  Cendebeus  into  l.>| 
Palestine  to  ravage  the  countr>'.  | 

ICendebeus  is  beaten  by  John  and  Judjis,  Simon's  eons.  I 

:^8(X)  Simon  killed  by  treachen%  with  two  of  his  sons,  by  Ptolemy  hi^jj  i:*^! 
son-in-law,  in  the  castle  o{  Docus.  I        i 

1^870  Hyrcanus,  or  John  Hyrcanus,  succeeds  his  father  Simon.  j  1-!^' 

Antiochus  Sidetes  besieges  Hyrcanus  in  Jerusalem. 
Hyrcanus  obtains  a  truce  of  ei?hl  days  to  celebrate  the  feai^t  of         j 

tabernacles ;  makes  peare  witli  Antiochus. 
Hyrcanus  finds  money  in  David's  tomb,  or  rather  the  hidden  trea- 
sures of  the  kings  of  Judah. 

3873  Antiochus  Sidetes  goes  to  war  against  the  Persians;  Hyrcanus  ac- 
companies him. 

Antiochus  is  conquered  and  slain. 

3874  Hyrcanus  shakes  oft*  the  yoke  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  sets  himself  at' 
perfect  liberty,  and  takes  several  cities  from  Syria. 

13875  He  attacks  tlie  Idumajans,  and  obliges  them  to  receive  circum-J  12i« 
cision.  I 

3877  He  sends  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  renew  his  alliance  with  the.  127 
Roman  power. 
While  the  two  kings  of  Syria,  both  of  them  called  Antiochus,  war! 
against  each  other,  Hyrcanus  strengthens  himself  in  his  newl 
monarchy.  I 

3894  He  besieges  Samaria  ;  takes  it  after  a  year's  siege.  (Joseph.  Antiq.)  Ill 
lib.  xiii.  c.  18.)  j 

3895  Hyrcanus  dies,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years.  |  KUH 
13898  Under  his  government  the  three  principal  Jewish  sects,  the  Phari-    U*i 

sees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes,  are  supposed  to  have  first^ 
appeared,  but  their  exact  epochas  ai*e  not  known.    . 

Judas,  otherwise  called  Aristobulus,  or  Philellen,  succeeds  John- 
Hyrcanus;  jissociates  his  brother  Antigonus  with  him  in  ihej 
government ;  leaves  his  other  brethren  and  his  mother  in  bonds  ;| 
suffers  his  mother  to  starve  in  prison ;  takes  the  diadem  and  titlei 
of  king ;  and  reigns  one  year. 

He  declares  war  against  the  Iturreans.  Antigonus  his  brother  de- 
feats them,  and  obhges  them  to  be  circumcised*  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
lib.  xiii.  c.  19.) 

Antigonus  slain  at  his  return  from  this  expedition,  by  order  of  his 
brother  Aristobulus.  .  ' 

Aristobulus  dies,  after  reigning  one  year.    Alexander  Janncens,  his;  1(V», 
brother,  succeeds  him ;  reigns  2ti  years.     He  attempts  Ptoleniais^  ;t 
but  hearing  that  Ptolemy  Lathurus  is  coming  to  relieve  the  city,j 
he  raises  the  siege,  and  ravages  the  country.  j       " 

Ptolemy  Lathurus  obtaijis  a  great  victory  over  Alexander  king  of    10^ 
the  Jews.  i 

Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  fearing  tliat  Lathurus  would  give  herj  It^^i 
disturbance  in   Egypt,  sends  the  Jews,  Hel<;ias  and  Ananias, 
against  him  with  a  powerful  army.     She  takes  Ptolen»ais. 

Alexander  Janmeus  king  of  the  Jews  makes  an  alliance  with  Cle-    1C-! 
opatra,  and  takes  some  places  in  Palestine. 

Attacks  Gaza,  takes  it  and  demolishes  it. 

The  Jews  revolt  against  him,  but  he  subdues  them. 

He  waires  several  ivnr<{  nbrriHrl  w\iU  aiif>i«psii. 
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3997  His  subjects  war  against  hjm  during  six  years,  and  invite  to  their 
assistance  Demetrius  Eucerus  king  of  Syria. 
Alexander  loses  the  battle ;  but  the  consideration  of  his  misfortune 

reconciles  his  subjects  to  him. 
Demetrius  Eucerus  obliged  to  retire  into  Syria.    The  years  of 

these  events  are  not  accurately  known. 
I  Antiochus  Dionysius  king  of  Syria  invades  Judcea ;  attacks  the 
Arabians,  and  beats  them ;  but  is  defeated  and  slain.    Aretas 
king  of  the  Arabians  attacks  Alexander ;  having  overcome  him, 
treats  with  him,  and  retires. 
)  Alexander  Jamneus  takes  the  cities  of  Dion,  Gerasa,  Gaulon,  8e 
leucia,  &c. 

392G  Alexander  Janneeus  dies,  aged  49  years,  (Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  c  23. ) 
Alexandra,  otherwise  Salome  or  Saline,  his  queen,  succeeds  him  : 

fains  the  Pharisees  to  her  party  by  giving  them  great  power. 
Leigns  nine  years. 

'39&3  Aristobulus  11.^  son  of  AJexander  Jannieus,  heads  the  old  soldiers 
of  his  father ;  is  discontented  with  the  government  of  his  mother 
and  the  Pharisees. 

[  Takes  possession  of  tlie  ehief  places  of  Jodea  during  his  mother's 
sickness. 

>  Alexandra  dies.  Hyrcanus  her  eldest  son,  and  brother  of  Aristo- 
bulus, Is  acknowledged  king.    Reigns  peaceably  two  years. 

Battle  between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus ;  Hyrcanus  is  overcome 
at  Jericho.  Hyrcanus  had  been  high  priest  under  the  reign  of 
his  mother  nine  years ;  then  is  king  and  pontiff  two  years ;  is 
afterwards  only  priest  four  years ;  aAer  which  he  is  ethnarch 
19  years.  At  last  he  is  Herod's  captive  and  sport  eight  years. 
So  that  he  survived  his  father  Alexander  Jannaeus  48  years. 

\  Peace  concluded  between  the  brothers,  on  condition  that  Hyrcanus 
should  live  privatelv  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  estate,  and  Aristobulus 
be  acknowledged  high  priest  and  king.  Thus  Hyrcanus,  having 
reigned  three  years  and  three  months,  resigns  the  kingdom  to 
Aristobulus  II.  who  reigns  three  years  and  three  months. 
3939  Hyrcanus,  at  the  instigation  of  Antipater,  seeks  protection  from 
the  king  of  the  Arabians. 

Aretas  king  of  the  Arabians  undertakes  to  replace  Hyrcanus  on  the 
throne. 

Aristobulus  is  worsted,  and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem. 

He  sends  deputations,  first  to  Gabinius,  and  then  to  Scaurus,  who 
were  sent  by  Pompey  into  Syria;  of^n  them  great  sums  of  mo- 
ney to  engage  on  his  side,  and  to  oblige  Aretas  to  raise  the  siege 
of  the  temple. 

Scaurus  writes  to  Aretas,  and  tfareatess  to  declare  him  an  enemy 
to  the  Roman  people,  if  he  does  not  retire. 

Aretas  withdraws  his  forces ;  Aristobulus  pursues  him,  gives  him 

battle,  and  obtains  a  victory  over  him. 
)  Pompey  comes  to  Damascus,  and  orders  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus 
to  appear  before  him.  Hears  the  cause  of  the  two  brothers,  awl 
advises  them  to  live  in  good  understanding  with  each  other. 
i  Aristobulus  withdraws  into  Jerusalem,  and  maintains  the  citv against 
Pompey,  who  besieges  it.  The  city  and  temple  taken.  Arist^uius 
taken  prisoner ;  Hyrcanus  made  high  priest  and  prince  of  the 
Jews,  but  not  allowed  to  wear  the  diiuiem.  Judaea  reduced  to  its 
antient  limits,  and  obliged  to  pav  tribute  to  the  Romans. 

Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  having  escaped  from  the  custody 
of  those  who  were  carrying  liim  to  Rome,  comes  into  Jud«a, 
and  raises  soldiers. 

End  of  the  kingdom  of  Suria, 
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•3!M1  Auprustus,  afterwards  emperor,  is  born. 

•3U47  Gabiiiius,  a  Roman  commander,  defeats  Alexander,  and  besieges 
bim  in  the  castle  of  Alexaudrioii.  Alexander  surrenders,  with 
all  his  strong  places. 

3048  Aristobulus,  escaping  from  Rome,  returns  into  Judaea  and  endea- 
vours to  repair  the  castle  of  Alexandrion.  Is  hindered  by  the 
Romans,  who  put  his  little  army  to  flight.  He  flies  to  3Iachap- 
ron,  with  a  design  to  fortify  it ;  but  he  is  presently  besieged  in  it. 
After  some  resistance  be  is  taken,  and  sent  a  second  time  prison- 
er te  Rome. 

3949  Ptolemy  Auletcs  king  of  Egypt  by  money  induces  Gabinius  to*  55 
come  into  Egypt  to  restore  him  to  the  throne,  John  Hyrcanus 
furnishes  Gabinius  with  provisions  for  his  army;  and  writes  to 
the  Jews  in  Pclusimn  to  favour  tlie  passage  of  the  Romans. 
While  Gabinius  is  in  Egypt,  Alexander  son  of  Aristobulus  waste? 
Jud«a.     Gabinius  defeats  him  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor. 

3950Crassus  succeeds  Gabinius  in  the  government  of  Syria. 

Crassus,  passing  into  Syria^  and  finding  the  province  quiet,  makes 
war  against  tiie  Parthians. 

3951  He  comes  to  Jerusalem,  and  takes  great  riches  out  of  the  temple. 
He  marches  against   the  Parthians ;   is  defeated,  and  killed  by 

Orodes. 

3952  Cassiiis  brings  the  remains  of  the  Roman  army  over  the  Euphrates ; 
takes  Tirhakah,  and  brings  from  thence  about  3(),000  Jewisli 
captives.  « 

He  restrains  Alexander,  son  of  king  Aristobolus. 

Civil  war  between  Ccesar  and  Pompey. 
3955  Julius  Cassar  making  himself  master  of  Rome,  sets  Aristobulus  at 
liberty,  and  sends  him  with  two  legions  into  Syria, 

Those  of  Pompey 's  party  poison  Aristobulus. 

Scipio  slays  young  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia,    Antipater  governor  of  Judsea. 

The  library  of  Alexandria  burnt. 
3957  Antipater,  by  order  of  Hyrcanus,  joins  Mitbridates,  who  was  going 
into  Egypt  with  succours  for  Ctcsar,  and  assists  him  in  reducin 
the  Egyptians. 

CoBsar,  having  finished  the  war  in  Egypt,  comes  into  Syria ;  con- 
firms Hyrcanus  in  the  high  priesthood. 

Amigonus  son  of  Aristobulus  remonstrates  to  Caesar;  but  CiEsar  is 
prejudiced  against  him  by  Antipater. 

Antipater  takes  advantage  of  the  indolence  of  Hyrcanus ;  makes  )ii5» 
eldest  son  Phazael  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod,  auoiher 
of  his  sons,  governor  of  Galilee. 

Herod  is  summoned  to  Jerusalem  to  give  an  account  of  bis  con- 
duct ;  but  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  condemned,  retires 
to  his  government. 

Hillel  and  Shammai,  two  famous  Rabbins,  live  about  this  time, 
Sliammai  was  master  to  Hillel.  Jonathan  son  of  Uzziel,  author 
of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  was  a  disciple  of  Hillel.  Joseplius 
says  that  Pollio  was  master  of  Shammai.  Jerome  srtys,  that  Akiba 
succeeded  Shammai  and  Hillel  in  the  school  of  the  Hebrews. 

CsBsar  passes  into  Africa.     Cato  kills  himself  at  Utica. 
•1959  Hyrcanus  sends  ambassadors  to  Julius  Caesar  to  renew  alliance 

^    The  alliance  renewed  in  a  maimer  very  advantageous  to  the  Jews. 
39G0  After  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  the  ambassadoi*s  of  the  Jews  ai*e 
introduced  into  the  senate,  and  obtain  their  whole  request. 

The  Jews  of  Asia  confirmed  in  their  privilege  of  not  being  com- 
^  Polled  to  serve  in  the  wars. 
•59G1  Cassius  demands  700  talents  from  Judcea.     Malcbus  causes  Anti 
pater  to  be  poisoned. 
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Herod  causes  Malichus  to  b«  kiUscU  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
father  Antipater. 

Felix,  faavioff  attacked  Phazael,  is  shut  up  by  him  in  a  tower,  from 
whence  Phazael  would  not  release  him  but  on  composition. 

Herod  and  Phazael  tetrarchsof  JucUea. 

Antigonus  H.,  son  of  Aristobu  lus,  gathers  an  army,  and  enters  JudsBa. 

Ilerod  gives  him  battle,  and  routs  him. 

Mark  Antony  comini?  into  Bithynia,  some  Jews  resort  to  him,  and 
accuse  Herod  and  Phazael  belfore  him ;  but  Herod  coming  thither, 
wins  the  affections  of  Antony. 

Mark  Antony,  being  at  Ephesus,  grants  the  liberty  of  their  nation 
to  such  Jews  a^  had  been  taken  captive  by  Cassius ;  and  causes 
the  lands  to  be' restored  that  had  been  unjustly  taken  away  from 
the  Jews. 

Mark  Antony  coming  to  Antioch,  some  principal  Jews  accuse  He 
rod  and  Phazael ;  but,  instead  of  hearing  them,  he  estabUshes 
the  two  brothers  tetrarcli.s  of  the  Jews. 

The  Jews  afterwards  send  a  deputation  of  a  thousand  of  their  most 
considerable  men  to  Antony,  then  at  Tyre,  but  in  vain. 
3964  Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  prevails  with  the  Parthians  to  place 
him  on  the  tliroue  of  Judwo.     The  Parthians  seize  Hyrcanus  and 
Phazael,  and  deliver  them  up  to  Antigonus. 

Phazael  commits  suicide ;  the  Parthians  carry  Hyrcanus  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  after  Antigonus  had  cut  off  his  ears. 

Herod  forced  to  flee  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  Rome,  to  implore 
assistance  from  Antony.  He  obtains  the.  kingdom  of  Judoea 
from  the  senate,  and  returns  with  letters  from  Antony,  \mo  or- 
ders the  governors  of  Syria  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  tJie  king- 
dom.   He  reigned  37  years. 

He  first  takes  Joppa,  then  goes  to  Massada,  where  his  brother  Jo- 
seph was  besieged  by  Antigonus. 

He  raises  that  siege,  and  marches  against  Jerusalem ;  but  the  sea- 
son being  too  far  advanced,  he  could  not  then  besiege  it. 

He  takes  the  robbers  that  hid  themselves  in  the  caves  of  Galilee, 
and  slays  them. 

Macherus,  a  Roman  captain,  with  Joseph,  Herod's  brother,  carry 
on  the  war  against  Antigonus,  wliile  Herod  goes  with  troops 
to  Antony,  then  besieging  Samosata. 

Afler  the  taking  of  Sainosata,  Antony  sends  Sosius  with  Herod 
into  Judaea  to  reduce  it. 

AAer  several  battles  Herod  marches  against  Jerusalem ;  the  city  is 
taken ;  Antigonus  surrenders  himself  to  Sosius,  who  insults  him. 

Antigonus  carried  prisoner  to  Antony  at  Antioch,  who  orders  him  to 
be  beheaded.  End  of  the  reign  of  the  Asmonieans,  after  126  years. 

Ananel  high  priest  the  first  time. 

ilyrcanus  is  treated  kindly  by  the  king  of  the  Parthians.  Obtains 
leave  to  retiurn  unto  Judeea. 

Because  Hyrcanus  could  no  longer  exercise  the  functions  of  the 
high-priesthood,  Herod  bestows  that  dignity  on  Ananel. 

Alexandra,  mother  of  Mariamne  and  Aristobulus,  obtains  of  Herod 
that  Ai-istobulus  might  be  made  high  priest. 
I97Q Herod  causes  Aristobulus  to  be  drowned  aAer  he  had. been  high 
priest  one  year. 

Ananel  high  priest  the  second  time. 

Herod  is  sent  for  by  Antony  to  justify  himself  concerning  the  mur- 
der of  Aristobulus. 

War  between  Augustus  and  Af  ark  Antony.  Herod  sides  with  Antony 

I  {erodes  wars  with  the  Arabians. 

A  great  earthquake  in  Judsea. 
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Ji>7yjIIerod  seizors  Ilyrcanus,  who  attempted  to  take  shelter  with  the! 

kiiiir  of  the  Arabians ;  aiid  puts  him  to  death.  | 

He  goes  to  Rome  tn  make  his  court  to  Augustus :  obtains  the  con>j 

tirmation  of  the  kingdom  of  Judiea.  j 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  kill  themselves.  j 

The  end  of  the  k'mf^A  of  Alexandria,  2D4  years  from  the  death  of' 

Alexander  the  Great.  | 

Augustus  conies  into  Syria  ;  passes  through  Palestine ;  is  magniii 

cently  entertained  by  Herod, 
(lerud  puts  to  death  his  wife  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Alexandra. 
Salome,  Herod's  sister,  divorces  herself  from  Costobanis. 
Pltiirue  and  famine  nige  in  Judaea. 
Herod  und**rtaki's  several  buildings  contrary  to  the  religion  of  thej 

Jews.     Builds  Ca.'sarea  of  Palestine. 
Agrippa,  Augustus's  favourite,  conies  into  Asia ;  Herod  risits  him.; 
Augustus  gives  Traclionitis  to  Herod.  I 

Herod  undertakes  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
,....,  Herod  makes  a  journey  to  Rome  to  recommend  himself  to  Augustus.! 
.*^i81»  He  marries  liis  two  sons  Alexander  and  Aristobuhis.  ' 

.*fi >!>()! Herod  conies  to  meet  Agrippa,  and  engages  iiim  to  visit  Jeruealtm. 
;ilii>l;Domestic  divisions   in   Herod's  family.     Salome,  Pbcroras,   aii«l 

Anti])ater  at  variance  with  Alexander  and  Aristobulus.  j 

3903  Herod  goes  to  Rome,  and  accuses  his  two  sons  Alexander  and 

Aristobulus  to  Augustus. 
The  solemn  de<lication  of  the  city  of  Ctesarea  that  Herod  had  built 

in  l^nour  of  Augustus. 
Augustus  continues  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  in  their  antient  rights 

and  privileges. 
Herod  causes  David's  tomb  to  be  opened,  to  take  out  treasure. 
New  disturbances  in  Herod's  family. 
39%  Arrhclaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  reconciles  his  son-in-law  Alexander 

to  his  fatlier  Herod. 
Archelaus  goes  to  Rome  with  Herod. 
Herod  makes  war  in  Arabia. 

Herod  is  accused  to  Augustus  of  killing  several  Arabs. 
An   angel  appears  to  Zacharias.    The  conception  of  John  the 

Baptist,  September  24. 
Annunciation  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  Virgin 

Mary,  March  25. 
Herod  condenms  and  slays  his  two  sons  Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 
Antipater  son  of  Herod  aims  at  the  kingdom. 
Herod  sends  Antipater  to  Rome. 
The  artifices  of  Antipater  are  discovered. 
Birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  six  months  before  the  birth  of  JesUR. 
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The  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  4tb  year 
before  a.  d. 


Chrui. 


4001 


Period  VIII. 
From  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Completion  of  the 

Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  circumcision  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Antipater  returns  from  Rome ;  is  accused  and  convicted  of  a 

design  to  poison  Herod. 
Wise  men  come  to  worsJiip  Jesus  Christ. 
Purification  of  the  Holy  Virgin.    Jesus  preeentdd  in  the  tern- 
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4001  Flight  into  Egypt. 

Massacre  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlohetn. 

Antipater  put  to  death  by  order  of  Herod. 

Herod  dies  five  days  niter  Antipater. 

Archelaus  appointed  king  of  Judaea  by  the  will  of  Herod. 
j         Return  of  Jesus  Christ  out  of  Egypt ;  he  goes  to  dwell  at 
I  Nazareth. 

i         Archelaus  goes  to  Rome  to  procure  of  Augustus  the  confir- 
I  mation  of  Herod's  will  in  his  favour. 

I         Tlie  Jews  revolt ;  Varus  keeps  them  in  their  duty. 
I         Archelaus  obtains  a  part  of  liis  father's  dominions,  with  tlie 
!  title  of  tetrarch,  and  returns  to  Judaea. 

j         An  impostor  assumes  the  character  of  Alexander  son  of  Herod 

.  and  Mariamne. 
400*2  ^Irchelaus  takes  the  high-priesthood  from  Joazar,  and  gives  it 

to  Eleazar. 
4004  The  Vulgar  iEra,  or  Anno  Domini ;  the  4tli  year  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  first  of  which  has  but  eight  days. 

4009  Archelaus  banished  to  Viemie  in  GauL 

4010  The  enrolment  or  taxation  made  by  Cyrenius  in  Syria.    This 

was  bis  second  enrolment. 
Revolt  of  Judas  the- Gaulonite  chief  of  the  Herodians. 

4012  Jesus  Christ,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  goes  into  the  temple  of  Jeru- 

salem ;  continues  there  three  days  unknown  to  his  parents. 

4013  Marcus  Ambivius  governor  of  Judiea. 

4017  Death  of  the  emperor  Augustus :  reigned  57  years,  5  months, 

and  4  days. 
Tiberius  succeeds  him :  reigns  22  years,  6  months,  and  28  days. 
4023  Tiberius  expels  from  Italy  all  who  profess  the  Jewish  religion, 

or  Egyptian  superstitions. 

4031  Pilate  sent  governor  into  Judeea. 

He  attempts  to  bring  the  Roman  colours  and  ensigns  into  Je 
rusalem,  but  is  opposed  by  the  Jews. 

4032  John  the  Baptist  begins  to  preach. 

4033  Jesus  Christ  baptised  by  John  the  Baptist. 
Jesus  ffoes  into  the  desert. 

After  forty  days  Jesus  returns  to  John ;  he  calls  Andrew,  Si- 
mon, Philip,  and  Nathanael. 

The  marriage  oCCana,  where  Jesus  changes  water  into  wine. 

Jesns  comes  to  Capernaum ;  thence  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
celebrates  the  first  passover  after  his  baptism,  this  year. 
i         Nicodemns  comes  to  Jesus  by  night. 
I         Jesus  goes  to  the  banks  of  Jordan,  where  he  baptises. 

Herod  Antipas  marries  Herodias  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  he 
being  yet  alive. 

Joim  the  Baptist  declares  vehemently  against  this  marriage  *, 
he  is  put  in  prison. 
.  Jesus  witlidraws  into  Galilee ;  converts  the  Samaritan  wo- 
man, and  several  Samaritans. 

Preaches  at  Nazareth,and  leaves  this  city  to  dwell  in  Capernaum. 

Calling  of  Simon,  Andrew,  James,  and  John. 

Jesus  works  several  miracles. 

Matthew  called. 

4034  The  second  passover  of  our  Saviour's  public  ministry. 
Jesus  heals  one  sick  of  the  palsy  on  the  sabbath-day. 
The  Jews  resolve  to  put  Jesus  to  death. 
Our  Saviour's  sermon  on  the  mount. 
John  the  Baptist,  in  prison,  sends  a  deputation  to  Jesus  Christ, 
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Missdons  of  the  apostles  into  several  parts  of  Judara. 

John  the  Baptist  slain  by  order  of  Herod,  at  the  instigzftion  of 

Ilerodias,  in  the  17th  year  of  Tiberius. 
Jesus  CJiritit  feeds  .5000  men  with  fire  loaves  and  two  fishes. 
Jesus  Christ's  tliird  passover  after  his  baptism, 
lie  p.isses  through  Judtea  and  Galilee,  teaching  and  doing 

miracles. 
Transfiguration  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Mission  of  the  seventy -two  disciples. 
Jesus  goes  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 
His  relations  would  have  him  go  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles: 

He  tells  them  his  hour  is  not  yet  come ;  however  he  goes 

thither  about  the  middle  of  the  feast. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  36th  year  of  Jesus  Christ,  Lazarus  flilte 

siclc  and  dies ;  Jesus  comes  from  beyond  Jordan,  and  raises 

him  to  life  again. 
Jesus  retires  to  Ephraim  on  the  Jordan,  to  avoid  the  snares 

and  mahce  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem. 
He  comes  to  Jerusalem  to  be  present  at  his  fourtb  and  last 

passover. 
Institutes  the  Lord's  supper ;  is  betrayed  and  crucified.    His 

resurrection   and   appearance   to  nmny.     Ascension  into 

Heaven,  and  the  miraculous  efliision  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Seven  deacons  chosen. 
Stephen  martyred. 
Saul  persecutes  the  church. 
James  the  Less  made  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
Philip  the  deacon  baptises  the  eunuch  of  queen  Candace. 
The  disf»ersion  of  tlie  apostles  from  Jerusalem. 
The  conversion  of  Saul. 

Matthew  writes  his  Gospel  in  this  or  the  fbOowing  year. 
Pilate  ordered  into  Italy. 
Tiberius  dies  ;  Caius  Caligula  succeeds. 
Paul  escapes  from  Damascus  by  being  let  down  in  a  basket. 
He  comes  to  Jerusalem ;  is  introduced  to  the  npdstles  and  dis- 

ciples ;  and  goes  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  his  own  country. 
Caligula  gives  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of  his  uncle  Philip. 
Pilate  kills  himself. 
Herod  the  tetrarch  goes  to  Rome,  in  hopes  of  obcriining  sotne 

favour  from  the  emperor ;  but  Caligula,  being  prepossessed 

by  Agrippa,  banishes  him  to  Lyons, 
Caligula  orders  Petronius  to  place  his  statue  in  the  temple^  of 

Jerusalem.    The  Jews  obtain  some  delay  from  Petronius. 
Agrippa  endeavours  to  divert  the  emperor  from  tliis  design, 

and  at  length  obtains  as  a  great  favour,  that  this  statue 

should  not  be  set  up. 
Philo  the  Jew  goes  with  a  deputation  from  the  Jews  at  Alex- 
andria to  Cafigula, 
Philo  obtains  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  at  the  hazard  of  his 

life. 
The  Jews  quit  Babylon,  and  retire  to  Seleucia. 
Caius  Caligula  dies ;  Claudius  succeeds  him.     Agrippa  per- 
suades  him   to   accept  the   empire   oflfered  by  the  army. 

Claudius  adds  Juda?a  and  Samaria  to  Agrippa's  dominions. 
Agrippa  returns  into  Judrea ;  takes  the  high-priesthood  from 

Theophilus  son  of  Ananus,  and  gives  it  to  Simon  Cantbarus: 

soon  after  he  takes  this  dignity  from  Cantharus,  and  rl^es 

It  to  Matthias. 
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404G  Agrippa  depriTes  the  faigii  pridflt  MaKthiM  of  tlie  priesthoMli 

aiid  bestows  it  on  Eiiooeus  fion  of  Okheaa. 
4047  Cav^ses  James  the  Great  to  be  seized^  and  beheads  him. 
Imprisons  Peter,  who  is  lilierated  by  an  anget 
Some  time  ailerwards  Agrif^a  at  Caesarea  receiveB  a  sudden 

stroke  from  heaven,  and  dies  in  great  misery. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  go  to  Jerusalem  widi  tin  cotitrlbutions  of 

the  believers  of  Antioeh. 
At  their  return  to  Antioeh,  the  church  ae&ds  them  forth  to 

preach  to  the  Gentiles. 
404^  Cuspius  Fadus  sent  into  Judaea  as  governor 
A  great  famine  in  Judaaa. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  go  to  Cyprus :  thence  to  Pamf^lia,  Pisi- 

dia,  and  Lycaonia. 
At  Lystra  the  people  prepare  saorifices  to  thorn  as  gods. 
4049Thery  return  to  Antioeh. 

Cuspius  FadoB  recalled ;  the  govenuiieiit  of  Judaa  given  to 

Tiberius  Alexander. 
Herod  king  of  OMIeis  takes  <llio  poatifioate  Irom  ioe^  son 

of  Camides ;  gives  it  to  Ananias  son  of  Nebedeus. 
Herod  king  of  Chalcis  dies. 
Ventidius  Cumanus  made  gffwnor  of  J!iadftain  place  of  Ti 

berius  Alexander. 
Troubles  in  Judea  under  the  government  of  Cumanus, 
Judaising  Christianaenforce  the  Um  on  the  converted  Gentiles. 
The  council  of  Jerusalem  detertdineatfaatihe  convertedGen  tiles 

should  not  be  ol^ged  to  observation  erf  the  legal  ceremonies, 
Peter  comes  to  Antioeh,  and  is  repmved  by  PauL 
Paul  and  Barnabas  part  on  acooum  of  J^n  Mark. 
Timothy  adheres  to  Paul,  and  raoeives  circimieision. 
Luke  at  this  time  wiih  Paul. 
Paul  passes  out  of  Asia  into  Macedonia. 
Paul  comes  to  Athens. 
From  Athens  goes  to  Corinth. 

The  Jews  expelled  Rome  under  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
Felix  sent  ffovemor  into  Judea  instead  of  Cumanus. 
First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians. 
His  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  some  months  aflcr 

the  first. 
His  Epistle  to  the  Gaktians,  written  at  the  end  of  this,  or 

early  in  the  fbltowinff  year. 
Paul  leaves  Corinth,  after  a  stay  of  eighteen  months:  takes 

ship  to  go  to  Jerusalem ;  visits  Ephesus  in  his  way. 
Apollos  arrives  at  Ephesus :  preaches  Jesus  Christ. 
St.  Paul,  baving  finished  his  devotions  at  Jerusalem,  goes  to 

Antioeh.  ' 

Passes  into  Galatia  and  Plurygia,  and  returns  to  Ephesus, 

where  he  continues  three  years. 
Claudius  the  emperor  dies,  bemg  poisoned  l^  Agrippina. 

Nero  succeeds  him. 
The  first  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
Paul  forced  to  leave  Ephesus  on  account  of  the  uproar  raised 

against  him  by  Demetrius  the  stlversmith. 
He  goes  into  Macedonia. 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Carinthfatoi. 
Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Paul  goes  into  Judsa,  to  carry  eontributioDS. 
Is  seized  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Ib  seht  prisoMr  to  Cieamea. 
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APPENDIX. 


40C1  Ishmael  son  of  Tabei  made  high  priest  instead  of  Ananias. 
Disturbances  between  the  Jews  of  Cesarea  and  the  otlier  in- 
habitants. 

4063  Porcius  Festus  made  goTernor  of  Jud«a  in  the  room  of  Felix. 
Paul  appeals  to  the  emperor.    He  is  put  on  shipboard,  and 

sent  to  Rome. 
Paul  shipwrecked  at  Malta. 

4064  He  arrives  at  Rome,  and  continoes  there  a  prisoner  two  years. 
The  General  Epistle  of  James  written  about  this  time. 
The  Jews  build  a  wall,  which  hinders  Agrippa  from  looking 

witiiin  the  temple. 
Ishmael  the  high  priest  deposed.    Joseph,  sumamed  Cabei,  is 
put  in  his  place. 

4065  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  PhiUppians. 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon. 
Martyrdom  of  James  the  Less,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

4066  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  written  from  Italy  soon  afier 
he  was  set  at  liberty. 

Luke  writes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  this 

or  the  following  y«ar. 
Peter  arrives  at  Rome. 
AlbinuB,  successor  of  FeliK,  arrives  in  Jud&ea. 
Ej^istle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  and  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
~  ark  writes  his  Gospel  about  this  time. 

4067  Paul  comes  out  of  Italy  into  Judsea :  visits  the  churches  in 
Crete,  Ephesus,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 

Agrippa  takes  the  high-priesthood  from  Jesus  son  of  Gama* 
hel ;  gives  it  to  Matthias  son  of  Theophilus. 

Gressius  Florus  made  governor  of  Judaea  in  place  of  Albiiuis. 

Nero  sets  fire  to  the  eity  of  Rome ;  throws  the  hlam«  on  the 
Christians,  several  of  whom  are  put  to  deaUu 

iPeter  writes  his  first  Epistle,  probably,  from  Rome, 
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Peter  writes  his  second  Epistle,  probably,  from  Rome,  about 
the  beginning  of  this  year. 

Several  prodigies  at  JeruaalMiv  this  year,  during  the  passoverc 

Paul  goes  to  Rome  the  last  time ;  is  there  put  into  prison ;  also 
Peter. 

Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy. 

The  Episjtle  of  Jude  written  in  this  or  the  following  year. 

The  martyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter  at  Rome. 

Cestius  Gullus  governor  of  Syria  comes  to  Jerusalem ;  enu- 
merates the  Jews  at  the  passover. 

Disturbances  at  Caesarea,  and  at  Jerusalem. 

Florus  puts  several  Jews  to  death. 

The  Jews  rise,  and  kill  the  Roman  garrison  at  Jerusalem. 

A  massacre  of  the  Jews  of  Cssarea  and  Palestine. 

All  the  Jews  of  Scythopolis  slain  in  one  nighL 

Cestius  governor  of  Syria  comes  into  Judaea. 

He  besieges  the  tempte  of  Jerusalem ;  retires ;  is  defeated  by 
the  Jews. 

The  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  seeing  a  war  about  to  breakout, 
retire  to  Pella,  in  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa,  beyond  Jordan. 

Vespasian  appointed  by  Nero  for  the  Jewish  war. 

Josephus  made  governor  of  Galilee. 

Vespasian  sends  his  son  Titus  to  Alexandria;  comes  himself 
to  Antioch,  and  forms  a  numerous  army. 

Vespasian  enters  Judaea ;  subdues  Galilee. 

Josephus  besieged  in  Jotapata. 

,  Jotapata  takon  :  Josenhua  8iirrAn<lArfl  tn  V«anAaifln 
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Tiberias  and  Taricliea,  which  had  revolted  against  Agrippa, 

reduced  to  obedience  by  Vespasian. 
Divisions  in  Jerusalem. 
The  Zealots  seize  the  temple,  and  commit  violences  in  Jeru- 

salem. 
Tliey  depose  Theophilus  from  being  high  priest,  and  put  Phan 

nias  in  his  place. 
The  Zealots  send  for  the  Idumeeans  to  succour  Jerusalem. 
Thev  slay  Ananus,  Jesus  son  of  Gamala,  and  Zacharias  son 

of  Baruch. 
The  Idumeeans  retire  from  Jerusalem. 
Nero  the  emperor  dies ;  Galba  succeeds  him. 
Vespasian  takes  ail  tlie  places  of  strength  in  Judiea  about  Je 

rusalem. 
Simon  son  of  Giorns  ravases  Jud»a  and  the  south  of  Idumtea. 
Ilk  this  or  the  followin^ftr  John  writes  his  three  Epistles. 
Galba  dies ;  Otho  decllftd  emperor. 
Otho  dies ;  Vitellius  proclauned  emperor. 
VespasJsB  declared  cmyiw  by  his  army ;  is  acknowledged  all 

over  the  East. 
Josephus  set  at  liberty. 
John  of  Giscala  heads  the  Zealots. 
Eleazar,  son  of  Simon,  forms  a  third  party ;  makes  himself 

master  of  the  inner  temple,  or  the  court  of  the  priests. 
Titus  marches  against  Jerusalem  to  besiege  it. 
Comes  down  before  Jerusalem  some  days  before  the  passover. 
The  factions  unite  at  first  against  the  Romans,  but  afterwards 

divide  again. 
The  Romans  take  the  first  enclosure  of  Jerusalem ;  then  the 

second ;  they  make  a  wall  all  round  the  city,  which  is  re 

duced  to  distress  by  famine, 
July  17,  the  perpetual  sacrifice  ceases  in  the  temple. 
The  Romans  become  masters  of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and 

set  fire  to  the  galleries. 
A  Roman  soldier  sets  the  temple  on  fire,  notwithstanding  Ti- 
tus commands  the  contrary. 
The  Romans,  being  now  masters  of  the  city  and  temple,  offer 

sacrifices  to  their  ffods. 
The  last  enclosure  of  the  city  taken. 
John  of  Giscala  and  Simon  son  of  Gioras  conceal  themselves 

in  the  common  sewers. 
Titus  demolishes  the  temple  to  its  very  foundation. 
He  also  demolishes  the  city,  reserving  the  towers  of  Hippicos, 

Phazael,  and  Mariamne. 
Titus  returns  to  Rome  with  his  father  Vespasian ;  they  tri- 
umph over  Judcea. 
4063  On  the  death  of  Vespasian,  DomitiaB  is  declared  emperor. 
John  banished  to  Patmos. 
Domitian  dies ;  Nerva  "declared  emperor. 
4100  John  liberated  from  exile. 

John  writes  his  Gospel  and  Revelation  about  this  time. 
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